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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  May  15,  1837, 
The  following  Report  from  the  Coiindl  was  read : — 

The  Council  has  again  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the 
Meady  increase  in  the  number  of  its  members,  affording  a  grati- 
fying proof,  it  is  willing  to  believe,  of  the  interest  felt  by  the 
public  in  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  geographical 
science. 

Thirty-nine  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  past 
year;  and  the  Society  now  consists  of  545  members,  exclusive  of 
foreign,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members. 

Yet  while  recording  the  fact  of  an  increase  of  numbers,  the 
Council  cannot  be  unmindful  that  the  Society  has  to  lament  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  members,  and  especially  of  him,  whose 
melancholy  death  in  Northern  Africa  must  be  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  every  member  of  the  Society ; — ^young,  zealous, 
and  enterprising,  the  traveller  had  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
opposed  to  him  in  Marocco,  in  Sus,  in  Wddi  Nun,  and  had  even 
traversed  half  the  desert  which  separated  him  from  Timbuctoo, 
when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  the  faithless  Arabs ; 
and  the  name  of  Davidson  must  now  be  added  to  those  of 
Homemann,  Park,  Ledyard,  Burckhardt,  Laing,  Clapperton, 
and  Lander,  as  the  most  eminent  amongst  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery. 

In  our  own  country,  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  death  of 
William  Marsden,  Esq.,  a  zealous  and  valuable  member,  who 
took  a  warm  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  devoted  much  time> 
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during  a  long  and  active  life,  to  the  study  of  ethnography,  an 
important  and,  in  this  country,  too  much  neglected  branch  of 
geography.  A  donation  of  nearly  a  hundred  volumes  to  the 
library  of  the  Society  will  perpetuate  his  name  as  one  of  our  most 
liberal  friends  and  benefactors. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  are  interested  in  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  geography,  we  have  to  record  the  almost 
irreparable  loss  of  Captain  James  Horsburgh,  the  Hydrographer 
to  the  East  India  Company,  to  whose  joint  industry,  skill,  and 
perseverance  this  nation  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  oiu"  present 
knowledge  of  all  the  maritime  regions  of  the  Eastern  world* 

We  have  also  to'  regret  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  foreign 
honorary  member.  Professor  Frederick  Hofimann,  who  died  at 
an  early  age.  He  is  perhaps  better  known  by  his  geological 
labours;  but  his  great  map  of  North-western  Germany,  and  his 
work  on  the  Orography  and  Geognosy  of  the  same  district,  pub- 
lished in  1830,  give  him  a  high  claim  as  a  geographer. 

Within  these  few  days,  also,  the  Council  has  learnt  that  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Society,  Don  Ignacio  Iberri,  a 
General  of  Engineers  in  the  Mexican  Service,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  exertions,  while  exploring  the  site  of  some  ancient  remains 
lately  discovered  in  the  mountains  near  Jalapa. 

Finances, — The  state  of  the  finances,  the  details  of  which 
are  annexed,  continues  satisfactory.  The  expenditure  for  the 
past  year  has  been  considerable,  in  consequence  of  400l.  having 
been  paid  towards  the  expedition  into  British  Guayana;  350l, 
towards  that  in  Southern  Africa;  and  100  guineas  for  engraving 
the  die  of  the  Royal  Medal ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  add  that  no 
necesuty  exists  for  touching  upon  the  capital  stock  invested  in 
the  funds* 

PtibUcafUms. — The  Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1836, 
as  in  former  years,  has  been  published  in  two  parts,  and  the  first 
part  of  that  for  1837  is  now  laid  on  the  table.  The  demand  for 
it  by  the  public  continues,  and  the  marked  increase  in  the  sale 
^f  the  last  V(dume,  having  exceeded  400  in  the  space  of  six 
months,  besideil  il»<  600  oc^es  issued  gratuitously  to  members. 
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would  leem  fully  to  justify  the  decisbn  oome  to  by  the  Council^ 
that  the  illustrations  in  future  should  be  engraved  on  copper; 
and  that>  however  slight  the  sketch  map  of  a  country  in  illus- 
tration of  a  memoir>  its  execution  should  be  confided  to  our  most 
able  artists  to  ensure  accuracy  as  far  as  the  information  we 
possess  will  enable  us  to  do  so ;  a  small  increase  of  expense  will^ 
of  course^  be  incurred^  but  the  object  gained  of  never  giving 
currency  to  any  but  the  most  perfect  maps  our  means  will  supply^ 
mare  than  compensate  for  any  such  consideration. 

Nor  can  the  Council  omit  to  record  its  testimony  to  the  able 
and  liberal  assistance  it  has  received  in  this  department  from  Mr. 
John  Arrowsmith>  without  whose  experience  and  often  gratuitous 
co-operation  it  oould  not  have  carried  its  wishes  into  effect. 

The  first  edition  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  having 
been  exhausted^  vriale  a  demand  still  continues  for  it  both  by  the 
public  at  large  utid  by  new  members  joining  the  Society,  who  are 
desirous  of  procuring  complete  sets  of  the  Society's  Transactions, 
•the  Council  has  directed  it  to  be  reprinted,  and  it  is  now  ready 
for  delivery. 

Mr.  Maodougall's  Translation  of  Captain  Graah's  Account 
of  Danish  Discoveries  on  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  is  now  laid  on  the  table.  The 
delay  that  has  occurred  in  its  publication,  owing  to  the  melanr 
tiioly  death  of  the  translator,  has  enabled  the  Council  to  take 
advantage  of  the  kind  offer  of  Captain  James  Ross  to  add  some 
notes  to  the  work,  which,  from  his  long  experience  on  the  coast 
*of  Greenland,  will  doubtless  much  enhance  the  value  of  the 
book.  Members  may  now  obtain  it,  gratis,  at  the  Society's 
apartments. 

The  Society's  other  publication,  namely,  the  Grammar  of  the 
'Cree  Language,  by  Mr.  Howse,  which  was  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  advances  slowly  (as, 
•indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  woric  it  may  be  expected)  towards 
completion.     It  will  probably  appear  during  the  present  year. 

His  Majestf/B  Donaiim. — ^The  royal  premium  for  1836  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Captain  Robert  Fita  Roy,  Royai 
Navy,  fo^  his  ree^t  survey  of  Ae  ooasts  of  Sooth  Amerioib 
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from  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  on  the  east  coast,  to  the 
port  of  Guayaquil  on  the  coast  of  Peru, — for  the  zeal,  energy, 
Bnd  liberality  shown  by  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey, — and 
for  the  various  geographical  discoveries  made  by  him  during  its 
progress,  as  well  as  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Yet  while  thus  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  mass  of 
information  brought  home  by  Captain  Fitz  Roy, — ^perhaps  not 
exceeded  by  any  expedition  since  the  time  of  Cook  and  of 
Flinders, — the  Council  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  render 
justice  to  other  enterprising  travellers,  whose  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  this  Society  and  their  cotmtry  stand  high ;  and  first,  we 
may  mention  Lieutenant  Wellsted  of  the  Indian  Navy,  who  has 
travelled  over  more  than  700  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  'Oman  in  Arabia ;  and  also  penetrated  seventy  miles  from  the 
south  coast  to  some  remarkable  ruins :  the  details  of  both  these 
journeys,  with  a  valuable  map,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Wellsted,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  laid  on  the  table.  Nor 
can  the  Council  omit  to  notice  how  largely  at  various  times  this 
officer  has  contributed  to  the  Society's  Journal. 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  also,  who  headed  the  late  expedition  in 
Southern  Africa,  has  explored  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River,-— 
reached  as  far  as  the  southern  tropic,  obtained  much  information 
respecting  tribes  hitherto  unknown  to  us  even  by  name,  and 
brought  home  a  very  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  is  specially  entitled  to  very  honourable  mention 
here. 

Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor- General  in  New  South  Wales,  who 
having  left  Sydney  in  March,  1836,  has  traced  the  river  Darling 
into  the  Murray,  thence  crossed  to  the  southward,  made  the  sea- 
coast  at  Portland  Bay,  and  returned  to  Sydney,  comprising  a 
journey  of  about  2000  miles,  the  details  of  which,  however,  have 
jiot  yet  reached  England,  has  a  high  claim  to  our  notice. 

Colonel  Chesney,  though  last  not  least  in  persevering  energy, 
by  which  he  has  overcome  every  obstacle  that  opposed  itself  to 
his  progress,  and  proved  the  possibility  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
great  river  Euphrates  between  Bir  and  the  Perl^ian  Gulf; — ^nor 
can  the  Council  omit  to  express  its  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  astro^ 
Aomer  to  this  expedition^  Lieutenant  Murphy,  R.E.,  who^  after 
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lumi^  enriclied  the  expedition  with  nnmeTOUft  observations^  not 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates^  but  in  Syria  and  along  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  fever  at  Basrah. 

Auxiliary  Associations, — The  Gec^raphical  Society  of  Bombay 
Mill  continues  its  labours  in  promoting  the  general  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  and  the  Council  must  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge some  valuable  communications  received  during  the  past 
year,  several  of  which  were  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Journal ;  and  a  notice  on  Sind  by  Captain  Bumes,  appears  in  the 
part  now  laid  on  the  table. 

Another  Association,  which,  from  its  position,  will  have  great 
opportunities  of  being  useful,  has  been  formed  at  Cairo,  imder 
the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Society ;  and  the  Council  is  taking 
measures  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  it,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  a  better  acquaintance  than  we  at  present  possess  with 
the  people  and  country  towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Original  ExpeditUms. — The  plan  of  the  Arctic  expedition 
under  Captain  Back  was  so  fully  detailed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  that  the  Council  only  advert  to  it  now  to  state  that  his 
Msyesty  s  ship  Terror  having  been  thoroughly  equipped,  extra 
provisioned  for  eighteen  months,  or  in  case  of  necessity  for  two 
years,  sailed  from  England  on  the  17th  of  last  June,  and  was  seen 
below  Salisbury  Island  in  Hudson's  Straits,  on  the  ist  of  August; 
mnce  which,  no  accounts  have  been  received,  nor  can  they  be  ex- 
pected, at  the  earliest,  before  November. 

Of  the  expeditions  directly  patronized  by  the  Society,  that  into 
the  interior  of  British  Guayana  is  still  in  progress.  A  detailed 
report  of  Mr.  Schomburgk's  proceedings  during  the  first  year,  was 
published  in  the  last  part  of  Volume  VI.  of  this  Journal.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  ascended  the  river  Courantinc,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Colony,  as  far  as  4°  15'  north  latitude, 
57°  S(y  west  longitude,  where  a  series  of  cataracts  prevented  any 
further  progress :  the  river  here  was  900  yards  wide. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Schomburgk  proceeded  up  the  river  of 
Berbice,  with  the  hope  of  dius  being  enabled  to  reach  the  Sierra 
Acaray^  or  line  of  separation  of  waters  between  the  basins  of  the 
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Amacohs  and  the  Esseqnibo.  The  result  of  this  expedition  is 
not  yet  known. 

In  South  Africa^  Captain  Alexander  left  Cape  Town  on  the 
]5th  of  September,  1836,  and  following  the  road  through  Clan 
William  and  Kamiesberg,  had  crossed  the  Orange  river  on  his 
load  to  the  Dimaras  country;  and  on  the  1st  January,  1B37> 
■the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  was  at  Nabees — (Warm  Bath) — a 
missionary  station  in  Great  Namaqua  Land,  on  the  banks  of  the 
<jiep,  about  jGorty  miles  north  of  the  Orange  river. 

But  the  Council  would  invite  the  special  notice  of  the  Society 
to  an  expedition  about  to  proceed  to  Australia,  in  which  the 
Council  has  felt  itself  called  upon  to  take  em  active  part.  In 
the  month  of  December  two  officers  of  his  Majesty's  Brmy> 
Jjielit  Grey,  of  the  8drd  regiment^  and  Lieut.  Lushington,  c^ 
the  9th  regiment,  who  have  lately  attained  the  highest  honours  in 
the  Senior  Department  of  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst, 
offered  their  services  to  prosecute  geographical  discoveries  in 
whatever  part  of  Australia  the  Society  would  recommend.  The 
favourable  opportunity  for  pressing  so  important  an  expedition 
Was  not  lost ;  a  Deputation  composed  of  the  President,  Captain 
Beaufort,  and  Mr.  Murchison,  waited  upon  Lord  Glenelg, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  exploring  that 
country,  and  also  recommending  a  nautical  survey  to  complete 
the  part  of  the  north-west  coasts  left  unfinished,  and  to  examine 
more  thcnroughly  Bass'  and  Torres'  Straits.  The  Deputation 
was  most  favourably  received,  and  having  met  with  the  sanction 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  a  grant  of  10002.  was  obtained 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  land  expedition,  to  start  from  Swan 
Hiver  to  explore  in  a  north-east  direction ;  at  the  same  time  a 
survey  of  the  coasts  was  ordered,  and  his  Majesty's  ship  Beagle, 
commanded  by  Captain  Wickham,  just  returned  from  a  ten 
years'  survey  on  the  shores  of  South  America,  will  sail  early  in 
June,  carrying  out  the  party  composing  the  land  expedition  to 
Swan  River, — an  expedition  which  the  Society  must  look  to  with 
great  interest,  as  calculated  to  solve  the  great  gec^aphical  pro- 
blem in  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  existence,  or  the  con- 
trary, of  a  great  inland  sea ;  and  to  examine  that  portion  of  the 
iKM-th-eastem  coast,  known  by  the  name  of  Damjner's  Archi- 
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pelago^  in  search  of  the  entrance  of  a  river^  if  any  such  eadst^ 
that  may  enable  us  to  obtain  access  to  the  interior^  and  to  spread 
the  blessings  of  civilization  throughout  this  hitherto  unexplored 
oonntry»  .      .      .      , 

Foreign  md  Colonial  Correspondence,— The  vacancies  In  the 
list  of  foreign  members  have  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of 
Baron  Hiigfel,  6f  Vienha;  Count  GAberg  h£  Herfiso,  at  Flo- 
rence; Greneral  Pelef,  Directeiir  Ju  Depdt  de  la  Guerre,  at 
Paris;  Professor  Finn  Magnussen,  at  Copenhagen,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries ;  Colonel  -Forsell,  at 
Stockholm ;  X)oii  M.  Fernandee  de  Navarrete,  at  Madrid ;  and 
Professor  Heinrich  Berghaus,  at  Berlin ;  while  to  our  list  of  cor^ 
responding  members  have  been  added  M.  D'Avezac,  at  Paris; 
Councillor  Jose  Joaquim  da  Costa  de  Macedo^  at  Lisbon; 
General  Don  Juan  Orbegoso,  in  Mexico ;  Professor  Paul  Chaix, 
at  Geneva ;  Baron  Wrangel,  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  Herr  Adolph 
Ennan>  at  Berlin ;  and  the  Council  has  great  pleasure  in  writ- 
nessing  the  gradual  and  steady  increase  of  the  foreign  and  colo« 
nial  Qorrespondence  of  the  Society. 

Library.^A  list  of  the  accessions  made  to  the  Library  during 
the  past  year  is  printed  with  this  Report. 

The  progress  made  towards  obtaining  a  complete  <x)]lection  pf 
books  and  maps  is  far  from  satisfactory^  and  many  g^graphical 
works  of  the  first  importance  are  entirely  wanting.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done  towards  procuring  suitable  apartments  j  but  with 
the  pecuniary  means  in  the  possession  of  thq  Society,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped,  that  this  great  desideratum  for  adding  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  members,  and  securing  greater  atxommodation 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  maps  and  books  belonging 
to  the  Society  in  the  morning,  may  not  be  long  delayed. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO.  THE  LIBRARY, 

15th  MAY,  1837.  . 


AcADBMiB  des  Sciences,  Comptei  reodos  dei  i^aaces  do  1',)     L'Acaobvib  dbs 
Nor.  1836.    May,  1837 i    Sciwow  a  FAfUi. 

AnacA,  Effvpt,  'ftnd  Syria,  Travels  in,  from  1792  to  1798.) 
By  6.  W.  Browno,  Esq.    1  vol.  4to.    1806.  J 

■  ,  (South),  Nairaii?e  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  tbel 
Rirer  Zaire  or  Congo,  in  1816.  By  Captain  Tackey,f 
RJ^.    l?oU4to.    1818.  ^ 

— ,  Report  of  the  Expedition  for  exploring  CentraLI  Caftaim  3.  B.  Albx- 
Byl>r.A.8mith.    Pamphlet.    8?o.     1836      •         •     f  anoxiu 

Afbiqub,  Esqoisse  gto^ral  de  V,    Par  M.  lyAvezac.    1  toLI        «  ixt*^..^ 
l^mo.     1837 f        M.DATOAC, 

Alxpfo  to  Jemsalem.  Journey  from,  in.  1697.  Br  H.  Maaii-> 
drelL    1toL8?o.    1810.  J 

Alobri,  Cenni  Statistid  e  Geografioi  deUaRaggensa  dL  By)  CoviiT  OtABBsa  bb 
Gr&berg  de  Hemsb.    Pamphlet.    8to.    1830  •     j  Hbmso. 

AuuKxc.  America, for  1837.    l,ol.8To.      .      .      .     { SS^^ISTS^'IS! 

,  the  Nautieal,  from  1767  to  1836.    37  toIs.  8? o.    .     Mm.  Mabsdhw. 

AuuMAOB,  Geographischer,  far  daa  Jahr  1837«   Von  H.1 
Berghans.    IyoI.  8?o.  j 

Alxamaqub,  Nautico  j  Efimi4rides  Astronomicas'para  el  affo  )   Don  Jobb  Sancrbs' 
del838.    Madrid j  Cbbqubbo. 

Ahixirohs,  Remarks  on  the  Language  of  the.    By  Coont)  Copmr  Orabbbq  db 
Gr&beig  de  Hemso.    Pamphlet,  8vo.       •         ,         •     )  Hbmso. 

Ambrica  Septentrional,  Nneva  Historia  general  dela.    Por^ 

el  Cavallero  Loiimso  Botuxini  Benadnci,   1  toI,  8?o.lCAFTAni  VsTC9,R»l(. 
Madrid,  1746.  J 

Central,  Ezcnrskmi  in,  by  O.  W»  Robetti,  ial 

1817-22.    1  vol.  12nio.  J 

Ambbicam  Journal  of  Sdance-^SlUmAii'i  (jm  eoniitmtiHom)^ 
— — —  BeviAW,  th«  North.    Not.  02  and  04. 

AnsiSAy  Centraal.    Door  J.  Haefkeni,    1  voL  8vo.  1832.  > 

■  ■  Report  of  a  Geological  McosBaisianee  made  Snl  ^  wr  v..«»«,.-«^.. 
1835  in  the  United  States  of-  By  G.  W.  Featherston-l**'  «.„"f^!^*' 
hangh,Esq.    1  vol.  8vo.      •.,.•]        a^«a=i  ^sq. 

AmuLBMder  Erd-Vtflker-ond  Staatenkunde.    Von  Dr.  H.I 
Beighans,  to  Oct.  1636  (m  emiimiatiom)^  J 

AmULif  det  Voyageif  to  Harchi  1837  (m  eonimiuitig^)* 
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TUleo/BooA,  Donort. 

CuBi^lHistoria  Econ98Uco?potifticay  Biitadisticadtklalarp,^ „  „ 

rL^f^  Don  Bapo.  d.  laSbgi   I  v.l.4»o.  ^^{^ryfZ^til 

byJ«ii«N.Barker.^Paii^hlet.    8vo.  .         •     {        Db.  Mf  A8B. 

DiCTioKAVT,  Portuguev^  and  English,  by  Vieyia.    1  yoLl 

12910.  I 

,  a  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Rustiaai  3  ¥ols.\  Gbobgb  L,  Craik, 

4to.    St.  Petersburg.    1785  .         ,         .         .     /  Esq. 

DionoNMAiRB  G6ographiqwe  VniyerseUe  de  Vosgien,   1  vol.1  q^^j,^,  Ptlbb,  SaOi 
8v<w    1836  ••.••••/  • 

EoYFT,  Nnbia,  the  Oasis,  Mount  ISinai,  and  Jerus^em,] 

Not«a  during  a  A 

1to1.8vo.    1823. 


Not«a  during  a  Visit  to,  by  Sir  F.  Henniker,  BartV 


EaYPTB,  Tableau  de  1*,  de  la  Nnbie,  et  des  lieux  avoon-)     Ooitnt  ChuBsaa 
¥oistns,  par  M.  J.  J.  Rifaud  • )  db  Hbmso.  \ 


Sm)  Betchieibungj  von  A<  F.  Biisching.    9  vols,  12mo.  1770       J.  Hbisch,  Esq. 

Snoxnbbrs,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  CiviL    1  voLl  Tab  Imstitution  of 
4to.     1836 j    Civil  Enqinbbes. 

F«A]iCB>  a  Topographical,  Statistica),  and  Domestic  History)      ^       TAM««m« 
o^  by  Mrs.  Jamieson.    1  voL  8vo.     1836  .         .     I     M*s.  jamibson. 

Franklw  Institute,  Journal  of  the.    18  vols.  8vo.  •         .     |         Institvtb!!"' 
Gboobapht,  Encydopssdia  of,  by  Hugl^  Murray*  1  voL  8vo«  ; 

Gbooraphical  Society  of  Berlin,  Third  Annual  Report  of,)     Professor  Carl 
by  Professor  Carl  JE^tt^r         •••«•/  Rittbr. 

Gbographib,  Bulletin  de  Ik  Socifet6  de;  i  Paris,  for  1836  •     |  ^^^^^  pTr^*^ 

,  Notice  des  tVavanxde  la  Soci|t6de,iPaTia,p^-\      tlt  n»Av.»Ar. 

dantrann6el836,parM.  lyAvezac—Pamphlet  8vo.  1837 J       "*  ^  avbzac. 

GBOGRAPHiQues,  Table    des  position,  par  M.  Danssy  im\         «|  Davsst 
coniinuaiion),     1836      ••••••/ 

lORAFU,  Occhiata  sullo-  stato  della,  nei  tempi  Antichi  e>     Count  Grabbr 
Modemi.     Graberg  di  Hemso.     I  voL  8vo.     1824    •     j  db  Hbmso. 

b  Gbolooi 

SOCIBTY. 


.Gbqobafu,  Occhiata  sullo-  stato  della,  nei  tempi  Antichi  e>     Count  Grabbro 

Gbolooical  Society  of  London,  Transactions  of  the,  Second]     n,      ^ 

Series.   Vol.4.  ^    ihb  ubolooical 


-,  Journal  of  its  Proceadiogs  for  1836    •     j 
Address  delivered   at  the  Anniversaryl 


Meeting  in  February,  1837,  by  the  President,  Charles}  Cbas.  IjTblls  Es^ 
LyeU,  Esq.  .         .         ...         .         •      .  •     ] 

Gbombtria,  Programma  de  un  curso  de,  por  Don  Felipe  Se-T        Don  Fblipb 
nillosa,  Buenos  Ayres.     1825         •         •         •         .     /         Sbmxllosa. 

Good  Hopb,  Journey  from  the  Cape  oO  in  1790-9.1,  by  Jacob) 
van  Reenen. — Pamphlet.    4to.     1792  j 

Grabaii*s  Town,  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  at,  in  Relief]    j  v  A^tIv^i. 
of  the  Destitute \     i2i;D  Rwisif^ 
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Orsecb  and  Turkey,  TraTels  in,  by  Major  Sir  GienTiUef  ^    ^"®**  ^ 

Temple,  Bart.    2  voU  8vo.    1835  .         .         .     {  Grbnyille  Trmplb, 

^iTraveliiuNorthern,  by  Colonel  W.M.Leake,  4  voU.  I    «      w  m  » 

8fo.  1835  .        .         .  .  I    Coi.  W.  M.  Iaam^ 

Grkxiiland,  Crants's  History  of.    2  vols.  8vo.     1820 

• ,  Graah's  Voyage  to  the  Kast  Coast  of,  in  1828-1 

31.    Translated  by  G.  G.  MacdounOL  Kaq.    Loadon.V 
1toI.8to.1837.  b        — r  | 

Guatemala,  Raise  naar,  tob  J.  Haofkeoa.  2  ▼<dt.  8to.  1827 

HiBsooLTPHic  Charaeters  explained,  with  an  Account  of  the)      xk       \m 

Egyptian  Priests,  by  J,  Hanuner,  Esq.  1  toI.  8to.  1836  /     ^**^'  ^^^J^w^"*' 

Hindoos,  on  the  Chronoloffy  of  the,  by  W.  Maraden,  Esq. —  \      .,      «. 

Pkmphlet      4t0..  •  .  •  .  .  .       i       MK8,MABSDWf. 

Iceland,  Journal  of  a  Residvaee  i%  in  1814  and  1819,  by  Dr. )  tv     «  „ 

.  KHendenoB.    2to1i.8vo..         .        .        •         .     )  Dr. B.  Hbndbwon. 

India,  on  the  principal  Trees  and  Animals  of-»four  pamph-)  n  n 

leU-byProfesirRitt«       .         .         •         .         .     |  PaoFEasoR  Rwtbb. 

fe  ObaertatioiiB  on  the  East  India  Sugar  and  Agricultural  \      Tk-   tt ^ 

Company.-Pamphlet  .        7      .         •         .     i      ^^  HufCOCK. 

iNpiANARompBLAoOyVoyagesandAdveBturetm, in  1832-4, >   a  •nv  v         •»_ 
by  G.  W.  Eari.    1  vol.  8vo.    1837         .         .        .     J   "•  ^*  ^^^'  ^^ 

Italia,  Statiitica  d%  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3^  by  Count  Semstori.) 
Florence.    1836.  | 

jAPAJiy  Nippon  Archiv  sur  Beschreibung,  von.   P.  F.  Ton  Sittbold*    Lajdtn.  1832 

LiTBRABT  Gaiette,  to  May,  1837  (m  continudiUm)         •  The  Editor. 

Lunar  Distances,  Tables  for  correcting^  by  J.  6.  Cnrtiai  R.N.  J.O.  C.  Cvrtis^  R«K« 

Maoalhabs,  Roteiro  da  Yiagem  de,  1  vol.  8vo.    Lisbon.)     Counsr.  J.  J*  da 
1836 •        •     J  Go«TA  DB  Maoboo. 

Haonbtical  Observations  made  by  Captain  Back  during  hisl  ' 

late  Arctic  Expedition^  discussed  by  S.  H.  Christie,  Esq.  >S«  H.  Cbbistib,  Es<^ 
4to.    1836 J 

^"IT  W'^T^f  "^^f  ^'.^*°'^   ^I"^}       MR8.MARSDBN. 

Language,  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the,  by)  «. 

W.  Mars£n,  Esq.    1  vol  4to.    1812      .         .         •     |  "^ 

Marocco,  Travels  in  ^>a2n  and,  in  1785,  by  CoL  Keatinge. ) 
1  voL  4to.    London.    1816.  f 

Marokko,  Das  Sultanat  Mogh'rib-ul-Aks&,  von  J,  Gr&bergl     ru»,^  n.  ^ 

de  Hemso,  in  German,  by  Alfred  Reumont      1833.  J         ^Th^^'*** 
1  vol.  8vo. J  MXMiua. 

MAURmus,  Sixidme  Rapport  Annuel  siur  les  travaux  de  la)  «    q^^  ,„ 

Soci6t4  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Vlsle  de,  par  M.  Dea- i  ^^^«te  d  His- 
jardint—Pamphlet    8vo.     1835   ..         .         •     )    t<>»»  Naturelle. 

MEDioo-Botanical  Society,  Addrtaa  of  the  President,  January  1      The  Midioo- 

16, 1836d — Pamphlet.    8vo.  .        •         •         •     /  Botanical  Sooibtt* 

Mebiubb,  a  Jouney  to,  in  1721,  by  John  Windos.  1  veU  8to. 

Mbxico,  the  Rambler  io,  by  C.  J.  Latrobe^  Esq.   1  voL  8vo.)  Charlbs  J.  Latbobb, 
1836  .•......;  Es<i. 

b  2 
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G. 
Grardner,  Mr.  James 
Garry,  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Dep.Gov.  Hud- 

sons  Bay  Company,  F.H.S. 
Gascoigne,  Capt,  Ceylon  Rifle  Brigade 
Gibbs,  Charles,  Esq. 
Gilbert,  Davies,  Esq^  D.C.L.,  P.RS., 

G.S.,  L  S.,  S.A.,  BL.S.,  A.S,  Hon. 

M.RSX,  M.RLA. 


Gladdish.  William,  Esg. 

Goldsmid,  Isaac  Lyon,  Esq.,  F.R8.,G.S., 

&c. 
Gooden,  James,  Esq. 
Goold,  Nathaniel,  Esq. 
Grordon,  Adam,  Esq. 
Gould.  Captain  Frederick  A. 
Gowen,  L  R,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Graham,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  F.RS.,  &c. 
Gray.  John  Edw.,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S^ 

H.S. 
Graves,  Lieutenant,  RN. 
Greene,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.R 
Greenough,  G.  B.,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  G.S., 

&c. 
Grenville,  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  F.S A. 
Gresley,  Richard  N.,  Esq. 
Grey,  Earl  de 

Grey,  Lieutenant  George,  83rd  Regt. 
Gresswell,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  F.RS. 
Griffiths,  George,  Esq. 
Griffiths,  Richard  Clewin,  Esq. 
Grindlay,  Captain,  E.LC.S. 
Guillemard,  John  L.»  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.RS., 

G.8.,  See. 
Gurney,  Hudson,  Esq.,  PJLS.,  SA^ 

&c. 

H. 

Halford,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  MJ).,  G.C.H., 

F  R  S 
Hali,  Captain  Basil,  RN.,  F.RS.,  G.S., 

&c 
Hallam,  Henry,  Esq.,  MJL,  F.RS., 
•    G.S.,  &c. 

Hamilton,  J.  J.  E.,  Esq. 
Hamilton,  Terrick,  Esq. 
Hamilton,  William  Richard,  Esq., 

F.RS.,  &c.,  &c. 
Hamilton,  Captain  G.  H.,  RN. 
Hammond,  Edmond,  Esq. 
Hammond,  George,  Esq. 
Hammersley,  Charles,  Eso, 
Harding,  Colonel  George,  RE. 
Hardwicke,  Earl 
Hardy,  Vioe-Admiral  Sir  T.  M.,  Bart., 

P  C"  R 
Harriott',  Captain  T.  G. 
Herries,  Right  Hon.  C.J. 
Harrison,  Sir  George,  K.CJI.,  F.RS. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  Esq. 
Harrison,  William,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  G.S., 

&a 
Harvey,  Captain  Edward 
Hatcher,  H.,  Esq. 
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Rttbom,  Georffe,  Esq. 

Hatchett,  Charies,£sq^  RtLS^  R.S.E., 

Hawtrey,  Rev.  E. 

Htwkins,  Dr.  Biisett 

Hiy,  Robert  William,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Hay,  K.  W.  A.  Drummond,  Esq. 

Hay,  J.  Holman,  Esq. 

Hearoe,  John,  Esq. 

Henderson,  J.,  Esq. 

Herbert,  Captain,  K.N. 

Herbert,  Hon.  E. 

Herbert,  Jacob»  Esq. 

Hill,  Lord  Marcus 

Hill.  Henry,  Esq. 

Hodgkin,  Doctor 

Hobboasc,  H.  W.,  Esq. 

Hobhouse,    Sir   J.    C.,   Bart,    M.l*», 

FJ18. 
Hoffman,  James,  Esq. 
Hoff,  John,  Esq.,  MA,  P.L.S. 
Holland,  Doctor  Henry,  M.D.,  P.R.8., 

P.G.S. 
HoUier,  Richard,  Esq. 
Holmes,  Nathaniel,  Esq. 
Holmes,  James,  Esq. 
Hooker,  Professor,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,aS., 

&c,&o. 
Horton,  Right  Hoxl  Sir  R.  W.,  G.C.H., 

P.R.8. 
Hotham,  Admiral  Sir  William,  ICC.B. 
Howse,  J.,  Esq. 
Hudson,  John,  Esq. 
Hunt,  Rev.  Dr.,  LL.D.,  F.S JL 

L 

Inirlis,  Sir  R  H..  Bart.  MJ».,  LLD., 

P.R8.,&a 
%»  Captain  the  Hon*  C  Leonard, 

J. 

Jidaon,  Colonel,  KS.W.   and  S.8., 

P.11S.L,  &C. 
J«Ms,  J.  Horton,  Esq. 
Jenkins,  Richard,  Esq. 
Jwdan,  W.,  Esq. 

J«ms,  Captain  T.  B.,  RI.C  Jlng. 
Jones,  Charies,  Esq. 
Jones, Thomas,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
Jones,  Colonel  Sir  J.  T.,  Bart.,  R.E. 
Jones,  William  H.,  Esq.,  FJI.S. 
Jones,  Captain  H.D.,  RE, 

K 
^.  Joieph,  Esq. 


w.  JMeph,  Esq. 
%,  William,  Esq. 


Keppel,  Major  the  Hon.C^eorfi^,  F.S.A, 
Kins:,  Captain   Philip  Parker,  RN*, 

F.RS.,  F.L.S. 
Kjar,  T.  A.,  Esq. 
Knapp,  Hambly,  Esq. 
Knight,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Kniffht  H.  Gaily,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.H.S. 
Koch,  Christian,  Esq. 


Lambert,  A.  Bourke,  Esq^  F.RS.,  G.S., 

&c. 
Lander,  John,  Esq. 
Larcoro,  Lieutenant,  RE* 
Law,  William  J.,  Esq. 
Leake,  Colonel  W.  M.,  F.RS.,  &c. 
Lee,  John,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  8.A. 
Lee,  Rev.  James  Prince,  M.A. 
Lefevre,  J.  G.  Shaw,  Esq.,  F.RS. 
Lemon,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Levien,  Edward,  Esq. 
Lewis,  Captain  Locke,  RE. 
Lindley,   John,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  P.RS., 

G.S.  H.S. 
Lloyd,  William  Horton,  Etq.,  P.L.8. 
Loch,  Captain 
Long,  George,  Esq. 
Lowrv,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson 
Ludolf,  Count  de 
Lumley,  Benjamin,  Esq. 
Lushington,  Lieut  Franklin,  OthRegt. 
Lyall,  George,  Esq. 
Lyell,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S. 
Lynch,  Lieut.  H.  Blosse,  Ind.  Navy 
I^on,  James  Wittit,  Esq. 

M. 

M'Arthur,  John,  Esq. 
Macfarlane,  Major  Jt,  RI.C.S. 
Mackenzie,  Alexander,  Esq. 
Mackenzie,  Harry,  Esq. 
Macdonald,  John,  Esq. 
Macfarlane,  Charles,  Esq. 
Mackillop,  James,  Esq. 
Maclean,  George,  Esq. 
Maconochie,  Captain,  RN. 
Magrath,  Edward,  Esq. 
Mangles,  Captain,  RN.,  F.RS. 
Marioribanks,  Edward,  Esq. 
Markham,  Edward,  Esq. 
Marshall,  J.  Esq.,  M.P, 
Martin,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Martineau,  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
Mathison,  G.  F.,  Esq. 
Maxwell,  Acheson,  Esq. 
Mayer,  George,  Esq. 
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Meek,  James,  Esq. 

Melville.  Lord  Viscount,  K.T.,  F.R.S. 

Mercier,  Francis,  Esq. 

Milton,  Lord,  M.P. 

Mitchell,  Major 

Montefiore,  Jacob,  Esq. 

Monteiiore,  Moses,  Esq. 

Monteith,  Lieut.-Colonel,  E.I.C.S. 

Montgomery,  James,  Esq. 

Morison,  James,  Esq. 

Morier,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Momay  t  Aristides  Franklin,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Motteux,  John,  Esq. 

Moyes,  James,  Esq. 

Mudge,  Captain  R.  Z.,  R.E.,  F.RS. 

Murchison,  Roderick  Impey,  Esq., 

F.RS.,  G.S.  and  L.S. 
Murdoch,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  S.A. 
Murdoch,  Thomas  Clinton,  Esq. 
Murray,  Lieut.-General  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  George,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  F.RS., 

&c 
Murray,  John,  Esq. 
Murray,  John,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.G.S. 
Murray,  T.  Laurie,  Esq. 
Musgrave,  T.  M.,  Esq. 

N. 

Neeld,  Joseph,  Esq. 
Newnham,  William,  Esq. 
Nettleship,  Thoma.s,  Esq. 
Nicholson,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart 
Nicholson,  Georjjje  T.,  Esq.,  BJL 
Nott,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  F.RS.L. 
Norwich,  the  Right  Rev.  Edw.  Stanley, 

Lord  Bishop  of 
Nugent,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 


Ogle,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  C,  Bart. 

Oldfield,  Richard  K,  Esq. 

Oliveira,  General 

O'Reilly,  Colonel 

Ouseley,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore,  Bart., 

G.C.H.,  F.RS.,  &c. 
Outram,  Doctor  B.  F,  R.N. 
Owen,  Vice-Adrairal  Sir  E.  W.  C.  R, 

K.C.B. 
Owen,  Captain  William  Fitzwilliam, 

RN. 
Oxendon,  G.,  Esq. 


Paley,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Palmer,  G.,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  H.S. 


Parish,  Sir  Woodbine,  K.C.H.,  F.RS., 

G.S. 
Parker,  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.,  F.RS., 

&c. 
Parry,  Captain  Sir  William  Edward, 

RN.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Parry,  Francis  C,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Parsons,  George  S.,  Escl,  RN. 
Pasley,  Lieut.-Colonel,  RE.,  F.RS. 
Pechell,  Captain  Sir  J.  S.  B.,  Bt.,  RN., 

K.C.H.,  F.RS. 
Peel,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  Bart., 

MR,  D.C.L.  F.RS.,  S.A.,  &c. 
Pelham,  Captain   the   Hon.  Dudley, 

RN. 
Pelly,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Governor,  Hudson's 

Bay  Company,  F.H.S. 
Penn,  Richard.  Esq.,  F.RS. 
Pepys,  W.  Hasledinc,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  L.S., 

Petit,  Louis  Hayes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.RS., 

G.S.,  &c. 
Phillimore,  Joseph,  LL.D. 
Phillipps,    Sir   Thomas,  Bart,   M.A. 

F  RS   &c 
PhiilipsrCaptain  C,  RN.,  F.RS. 
Pigot,  Henry,  Esq. 
Planta,  the  Hight  Hon.  Joseph 
Plowes,  John,  Esq. 
Pocock,  J.  J.,  Esq. 
Pollington,  Viscount,  M.P. 
Pollock,  David,  Esq.,  F.RS. 
Ponsonby,  the  Hon.  W.,  M.P.,  F.G.S., 

F.H.S. 
Porter,  G.  R,  Esq, 
Portlocke,  Capt,  R.E.,  F.G.S. 
Potter,  William  S.,  Esq. 
Potts,  Charles,  Esq. 
Prudhoe,  Captain  the  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

RN.,  F.RS.,  S.A.,  &c. 
Powles,  John  D.,  Esq. 

R 
Rankin,  F.  Harrison,  Esq. 
Ratcliffe,  John,  Esq. 
Raine,  Crosier,  Esq. 
Ramage,  C.  T.,  Esq. 
Rennie,  George.  Escu  F.RS. 
Rennie,  Sir  John,  F.K.S. 
Rennie,  M.  B.,  Esq. 
Renouard,    Rev.   George    C,    B.D., 

M.R.S.A. 
Ren  wick.  Lieutenant,  RE. 
Rice,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Spring,  M.P. 
Richardson,  Dr.,  RN.,  F.RS.,  L.S.,  &c. 
Ripon,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

F.RS.,  &c.  &c. 
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Bobe,  Captain,  RE. 

Robe.  Ctptain  F.  H. 

Robinson,  Lieutenant  C.  G^  R.N. 

Robinson,  £.  F.,  Esq. 

Rodd,  Yice-Admiral  Sir  J.  Tremayne, 

K.C.B. 
Rodd,  J.  Rennell,  Esq. 
Rogers,  Lieut,  90th  Lt.  Infanfry 
Roget  P.  M.,  Esq..  M.D..  Sec.  R.S., 

FJJ3..  F.G.S..  M.R.LA. 
Rose,  the  Hon.   Sir   George,  F.R.S., 

LLD. 
Ross,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Ross,   Major>General   Sir   Patrick, 

KC.B. 
Ronse,  John,  Esq^  F.S.A. 
Rumbold,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  M.P. 
Rossell,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.RS.,  G.S., 

&c 
Rnssell,  Captain  Robert,  R.N. 
Ryder,  the  Hon.  T.  Dudley 


S. 

Salmond,  Major-General,  E.LC.S. 

Sandwith,  Ci»lonel,  E.LC.S. 

St  Helens,  Lord,  G.C.H. 

Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of 

Schald,  Edward  Vernon,  Esq. 

Scott,  Claude  E.,  Esq. 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  F.RS.,  G.S.,  &c. 

Selsey,  Lord,  F.RS. 

Senior,  Nassau  William,  Esq.,  M.A.    ' 

Sheringham,  Lieutenant  W.  L.,  RN. 

Shineff,  Captain  W.  H..  RN. 

Short,  Henry  T.,  Esq. 

Shortreed,  Lieutenant,  ELC.S. 

Skegg,  Edward,  Esq. 

Skelmersdale,  Lord,  F.H.S. 

Slater.  Captain  M.  A.,  R.N. 

Sli«o. the  Marquess  of,  KP.,  F.H.S.,  and 

L.S. 
Smimove,  John,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  L.S.,  &c. 
Smith,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  C,  C.B., 

R.E. 
Smith,  Edward  Osborne,  Esq. 
Smith,  George  Henry,  Esq. 
Smith,  H.,  Esq. 
Smith,  George  Stavely,  Esq. 
Soiith,  George.  Esq.,  F.LS. 
Smith,  James,  Esq. 
Smith.  Lieut.  Webber,  48th  Regt. 
Smyth,  Lieut.  Brunswick,  80th  Regt. 
Sn^h,  Major-Greneral  Sir  James  Car- 

michael,  Bart.,  K.C.H. 


Smyth,  Captain  W.  H.,  RN.,  KSJ., 

F.RS. 
Sotheby,  Captain,  RN. 
Spencer,  Captain  the  Hon.  F.,  C.B., 

RN. 
Spottiswoode,  A,  Esq. 
Stanley,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.,  F.T^S. 
Stanley,  Sir  John  T.,  Bart.,  F.RS.,  S.A. 
Stanley,  Lieut.  Owen,  RN. 
Stanley,  Lord,  M.P. 
Starling,  Mr.  Thomas 
Staunton,  Sir  George  T.,  Bart.,  F.RS. 
Stavely,  Thomas,  &q. 
Stephen,  George,  Esq. 
Stephenson,  Danial,Esq. 
Stoddart,  Captain  C,  R  Staff  Corps. 
Stokes,  C  Esq.,M.RA.S.,F.RS.,G.S., 

&c. 
Stooks,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Stopford,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert, 

G.C.B. 
Sturge,  J.,  Esq. 
Sturt,  Captain  Charles,  F.L.S. 
Surtees,  Stevenson  V.,  Esq. 
Sutherland,  Robert,  Esq. 
Swinburne,  Captain  C.  H.,  RN. 
Symonds,  Captain  Sir  William,  RN. 

T. 

Talbot,  Earl,  KR,  F.RS.  and  S.A 
Taylor,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Herbert, 

G.C.H. 
Taylor,  Richard,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  G.S.,  &c. 
Taylor,  John.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Temple,  Sir  Grenville  T.,  Bart 
Thatcher,  Colonel,  E.LC. 
Thornton,  the  Right  Hoa  Sir  Edward, 

KC.B. 
Tindal,  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Tooke,  A.  W.,  Esq.,  MA. 
Trevelyan,  W.  C,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 

L.S. 
Trotter,  Sir  Coutts,  Bart 
Tuckett,  Frederick,  Esq. 
TumbuU,  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 


ValU,  A.  B.,  Esq. 

Vaughan,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles, 

G.C.H. 
Vemey,  Major  Sir  Harry  C,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Vetch,  Captain,  RE.,  F.RS.  andG.S. 
Vidal.  Captain,  RN. 
Vigors.    N.   A,    Esq.,    F.RS.,    G.S., 

M.RLA.&C 
Vulliamy,B,L.,Esq. 
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Walker,  Mr.  John 

Walker,  Mr.  Michael 

Ward,  H.  G.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Washington,  Captain,  R.N.- 

Washington,  Adam,  Esq. 

Watson,  Sir  Frederick  B.,K.C.H^P.R.S. 

and  S.A. 
Weale,  Mr.  J. 
Webb,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Wellington,  His  Grace  the  Puke  ofy 

K.G.,&c. 
Wells,  the  Dean  of,  P.R.S.,  F.L.S. 
Wells,  Major.  R.E. 
Westall,  WiUiam,  Esq.,  A.R JL 
Weaton,  Samuel  C,  Esq.    . 
Weyland,  John,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
White,  Vice-Admiral  J,  C. 
White,  Frederick,  Esq. 
Wilkinson.  William,  Esq. 
Willock,  Major  Sir  Henry,  KC.S. 
Williams,  Rev.  Dr. 
Willich,  Charles  M.,  Esq. 
Wilson,  John,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 


Wilson,  L.  P.,  Esq. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Isaac,  R.N. 
Winterbottom,  Edward,  Esq. 
Wittich,  William,  Esq- 
Wolfe,  Lieutenant,  R.N. 
Wool  more,  Sir  John 
Wortley.  Hon.  J.  Stuart,  F.R.S. 
Wray,  John,  Esq. 
Wright,  the  Rev.  George  Newnham, 

M.A. 
Wulff,  General,  R A. 
Wyatville,  Sir  Jeffrey,  RA.,  F.R.S., 

8.A.  and  Q.9. 

Y. 

Yarborough,the  Earl  of 

Yates,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  P.L,S.  and 

G.S. 
Yates,  John  Ashton,  Esq. 
Yates,  Joseph  Brookes,  Esq. 
Young,  Greorge  F.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Young,  James,  Esq. 
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John  Backhouse,  Esq. 

Captain  Beaufort,  R.N.,  F.R^. 

Captain  Bowles,  R.N. 
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Art.  I. — On  the  Monuments  and  Relics  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants 
of  New  Spain, — Communicated  by  Captain  Vetch,  Royal 
Engineers,  F.R,S.— Read  Nov.  28,  1836. 

Had  none  of  these  been  preserved  to  our  days,  the  study  of  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New  Spain 
would  have  deserved  as  little  interest  and  attention  as  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  or  Van 
Diemen^s  Land.  The  case,  however,  is  far  otherwise,  for  the 
pyramids  of  Teotihuachan,  Cholula,  Xochicalco,  and  Papantla, 
and  the  edifices  of  M  itla  and  Palenque,  are  erections  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  indicate  they  could  only  have  been  constructed  in  a 
country  teeming  with  population,  and  submitted  to  a  well  organ- 
ized government. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  we  learn  from 
Humboldt,  that  it  stands  upon  a  square  base,  each  side  of  which 
is  about  480  yards,  while  the  height,  in  its  original  state,  was  pro- 
bably not  short  of  180  feet,  or  one-eighth  of  the  base  line ;  and  if 
we  next  assume  that  the  slopes  were  formed  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
and  that  this  truncated  pyramid  was  divided  into  its  four  stages 
or  stories^  by  means  of  tluree  terraces,  each  30  yards  in  breadth, 
we  shall  find  the  solid  contents  of  the  structure  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  7^146,000  cubic  yards;  and  if  the  writer  is 
to  judge  of  this  pyramid  from  those  of  Teotihuacan,  the  whole 
must  have  been  cased  in  a  smooth  but  hard  coat  of  stucco  or  ce- 
ment, so  that  without  taking  into  account  the  edifices  which 
adorned  the  summit  and  other  parts,  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  labour  and  expense  bestowed  on  this  vast  pile,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  people  which  could 
spare  hands  for  such  an  erection,  must  have  been  numerous,  and 
that  the  nation  which  submitted  to  so  heavy  a  tax,  must  have  been 
under  an  entire  subjection  to  order  and  government ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  government  must  have  possessed  great  au- 
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tliority>  and  great  means^  and  that  it  was  capable  of  long  conti- 
nued exertion.* 

Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  but  partially  informed 
on  many  points^  eager  to  generalize,  and  to  adopt  a  theory  of  the 
passage  of  mankind  from  savage  to  civilized  Hfe,  is  constantly 
misjudging  and  depreciating  the  claims  of  the  original  Americans 
to  an  attainment  of  the  arts  and  condition  of  civilized  life,  and 
will  hardly  allow  that  any  monuments  exist  of  the  works  of  man 
deserving  of  notice ;  and  though  under  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  he  describes  it  as  nothing  more  than  a 
mount  of  solid  earth — ^but  what  more  remains  of  Babylon  ?  and 
where  shall  we  find  such  another  artificial  mount  of  solid  earth  ? 

With  respect  to  those  monuments  which  have  just  been  enume- 
rated, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  were  not  erected  at  or  near 
the  epoch  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  at  that  time  (with  the  exception  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula) 
they  were  then  in  the  same  ruined  and  deserted  state  as  we  now 
find  them;  and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  destruction  and 
abandonment  seem  as  much  wrapt  in  obscurity  as  those  of  their 
origin  and  construction,  notwithstanding  the  annals  of  the  Alco- 
huan  empire  are  considered  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  draw  a  great  line  of  separation 
between  these  more  ancient  monuments  of  New  Spain  (believed 
to  have  been  erected  under  the  Toltec  empire)  and  those  monu- 
ments erected  in  or  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  the  period  be- 
tween its  foundation  in  1325,  and  its  destruction  by  Cortes  in 
1521.  These  last,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  tribe  of  Astecs, 
or  Mexicans,  may  be  described  as  Astec  monuments.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  understand  why  Baron  Humboldt  describes  the 
palace  of  Mitla,  and  other  relics  in  the  south  of  New  Spain  as 
Astec  monuments,  since  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
were  not  only  constructed,  but  also  in  ruins  before  the  Astecs  had 
carried  their  power  and  conquests  so  far  south.  As  however  the 
Astecs  continued  for  one  century  after  the  foundation  of  their 
capital,  but  an  obscure  tribe  of  the  Alcohuan  empire,  of  which 
Tescuco  was  the  capital,  the  term  Alcohuan  would  better  express 
the  monuments  of  Anahuac,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Toltec  and  Alcohuan  monuments,  though  belonging  to 
ages  far  apart,  yet  present  the  curious  coincidence  of  both  abound- 
ing in  pyramidal  erections,  and  though  the  origin  and  destruction 

*  Major  Rennell  has  adopted  231  yards  as  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  hase  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  elsewhere  he  gives  his  opinion  that  the  monarchs 
who  erected  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  must  have  possessed  greater*  resources  and 
power  than  what  they  derived  from  that  country  alone. 
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of  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuflucan  are  aUke  lost  in  the  remoteness  of 
their  antiquity^  the  same  species  of  edifices  nevertheless  continued 
to  be  erected  up  to  the  date  of  the  Spanish  invasion ;  and  this 
hci  is  interesting^  in  seeming  to  show  that  the  second  period  of 
refinement  and  prosperity  in  Anahuac  was  erected  upon^  or  had 
grown  out  of  the  vestiges  of  the  arts  and  institutions  hsutided  down 
from  the  first  epoch.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  great  pyramid 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  Teoti- 
hnacan,  but  if  the  descriptions  and  drawings  of  that  of  Mexico 
can  be  relied  on^  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  pyramids  less 
alike  than  these  are.  But  the  fact  is^  the  Alcohuans  and  Astecs 
continued  to  build  temples  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  because  they 
maintained  doctrines,  and  creeds,  and  institutions  modelled  on 
those  of  the  Toltecs,  who  first  erected  temples  of  that  form. 

Between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  modem  pyramids  of 
New  Spain,  there  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  point  of  size. 
The  finst  being  of  the  most  imposing  dimensions,  whereas  the 
latter  would  not  particularly  arrest  attention.  If  we  are,  there- 
fore, allowed  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  power  and  civilization  of 
the  Toltecs,  compared  to  that  of  the  Astecs,  from  the  character 
and  design  of  their  respective  monuments,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  the  Toltecs  had  attained  a  far  greater  degree  of  power, 
wealth,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts,  than  that  acquired  by  the 
Astecs,  under  Montezuma  the  Second. 

My  object,  however,  at  present,  is  not  to  investigate  the  history 
of  the  Toltec  and  Alcohuan  people  or  empires,  but  rather  to  show 
that  the  monuments  of  the  fint  are  of  a  nature  and  epoch  to  excite 
a  strong  interest,  and  deserving  of  being  studied.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  ui^^,  on  the  other  hand,  that  huge  pyramids  of  solid  earth 
are  no  great  proofs  of  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life ; 
I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  show  what  these  do  appear  to 
prove.  But  amongst  many  other  indications  of  progress  in  art 
and  science,  the  most  omvincing  fact  will  probably  be,  the  per- 
fection they  had  arrived  at  in  measuring  the  year,  which,  it  may  be 
noticed,  they  made  to  consist  of  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days 
each,  to  which  were  added  five  odd  days,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
fifty-two  years  they  introduced  a  period  of  thirteen  days  to  com- 
plete their  cycle ;  and  Gama*  with  some  success  endeavours  to 
prove  that  they  introduced  thirteen  and  twelve  days  alternately  to 
their  cycles,  which  would  indeed  reduce  the  measurement  of  the 
year  to  the  degree  of  exactness  at  present  followed  in  Europe.  If 
we  admit  the  aiguments  of  Gama,  they  show  the  use  of  the  second 
cycle  of  104  years,  and  furnish  evidence  to  prove,  that  it  would 
require  long  continued  and  accurate  observations  of  the  heavens, 

*  Don  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gams,  *  Descripcion  Historica  y  Cronologica  de  las 
dof  Piedrai,  &c.* — Mexico,  1797. 
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and  a  careful  record  of  the  same,  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusions  they  did^  and  to  employ  cycles  of  such  long  duration 
as  fifty-two  and  one  hundred  and  four  years. 

In  geographical  extent  it  will  probably  be  ascertained,  that  the 
Toltec  monuments  may  be  traced  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to 
Chihuahua,  and  that  their  language  prevailed,  or  was  at  least 
known  to  the  same  extent,  about  2400  miles. 

In  the  State  of  Yucatan,  pyramids,  and  other  remains  are  said 
to  be  numerous.  The  ruined  cities  near  Palenque,  in  the  State 
of  Chiapas,  are  of  great  extent,  and  of  a  very  imposing  character. 
In  the  State  of  Oaxaca  are  the  ruins  of  Mitla  and  others.  In 
Anahuac  (or  the  Valley  of  Mexico)  ruins  and  remains  prevail  to 
a  great  extent;  near  Zacatecas  are  the  remains  styled  by  the 
Spaniards  Lo8  Edificios,  and  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  are  the 
Casax  Grandes,  Near  Maconi  and  the  river  Panuco  are  the 
ruins  of  two  cities ;  and  besides  those  already  described  by  tra- 
vellers, there  are  many  others  to  be  noticed,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
a  great  number  still  to  be  discovered.* 

If  we  suppose  all  these  monuments  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Toltecs,  or  of  kindred  tribes  to  them,  they  would  prove  some 
guide  as  to  the  extent  of  their  empire,  and  their  greater  frequency 
and  scale  in  some  places  might  be  considered  to  indicate  the  seat 
of  empire,  or  of  power  and  dense  population  ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  reasoning,  we  might  be  induced  to  place  the  first  and 
great  seat  of  empire  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and  the  second  at 
Teotihuacan. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
monuments  of  New  Spain,  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
coming  to  any  satisfetctory  conclusion  in  regard  to  them.  The 
field  of  investigation  is  a  wide  one  and  still  open,  and  it  is  but 
now  for  the  first  time,  from  the  number  of  scientific  inquirers, 
and  the  liberty  afforded  them,  that  we  may  expect  to  acquire 
sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  our  researches. 

The  plan  of  investigation  to  be  followed  woidd  be,  first,  to  fix 
geographically  the  sites  of  all  such  monuments,  and  secondly,  to 
have  them  carefully  examined  in  detail,  dimensions  taken,  and 
drawings  made  of  them,  and  occasionally  excavations. 

Having  premised  so  much  generally  on  the  monuments  and 
relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  I  now  proceed  to 
notice  a  collection  of  stone  figures  from  the  banks  of  the  river 

*  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  sent  to  press,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend  General  Yberri,  of  the  Mexican  service,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  tliis 
Society,  stating  that  he  was  proceeding,  by  order  of  the  {government,  to  survey  and 
make  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  a  great  and  ancient  city  of  the  Indigenes,  which  had 
just  been  discovered  (accidentally)  in  thej  mountainSi  about  eight  leagues  from 
Jalapa,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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Panuooj  in  the  ancient  district  or  country  of  Hnastecas.  These 
fignres  were  procured  by  Mr.  Francis  Vecelli,  while  making  a 
plan  of  the  river  Panuco  and  its  banks,  and  purchased  by  me  of 
him  at  Tampico,  in  the  year  1832,  and  are  now  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

I  shall  first  enumerate  the  figures,  and  then  offer  such  remarks 
as  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  them. 

1.  Male  figure,  with  high  conical  cap,  nearly  complete,  executed  in 
shelly  limestone. 

2.  Female  figure,  with  ornamented  head-dress,  with  low  conical  top, 
ear-rings,  and  lappets ;  on  the  reverse,  carved  simply  but  tastefully,  in 
a  fan,  or  lotus- fashion,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

3.  Female  figure,  nearly  complete,  with  conical  cap,  carved  lotus- 
fashion  on  the  reverse,  in  calcareous  sandstone. 

4.  Female  figure,  nearly  complete  to  the  knees ;  from  the  neck  to 
the  hip»joint  the  proportions  appear  good.  Head-dress,  with  conical 
top,  and  carved  lotus -fashion  on  tne  reverse,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

5.  Female  fiffure,  nearly  complete,  much  corroded,  high  conical  cap 
carved  lotus-fashion  on  the  reverse,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

6.  Small  female  figure,  with  conical  cap,  in  limestone. 

7.  Female  figure,  with  conical  cap,  the  base  rounded  instead  of  being 
square,  like  the  previous  ones ;  in  shelly  limestone. 

8.  Female  figure,  with  conical  cap  and  rounded  base,  in  shelly  lime- 
stone. 

N.B.  The  head-dress  of  the  two  last  resemble  very  nearly  what  I 
have  observed  in  some  Cingalese  and  Burmese  figures. 

9.  Female  figure,  with  ornamented  conical  cap,  Ethiopian  counte- 
nance, in  calcareous  sandstone. 

10.  Female  figure,  nearly  complete,  with  conical  cap,  in  calcareous 
sandstone. 

11.  Face  (good).  Eyes  hollowed  out  for  the  insertion  of  gems,  or 
plates  of  gold  (head-dress  restored). 

12.  Face  and  breast  of  a  female  figure ;  thick  lips;  much  corroded ; 
in  limestone. 

13.  Male  figure,  with  a  species  of  helmet,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

14.  Female  figure,  very  rude,  no  other  head-dress  than  a  fillet^  in 
calcareous  sandstone. 

15.  Female  figure,  mantled  and  hooded,  very  rude,  in  limestone. 

16.  Figure,  very  rude,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

17.  Female  figure,  with  an  infant  on  the  shoulders  of  it ;  calcareous 
sandstone. 

18.  Figure,  probably  male  (Herculean  or  extra  size) ;  from  the  waist 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg  clothed  and  ornamented.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  dress  of  this  figure  is  almost  identical  with  some  of  those 
formed  of  stucco  in  relief  in  the  ruined  city  near  Palenque,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  near  600  miles  from  the  Panuco. 

19.  Figure  of  a  monster,  part  man,  part  fish,  leaning  on  a  staff,  in 
shelly  limestone. 
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20*  Nondescript  figure,  bearing  anothier  on  its  shoulder,  in  siliceous 
limestone. 

21.  Circular  stone^  with  a  human  face,  very  lightly  relieved,  in  calca- 
reous sandstone* 

22.  Cylindrical  stone,  with  a  grotesque  face  on  it,  in  siliceous  lime- 
stone. 

23.  Colossal  head  of  a  bird,  in  shelly  limestone. 

24.  Large  bull-frog,  in  calcareous  sandstone. 

25.  Spherical  stone,  much  carved,  but  much  eroded,  in  limestone. 

26.  From  another  part  of  the  country. 

27.  Two  heads  on  one  stone.  I  found  this  and  another,  accidentally, 
in  my  first  journey  up  the  country  of  Huastecas  (1824). 

28.  Small  figure,  crouched  and  mantled,  much  wasted  or  eroded. 

29.  Small  head,  with  very  prominent  features,  similar  to  many  of 
those  figures  from  the  walls  of  Palenque,  in  calcareous  sandstone. 

30.  Small  head,  with  head-dress,  in  calcareous  sandstone. 

With  respect  to  the  age  or  epoch  of  the  figures  enumerated, 
there  is  no  tradition ;  and  we  can  only  form  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  same,  by  observing  the  erosion,  or  atmospherical  waste,  they 
have  undergone  in  a  tropical  climate.  Those  figures  formed  of 
shelly  limestone  are  carious,  from  the  falling  out  of  the  softer 
matter ;  indeed,  as  much  so  as  I  ever  observed  on  the  surface  of 
any  native  rock.  In  those  figures  formed  of  calcareous  sandstone 
of  a  hard  and  gritty  nature,  the  waste  is  nevertheless  considerable, 
and  has  produced  a  small  dimpled  surface,  which  may  be  well 
observed  in  figure  24  and  some  others,  and  will,  no  doubt,  convey 
to  the  minds  of  all  observers  the  impression  of  great  antiquity. 
In  figure  18,  though  of  a  very  hard  stone,  the  waste  in  some  parts 
has  been  very  considerable,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them 
with  other  portions  of  the  same  carving.  Nos.  21  and  28  present 
very  faded  or  softened  lines,  giving  every  impression  of  great  waste 
and  age ;  and  in  some  others  the  projections  of  little  wens  and 
veins  show  partly  the  depth  of  erosion.  Could  we  compare  these 
stones  with  others  of  a  like  nature  and  climate,  and  of  a  known 
age,  we  might  approximate  pretty  nearly  to  the  times  at  which 
they  were  fashioned.  Judging  from  my  own  observations  and 
impressions,  I  should  have  Httle  hesitation  in  pronouncing  some 
of  them  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old,  and  others  probably 
two  thousand. 

Whatever  may  be  the  absolute  age  of  these  figures,  we  may 
with  safety  ascribe  them  rather  to  the  Toltec  than  the  Alcohuan 
epoch,  not  only  from  their  appearance  of  age,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  province  of  Huastecas  had  not  partaken,  like 
that  of  Anahuac,  of  the  second  dawn  of  civilization  ;  but,  above 
all,  from  the  perfect  similarity  which  figure  18  bears  to  the  re- 
mains at  Palenque,  indicating  that  both  were  fashioned  when 
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similar  creeds  and  institutions  prevailed,  and  that  these  extended 
finom  the  banks  of  the  Usumasinta  to  the  Panuco. 

The  figures  are  mostly  female  ;  and  the  most  novels  as  well  as 
extra<»-dinarj  drcnmstance  exhibited^  is  the  character  of  the  head- 
dressy  expanded  to  a  great  size  behind>  with  a  square  fronts  and 
conical  top  more  or  less  elevated.  Did  these  represent  the  dress 
of  the  people^  or  are  they  symbolical  of  some  deity^  or  great  per- 
sonage among  them  ?  These  are  the  first  and  only  examples  of 
this  species  of  head-dress  I  have  seen  represented  among  the 
sculptural  relics  of  New  Spain,  though  I  have  no  doubt  others 
will  be  discovered ;  and  the  character  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
may  lead  to  connect  not  only  many  remains  of  the  New  Continent^ 
but  also  those  of  the  two  Continents,  should  it  really  prove  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  New  World  in  early  periods  flowed  from 
the  Old  one. 

There  is  one  remark  which  applies  to  nearly  all  the  figures — 
viz.,  whether  whole  lengths  or  half  lengths>  they  are  terminated 
below  by  a  considerable  piece  of  unshaped  stone,  presenting  no 
base  for  the  support  of  the  figure,  and  therefore  showing  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  built  into  walls  or  platforms. 

There  is  another  general  remark  to  be  made — ^viz.,  that  they 
are  geolc^cal  specimens  of  the  nearest  rocks  to  which  they  were 
found.  Rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Panuco  are  scarce ; 
but  when  they  occur,  consist  of  limestone  and  sandstone  passing 
into  each  other,  alternating  with  each  other,  and  with  friable  or 
loose  beds  of  shale  and  soft  sandstone.  The  harder  portions  rise 
diiefly  in  slabs  or  layers,  too  thin  for  sculptural  purposes,  as  will 
be  seen  fit>m  an  inspection  of  several  of  the  figures,  and  hence 
some  ingenuity  was  required  to  give  relief  to  the  prominent  parts. 
For  instance,  the  nose  of  figure  £  is  formed  by  cutting  deep  on 
each  side  of  it.  Where  the  stones  have  been  obtained  of  more 
substance,  more  freedom  and  roundness  may  be  observed,  as  in 
figure  4,  where  the  trunk  is  in  very  good  keeping. 

If  the  figures  under  consideration  are  to  be  considered  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  to  which  the  country  and  age  had  attained,  a 
very  low  estimate  must  be  formed  of  the  civilization  of  the  people. 
But  gathered  at  random,  it  may  be,  that  these  are  no  more  speci- 
mens of  attainment  of  the  arts,  than  country  sign-posts  and  grave- 
stones would  be  of  the  same  in  this  country.  To  judge  correctly, 
we  must  know  the  design  and  intended  application  of  the  figures, 
before  we  can  pronounce  the  people  rude  and  ignorant.  This  is, 
however,  a  subject  on  which  we  are  constantly  mistaking  the 
attainments  of  ancient  nations,  by  comparing  their  monuments 
with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  became  a  taste  or  fashion 
with  those  nations  to  produce  copies  after  nature  of  the  human 
form,  and  the  nearer  they  approached  nature  in  her  happier  nMxidsy 
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the  more  successful  were  their  aims  and  intentions.  But  with  the 
nations  of  Asia,  which  had  not  conceived  the  merit  or  value  of 
imitating  the  living  form,  their  intention  was  rather  to  depart  from 
nature,  and  engraft  exaggerations  and  peculiarities,  to  denote  pari- 
ticular  deities,  heroes,  or  law-givers,  and  these  figures  were  at 
once  symbolical  and  historical ;  and  thus,  the  huge  and  hideous, 
though  well-executed  stone  figure,  dug  up  in  the  square  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  the  year  1790,  besides  being  symboUcal  of  two 
or  more  divinities,  probably  contains  a  short  history  in  the  variety 
of  carvings  about  it,  and  the  complication  of  the  parts  is  such,  as 
must  have  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  execute,  from  the  original 
design ;  and  although  exhibiting  no  grace  or  taste,  fulfilled  the 
intention,  and  confers  no  small  credit  on  the  artificer  of  it. 

Where  the  design  is  evidently  and  solely  to  copy  nature,  the 
success  of  the  effort  is  unquestionably  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the 
art  or  skill  of  the  artist,  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  body  of 
figure  4,  and  the  face  of  figure  1 1,  may  be  taken  as  favourable 
samples,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terisds. 

The  features  of  the  face  are  very  different  in  these  figures, 
although  the  general  character  is  that  of  high  cheek  bones  and 
thick  lips.  The  foreheads  are  high  and  broad.  Indeed,  in  some 
of  the  small  terra  cotta  heads  I  procured  from  Teotihuacan,  the 
forehead  is  almost  too  largely  developed  to  be  natural.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  observations  of  Humboldt  in  his  researches  ? 
*'  It  is  no  doubt  from  following  this  standard  of  beauty,  that  even 
the  Astec  people,  who  never  disfigured  the  heads  of  their  chil- 
dren, have  represented  their  heroes  and  principal  divinities  much 
flatter  than  any  of  the  Caribs  I  saw  on  the  Lower  Orinoco."  For 
my  own  part,  most  of  the  figures  I  have  procured  or  seen  in  New 
Spain,  so  far  from  justifying  the  above  remark  of  Humboldt,  just 
lead  me  to  opposite  conclusions."^ 

The  value  to  be  attached  to  the  present  collection  is  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  Toltec  empire,  by 
affording  the  means  of  comparing  the  remains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Panuco  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  same  continent,  and  also 
with  the  reUcs  of  the  Old  World,  should  it  have  happened  that  the 
Toltecs  derived  their  knowledge  and  civilization  from  thence. 
This  last  is  an  important  question  in  the  history  of  man.     I  was 

*  The  modern  traveller  in  New  Spain  must  own  at  every  step  his  obligations  to 
Humboldt,  for  directing  his  attention  to  almost  every  point  of  interest,  and  he  will 
have  many  occatdons  to  be  astonished  how  so  much  and  such  diversified  information 
could  be  amassed  by  one  man  in-  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  subject  was,  how- 
ever, too  vast  not  to  leave  room  for  omissions  in  some  parts,  and  equivocations  in 
others ;  and  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  the  researches  of  the  modern  traveller  are 
to  a  mat  extent  limited,  and  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  cavil  at  the.writbgf  of  a 
traveller  highly  and  justly  celebrated. 
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rather  disposed  to  believe  at  one  time,  that  whatever  knowled||^ 
and  civilinition  the  Toltecs  possessed  was  of  American  growth ; 
but  the  numerous  pyramidal  erections  would  rather  countenance 
the  opposite  opinion.  These  structures  in  very  flat  countries,  and 
on  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  those  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Ganges,  are  appropriate  and  imposing  in  their  character, 
and  may  have  had  their  origin,  as  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  from 
floods ;  but  no  such  effects  or  uses  could  apply  at  Cholula  and 
Teotihuacan,  where  mountains  tower  above  them^  in  their  near 
vicinity,  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet. 

Plate,  No,  1 — Exhibits  a  front  and  back  view  of  the  stone 
figure  (No.  2)  from  the  banks  of  the  Panuco.  The  front  view  is 
a  good  sample  of  the  style  of  head-dress  characteristic  of  most  of 
these  figures — certainly  very  extraordinary,  and  probably  the  first 
specimen  of  the  kind  submitted  to  public  notice.  The  large  ear- 
rings with  pendants  or  lappets,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  arms 
and  hands,  are  also  characteristic ;  while  the  back  view  shows  the 
fEui-like  carving,  common  to  four  of  the  figures,  and  most  likely 
emblematical. 

Plate,  No.  2 — Presents  drawings  of  heads  in  terra  cotta,  from 
the  ruins  of  Teotihuacan.  These  appear  all  to  have  formed  orna- 
ments of,  and  to  have  been  broken  from,  articles  of  coarse  domestic 
pottery,  and  are  introduced  here  to  show  that  the  arts  could  not 
have  been  very  low  with  a  people  who,  with  such  coarse  materials, 
and  for  such  common  purposes,  could  fashion  heads  on  so  small  a 
scale,  exhibiting  so  much  character  and  expression,  as  in  figures 
1  and  2. 

Figure  1  seems  intended  to  show  a  peevish  male  countenance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years ;  and  that  of  No.  £,  the  emaciation  of 
extreme  old  age,  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  subjects  of 
warm  climates. 

Figures  3  and  4  are  specimens  of  heads  with  features  common 
to  that  of  great  numbers  found  at  Teotihuacan,  and  may  therefore 
have  resembled  the  people  by  whom  they  were  formed ;  their  chief 
peculiarity  seems  to  consist  in  the  size  and  expansion  of  the  forehead. 

While  the  preceding  remarks  were  passing  through  the  press, 
I  was  informed  that  Dr.  Von  Martins,  of  Munich,  had  printed 
a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria, 
which  threw  doubts  upon  the  existence  of  the  Toltecs  as  a  distinct 
nation.  I  have  not  read  that  paper,  but  subjoin  this  short  notice 
in  order  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject : — 

Summary  Notice  of  the  Toltec  People. — The  arrival  and  set- 
tlement of  the  Toltecae  on  the  borders  of  Anahuac  (Valley  of 
Mexico)  is  generally  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  sera. 
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Clavigero,  who  compared  several  authorities^  and  made  his  own 
computations^  has  fixed  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
ToUan  (Tula),  and  the  commencement  of  the  Toltec  monarchy,  in 
the  year  a.  d.  667 ;  and  the  same  author  places  the  ruin  and  close 
of  the  empire  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  King  Topiltzin  in  the 
year  1051 ;  remarkii^  very  justly  that  the  latter  event  could  not 
be  much  postponed^  in  consistency  with  the  succeeding  narratives 
of  the  Chechemecas  and  Acolhuas. 

It  appears  tome  that  the  period  of  384  years,  assigned  by  Cla- 
vigero for  the  duration  of  the  empire,  is  much  too  short,  for  the 
necessary  increase  of  population  and  resources  to  enable  the  Tol- 
tecs  to  erect  such  edifices  as  the  pyramids  of  Cholula  and  Teoti- 
huachan,  and  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  their  power 
in  Anahuac  must  have  occurred  much  earlier  than  what  he  has 
fixed  upon. 

The  destruction  of  the  Toltec  empire  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
period  of  severe  pestilence  and  famine,  which  almost  extinguished 
the  race.  This  account  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me  recon- 
cilable vidth  other  circumstances,  nor  is  it  an  event  probable  in 
itself;  since  history  hardly  afibrds  an  analogous  case  of  a  great 
and  numerous  people  being  so  nearly  destroyed  or  scattered  by 
such  calamities  alone.  This  catastrophe  will  be  much  more  satis- 
factorily explained  by  referring  it  to  the  frequent  inroads  of  bar- 
barous Chechemecas  and  Otomies  from  the  north,  in  the  train 
of  which  incursions  might  indeed  have  followed  pestilence  and 
famine.  Of  these  frequent  incursions  of  barbarians  from  the 
north  (to  whose  depredations  may  be  ascribed  the  destruction  of 
the  Toltec  cities  and  people)  I  have  not  seen  any  accounts ;  but 
many  circumstances  warrant  the  belief  that  it  must  have  been  so. 

Xolotl,  the  leader  of  a  powerful  army  of  Chechemecas  and 
Otomies,  entered  Anahuac,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  monarchy  at 
Tenayuca  in  the  year  1170,  and  placed  a  barrier  to  farther  irrup- 
tions of  a  like  nature  from  the  north.  At  this  period  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Toltecs  were  probably  in  ruins  and  deserted. 
Xolotl,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  arts  and 
knowledge  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  settled,  and 
afforded  them  protection  and  encouragement,  and  endeavoured  to 
unite  them  With  his  own  followers  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing 
and  instructing  them  better ;  and  such  vras  the  celebrity  of  the 
Toltecs  for  their  skill  in  the  arts,  that  whoever  became  able  as  an 
artificer,  was  honoured  by  the  appellation  of  Toltec  (Toltecalt)  : 
so  that  in  process  of  time  the  terms  Toltec  and  skilful  artificer 
became  almost  synonymous. 

From  the  death  of  Topiltzin  in  1051  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Chechemecan  monarchy  in  1170,  the  country  of  Anahuac 
was  probably  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  distress.     The  reign  of 
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Xolotl  afforded  rest  and  a  return  to  regular  govemiiient,  and  from 
that  epoch  the  events  recorded  in  history  begin  to  thicken^  and  a 
somewhat  continuous  and  consistent  narrative  then  commences^ 
and  continues  to  the  date  of  the  Spanish  invasion;  verified  in 
many  instances  by  reference  to  recorded  eclipses. 


II. — On  Sind,  By  Captain  A.  Burnes,  E.  I.  C,  Communi- 
cated by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay.  Read  Febru- 
ary 27,  1837. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  Sind  ;*  and  I  have  perused  most  of 
that  which  has  been  published,  as  well  as  written.  I  purpose 
therefore  to  state  concisely,  the  result  of  iny  reading  and  observa- 
tions. I  do  not  record  my  authorities,  and  I  leave  others  to  find, 
out  the  points  on  which  I  differ  from  preceding  writers.  It  is 
however  due  to  Mr.  Nathan  Crow,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
to  state  that  his  *'  Account  of  the  country  of  Sinde"  appears,  as 
£Eir  as  I  can  judge,  to  have  been  the  text  book  of  all  succeeding 
wiiters.  It  is  a  finished  essay  ;  and,  though  written  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1800,  remains  to  this  day  a  model  which,  I  think,  will 
seldom  be  surpassed.  It  may  then  be  asked  what  leads  me  to 
write  on  Sind  ?  I  do  so  because  we  have  had  many,  and  late, 
opportunities  of  increasing  our  information.  In  my  printed  work 
too,  I  have  rather  confined  myself  to  the  river  Indus  than  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, by  all  who  peruse  this  paper,  that  it  is  one  of  results. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Indus  is  called  Sind.  This  is 
also  the  name  given  to  that  river  itself  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
designation  is  ancient,  since  Arrianf  mentions  Sindomana.  To 
speak  generally,  that  country,  from  the  ocean  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Panjdb  rivers  with  the  Indus,  bears  the  name  of  Sind.  That 
is  fit)m  the  latitude  of  about  23°  to  29^  N.  and  from  67*^  to  71°  E. 
longitude.  The  banks  of  the  Indus,  however,  as  high  as  Sengar, 
which  is  in  about  3 1°  North,  are  sometimes  called  Sind.  With- 
out this  addition,  the  area  of  the  country  includes  about  100,000 
square  miles.  On  the  South  it  has  for  its  boundaries  the  pro- 
vince of  Kach'h  and  the  Ocean.  On  the  East  it  has  Rajwdrd,  or 
the  country  of  the  Rajputs,  as  also  the  Daudputrds.  On  the 
North  it  has  the  Panjab  and  Kach*h  Ganddvah.  On  the  West  lies 

♦  Sind,  in  Hindi  SimPh ,  is  the  land  of  the  Sind'hu  or  Indus.  In  the  ancient  Per- 
nan  and  several  nx>dera  dialects  H  is  substituted  for  S,  and  the  unaspirated  for  the 
aspirated  letter.  Hence  Sind'hu  became  Heandu,  Hendu,  Hindd,  Hind,  Indu-s. 
-P.S. 

t  Do  £xped«  Alezaodri,  ? L,  16,    It  wat  the  capital  of  Sambus.— F.  6. 
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Beluchbtan^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lofty  mountains 

The  great  feature  of  Sind  is  the  Indus.  It  traverses  the 
country  diagonally  in  one  trunk  to  the  latitude  of  25°  SCy,"^  when  it 
begins  to  throw  off  branches.  Its  Delta,  however,  commences 
below  T'hat'hah  in  the  latitude  of  24°  40',f  after  which  it  enters  the 
sea  by  eleven  mouths,  and  presents  a  face  of  125  British  miles  to 
the  ocean.  The  sources  of  this  great  river  are  unknown.  It  is 
Certain  that  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Himalaya  near  Thibet. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Shayuk  from  Kardkdrum  and  the  river  of 
Laddk'h,  from  near  the  Lake  Mansardwar  J,  are  its  principal  feeders. 
From  Kashmir  the  Indus  is  separated  by  a  snowy  range.  It  then 
receives  the  Abd  Sin  and  passes  on  to  Atak,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Ldndai,  or  river  of  Kdbul.  One  of  the  sources  of  this 
tributary  descends  from  Pteier,  and  is  nearly  as  remote  as  the 
principal  branch.  From  Atak  to  the  sea,  the  Indus  is  familiarly 
Known  by  the  name  of  "  Sind,"  or  *'  Atak."  Mihrdn  is  a  name 
only  known  to  foreigners.  Atak  signifies  '' forbidden,"  §  and  it  is 
said  to  be  so  called,  because  the  Hindus  are  forbidden  to  cross 
it.  Below  the  Panjdb  rivers,  it  takes  the  name  of  '^  Sird"  down 
to  Sehwdn,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  that  of  ^^  Ldr."  These 
are  two  BeWchi  words  for  north  and  south.  The  local  names 
for  different  parts  of  the  Indus  are  various.  Those  of  the 
branches  in  the  Delta  shall  be  afterwards  enumerated. 

The  face  of  Sind  is  uninteresting.  Eastward  of  the  Indus, 
there  is  not  a  rising  groimd  nor  a  stone  in  the  country,  excepting 
the  hillocks  of  Bhakar  and  Haider-dbdd.  It  is  flat  and  covered 
with  bushes,  till  it  at  last  joins  the  desert  of  sand-hills  which 
separates  Sind  from  India.  Westward  of  the  river,  as  low  down 
as  Sehwdn,  the  same  flatness  prevails  to  the  base  of  the  Beluchi 
mountains.  From  that  town  to  the  sea,  the  land  is  rocky  and 
barren.  The  Delta  of  the  Indus  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
other  rivers.  It  is  rich,  but  it  is  poorly  cultivated.  Ten  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  is  frequently  an  impervious  thicket.  Higher  up, 
it  is  overgrown  with  tamarisk  shrubs,  which  also  thread  into  each 
other.  The  rest  presents  a  naked  plain  of  hard  caked  clay. 
Much  of  the  land  that  is  adapted  for  agriculture,  is  only  used  for 
pasture.  Much  of  it  also  lies  neglected ;  yet  the  crop  of  rice  is 
extensive,  and  far  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  staple  of  Sind ;  the  inhabitants  live  on  it,  the  merchants  ex- 
port it.    It  is  more  abundantly  produced  towards  the  sea;  higher 

*  At  about  105  geographical  miles  from  the  8ea>  direct  distance* 
t  Or  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast.— £<£. 
I  Manas-sarovara,  i.  e.  the  mental  or  spiritual  lake*— F.  8. 
i  Bather  '  Bar/  <  obstacle.'— F.  S. 
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np^  the  other  graint-^wheat^  barley^  jnwiri,*  &c.  are  cultivated ; 
also  indigo^  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  hemp  :  both  the  latter  are 
used  as  narcotics.     There  are  but  few  trees  in  Sind. 

Sind  owes  its  fertiUty  entirely  to  the  Indus,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  annual  or  periodical  swell  of  the  river.  The  return 
of  the  waters  is  regular — ^they  rise  in  March  and  subside  in  Sep- 
tember. The  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  Himalaya  is  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon.  The  waters  are  courted  by  the  inhabitants 
and  distributed  by  canals  far  away  from  the  river.  The  actual 
swell  seldom  extends  half  a  mile  on  either  bank.  The  immediate 
banks  of  the  Indus  are  but  partially  cultivated.  The  soil  is  saline 
and  unfavourable  to  tillage,  as  is  proved  by  all  its  spontaneous 
productions.  Without  the  Indus,  the  whole  of  Sind  would  be- 
come as  perfect  a  desert  as  the  coimtry  lying  eastward  of  it. 
Encrustations  of  salt  and  saltpetre  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
The  latter  is  exported.  Many  of  the  shrubs  yield  alkaUs,  which 
are  used  in  manufactures.  With  all  these  natural  disadvantages, 
the  revenue  of  the  country  in  these  days  sometimes  reaches  forty 
lacs  of  rupees  (£400,000).  In  the  government  of  the  dynasty 
that  preceded  the  present,  it  yielded  eighty  lacs  (£800,000).  The 
depreciation  arises  partly  from  political  causes.  The  treasure 
possessed  by  the  rulers  is  considerable.!  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  Sind  cannot  be  considered  rich ;  possessing  a  resem- 
blance to  both  Egypt  and  Bengal,  it  has  not  the  richness  of  either. 
The  crops,  however,  are  reaped  without  labour ;  the  seed  is  scat- 
tered after  the  inundation,  and  the  harvest  is  certain. 

The  history  of  Sind  is  clearer  than  most  Asiatic  Chronology ; 
the  marked  feature  of  the  Indus  running  through  it,  has  contributed 
to  preserve  it.  Herodotus  says,  that  Darius  Hystaspes  sent  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  Indus,  which  sailed  out  of  the  river. 
Alexander  the  Great  turned  this  information  to  account.  He 
found  the  country  inhabited  by  Hindus,  and  ruled  by  Brdhmans. 
It  was  made  subject  to  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Bactria,  but 
r^ained  its  independence,  which  it  preserved  till  the  rise  of  Islam, 
when,'after  various  struggles,  it  becanie  Mohammedan.  In  the  first 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  or  the  seventh  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
caliphs  overturned  the  Brahmanical  dynasty,  and  ruled  by  deputies 
from  Bagdad.  Dahr,  son  of  Chach,|  was  the  name  of  the  deposed 
R^j&,  and  A16r,§  near  the  modern  B'hakar,  was  his  capital.  Sul- 
tin  Mahmud  of  Ghaznain||  conquered  it  in  the  eleventh  century. 

*  Holcus  Sorghum  of  Linnaeas,  Sorghum  vulgare.  Penoon,  Syn.  1801,  Large 
or  lodian  Millet.— F.  S. 

f  This,  however,  has  been  much  o?errated,  and  particularly  so  by  myself. 

X  D&har  or  V&hor.  son  of  Jaj,  in  the  Avin  Akbar(,  ii.  1 18.   Svo.  Kd.   (  Or  Alwar. 

I  Ghuxni,  for  Ghaznah  or  Ghaznaim  (the  t«ro  Ghaznahs),  was  first  introduct*d 
by  that  father  of  distortions,  Col.  Dow,  who  transformed  the  Moghiil  name 
^ptegin  into  AbiNtagi,  partly  from  an  error  in  his  Feisian  MSS.,  and  partly  because 
his  Munshls  made  the  final  n  quiescent.— F.  S. 
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Iletmish^'*'  the  Ghamian  Sultdn  of  Dehlf^  made  it  a  fief  of  his 
crown^  which  it  continued  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
native  Rijis  recovered  their  ascendancy.  The  successful  tribe 
was  the  Sumrd^f  which  was  settled  in  the  confines  of  Makrdn  at 
the  Mohammedan  invasion.  They  did  not  long  retain  their  power^ 
and  were  displaced  by  the  Simah>  another  great  and  ancient  na- 
tive tribe,  which  yet  exists  in  the  country.  They  took  the  title  of 
Jdm.  The  Rdja  of  Kach^h  and  the  J&rejah  Rajputs,  are  de- 
scendants from  these  Sunahs.  There  are  both  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan Simahs.  They  held  it  till  it  was  again  subdued,  after  some 
difficulty,  by  the  Tdtdr  conquerors  of  Dehli ;  who,  for  a  time, 
used  the  Simahs  to  govern  it.  Nddir  Shdh  annexed  it  to  his 
crown,  and  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Kdbul,  raised 
up  by  Ahmed  Sh&h,  one  of  his  generals,  to  which  it  is  nominally 
subject  at  this  day.  In  the  time  of  NAdir  the  country  was  granted 
to  the  Kildrds,  a  religious  family  from  Beluchist^.  In  the  reign 
of  Timur  Shah  of  Kabul,  it  was  conferred  on  the  Tilpur  family, 
also  of  Beldch  origin,  who  now  hold  it 

The  inhabitants  of  Sind  are  much  scattered,  but  the  country 
is  not  populous.  In  traditional  poesy,  it  is  said  to  be  ^^  nau  laVfU 
Sindhy^  that  is,  nine-lac  Sind.  The  meaning  of  this  is  obscure, 
but  I  do  not  discard  it ;  for  the  same  rhyming  statistics  assign 
"  Chmid  ChdH''  (or  14  times  40=560)  to  Kach'h.  Though  in 
excess  of  its  number  of  inhabited  places,  this  is  sufficiently  near 
to  be  understood.  Sind  is  said  to  have  a  lac  of  pir's,  or  saint's 
tombs  in  it.  To  quit  legends,  Sind  has  a  vast  number  of  vil- 
lages, most  of  which  are  moveable.  In  the  desert  they  are  called 
''  fVdnd,''  near  the  river  ''  Rdf  and  "  Tanddr  The  temporary 
villages  of  Sind  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
difficult,  in  consequence,  to  fix  the  population  of  Sind  ;  it  is 
difficult  even  to  fix  the  number  of  inhabited  places.  A  village  is 
often  changed,  and,  if  stationary,  it  even  changes  its  name  with  its 
owner.  This  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  abori- 
gines. No  two  maps  of  Sind  can  resemble  one  another.  The 
provinces  or  subdivisions  of  it  even  change  names.  I  find  no  less 
than  fifty  names  of  these  in  one  author,  and  he  says  that  their 
limits  run  into  each  other.  Even  in  Alexander's  times,  we  have 
the  names  of  so  many  kingdoms  on  the  Indus,  that  we  can  only 
account  for  them  by  exaggeration,  to  enhance  the  conquests  of  the 
Greeks.  The  whole  population  may  amount  to  a  million.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  moveable.  The  large  places  are  not  nu- 
merous. Shikdr-pur  is  the  first  in  importance,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  25,000,  which  surpasses  that  of  the  modem  capital 

*  Iletmish  is  the  participle  past  of  the  verb  iietmek,  to  ''bear,"    ^'lead,"  &c. 
Altmish,'*  sixty/'  is  not  admissible  here. — F.  S. 
t  S6ma  R4i>  of  the  Lunar  Royal  JEtace  ?— F.  a 
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Haider-ab&d.  T'liat*hah,  the  ancient  metropolis^  has  abont  15^000 
souls.  The  only  other  places  of  note  are  Sabjal^  Khair-pur,  Ldd- 
khini/  B'hakar  (with  Rdri  and  Sakkar),  Sehwdn,  Hdl6,  and 
Kar£ch'hi^  which  latter  is  a  seaport^  and  the  only  one  accessible 
to  ships  in  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sind  are  chiefly  Mohammedan.  A  fourth 
of  the  population  may  be  Hindu.  There  are  no  people  of  other 
tribes  or  creeds^  if  we  except  a  few  Sik'hs  of  the  Panjab,  called 
Sik^h  L(5h£m'.  The  Mohanmiedans  are  tall  and  well  proportioned ; 
very  dark  in  complexion.  All  other  Mohammedans  shave  the  hair  * 
of  the  head>  but  the  Sindians  preserve  it^  which  gives  them  a  look 
very  different  from  other  Asiatics.  They  also  wear  caps  instead 
of  turbans.  Sind'hi  is  a  term  generally  used  for  those  who  live 
in  temporary  villages.  They  are  mostly  the  original  inhabitants 
omverted  to  Isldm^  who  have  intermarried  with  the  conquerors. 
There  are  Mohammedans  in  Sind,  and  Hindus  in  Kach'h,  who 
claim  one  lineage.  The  Hindus  do  not  differ  from  those  in  India. 
They  are  fairer  than  the  Mohammedans.  The  Ldh&m'  and  Bhdtid 
tribes  prevail :  they  are  purely  commercial.  They  are  not  op- 
pressed more  than  in  other  Mohammedan  countries.  They  are 
often  employed  in  places  of  confidence.  They  amass  wealthy  but 
they  conceal  it,  and  wish  to  appear  poor. 

The  subjugation  of  Sind  has  been  always  facilitated  by  the 
Indus.  India  escaped  in  many  places  the  inroads  from  the  West, 
but  Sind  was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  every  invader.  It 
is  easily  accessible  from  the  Panjdb,  but  it  is  separated  from 
India  by  a  desert.  Sind  has  very  little  resemblance  to  India  on 
that  account.  The  people  have  not  the  effeminacy  of  the  Indian, 
nor  have  they  the  polish  of  the  Persian.  They  are  less  civilized 
than  either  ;  ignorant,  and  very  bigoted.  This  arises  from  the 
nature  of  their  government.  It  continues  from  the  limited  con- 
nexion with,  other  countries.  The  Mohammedan  invasion  involved 
a  change  of  creed  among  the  people,  and  the  impression  has  never 
been  effaced.  The  dynasty  of  the  KA\6t&s  was  religious,  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  apparent  everywhere.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  in 
Sind  "there  is  no  spirit,  but  in  celebrating  the  'I'df,  no  liberality,  but 
in  feeding  lazy  Sayyads,  and  no  taste  but  in  ornamenting  old  tombs.'* 
The  desire  to  propagate  the  faith  does  not  now  interfere  with  a 
certain  degree  of  toleration  towards  the  Hindus ;  that  tribe  is  not 
respected,  but  it  is  not  degraded.  An  unclean  idolater  is  a  com- 
mon term  of  reproach,  but  has  much  the  same  acceptation  in 
Sind  as  heretic  has  among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Justice  is  meted  out  to  both ;  if  it  cannot  be  claimed  it  is  not  re- 


»  Or  L6rk'h&nf. 
t  The  Festival  at  the  end  of  Ramas&n  (Lent),  called  Baii&m  by  the  Tuiks.— F.  8. 
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fused.  There  are  no  great  Hindu  buildings  in  Sind^  but  there 
are  at  the  same  time  no  grand  Mohammedan  ones^  except  a  mosque 
and  some  tombs  at  T*hat'hah. 

The  government  of  Sind  may  be  called  despotic.  Its  rulers, 
the  Amirs,  are  restrained  by  no  laws,  though  they  pretend  to 
abide  by  the  dicta  of  the  Koi^  in  their  administration  of  justice. 
There  are  no  officers  such  as  K&zis  or  Mdl&s,  who  exercise, 
independent,  their  functions,  or  receive  their  patronage  and  en- 
couragement. Sayyads  and  Fakirs  are,  however,  respected  to 
*  veneration,  the  one  as  being  descended  from  the  line  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  other  as  following,  or  pretending  to  follow,  a  life  of  great 
austerity.  Many  of  the  fakirs  are,  without  doubt,  \irtuous  men, 
but  the  great  bulk  are  hjrpocritical  fanatics.  The  universal  re- 
spect shown  to  them  seems  to  have  corrupted  the  land.  The 
mendicants  in  Sind  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Asia.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  beggars,  for  they  levy  tri- 
bute in  crowds,  and,  by  threats,  with  great  arrc^nce.  Many  of 
the  common  people  take  to  this  profitable  vocation,  which  only 
requires  some  show  of  sanctity.  This  is  exhibited  in  various 
ways ;  one  of  the  most  common  is  to  sit  all  night  on  the  house-top, 
and  repeat  the  sacred  name  of  ''  Allah''  (or  God)  as  many  thousand 
times  as  the  tongue  can  utter  it.  In  Sind,  religion  takes  the 
worst  possible  turn.  It  does  not  soften  the  disposition  of  the 
rulers  or  the  asperities  of  the  people !  it  becomes  a  trade,  and  its 
worthless  professors  degrade  it  and  themselves.  To  this  there  is 
no  counteracting  effect  in  the  Grovernment,  which,  besides  encou- 
raging these  worthies,  is,  in  itself,  politically  oppressive.  Trade 
and  agriculture  languish  under  it.  The  people  have  no  stimulus 
to  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  they  are  less  degraded  than  might  be 
looked  for.  They  are  passionate  as  well  as  proud.  They  have 
much  subtle  flattery,  but  this  does  not  deceive  in  Sind.  If 
trusted,  the  Sindian  is  honest ;  if  believed,  he  is  not  false ;  if 
kindly  treated,  he  is  grateful.  I  repeat,  that  in  oppression  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Hindu  appear  to  be  pretty  equal  sharers. 

Without  political  freedom,  and  with  misdirected  religious  zeal, 
Sind  cannot  boast  of  the  condition  of  its  population.  There 
is  no  intermediate  class  between  the  rulers,  their  favoured 
Sayyads,  and  the  common  people.  Some  Hindus  are  rich,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  poor.  Their  dress,  subdued  man- 
ners, and  filth,  all  attest  it.  They  have  no  education;  few 
of  them  can  read ;  very  few  write.  In  physical  form  they  seem 
adapted  for  activity,  the  reverse  is  their  character.  Their  facul 
ties  appear  benumbed.  Both  sexes,  Hindu  and  Mohamme- 
dan, are  addicted  to  "  Bang,"  an  intoxicating  drug,  made  from 
hemp.  They  also  drink  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice  and  dates. 
Debauchery  is  imiversal,  and  the  powers  of  man  are  often  im- 
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paired  in  early  life.  They  do  not  seek  for  other  than  gross  and 
sensual  amusements.  People  only  congregate  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  worthies  or  saints^  who  are  deemed  capable  of  repairing  the 
wasted  and  diseased  body,  as  well  as  the  soul.  They  have  few 
social  qualifications,  and  even  in  common  life  keep  up  much 
formal  ceremony.  There  are  no  healthful  exercises  among  the 
peasantry,  who,  as  well  as  the  grandees  of  the  land,  lead  a  life  of 
sloth.  To  be  fat  is  a  distinction.  A  better  government  would 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  people ;  without  it  the  Sindian 
and  his  country  will  continue  in  the  hopeless  and  cheerless  state 
here  represented.  I  venture  to  reverse  the  observation  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  say  that  the  mediocrity  of  their  abilities  and  fortunes 
is  fatal  to  their  private  happiness.  The  effect  is  also  fatal  to  the 
public  prosperity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  sciences  are 
not  cultivated  in  Sind.  The  arts,  however,  exhibit  some  taste 
and  ingenuity.  Leather  is  better  prepared  than  in  any  part  of 
India;  and  their  ''Kmgis,"  or  sUk-cotton  cloths,  are  rich  and 
beautiful.  The  artisan  receives  no  encouragement ;  the  peasant 
has  no  reward  for  his  toil. 

The  language  of  Sind  is  of  Hindi  origin.  The  upper  classes 
speak  corrupted  Persian,  the  lower  orders  a  jargon  of  Sind*hi  and 
Panjabi.     Sind'hi  is  a  written  language. 

A  despotic  government  is  necessarily  upheld  by  force.  The 
citizen  is  lost  in  the  soldier.  The  great  portion  of  the  land  in 
Sind,  is  held  on  the  tenure  of  affording  military  service.  Ex- 
ternal enemies  are  not  now  to  be  much  dreaded,  so  that  the  fetters 
of  the  people  are  forged  for  themselves.  They  furnish  their 
rulers  with  the  means  to  oppress.  They  never  knew  a  citizen's 
rights,  and  they  are  as  ignorant  of  their  own  strength  as  of  their 
rulers'  weakness.  Most  of  the  chiefs  in  Sind  are  BelGches.  In 
their  relative  position  to  the  people,  they,  in  some  degree,  re- 
semble the  Mamltiks  of  Egypt.  They  are  not,  however,  re- 
cruited (as  was  that  body)  from  abroad,  though  they  keep  up  a 
connexion  with  their  native  country.  They  are  the  last  invaders 
of  Sind.  The  time  of  their  inroad,  I  cannot  fix,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably a  succession  of  inroads.  It  is  now  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
Beluch  from  any  other  Sindian,  for  they  have  intermarried  with 
the  people.  They  preserve,  however,  with  care  their  lineage,  and 
name  their  tribes  with  honour.  The  Sindians  complain  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Beluches,  but  habit  has  subdued  their  energies 
to  resist.  The  military  power  of  Sind  is  considerable.  For  an 
Asiatic  state  it  is  respectable,  though  without  discipline.  The 
force  consists  of  infantry ;  the  arms  are  a  matchlock  and  sword. 
The  former  is  of  a  description  peculiar  to  Sind.  There  are  few 
horses,  so  that  there  is  a  want  of  cavalry.  There  are  guns  in 
Sind,  but  their  artillery  is  always  ill-served  and  neglected.     On 
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a  foreign  inroad  the  country  would  rise  in  arms,  and  the  three 
different  Tdl-pur  chiefs  would  contribute  their  contingents  to 
meet  the  enemy.  From  an  European  force  I  believe  they  would 
shrink  without  resistance  ;  certainly  without  any  persevering 
opposition.  As  a  soldier  the  Sindian  is  considered  brave ;  at 
least  he  is  respected  by  his  neighbours,  and  often  hired  by  them 
as  a  mercenary.  He  does  not  lose  his  reputation  by  being  forced 
to  yield  to  disciplined  valour^  which  is  an  exotic. 

The  productions,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  in  Sind,  differ  but 
little  from  other  parts  of  India.  Most  of  the  former  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Many  of  the  European  vegetables  that  are 
now  so  common  in  India,  have  not  been  introduced.  Apples  are, 
however,  found  even  so  low  as  T'hat'hah.  The  climate  of  Sind  is 
variable.  In  the  winter  the  cold  is  great :  ice  is  common.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  most  oppressive,  and  rain  is  almost  un- 
known. The  dust  is  intolerable.  The  clayey  nature  of  the  soil 
admits  of  all  moisture  being  soon  exhaled,  and  the  least  wind 
raises  clouds  of  impalpable  powder.  The  houses  require  venti- 
lators in  the  roof,  and  the  windows  and  doors  are  made  of  the 
smallest  dimensions  to  exclude  the  dust.  Altogether  the  climate 
of  Sind  is  sultry  and  disagreeable,  and  very  trying  to  the  consti- 
tution. The  only  remarkable  tenant  of  the  Indus  is  the  sable- 
fish  (paid),  which  enters  the  river  four  months  during  the  year. 
This  fish  is  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  rivers  of  Western  India  : 
it  is  highly  flavoured.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  in  Sind ; 
but  the  country  is  thick,  and  it  is  difficult  to  kill  it.  The  camels 
and  buffaloes  of  Sind  are  superior  and  very  numerous.  The 
horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  general  larger  than  those  of  India. 
Of  all  these  there  are  vast  herds.  They  are  to  be  found  both 
near  the  river  and  away  from  it.  All  that  tract  between  Sind 
and  India,  and  north  of  the  Ran*  of  Kach'h,  is  frequented  by 
herdsmen  and  shepherds^  who  find  water  in  wells  and  tanks. 
They  live  in  ''wands,"  and  are  erratic  in  their  habits.  The 
tract  is  much  more  frequented  than  its  appearance  in  the  map 
(where  it  is  described  as  a  desert)  would  suggest.  There  is  pas- 
ture between  the  sand-hills,  and  they  themselves  are  not  destitute 
of  verdure.  The  jnlu  (salvadora  persica),  Ararflf  (capparis  aphylla), 
bdbul  (mimosa  Farnesiana),  andp'hok,  are  its  principal  productions, 
with  the  thorny  milk  bush  and  swallow  wort  (asclepias  gigantea). 
The  geological  features  of  Sind  need  not  detain  me.  I  found 
fossil  shells  at  Jerk  and  Luk'hpat.  At  the  latter  place  some  of 
these  weighed  twelve  and  sixteen  pounds  English,  and  were  in  a 

*  Great  Salt  Morass, 
f  This  is  the  Ar6k  of  the  Arabs  (not  Bruce's  Rack),  also  called  Karfr  and 
Kair.    The  author  writes  khureel ;  so  that  the  Sind'hiaos  probably  say  k'haril  with 
an  aspirated  A,— F»  S. 
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perfect  state  of  preservatkm.  They  were  imbedded  in  limestone. 
Westwatd  of  the  Indus  various  kinds  of  marble  are  found. 
Limestone  indeed  appears  to  be  the  principal  formation.  Sand* 
.  stone  also  exists.  I  found  a  small  piece  of  it,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Luk'hpat,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  which,  for  the  first  foot, 
was  mixed  with  fresh-water  shells.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  the  Hdid  mountains. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  most  striking  geographi- 
cal feature  of  Sind  is  the  Indus. 

Its  length  of  course,  and  the  body  of  water  discharged  by  this 
river,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  old  world.  Its  tribu- 
taries even  are  rivers  of  some  magnitude.  The  Hydaspes,  Hy- 
draotes,  and  Hesudrus,  are  superior  to  the  Rhone.  The  course 
of  the  Hyphasis  is  forty  miles  longer  than  that  of  the  Elbe,  and 
only  sixty  less  than  that  of  the  Rhine.  Yet  the  channel  of  the 
Indus  seldom  exceeds  the  width  of  half  a  mile.  In  the  winter  it 
is  even  narrower.  During  the  season  of  inundation  the  different 
branches  which  it  throws  off  are  filled.  By  October  they  become 
unnavigable  and  stagnant.  The  Indus  is  a  foul  river  and  very 
muddy,  with  numerous  shoals  and  sand-banks.  Though  there  is 
generally  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  shallowest  parts,  flat- 
bottomed  boats  only  can  navigate  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
vessels  with  a  keel  get  fixed  on  the  banks,  and  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Indus  is  navigable  for  about  1200  miles  from  the 
sea.  Boats  may  drop  down  it  from  within  fifty  miles  of  Kdbul. 
Above  its  junction  with  the  river  of  Kdbul,  the  Indus  is 
not  navigable. 

After  the  Indus  has  fairly  entered  Sind,  it  throws  off  its 
branches.  At  B'hakar,  which  is  an  insulated  fortress  of  flint  on 
the  Indus,  below  the  latitude  of  28°  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
inundation  are  sometimes  drained  off  by  a  channel.  In  two  years 
out  of  three  it  is  dry ;  but  when  this  channel  is  followed,  the  water 
passes  the  ancient  city  of  Aldr  (four  miles  from  B'hakar),  and 
through  the  desert  near  Amerkot,  to  the  Eastern  mouth  or 
Kdri.  Some  authors  suppose  this  to  have  been  once  the  course 
of  the  great  river.  The  reasons  are  more  specious  than  probable. 
The  first  permanent  offset  of  the  Indus  is  the  Feleili,  which 
passes  eastward  of  the  capital  Haider-abdd.  It  successively 
takes  on  the  name  of  Guni,  P'hardn,  and  K6rii  and  separates 
Kach'h  from  Sind  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  next  off- 
set takes  its  departmre  near  Jerk,  and  is  named  Pinydri.  It 
afterwards  is  called  GungrS,  and  where  it  enters  the  sea.  Sir : 
both  these  branches,  the  Feleili  and  Pinydri,  have  been  closed 
by  *'  bands "  or  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  At  their 
estuaries,  therefore,  they  are  but  creeks  of  the  sea,  and  have  salt 
instead  of  fresh  water,  if  the  inundation  does  not  make  them 

c  2 
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fresh  by  its  excess.  Some  remarkable  changes  were  brought 
about  in  the  eastern  mouth  from  an  earthquake  in  1819>  by  which 
a  large  tract  of  land  was^  and  still  continues,  submerged. 

About  five  miles  below  T'hat'hah,  the  Indus  forms  its  Delta 
by  dividing  into  two  branches.  These  bear  the  names  of  Bdgir 
and  Sdtd.  The  first  runs  oflF  at  right  angles  westward  ;  the  other 
flows  southward.  The  Bdgar  passes  Pir  Pattah,  Ddrdji,  and 
Ldhori  Banders,  and  enters  the  sea  by  two  subdivisions,  the 
Piti  and  Pitiydni.  The  Sdtd  subdindes  into  seven  streams, 
and  reaches  the  sea  by  the  mouths  of  Juwah,  Ri'chel,  Haj^an, 
Khediwari  Gdrd,  and  Mall.  There  are  even  other  subdivi- 
sions, but  it  would  only  confuse  to  name  them.  All  these  mouths 
have  communication  with  each  other,  so  that  the  internal  navigation 
of  the  Delta  is  extensive.  The  course  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
is  most  capricious  and  inconstant.  One  year  the  Bdgdr  is  dry, 
and  in  another  the  Satd  shares  a  like  fate.  In  1809  the  principal 
portion  of  the  waters  were  disembogued  by  the  Bdgdr.  In 
1831  their  channel  of  egress  was  confined  to  the  Satd.  The 
seven  mouths  of  the  Sdta  even  vary  in  their  supply  of  water,  but 
one  branch  of  the  Indus  is  always  accessible  to  country  boats. 
The  great  mouth  at  present  is  the  Gdrd,  but,  from  sand-banks,  it 
is  not  accessible  to  ships.  Those  mouths  which  discharge  least 
water  are  most  accessible. 
Kach'h,  Januaiy,  18*36. 


III.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  the  Tower  of  Bd-l-haff, 
on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Arabia,  to  the  Rvins  of  Nakab  al 
Hajar,  in  April,  1835. — Communicated  by  Lieutenant  Well- 
sted,  Indian  Navy.     Read  January  23,  1837. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  of  the  south  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, by  the  East  India  Company's  surveying  vessel  the  Palinurus, 
while  near  the  tower  called  Ba-'l-haff,  on  the  sandy  cape  of  Ras-ul 
Aseida,  in  lat.  13®  57'  north,  long.  46|^  east  nearly,  the  Bedowins 
brought  us  intelligence  that  some  extensive  ruins,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  being  erected  by  infidels,  and  of  great  antiquity,  were 
to  be  found  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 

I  was  in  consequence  most  anxious  to  visit  them,  but  the  several 
days  we  remained  passed  away  bringing  nothing  but  empty  pro- 
mises on  the  part  of  Hdmed*  (the  officer  in  charge  of  the  tower,) 
to  procure  us  camels  and  guides ;  and  at  length,  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  survey,  the  ship  sailed  to  the  westward. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure,  April  29th,  1835,  some  hopes 
were  held  out  to  me  that  if  I  remained,  camels  would  be  procured 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  convey  us  to  some  inscriptions,  but  a  few 

*  An  abbreviation  for  Ahmed  or  Mohammed. — F.  S. 
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bours*  distance  from  the  beach ;  and  in  this  expectation  I  remained 
behind  with  Mr.  Cruttenden^  a  midshipman  of  the  Palinums^ 
and  one  of  the  ship^s  boats. 

Towards  noon  the  camels  were  brought^  and  I  was  then  some- 
what surprised  to  hear>  after  much  wrangling  among  themselves^ 
the  Bedowins  decline  proceeding  to  the  inscriptions^  but  express 
their  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  the  ruins  I  had  before  been 
so  desirous  of  visiting.  For  this  I  was  then  unprepared ;  I  had 
with  me  no  presents  for  the  Sheikhs  of  the  different  villages 
through  which  I  had  to  pass^  and  only  a  small  sum  of  money ;  but 
what  (as  r^arded  our  personal  safety)  was  of  more  moment^ 
liixned,  who  had  before  promised  to  accompany  me,  declined  (on 
the  plea  of  sickness)  now  to  do  so. 

It  was,  however,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  not  to  be 
lost,  and  I  determined  at  once  to  place  myself  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  proceed  with  them.  Accordingly,  I  dispatched  my 
boat  to  the  vessel  with  an  intimation  to  the  commander  that  I 
hoped  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  to  be  at  the  village  of  '  A'in, 
on  the  sea  coast,  when  he  could  then  send  a  boat  for  me. 

Having  filled  our  water  skins  at  three  p.  m.,  accompanied  by 
an  ill-looking  fellow  (styling  himself  the  brother  of  Hdmed),  and 
another  Bedowin,  we  mounted  our  camels  and  set  forward. 

The  road  after  leaving  Bi-l-haff  extends  along  the  shore  to 
the  westward.  On  the  beach  we  saw  a  great  variety  of  shells ; 
among  them  I  noticed  (as  the  most  common)  the  Pinna  fragilis, 
the  Solen,  the  Voluta  musica,  and  several  varieties  of  OUves ; 
fragments  of  red  tubular  coral,  and  the  branch  kind  of  the 
white,  were  also  very  numerous. 

Under  a  dark  barn-shaped  hill,  which  we  passed  to  the  right, 
our  guides  pointed  out  the  remains  of  an  old  tower,  but  as  we 
were  told  there  were  no  inscriptions,  and  as  its  appearance  from 
the  ship  indicated  its  being  of  Arab  construction,  we  did  not  stay 
to  examine  it. 

At  4h.  50m.  we  passed  a  small  fishing  village  called  Jillch, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  huts  rudely  constructed  with  the 
branches  of  the  date  palm.  Along  the  beach  above  high-water 
mark,  the  fishermen  had  hauled  up  their  boats,  where  they  are 
always  (unless  required  for  use)  permitted  to  remain. 

In  their  construction  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which 
I  have  described  in  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

At  7h.  20m.  we  left  the  coast,  and  wound  our  way  between  a 
broad  belt  of  low  sand-hills,  until  8h.  30m.,  when  we  halted  for 
about  two  hours,  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  'Ain 
Jowdri,  to  which  one  of  our  guides  was  dispatched,  in  order  to 
secure  a  supply  of  dates,  the  only  food  they  cared  to  provide  them- 
selves with.     Directly  he  returned  we  again  mounted.     At  llh. 
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the  loud  and  deep  barking  of  some  dogs  announced  to  us  Aact 
we  were  passing  the  village  of  'Am  Ab6  Mabuth,*  but  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  inhabitants^  and  at  Ih.  a.m.  we  halted  for  the  night. 

We  were  now  in  the  territories  of  the  Diyabi  Bedowins,  who, 
from  their  fierce  and  predatory  habits,  are  held  in  much  dread  by 
the  surrounding  tribes.  Small  parties  while  crossing  this  tract,  are 
not  unfrequently  cut  off, — ^and  we  were  therefore  cautioned  by 
our  guides  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  their  approach.  But  after 
spreading  our  boat  cloaks  in  the  sand,  we  were  little  annoyed  by 
any  apprehensions  of  this  nature,  and  slept  there  very  soundly 
until  the  following  morning,  Thursday,  April  30th. 

The  Bedowins  called  us  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  partaking 
of  some  coffee  which  they  had  prepared,  we  shook  the  sand  (in 
which  during  the  night  we  had  been  nearly  buried)  from  our 
clothes,  and  at  five  a.  m.  at  a  slow  pace  we  again  proceeded  on  our 
journey. 

At  7h.  we  ascended  a  ledge  about  400  feet  in  elevation,  from 
the  summit  of  which,  we  obtained  an  extensive  but  dreary  ^iew  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Our  route  lay  along  a  broad  valley, 
either  side  being  formed  by  the  roots  or  skirts  of  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains.  As  these  extended  to  the  northward  they  gradually 
approach  each  other,  and  the  valley  there  assumes  the  aspect  of 
a  narrow  deep  defile.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  space  between 
our  present  station  and  the  sea  gradually  widens,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  barrier  about  thirty  miles  in  width,  forming  a  waste  of  low 
sandy  hillocks ; — so  loosely  is  the  soil  here  piled  that  the  Bedowins 
assure  me  that  they  change  their  outline,  and  even  shift  their 
position  with  the  prevailing  storms.  How  such  enormous  masses 
of  moving  sand,  some  of  which  are  based  on  extensive  tracts  of 
indurated  clay,  could  in  their  present  situation  become  thus 
heaped  together,  affords  an  object  of  curious  inquiry.  They  rise 
in  sharp  ridges,  and  are  all  of  a  horse -shoe  form,  their  convex 
side  to  seaward,  f  Our  camels  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
crossing  them,  and  the  Bedowins  were  so  distressed  that  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  repeatedly  for  them.  The  quantity  of  water  they 
drank  was  enormous.  I  observed  on  one  occasion  a  party  of  four 
or  five  finish  a  skin  holding  as  many  gallons. 

At  8h.  we  found  the  sun  so  oppressive  that  the  Bedowins  halted 
in  a  shallow  valley  under  the  shade  of  some  stunted  tamarisk 
trees.  Their  scanty  foliage  would  however  have  afforded  us  but 
slight  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  if  our 
guides  had  not  with  their  daggers  dug  up  or  cut  off  the  roots  and 
lower  branches,  and  placed  them  at  the  top  of  the  tree.     But 

*  So  pronounced,  but  probably  'Ain  Abu  Ma*bad.— F.  S. 
+  The  same  formation  of  sand-hills  was  ibuml  by  Pottinger  in  Beluchistan,  and 
by  Dr.  Meyen  in  1831,  in  the  Pampa  grande  de  Arequipa.— £. 
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having  done  ao,  they  quietly  took  possession  of  the  most  shady 
spots,  and  left  us  to  shift  the  best  way  we  could.  Although  we 
were  not  long  in  availiug  ourselves  of  the  practical  lesson  they  had 
taught  us,  I  began  to  be  far  from  pleased  with  their  churlish 
behaviour.  Every  approach  I  made  towards  a  good  understand- 
ing was  met  by  the  most  imgracious  and  repulsive  return. 

They  now  held  frequent  conversations  with  each  other  apart, 
of  which  it  was  evident  we  were  made  the  subject, — and  they  not 
only  refused  fire- wood  or  water,  in  other  quantities  than  they  con- 
sidered sufficient,  but  they  watched  our  movements  so  closely,  that 
I  found  it,  for  a  time,  impossible  to  take  either  notes  or  sketches. 

I  have  no  wish  to  drag  forward  anticipated  dangers,  but  it  was 
impossible  but  that  I  should  feel  if  these  men  played  us  false, 
our  situation  must  have  been  a  critical  one.  I  know  that  the 
natives  of  this  district  were  reported  to  be  especially  hostile  to 
those  of  any  other  creed  than  their  own,  and  that  they  had  some 
years  ago  (by  seducing  them  with  promises  from  the  beach)  cut 
off  the  whole  of  a  boat's  crew  of  the  only  vessel  that  had  pre- 
viously touched  on  their  coast,  and  I  could  not  but  attribute  to 
m^-self  some  degree  of  rashness,  in  thus  venturing  with  no  better 
pledge,  than  their  fidelity,  for  our  safety.  There  was  however  but 
little  time  for  such  reflections,  and  without  evincing  in  my  man- 
ner any  change,  or  mistrust,  I  determined  to  watch  their  conduct 
narrowly,  and  to  lose  sight  of  nothing  which  might  be  turned  to 
our  advantage. 

At  lOh.  30m.  continued  our  journey  on  the  same  sandy  mounts 
as  before.  At  Ih.  SOm.  we  passed  a  sandstone  hill  called 
Jebel  Mdsinah.  The  upper  part  of  this  eminence  forms  a  nar- 
row ridge  presenting  an  appearance  so  nearly  resembling  ruins, 
that  it  was  not  until  our  subsequent  visit  to  them  that  we  were 
convinced  to  the  contrary.  We  had  now  left  the  sandy  mounts 
and  were  crossing  over  table  ridges  elevated  about  200  feet  from 
the  plains  below,  and  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  the  beds  of 
former  torrents,  which  had  escaped  from  the  mountains  on  either 
hand.  The  surface  of  the  hills  was  strewn  with  various  sized 
fragments  of  quartz  and  jasper,  several  of  which  exhibited  a  very 
pleasing  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  valleys  the  only  rocks  we  found  were  a  few  rounded 
masses  of  primitive  cream-coloured  limestone.  Placing  the  ex- 
istence of  these  in  conjimction  with  the  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tain on  either  side,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to 
be  of  this  formation — ^which  is  indeed  the  predominant  rock 
along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 

A  few  stunted  acacias  now  first  made  their  appearance,  which 
continued  to  increase  in  size  as  we  advanced. 

At  four  p.  M.  we  descended  into  W&di  M eifah,  and  halted 
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near  a  well  of  good  light  water.  The  change  which  a  few 
draughts  produced  in  the  before  drooping  appearance  of  our 
camels,  was  most  extraordinary.  Before  we  arrived  here,  they 
were  stumbling  and  staggering  at  every  step;  they  breathed  quick 
and  audibly,  and  were  evidently  nearly  knocked  up — ^but  directly 
they  arrived  near  the  water,  they  approached  it  at  a  round  pace, 
and  appeared  to  imbibe  renovated  vigour  with  every  draught. 
So  that  browsing  for  an  hour  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
trees  around,  they  left  as  fresh  as  when  we  first  started  from 
the  sea-coast,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and 
the  heavy  nature  of  the  road. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  these  animals  should  have  been  so 
much  distressed  in  crossing  a  tract  of  only  forty  miles.  Camels 
however  differ  in  Arabia,  in  point  of  strength  and  speed,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.  These  with  us  at  present  bore  about 
the  same  resemblance  to  those  on  which  I  journeyed  from  'Aden 
to  Ldheji,  as  a  first-rate  hunter  would  to  a  post-horse  in  England. 

During  the  time  we  remained  here,  an  Arab  brought  several 
fine  bullocks  to  water.  They  have  the  hump  which  we  observe 
in  those  of  India,  and  to  which  in  size,  the  stunted  growth  of  their 
horns,  and  their  light  colour,  they  bear  otherwise  a  great  resem- 
blance. 

Arak  trees  are  here  very  numerous,  but  they  are  taller, 
larger,  and  seem  a  different  species  to  those  found  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  camels  appear  very  fond  of  those  we  found  here^ 
but  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  they  never  feed  on  the  latter. 

The  arak  tree*  is  common  to  Arabia,  to  Abyssinia,  and  to  Nubia ; 
is  found  in  many  places  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, — and 
the  southern  coast  of  Socotra  abounds  with  it.  Its  colour  is  of  a 
lively  green,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  sends  forth  a  most  fragrant 
odour.  The  Arabs  make  tooth-brushes  of  the  smaller  branches 
which  they  take  to  Mecca  and  other  parts  of  the  East  for  sale. 

Tamarisk  and  acacia  trees  are  also  very  numerous,  and  the 
whole  at  this  period  were  sprouting  forth  young  branches,  and 
their  verdant  appearance,  after  crossing  over  such  a  dreary  waste 
of  burning  sand,  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  the  eye. 

At  five  p.  M.  we  again  mounted  our  camels,— our  route  continued 
in  a  west-north-westerly  direction  along  the  valley.   It  is  about  one 

*  SaWadora  Persica,  called  also  siwak  and  misw&k  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  probably 
a  plant  of  African  origin,  being  found  throughout  tropical  Africa*  From  Siw&k, 
pronounced  Suag  by  Dr.  Oudeney  (Denham^s  Tra?els,  p.  31),  and  called  pyotdt  in 
Senegambia  (Adanson'g  Travels,  p.  290),  the  Arabs  have  formed  the  verb  sd^a,  he 
brushed  his  teeth,  and  tiwdk  or  miswdk,  a  toothbrush.  Its  fniit,  when  unripe,  is 
called  berir  ;  when  ripe,  kebath.  It  is  well  described  by  Forskal  (Flora  Arabica, 
p.  32)  uuder  the  name  of  Cissus  Arborea.  It  is  not  the  K4k  of  Bruce  (Appendix, 
pi.  44),  which  is  the  Avicennia  nitida  (Delile,  Voy.  en  Arable  de  L£ou  la  Borde, 
p.  81). 
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and  a  half  mile  in  width ;  the  bank  on  either  side^  and  the  ground 
over  which  we  were  passing,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  a  power- 
ful stream^  having  but  a  short  time  previous  passed  along  it. 

The  country  also  b^ns  to  assume  a  far  different  aspect.  Nume- 
rous hamlets^  interspersed  amidst  extensive  date  groves,  verdant 
fields  of  jowaree,  and  herds  of  sleek  cattle,  show  themselves  in 
every  direction, — and  we  now  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the 
sea-shore  fell  in  with  parties  of  inhabitants.  Astonishment  was 
depicted  on  the  countenance  of  every  person  we  met,  but  as  we  did 
not  halt,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  by 
gazing  for  any  length  of  time  on  us.  But  to  compensate  for  such 
a  disappointment,  one  of  our  party  remained  behind,  to  commu- 
nicate what  he  knew  of  us.  In  answer  to  the  usual  queries,  who 
we  were?  whether  we  were  Musselmans?  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  our  business  here?  his  reply  was,  that  we  were  Kafirs 
going  to  Nakab  al  Hstjar  in  order  to  visit,  and  seek  for  treasure. 
Others  he  gratified  with  the  intelligence  that  we  arrived  here  to 
examine  and  report  on  their  country,  which  the  Kafirs  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to 
impose  silence  on  him,  he  laughed  outright  at  my  expostulation ; 
while  our  guides,  either  disliking  to'  be  seen  in  our  company,  or 
having  some  business  of  their  own,  left  us  the  instant  we  arrived 
near  the  village. 

They  returned  shortly  after  sun-set,  and  we  were  in  the  act  of 
halting  near  to  a  small  hamlet,  when  the  inhabitants  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  them,  requesting  they  would  remove  us  from  the  vicinity 
of  their  habitations.  Remonstrances  or  resistance  (except  on  the 
part  of  our  guides,  who  remained  quiet  spectators  of  all  which 
was  passing  without  an  attempt  at  interference)  would  have  been 
equally  vain,  and  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  submit. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  our  Bedowins 
had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  road,  for  we  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  three  or  four  miles,  when  we  found  ourselves  climbing 
over  the  high  embankments  which  enclose  the  jowaree  fields. 

The  camels  fell  so  frequently  while  crossing  these  boundaries, 
that  the  Bedowins  at  last  lost  all  patience,  took  their  departure, 
and  left  us  with  an  old  man  and  a  little  boy,  to  shift  for  ourselves. 
I  should  have  cared  the  less  for  this,  if  before  they  left,  they  had 
had  the  goodness  to  let  us  know  to  what  quarter  they  had  in- 
tended to  proceed, — ^but  this  they  had  not  condescended  to  do, 
and  we  were  consequently  preparing  to  take  up  our  quarters  in 
the  fields  when  we  unexpectedly  came  across  an  old  woman,  who 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  as  soon  as  she  was  informed  of 
our  situation,  promised  to  conduct  us  to  her  house.  We  gladly 
followed  her,  but  had  wandered  so  far  from  the  path,  that  we  did 
not  arrive  there  till  eleven  in  the  evening. 
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We  fbtmd  our  guides  comfortably  seated  in  a  nelgbbouring 
house^  smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  coffee.  I  was  exces- 
sively annoyed^  but  it  would  have  availed  me  nothing  to  have 
displayed  it. 

It  appears  we  had  arrived  at  a  sort  of  caravansera^  one  or  more 
of  which  are  usually  found  in  the  towns  of  Yemen,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  East. 

A  party  had  arrived  shortly  before  us,  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  men,  who  were  drinking  coffee  and  smoking.  We  therefore 
requested  the  old  lady  (whose  kindness  did  not  abate  when  she 
heard  we  were  Christians)  to  remove  the  camels  from  the  court 
yard,  and  there,  after  a  hearty  supper  of  dates  and  milk,  we  slept 
very  soundly  imtil  about  three  o'clock,  when  we  were  awakened 
by  finding  our  guides  rummaging  our  baggage  for  coffee.  At  any 
other  period  I  should  probably  have  been  amused  at  witnessing  the 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  they  proposed  helping  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  nonchalance  they  exhibited  in  piling,  without  cere- 
mony, saddles,  baskets,  or  whatever  came  in  their  way,  upon  us. 
But  men  are  not  in  the  best  humour  to  enjoy  a  practical  joke  of 
this  nature,  when  snatching  a  hasty  repose,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
work — and  I  therefore,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  used  to  us, 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  them  to  remove  what  they  were 
seeking  for.  As  we  anticipated,  they  took  this  in  high  dudgeon, 
but  their  behaviour,  unless  they  had  proceeded  to  actual  violence, 
could  not  have  been  much  worse  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  and  I 
therefore  cared  little  for  such  an  ebullition. 

Friday y  1st  May, — Although  it  was  quite  dark  last  night  when  we 
arrived  here,  yet  we  could  not  but  be  aware,  from  the  state  of  the 
ground  we  had  passed  over,  that  there  must  be  abundance  of 
vegetation,  yet  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  scene  that  opened 
upon  our  view  at  day-light  this  morning. 

Fields  of  dhurrah,*  dokhn,f  tobacco,  &c.,  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  their  verdure  of  the  darkest  tint.  Mingled 
with  these  we  had  the  soft  foliage  of  the  acacia,  and  the  stately, 
but  more  gloomy  aspect  of  the  date  palm, — ^while  the  creaking 
of  the  numerous  wheels  with  which  the  grounds  are  irrigated, 
and  several  rude  ploughs,  drawn  by  oxen  in  the  distance ;  to- 
gether with  the  ruddy  and  lively  appearance  of  the  people  (who 
now  flocked  towards  us  from  all  quarters) — and  the  delightful 
and  refreshing  coolness  of  the  morning  air,  combined  to  form  a 
scene,  which  he  who  gazes  on  the  barren  aspect  of  the  coast 
could  never  anticipate  being  realized. 

At  six  A.  M.  we  again  mounted  our  camels.  We  passed  in 
succession  the  villages  of  Sahun,  Gharigah,  and  Jewel  Sheikh, 

*  Sorghum  yulgare.  t  Sorghum  saccharatum. 
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uid  at  8I1.  SOm.  arrived  at  another  small  village^  where  we  had 
bitheno  been  led  to  anticipate  we  should  find  the  Sultdn ;  but,  to 
our  very  great  joy,  we  found  upon  inquiring  for  him,  that  he  had 
set  oflF  yesterday  for  'Abbdn,  and  we  accordingly  pushed  on. 

Several  people  stopped  us  on  the  road  to  inquire  who  we 
were,  and  where  we  were  going  ?  They  saluted  us  with  much 
civility  after  the  Arab  fashion,  and  appeared  perfectly  satisfied 
at  the  answer  our  guides  now  thought  proper  to  give  to  them^ 
that  we  were  proceeding  to  their  Sultan  on  business. 

We  met  the  only  man  who  recognized  us  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  as  Englishmen.  He  was  a  native  of  Hadramaut,  and 
had  heard  of  the  English  at  Shaher.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  we  were  proceeding  to  purchase  Hasan  Ghor^b  from 
'Abdu-1  Wahid. 

At  Qh.  we  passed  Mans6rah,  and  Sa'id,  and  at  Qh.  30m.  ar- 
rived at  Jewel  Agil,  one  of  the  largest  hamlets  of  the  group. 
Leaving  several  other  villages  to  the  left,  we  now  passed  over  a 
hill  about  200  feet  in  height,  composed  of  a  reddish-coloured 
sandstone.  From  the  summit  of  this,  the  ruins  we  sought  were 
pointed  out  to  us. 

As  their  vicinity  is  said  to  be  infested  with  robbers,  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  at  a  village,  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  its  inhabitants 
to  accompany  us  to  them.  Our  guides,  as  usual,  having  gone  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  had  left  us  to  make  our 
breakfast  on  dates  and  water,  in  any  sheltered  spot  we  could  find. 
The  sun  was  nearly  vertical,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  afforded 
us  no  protection. 

Seeing  this,  several  of  the  inhabitants  came  forward,  and  offered 
with  much  kindness  to  take  us  to  their  dwellings.  We  freely 
accepted  the  offer,  and  followed  one  to  his  habitation.  Coffee 
was  immediately  called  for,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  by 
promising  to  return  if  possible  in  the  evening,  after  we  had  visited 
the  ruins,  that  we  prevented  his  ordering  a  meal  to  be  immediately 
cooked  for  us. 

This,  combined  with  several  other  instances  which  came  before 
us  on  our  return^  convinced  me  that  if  we  had  been  provided 
with  a  better  escort,  that  we  should  have  experienced  neither  in- 
dvihty  nor  unkindness  from  this  people. 

About  an  hour  from  this  village  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
Nakab  al  Hajar,*  and  a  rapid  glance  soon  convinced  me,  that 
their  examination  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  fatigue 
or  privations  we  had  undergone  on  our  road  to  them. 

The  hill  upon  which  they  are  situated,  stands  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  and  divides  a  stream  which  passes,  during  floods,  on 
either  side  of  it.     It  is  nearly  800  yards  in  length,  and  about 

*  Nakabu-1-hajar  signifies  ^*  the  excavation  from  the  rock." 
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350  yards  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  direcdon  of  its  greatest 
length  is  from  east  to  west.  Crossing  it  diagonally^  there  is  a 
shallow  valley,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  which 
swell  out  into  an  oval  form.  About  a  third  of  its  height  from  the 
base,  a  massive  wall  averaging,  in  those  places  where  it  remains , 
entire,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  has  been  carried  com- 
pletely round  the  eminence.  This  is  flanked  by  square  towers, 
erected  at  equal  distances.  There  are  but  two  entrances  by 
which  admission  can  be  gained  into  the  interior.  They  are  situ- 
ated north  and  south  from  each  other,  at  the  termination  of  the 
valley  before  mentioned. 

A  hollow  square  tower,  each  side  measuring  fourteen  feet, 
stands  on  either  hand.  Their  bases  are  carried  down  to  the 
plain  below,  and  they  are  carried  out  considerably  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Between  these  towers,  at  an  elevation  of 
twenty  feet  from  the  plain,  an  oblong  platform  has  been  built, 
which  extends  about  eighteen  feet  without,  and  as  much  within  the 
walls.  A  flight  of  steps  apparently  was  formerly  attached  to  either 
extremity  of  the  building,  although  now  all  traces  of  them  have 
disappeared.  This  level  space  is  roofed  with  flat  stones  of  mas- 
sive dimensions,  resting  on  transverse  walls.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  we  could  not  trace  any  indication  or  form  of  gates. 
The  southern  entrance  has  fallen  much  to  decay,  but  the  northern 
remains  in  almost  a  perfect  state.  The  sketch  on  the  map  will 
illustrate  its  appearance  and  dimensions  better  than  any  verbal 
description. 

Within  the  entrance  of  this,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet  from  the 
platform,  we  found  the  inscriptions,  which  are  also  given.  They 
are  executed  with  much  apparent  care,  in  two  horizontal  Unes  on 
the  smooth  face  of  the  stones  of  the  building.  The  letters  are 
eight  inches  in  length.  Attempts  have  been  made,  though  with- 
out success,  to  obliterate  them.  From  the  conspicuous  situation 
which  they  occupy,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  but  that  when 
deciphered,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  date,  and  purport  of  its  erection. 

The  whole  of  the  wall,  the  towers,  and  some  of  the  edifices 
within,  have  been  built  of  the  same  material,  a  compact  greyish- 
coloured  marble  streaked  with  thin  dark  veins  and  speckles.  All 
are  hewn  to  the  required  shape  with  the  utmost  nicety.  The 
dimensions  of  those  at  the  base  of  the  walls  and  towers,  were 
from  five  to  six  and  seven  feet  in  length,  from  two  feet  ten  inches 
to  three  feet  in  height,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth. 
These  decrease  in  size  with  the  same  regularity  to  the  smnmit, 
where  their  breadth  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  those  below. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  there,  though  I  did  not  measure  it, 
cannot  be  less  than  ten  feet,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  about 
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four  at  the  simmiit  Notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  its 
foundation^  the  stones  are  all  without  deviation^  placed  in  the 
same  horizontal  lines.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  cemented 
with  mortar,  which  has  acquired  a  hardness  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  stone.  Such  parts  of  the  wall  as  remain  standing,  are  ad- 
mirably knitted  together.  Others  which  by  the  crumbling  away 
of  their  bases^  incHne  towards  their  fall,  still  adhere  in  their  tot- 
tering state  without  fracture.  And  those  patches  which  have 
fallen,  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  huge  undissevered  masses. 

There  are  no  openings  in  these  walls,  no  turrets  at  the  upper 
part, — the  whole  wears  the  same  stable,  imiform,  and  solid  ap- 
pearance. In  order  to  prevent  the  mountain  torrent,  which  leaves 
on  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country  evident  traces  of  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  course,  from  washing  away  the  base  of  the  hill,  several 
buttresses  of  a  circular  form  have  been  hewn  from  that  part,  and 
cased  with  a  harder  stone.  The  casing  has  disappeared,  but  the 
buttresses  still  remain. 

We  must  now  visit  the  interior,  where  we  arrived  at  an  oblong 
square  building,  the  walls  of  which  face  the  cardinal  points.  Its 
largest  size,  fronting  the  north  and  south,  measures  twenty-seven 
yards.  The  shorter,  facing  the  eastward,  seventeen  yards.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  a  kind  of  free-stone,  each  stone  is  cut  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  whole  is  so  beautifully  put  together,  that  I  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  insert  the  blade  of  a  small  penknife  between 
them.  The  outer  surface  has  not  been  polished,  but  bears  the 
mark  of  a  small  chisel,  which  the  Bedowins  have  mistaken  for 
writing. 

From  the  extreme  care  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  building,  I  have  little  doubt  but  it  formerly  served 
as  a  temple,  and  my  disappointment  at  finding  the  interior  filled 
up  with  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  roof,  was  very  great.  Had  it  for- 
tunately remained  entire,  we  might  have  obtained  some  monu- 
ment which  would  possibly  have  thrown  light  on  the  obscure  and 
doubtful  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  the  form  of  religion 
followed  by  the  earlier  Arabs. 

Above  and  beyond  this  building  there  are  several  other  edifices, 
but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  form  or  appearance. 

From  a  stone  which  I  removed  from  one  of  the  walls,  the  in- 
scription was  copied. 

Nearly  midway  between  the  two  gates,  there  is  a  well  of  a  cir- 
cular form  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  in  depth.  The  sides 
are  lined  with  unhewn  stones,  and  either  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  serve  some  process  of  drawing  the  water,  a  wall 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  has  been  carried 
romid  it. 

On  the  southern  mound  we  were  not  able  to  make  any  dis- 
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coveries.  The  whole  appears  an  undistinguishable  mass  of  ruins. 
Within  the  southern  entrance^  on  the  same  level  with  the  plat- 
form, a  gallery  four  feet  in  breadth,  protected  on  the  inner  side 
by  a  strong  parapet  three  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  outer  by  the 
principal  wall,  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards.  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  what  purpose  this  could  have  served.  In  no 
portion  of  the  ruins  have  we  been  able  to  trace  any  remains  of 
arches  or  columns,  nor  could  we  discover  on  their  surface  any  of 
those  fragments  of  pottery,  coloured  glass,  or  metals,  which  are 
always  found  in  old  Egyptian  towers,  and  which  I  also  saw  on 
those  we  discovered  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Arabia. 

Although,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  deface  the  inscriptions,  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing having  sufiTered  from  any  other  ravages  than  those  of  time ; 
and  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  hardness 
of  the  material,  every  stone,  even  to  the  marking  of  the  chisel, 
remains  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  hewn. 

We  were  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  Arabs  had  pre- 
ser\'ed  any  tradition  concerning  their  buildings,  but  they  refer 
them,  in  conunon  with  the  others  we  have  fallen  in  with,  to  their 
Pagan  ancestors. 

"  Do  you  believe,"  said  one  of  the  Bedowins  to  me,  upon  my 
telling  him  that  his  ancestors  were  then  capable  of  greater  works 
than  themselves,  '^  that  these  stones  were  raised  by  the  imassisted 
hands  of  the  Kdfirs  ?  No !  no !  they  had  devils,  legions  of  devils 
(God  preserve  us  from  them  !)  to  aid  them."  This  we  found  was 
genersdly  credited  by  others. 

Our  own  guides  followed  us  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we 
were  strolling  over  the  ruins,  in  expectation  of  sharing  in  the 
golden  hoards,  which  they  would  not  but  remain  convinced  we 
had  come  to  discover ;  and  when  they  found  us  as  they  supposed 
unsuccessful  in  the  search,  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  we  had  not  been  able  to  draw  them  from  the  spirits, 
who,  according  to  their  belief,  keep  continual  watch  over  them. 

The  ruins  of  Nakab  al  Hajar,  considered  by  themselves,  pre- 
sent nothing  therefore  than  a  mass  of  ruins  surrounded  by  a  wall ; 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  stones  with  which  this  is  built,  the  unity 
of  conception  and  execution,  exhibited  in  the  style  and  mode  of 
placing  them  together, — ^with  its  towers,  and  its  great  extent, 
would  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  considerable  labour  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  But  in  Arabia,  where,  as  far  as  is  known,  architec- 
tural remains  are  of  rare  occurrence,  its  appearance  excites  the 
liveliest  interest.  That  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity (how  remote  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  inscription  will  determine) 
is  evident,  by  its  appearance  alone,  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  similar  edifices  which  have  been  found  amidst  Egyptian 
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rains.  We  have  (as  in  them)  the  same  inclination  in  the  walls, 
the  same  form  of  entrance,  and  the  same  flat  roof  of  stones.  Its' 
situation  and  the  mode  in  which  the  interior  is  laid  out,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  served  both  as  a  magazine  and  a  fort, — and  I  think 
we  may  with  safety  adopt  the  conclusion  that  Nakab  al  Hajar, 
as  well  as  the  other  castle  which  we  have  discovered,  were  erected 
during  that  period  when  the  trade  from  India  flowed  through 
Arabia  towards  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Europe,  and  Arabia 
Felix,  comprehending  Yemen,  Saba,  and  Hadramaut,  under  the 
splendid  dominion  of  the  Sabaean  or  Homerite*  dynasty,  seems  to 
have  merited  the  appellation  she  boasted  of. 

The  history  of  these  provinces  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
but  Agatharchides,  before  the  Christian  era,  bears  testimony,  in 
glowing  colours,  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Sabians,  and 
his  account  is  heightened  rather  than  moderated  by  succeeding 
writers. 

This  people,  before  Mkrbef  became  the  capital  of  their  king- 
dom, possessed  dominion  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Arabia.  We  are  expressly  informed  that  they  planted  columns 
in  eligible  situations  for  trade,  and  fortified  their  establishments. 

The  conunerce  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  channel ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  learn  from  an  early  period,  of  the  existence  of 
several  flourishing  cities,  at,  or  near  the  sea-coast,  which  must 
have  shared  in  it.  We  know  nothing  of  the  interior  of  this  re- 
markable country,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  is  most 
certainly  the  case  with  Nakab  al  Hajar,  that  these  castles  will 
not  only  point  out  the  tracks  which  the  caravans  formerly  pursued, 
but  also  indicate  the  natural  passes  into  the  interior. 

The  inscription  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  discover, 
will,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  create  considerable  interest 
among  the  learned. 

This  character  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopic,J 
which  in  many  respects  approaches  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac, — and 
when  the  inscription  from  Hasan  Ghorab  was  shown  to  a  learned 
Orientalist  in  Bombay,  he  at  once  proved  the  justness  of  the  sug- 
gestion, by  pointing  out  an  exact  similitude  between  several  of  the 
letters.  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Oriental  literature  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further, — and  these  few  remarks  arising  out  of 
what  has  come  before  me,  are  offered  with  much  diffidence. 


*  The  ancient  people  called  Himyarf  by  the  modem  Arabs  were  probably  called 
Homeirf  by  their  ancestors,  as  their  territory  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Home- 
rit«  of  Ptolemy  (Googr.  vi  6). 

t  The  Mariaba  of  the  Greeks  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  778). 

I  It  also  has  some  similitude  to  the  mideciphered  characters  on  the  L&t  of  Fiiot 
Sh4h  at  Dehli  (As.  Res.  vii.  pi.  7 — 10). — F.  S.  Similar  characters  may  also  be  sit* n 
on  the  p«dettal  of  a  small  statae  ia  the  museum  at  Bombay  i 
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Nakab  al  Hajar  is  situated  north-west,  and  is  distant  forty- 
eight  miles  from  the  village  of  'Am,  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14°  2'  N.  and  long.  46''  30'  E.  nearly.  It  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  most  extensive  valley  called  by  the  natives  Wadi  Meifah, 
— ^which,  whether  we  regard  its  fertility,  its  populousness,  or  its 
extent,  is  the  n^ost  interesting  geographical  feature  we  have  yet 
discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  Taking  its  length 
from  where  it  opens  out  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the  town  of  'Abban, 
it  is  four  days'  journey  or  seventy-five  miles.  Beyond  this  point 
I  could  not  exactly  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  prolongation, — 
various  native  authorities  fixing  it  from  five  to  seven  days  more 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent.  It  is  thickly  studded  with 
villages,  hamlets  and  cultivated  grounds.  In  a  journey  of  fifteen 
miles  along  it,  we  counted  more  than  thirty  of  the  former,  besides 
a  great  number  of  single  houses. 

The  date  groves  become  more  numerous  as  we  approach  to- 
wards the  sea-shore,  while  in  the  same  direction  the  number  of 
cultivated  patches  decrease.  Few  of  the  villages  contain  more 
than  from  one  to  two  hundred  houses,  which  are  of  the  same  form, 
and  constructed  of  the  same  material  (sun-baked  bricks)  as  those 
on  the  sea-coast.  I  saw  no  huts,  nor  were  there  any  stone  houses, 
although  several  of  the  villages  had  more  than  one  mosque,  and 
three  or  four  sheiks'  tombs. 

More  attention  witliin  this  district  appears  to  be  paid  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  than  in  any  other  part  of  Arabia  I  have  seen. 
The  fields  are  ploughed  in  furrows,  which  for  neatness  and  regu- 
larity would  not  shame  an  English  peasant.  The  soil  is  care- 
fully freed  from  the  few  stones  which  have  been  strewn  over  it, 
and  the  whole  is  plentifully  watered  morning  and  evening  by 
numerous  wells.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  camels,  (this  is  a 
most  unusual  circumstance,  for  camels  are  rarely  used  as  draught 
animals'  in  any  part  of  the  East,)  and  distributed  over  the  face  of 
the  country  along  high  embankments.  A  considerable  supply  is 
also  retained  within  these  wherever  the  stream  fills  its  bed. 
Trees  and  sometimes  houses  are  also  then  washed  away,  but  any 
damage  it  does  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  muddy  deposit  it 
leaves, — which,  although  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  of  a  harder 
nature,  is  yet  almost  equally  productive  with  that  left  by  the 
Nile  in  Egypt.  But  beyond  what  I  have  noticed,  no  other  fruits 
or  grain  are  grown. 

Having  now  made  (during  the  short  time  we  were  allowed  to 
remain)  all  the  necessary  observations  on  the  ruins,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  our  Bedowins,  as  evening  was  approaching,  be- 
came clamorous  for  us  to  depart. 

About  four  p.  M.  we  finished  packing  our  camels,  and  tra- 
velled until  near  sunset,  when  we  halted  near  one  of  the  villages. 
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Our  reception  here  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  on 
cor  journey  from  the  well  experienced  at  the  first  village.  About 
fifty  men  crowded  around  us;  their  curiosity,  though  much  height- 
ened by  all  they  saw  about  us,  was  restrained  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  Such  questions  as  they  put  to  us  respecting  our 
journey  were  proposed  with  a  degree  of  delicacy,  which  surprised 
and  pleased  me.  Milk,  water  and  firewood  were  brought  to  us 
almost  unsolicited,  for  which  we  had  nothing  to  return  but  our 
thanks.  I  much  regretted  on  this  occasion  being  unprovided 
with  some  trifling  presents,  which  we  might  have  left  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Englishman's  sojourn  among  them. 

What  a  different  impression  we  might  have  formed  of  this 
people,  had  we  drawn  our  opinion  from  our  guides  or  our  first 
reception  amidst  them ! 

Saturday,  2nd  May,  we  started  shortly  after  midnight,  and  tra- 
velled until  four,  when  finding  we  had  lost  our  way,  we  halted 
until  day-light  At  this  time  a  heavy  dew  was  falling,  and  Faren- 
heit's  thermcHueter  stood  at  58® ;  it  was  consequently  so  chilly, 
that  we  were  happy  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in  our  boat  cloaks. 

At  8h.  we  again  halted  at  the  well  to  replenish  our  skins, 
previous  to  again  crossing  the  sandy  hillocks,  and  then  con- 
tinued on  our  journey.  From  nine  a.  m.  this  morning  until  Ih. 
3Qm.  we  endured  a  degree  of  heat  I  never  felt  equalled.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  the  glare  produced  by  the  white 
sand  was  almost  intolerable.  At  2h.  our  guides  were  so  much 
exhausted,  that  we  were  obliged  to  halt  for  an  hour.  At  5h.  SOm. 
we  arrived  at  the  date  groves,  near  to '  Ain  Abd  Mabuth,  where 
there  is  a  small  village  and  some  fountains  of  pure  water  about 
fifteen  feet  square  and  three  deep. 

At  7h.  we  arrived  at  the  beach,  which  we  followed  until  we 
came  opposite  to  the  vessel.  It  was  however  too  laUe  to  care 
about  making  a  signal  to  those  on  board  for  a  boat,  and  I  was 
moreover  desirous,  from  what  we  overheard  passing  between 
the  Bedouins,  who  were  with  us,  to  defer  our  departure  until  the 
morning.  Any  disturbance  we  might  have  with  them  had  better 
happen  then,  than  during  the  night.  We  therefore  took  up  our 
quarters  amidst  the  sand-hills,  where  we  could  light  a  fire  without 
fear  of  its  being  observed  by  those  on  board. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  if  we  felt  fatigued,  it  was  not 
without  reason.  We  had  been  but  seventy  hours  from  our  station 
at  Ba-1-haff,  during  which  we  had  been  forty-four  bom's  mounted 
on  our  camels.  The  whole  distance,  120  miles,  might  have  been 
accomplished,  on  a  quick  camel,  in  half  that  time, — and  it  was 
the  slow  pace  during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  at  this 
season  wluch  formed  the  most  toilsome  and  tedious  part  of  the 
journey. 

VOL.  vn.  D 
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May  3. — We  were  discovered  at  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing from  the  ship,  and  a  boat  was  immediately  dispatched  iot 
us.  Strengthened  now  with  the  boat's  crew,  we  settled  with 
the  Bedouins,  without  any  other  demand  being  made  on  us,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  board  the  vessel,  where 
we  received  the  congratulations  of  all  on  our  return.  Consider- 
able apprehension  had  been  entertained  for  our  safety,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Hamed  had  not  accompanied  us. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  brief  journey  to  the  inte- 
rior wUl,  it  is  hoped,  prove  an  inducement  to  others  to  follow  up 
our  researches.     Had  I  been  differently  situated,  I  should  have 

{)roceeded  on  to  'Abban,  on  the  road  to  which  there  are  at  a  vil- 
age  called  Eisan,  ruins  of  nearly  equal  magnitude  with  Nakab  al 
Ilajar.  But  independent  of  these  ancient  monuments,  in  them- 
selves— far  more  than  enough  to  repay  the  adventure, — the  condi- 
tion, character,  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  the  productions, 
resources,  and  nature  of  the  country,  severally  furnish  subjects  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  would,  there  qan  be  no  doubt,  amply  repay 
the  curiosity  of  the  first  European  who  should  visit  them. 

I  imagine,  to  proceed,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than 
for  an  individual  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  British  government 
to  the  Sheikh  of  '  Abb£n.  A  guard  could  there  be  sent  to  escort 
him  from  the  sea-coast,  and  he  could  from  thence  be  forwarded 
to  the  next  Sheikh  by  a  similar  application. 

By  the  assumption  of  a  Mohammedan  or  even  a  medical  charac- 
ter, and  by  sacrificing  every  species  of  European  comfort,  he 
might,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  this 
remarkable  country. 


IV. — Extracts  from  Notes  made  on  a  Journey  in  Asia  Minor  in 
1836.  By  W.  I.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  Communicated  by 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Read  December  12,  1836. 

[The  following  pages  are  extracted  from  the  private  letters  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, written  during  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1836.  They  have  been  selected  chiefly  for  the  geographical 
information  they  contain  respecting  parts  of  the  country  which  are  nearly 
blank  on  our  maps,  or  what  is  worse,  which  are  erroneously  laid  down. 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  sketch  map  of  part  of  his  route,  but  not  by 
a  general  map,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  yet  sent  to  England  sufficient 
data  wherewith  to  construct  it.  For  the  present,  the  map  of"  Turkey  in 
Asia,"  by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  pubhshed  in  1832,  will  be  found  by 
the  reader  the  most  useful  for  reference.] 

March  2,  1836. — In  company  with  Mr.  Strickland,  I  left 
Constantinople,  and  crossed  the  sea  of  Marmora  in  a  four-oared 
caique  to  Mudanieh,  and  thence  by  land  to  Brusah,  where  we 
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remained  to  see  its  hot  baths  and  springs,  in  one*  of  which^  at  the 
source^  the  thermometer  rose  to  184^  Fahr. ;  also  to  enjoy  th» 
extreme  beauty  of  its  situation^  to  luxuriate  in  the  first  bud- 
ding of  the  springs  and  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  information 
respecting  the  means  of  getting  to  Azdni  by  following  the  banks  of 
the  river  Rhyndacus,  which  we  wished  to  trace ;  and  although  so 
near,  it  was  extraordinary  how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  any  intelli- 
gence.  It  is  true  that  hardly  any  of  the  places  are  mentioned  in 
the  map,  and  the  few  that  are  so  are  extremely  faulty.  We  at 
last  found  out  that  there  was  a  place  called  Kermaslti,  twelve 
hours  from  Brusah,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  ApoUonia^ 
and  for  that  we  determined  to  start  the  next  day. 

March  26. — We  halted  at  a  village  called  Hasan  Agdh,  nearly 
due  west  from  Brusah,  where,  after  some  trouble,  we  got  lodged 
in  a  stable.  The  next  morning  our  course  was  west  by  south :  we 
soon  came  upon  the  lake  of  Apollonia,  and  continued  the  whole  way 
along  its  southern  shore,  continually,  but  in  vain,  expecting  to 
come  upon  the  Rhyndacus,  and  we  at  last  reached  the  end  of  the 
lake  without  finding  the  river.  We  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  river,  flowing  from  the  south-east,  passes  the  lake,  from  the 
south  side  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  flows  with  a 
winding  course  into  and  through  the  plain  on  the  west  of  the  lake, 
which  it  enters  from  the  west  instead  of  the  south,  as  represented 
in  some  maps.  In  Cramer's  map  the  Rhyndacus  enters  the  lake 
frcMn  the  east,  and  another  river,  which  does  not  exist,  enters  it 
from  the  south.  At  Kermasl^  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  Agdh, 
formerly  Pasha  of  Erz-rtim,  who  was  most  civil  to  us,  sent  us  an 
excellent  Turkish  dinner  to  our  khan,  and  told  us  of  the  ruins  of  a 
large  town  at  a  place  called  Hamanlti,  about  one  hour  off.  Thither 
we  started  early  the  next  morning,  and  found  some  small  remains 
of  solid  walls,  with  the  groimd  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
fragments  of  pottery  and  tiles,  but  no  appearance  of  marble  or 
columns.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  quantity  of  pottery  on  the 
ground,  I  should  have  supposed  the  ruins  to  be  Byzantine :  at  all 
events,  here  must  have  been  a  town,  and  it  may  have  been  Paeme-i 
nenus  (see  Cramer,  vol.  i.  56).  The  same  day  we  got  to  a  small 
village  called  Kerteslek,  four  hours  farther  up  the  Rhyndacus^ 
where  we  were  again  most  hospitably  received  and  lodged  by  the 
Agdh,  and  got  a  route  to  take  us  to  Taushdnlu,*  a  place  mentioned 
by  Keppel  as  being  on  the  Rhyndacus.  Here  we  saw  the  remains 
of  a  castle  perched  upon  a  hill,  commanding  the  pass  of  the  river, 
probably  Byzantine,  and  one  of  those  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  middle  ages  to  defend  the  passes  of  Olympus  against  the 
Turks. 

♦  lu  (with  the  French  u),  or  11,  is  a  derivative  termination  answering  to  our  an, 
kohosiih* — F.  S. 

d2 
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March  28. — A  long-  and  tedious  march  over  high  hills  and 
through  fine  woods  brought  us  to  Adrands,  not  -Edren<5s  or 
Edreneh,  as  the  maps  give  it.  Here  we  heard  of  two  ruins^  one 
of  which  proved  to  be  a  Byzantine  fortress,  close  to  the  Rhynda- 
cus,  the  other  as  clearly  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  hill  on  the  left  branch  of  the  river,  about 
two  miles  from  the  bank.  We  found  the  remains  of  a  lai^e 
square  building,  88  paces  by  Q5,  of  huge  massive  hewn  stones, 
put  together  without  cement,  the  wall  in  part  standing,  about 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  the  remains  of  smaller  walls  inside  ; 
perhaps  a  gymnasium.  Outside  were  heaps  of  stones,  with  very 
beautiiful  sculpture,  Ionic  and  Doric,  marking  the  sites  of  two 
temples  ;  numerous  columns  built  into  the  walls  of  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  scattered  about  amongst  the  ruins,  with  traces  of  walls 
in  other  directions.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  the  ruins  of  Hadriani,  which  I  believe  have  never  been 
visited.  In  the  adjoining  \illage  of  Baj,  two  miles  oflF,  we 
found  several  Greek  inscriptions,  which  we  copied  (as  well  as  the 
troublesome  curiosity  of  the  villagers,  who  had  never  seen  a  Frank 
before,  would  allow  us)  :  none  of  them,  however,  contained  the 
name  of  the  town.  We  continued  our  route  at  some  distance 
from  the  Rhyndacus  on  the  left  bank,  until  we  came  to  a  village 
called  Ahabij  hisdr,  where  we  again  crossed  it  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  rocky  scenery,  at  a  narrow  gorge,  where  is  another  By- 
zantine castle.  The  ruins  of  Hadriani  detained  us  so  long,  that 
we  could  not  reach  Hermanjik,  where  we  were  to  change  horses, 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  day.  Our  course  was  generally 
south-west. 

March  £9. — We  slept  at  a  miserable  village  called  Haidar, 
where  we  were  however  most  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  well  fed,  as  strangers  sent  by  Providence,  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  assist.  Their  curiosity,  however,  was  rather  trouble- 
some :  they  had  never  seen  Franks  before,  and  they  completely 
filled  our  little  cabin.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  ridding 
ourselves  of  them ;  but  their  behaviour  was  respectful,  and  very 
superior  to  what  one  would  have  met  with  among  the  same  class 
of  people  in  some  more  enlightened  countries.  There  is  a  dig- 
nity about  a  Turkish  peasant  quite  surprising,  and  they  are  a 
peaceable,  ignorant,  and  inoffensive  people.  They  take  no 
notice  of  a  hint  that  you  wish  to  be  alone  :  you  must  turn 
them  out  almost  by  force,  and  sometimes  threaten  to  complain 
to  an  Ag^h,  on  the  strength  of  a  firman ;  but  they  make  no 
resistance. 

March  30. — ^We  left  Haidar  early,  and  in  a  short  time  came 
again  upon  the  Rhyndacus,  which  we  crossed,  flowing  from  east 
to  west ;  after  ascending  its  course  for  some  way  we  struck  up  a 
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lateral  vallej  on  the  right,  and  reached  Hermanjik,  where  we  got 
fresh  horses  and  started  for  TaushdnlCi,  eight  hours  distant,  but 
over  a  mountainous  road.  We  slept  this  night  at  Eshekdi*  on 
the  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills.  The  cottages  or  rather  huts  are  all 
built  of  \o^,  and  roofed  with  split  deal.     The  cold  was  severe. 

March  31. — We  were  in  a  snow  storm  for  some  hours,  passing 
through  a  fine  forest  with  beautiful  scenery.  Our  course  was 
chiefly  south-east  and  east.  In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  we 
came  to  some  sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  rocks  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  road.  They  appear  to  be  Phrygian  in  character ; 
one  only  remains  tolerably  perfect :  it  was  probably  the  Necropolis 
of  some  Phrygian  town,  but  we  could  not  hear  of  any  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  Taushdnlu  we  copied  several  inscriptions, 
but  none  of  much  importance. 

April  1. — At  TaushiLnlu  we  had  crossed  the  Rhyndacus.  To- 
day we  crossed  it  again,  and  continued  our  route  over  some  high  hills 
to  Azani,  not  the  same  road^as  Keppel  took,  but  more  to  the  west- 
ward. Before  reaching  Urdnjik  we  descended  into  the  fine  rich 
plain  of  Azani,  but  without  a  tree.  A  march  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  Azani,  and  its  beautiful  Ionic 
temple.  Keppel  was  mistaken  in^supposing  that  he  crossed  the 
Rhyndacus  several  times^between  Ur£njik  and  Azani  :  the  river  is 
not  near  the  road.  Urdnjik  is  situated  north-west  from  Azani, 
and  the  Rhyndacus,  after  leaving  Azani,  flows  north-east.  We 
however  crossed  several  streams  running  down  to  the  Rhyndacus, 
but  all  flowing  in  the  same  direction  about  east-north-east.  The 
ruins  of  Azani  are  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  on 
the  right. 

April  £. — Halt  at  Azani.  The  ruins  are  so  well  described  by 
Keppel,  that  I  need  not  repeat  them.  We  were  struck  with 
their  extent  and  beauty.  Great  numbers  of  columns,  blocks  of 
marble,  and  inscriptions  are  scattered  about:  we  did  not  copy 
the  long  one  on  the  temple,  this  being  already  done  by  both  Kep- 
pel and  M.  Tender,  but  we  employed  ourselves  in  searching  for 
more,  and  found  several.  One  is  the  transcript  of  a  letter  from 
Nero,  dated  Rome. 

April  3. — To  Gediz,f  eight  hours.  We  crossed  the  Rhynda- 
cus several  times  up  to  the  sources,  following,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  longer  branches,  if  not  the  longest.  The  situation  of  Gediz 
is  very  extraordinary,  but  the  river  which  flows  through  it  is 
deddedly  not  ^e  Hermus,  but  only  a  tributary  stream  which 

*  k6i.  Tillage, is  pronounced  kVeuV  by  the  Gonstantinopolitan  Tarks,  the  6  haiing 
the  icrand  of  the  German  o,  and  French  eu. — F.  S. 

f  From  this  place,  which  is  properly  Gedin,  anciently  Kediis  or  Kad6fl,  the  an- 
cient accasative  Cados,  for  this  place  is  on  the  site  fit  Cadi.  The  Turks  call  this  He^ 
mus  Gedis  or  Ked<iz-s<i,  i.  e.  Kediz  vater.^F.  S. 
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falls  into  that  river,  about  three  miles  lower  down.  The  real  Her- 
miis,  even  here,  is  a  very  considerable  stream,  flowing  from  the 
east,  though  it  is  indicated  in  Cramer's  map  as  a  small  stream ; 
and  it  flows  from  Murdd  Tigh,  which  is  situated,  not  where  the 
maps  both  of  Leake  and  Cramer  place  it,  but  to  the  eastward. 
It  is  curious  at  Gediz  to  see  how  the  river,  instead  of  flowing 
right  down  the  valley  by  the  lowest  level,  works  its  way  through 
a  narrow  chasm  above  200  feet  deep,  and  not  10  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  which  appears  to  have  been  rent  by  an  earthquake 
through  the  solid  basaltic  rock. 

April  4. — Gediz  to  'Ush^k,  called  eight  hours,  but  really 
above  ten.  We  were  led  to  'Ushdk  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
some  ruins  there.  A  beautiful  ride  over  a  mountainous  and  un- 
travelled  district;  trap  and  basaltic  rocks  burst  up  in  several 
places,  and  we  found  some  beautiful  varieties  of  obsidian. 

April  5. — Reached  'Ushdk,  a  large  town  famous  for  the  manu- 
factory of  Turkey  carpets,  which  are  sent  to  Smyrna.  It  is  the 
place  where  all  the  best  and  largest  are  made.  We  were  very 
anxious  to  see  the  process,  but  there  was  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
that  they  are  made  by  women,  whom  we  could  not  be  allowed  to 
set  eyes  upon.  However,  a  house  was  found,  where  the  women 
were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  way,  and  we  were  then  admitted ;  an 
old  gentleman  showed  us  the  process.  It  is  very  rude  and  simple, 
worked  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  coarsest  of  frames.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  at  'Ushdk  in  the  wall  of  the  mosque,  and 
other  traces  of  antiquity,  which  are  given  by  Arundel,  but  he  did 
not  know  where  they  came  from.  We  were  told  that  they  were 
all  brought  from  a  village  called  Ahadk(}i,  six  miles  due  east 
from  'Ushdk,  where  also  there  were  said  to  be  considerable  ruins. 
Thither  we  determined  to  proceed,  and  from  thence  to  make  a 
detour  round  to  the  south  by  Clanudda?  to  Kulah  in  the  Katake- 
kaumene.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Sdstis,  five 
hours  from  'Ushdk,  near  the  banks  of  a  large  river  called  the 
Bands-chd'i,  which  flows  from  Mordd  Tdgh*  south  into  the  M ae- 
ander,  which  brings  this  branch  of  the  Maeander  much  more  to 
the  north  and  east  than  any  of  the  maps  have  given  it.  On  our 
way  we  found  many  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  mosques,  which 
we  copied,  and  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  came  also  from  the 
ruins  we  were  in  search  of,  in  one  of  which  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  the  name  of  our  town,  should  it  really 
prove  an  ancient  site. 

April  6. — One  hour's  ride  brought  us  early  to  Ahadk(5i,f  where. 


*  The  Turks  usually  say  Digh,  though  they  write  T4^h.— F.  8. 
t  Ah6d-k6V,  Village-one.   -The  final  consoaants  in  Turkish  are  always  pronounced 
as  5«rrff  •— F.  S.  . 
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on  tli«  summit  of  a  bill>  we  saw  the  remains  of  some  anaent 
buildings  to  which  we  immediately  ascended.  It  proved  to  be  a 
Uieatre,  with  half  the  scena  and  proscenium  standing,  built  of 
rery  large  blocks  of  stone.  All  the  seats  of  the  cavea  are 
gone,  but  the  hollow  clearly  remaining.  Farther  search  on  the 
Acropolis  brought  to  light  another  theatre,  and  the  foundation  and 
ground-plan  of  a  small  temple ;  besides  tracing  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis  in  several  places.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village,  we  had  also  discovered  the  site  and  part  of  the  founda- 
tions of  another  temple ;  architectural  ornamented  sculpture 
lying  about  in  every  direction,  and  many  inscriptions,  but  chiefly 
sepulchral.  I  believe  these  to  be  the  remains  of  Trajanopolis. 
One  of  these  inscriptions  is  I  believe  the  first  in  which  the  name 
of  this  town  is  given  (see  Cramer,  ii.  59).  Having  satisfied  our 
cariosity  here,  we  started  for  Segider,  four  hours  distant,  almost 
due  south.  Arundel  was  here,  and  decided  that  it  must  have 
been  an  ancient  site,  which  appears  to  be  the  case,  from  the  num- 
ber of  marbles,  &c.  in  the  village  and  burying-ground ;  but  he 
could  not  make  out  the  name  of  the  place.  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  lying  in  front  of  the  mosque  to  have  been  Sebaste; 
There  are  also  two  tumuli  south  from  the  town. 

April  7. — Segider  to  Kdbek,  or  Gdbek,  seven  hours.  Our 
fxmrse  nearly  east,  the  country  one  continued  plain,  but  cut  up 
and  intersected  by  very  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  which  are  some- 
times excavated  to  such  a  depth  as  to  make  a  person  travelling 
in  the  valleys  imagine  himself  in  a  mountainous  country.  To 
use  the  term  of  a  German  philosopher,  they  are  only  negative 
mountains.  We  again  crossed  the  Banas-chai  river  flowing  south 
about  two  hours  from  Segider.  The  rest  of  our  route  was  unin- 
teresting. At  Kdbek  we  searched  for  inscriptions,  but  could  only 
find  one  in  the  burial-ground,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  rtdns  of  Suleim^lu,  named  by  Arundel  Clanudda,  for  want 
of  a  better.  Our  inscription,  however,  was  worth  a  dozen,  as  it 
gave  us  the  name  of  the  place. 

April  8. — A  guide  took  us  in  two  hours  to  the  interesting  ruins 
of  Suleimdnlu :  their  situation  is  striking,  the  Acropolis  being 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  ravines  excavated  in  the  great 
plain,  which  I  have  just  described,  and  which  consists  entirely  of  a 
soft  crumbling  limestone,  with  a  few  harder  beds  intervening 
The  ruins  are  partly  described  by  Arundel :  he  talks  however  of 
some  arches  outside  the  gate.  These  are  evidently  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  crossing  some  low  grounds.  We  traced  it  for 
some  way  along  the  hills  on  our  way  to  Takmik  and  Kulah.  From 
hence  we  started  for  Takmdk  ;  but  our  guides  lost  their  way,  and 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  south  of  a  mass  of  black  ^looking  volca- 
nic hills,  we  wandered  through  the  middle  of  them  by  bad  roadjsi. 
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and  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night  at  a  Yuruk*  farm^  where^ 
as  often  happened,  we  shared  the  same  building  with  the  horses. 

April  9* — A  dreary  ride  of  one  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to 
Taknidk,  where  the  Agdh,  to  whom  we  presented  ourselves,  was 
very  civil,  but  could  not  procure  us  as  many  horses  as  we  wanted 
till  the  next  day.  He  however  ordered  our  guides  to  take  us  to 
Kulah,  eight  hours  further,  but  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  the 
same  day  with  tired  animals,  the  hour  being  about  three  miles  and 
a  half :  we  contrived  however  to  make  about  half  the  distance^ 
and  halted  at  a  wretched  village  called  Aktdgh,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  which  were  many  Yuruk  tents. 

April  10. — Across  a  fine  rich  country ;  reached  Kulah  about  1 1 
A.M.  A  mile  from  the  town  we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  its 
black  conical  volcano,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  splen* 
did  view :  several  other  volcanic  cones  in  sight,  but  of  a  much 
older  date,  their  sides  being  considerably  melted  down,  and  cul* 
tivated  to  the  very  summit.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  Katake- 
kaumene,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  the 
country  bears  to  central  France;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  an 
additional  satisfaction  to  us  that  we  took  that  route  in  coming  out. 
This  lava  stream,  flowing  first  to  the  south,  is  checked  by  low 
outlying  hills  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  has  then  turned  to  the  west, 
and  flowed  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  which  appears 
far  off,  winding  its  way  through  a  number  of  contiguous  table- 
lands, the  remnants  of  a  former  plain  through  which  the  Hermus 
has  made  a  channel  some  hundred  feet  deep,  and  produced  another 
set  of  negative  mountains,  which  appear  at  this  distance  to  be 
capped  with  basalt,  the  product  of  the  still  more  ancient  volcanic 
period ;  but  that  is  a  subject  for  future  investigation.  I  also  heard 
of  several  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  food  for  a  future  journey. 

April  1 1. — Kulah  to  Adula,  eight  hours.  We  passed  through 
a  great  deal  more  of  volcanic  country,  to  the  examination  of 
which  I  hope  to  devote  some  other  opportunity.  We  could  not 
however  stop  long  at  Adula.  We  crossed  the  Hermus,  and  were 
much  surprised,  thinking  ourselves  quite  out  of  the  Katakekau- 
mene,  to  find  a  stream  of  black  lava  flowing  behind  the  town, 
and  out  of  a  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the  Hermus  also 
flows.  Water  and  time  have,  however,  conquered  the  lava; 
and  the  continued  stream  of  the  river  has  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  gorge  almost  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  lava,  over  which  it 
must  have  once  flowed.  We  were  now  in  the  plain  of  the  Her- 
mus, and  in  quite  a  different  climate  :  the  vegetation  a  month  in 
advance  of  the  places  we  had  come  from. 

•  Ytiruk  signifies  "wanderer,"  or  ''migratory,  and  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
Tiirkomin  hordes  who  life  in  tents,  in  the  hills  in  summer,  in  the  plains  in  winter. 
They  are  a  harmless,  hospitable  people ;  but  their  numerous  large  aud  fierce  doga 
are  a  great  annoyance  to  travellers.^F.  S. 
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April  12. — Adula  to  Sardes^  nine  hours^  K^^^S  ^7  ^®  Gygaan 
lake,  and  the  tomb  of  Halyattes.  Our  journey  the  whole  way 
was  through  the  rich  plain  of  the  Hermus,  scattered  with  the 
blade  tents  of  the  wandering  Turcomans,  and  their  numerous 
herds  and  £k>ck8.  We  spent  so  much  time  wandering  over  the 
Toins,  and  scrambling  up  a  break-neck  road  to  the  crumbling  pin- 
nacles of  the  Acn^lis,  that  we  were  unable  to  get  beyond  Sardes 
to-night,  although  not  the  regular  post  station.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  are  some  remains  of  a  castle,  which  must,  I  think,  be  By- 
zantine, being  entirely  composed  of  beautiful  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture, columns,  architraves,  and  friezes.  Capitals  and  pedestsds 
are  stuck  into  the  wall  with  great  irregularity,  the  fragments  of 
Pagan  temples.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Acropolis,  or 
jmther  in  what  was  the  Acropolis  of  Sardes,  is  the  destruction  of 
the  sandy  soil  by  the  continual  abrasion  of  torrents  and  of  water,  worn 
into  fantastic  shapes  of  pinnacles  and  minarets,  turrets  and  bat- 
tlements. The  ancient  summit  is  gone :  nothing  now  remains 
but  a  narrow  ridge  and  detached  pinnacles,  with  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides,  which  are  only  preserved  by  fragments  of  broken 
'walls,  which  also  are  in  part  undermined. 

April  13. — We  left  Sardes  early,  travelling  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tmolus,  the  Kiziljah  Musd  Tkgh*  of  the  Turks,  on  our 
left,  the  base  of  which  is  girt  with  low  sand  hills,  the  detritus  of  the 
mountains,  now  in  their  turn  crumbling  away,  and  carried  down 
by  the  Hermus  into  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  On  our  right  the  Her- 
mus  and  its  plain,  and  beyond,  the  Lydian  Necropolis  of  Sardes. 
We  counted  about  sixty  tumuli,  three  of  them  of  large  size,  and 
before  we  reached  Kasabah,f  saw  several  more  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  close  to  our  road.  We  passed  also  several  caravans 
of  Yuruks  wandering  from  station  to  station.  In  the  winter 
they  unite  in  the  great  plains  beyond  Kutdhyah :  in  the  summer 
they  spread  themselves  all  over  Asia  Minor.  Reached  Smyrna 
in  the  evening. 


Having  been  induced  to  visit  Constantinople  a  second  time, 
and  from  thence  to  go  by  sea  to  Trebizond,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
at  two  p.  M.  I  entered  the  Euxine  on  board  the  Essex  Steamer, 
and  soon  passed  a  fine  mass  of  basaltic  columns  near  Cape  Kari 
Burun.  The  scenery  of  the  shore,  wherever  we  were  near  enough 
to  judge,  was  very  fine,  the  bold  steep  hills  covered  with  large 

*  Reddish  MoMfl-M(mnt.—F.  S. 

t  Kiuiabah  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Kasbah,  "  market-town :  **  the 
proper  name  of  the  place  is  Durghdt-liKasabah,  the  town  of  the  Durgh(tt  horde,  one 
of  the  original  Tursomin  tribes  who  established  tbemsehet  in  Asia  Minor  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.— Ft  S. 
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forests^  and  much  broken  up  into  precipitous  ravines  and  rocky 
Tallejs. 

May  21. — I  was  much  struck  with  the  fine  bold  appearance  oi 
Mount  Saghrah^  terminating  to  the  north-east  with  a  steep  and  lofty 
cliff  appearing  far  above  the  high  chain  of  hills  on  the  coast. 

May  22. — On  coming  on  deck,  I  immediately  recognised  the 
remarkable  position  of  Sinope,  with  its  bold  headland,  and  the 
fortified  town  occupying  the  low  and  narrow  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  headland  with  the  main,  about  ten  miles  ahead :  we 
were  then  passing  along  under  the  low  black  volcanic-looking 
cliffs  of  Mount  Lepte.  About  forty  miles  east  south-east  of  Sinope 
we  passed  close  to  a  long  narrow  neck  of  low  land,  thickly  and 
beautifully  wooded,  stretching  out  far  into  the  sea ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  we  could  distinguish  the  mouth  of  the  Halys. 
A  large  volume  of  yellow  muddy  water  must  be  here  dis- 
charged, for  the  sea  is  much  discoloured  to  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  next  near  land,  which  we  made  was  on  the  following 
morning,  when  we  passed  round  Cape  Jerdz.  Unluddly  the 
weather  changed  to  rain,  and  prevented  our  fully  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  coast  from  this  point  to  Trebieond.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  approached,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  situation  of  the 
place.  It  is  built  on  a  range  of  undulating  ground,  at  the  foot  of  high 
steep  hills,  which  rise  immediately  behind  the  town.  Many  of 
the  bouses  are  surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens,  which,  added  to 
its  situation,  give  it  a  most  agreeable  appearance.  The  Vice-Con- 
•sul  has  b^en  most  hospitable  to  us,  having  taken  into  his  house  as 
many  of  us  as  it  would  hold.  To-day  I  have  been  rambling  about 
over  the  town,  and  its  interesting  and  picturesque  ruins  and  walls, 
which  are  clearly  Byzantine,*  but  which  the  Turks,  perhaps 
through  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  call  Genoese.  They  are  very 
extensive,  but  I  do  not  think  any  thing  can  be  traced  which  can 
he  attributed  to  an  older  period.  The  situation  of  the  walled 
part  of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  with  its  ivy-clad,  battle- 
mented  walls,  overhanging  deep-wooded  ravines  on  each  side^ 
over  which  high  and  narrow  bridges  lead  to  the  narrow  and  com- 
plicated gates  of  the  town.  I  also  mounted  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill  behind  the  town,  which,  from  its  position  and  apparent 
lines  of  old  fortifications,  appears  to  have  been  the  Acropolis  of  the 
ancient  city.  From  Trebizond  we  travelled  by  the  usual  road  to 
Erz-rum. 

Being  unwilling  to  quit  Armenia  without  visiting  Kars  and  the 
ruins  of  Anni,  I  left  Erz-rum  on  the  7th  of  June  ;  slept  that  night 
at  Hasan  Kal'eh,  a  small  town  on  the  Aras,  or  south-east  branch 
of  the  Araxes,  and  six  hours  from  Erz-rum. 

*  Vido  Jounua  R.  6.  S^  Yol  vi.  p.  189. 
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June  S.^-We  proceeded  to  Kboris&n,  a  distance  of  eight  honrs^ 
or  twenty-four  miles  :  our  direction  being  chiefly  east  north-east ; 
for  three  hours  our  route  followed  the  well-known  high-road  to 
Perma^  through  Kdpri  K6i  ;*  a  short  distance  beyond  which  vil- 
lage, we  struck  off  to  the  north-east^  leaving  the  Persia  road  at  a 
handsome  bridge  of  seven  large  arches  across  the  Aras.  Our 
road  continued  through  a  flat  uninteresting  country,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aras,  as  far  as  KfaorAs^n,  where  we  halted  for  the 
night.  As  yet  we  had  not  seen  a  single  shrub  or  tree  since  we 
left  Er2-rum. 

June  9. — We  marched  from  Khorisdn  to  Bdrdis,  ten  hours,  or 
thirty  miles.  After  a  few  miles  we  left  the  valley  or  plain  of  the 
Aras,  and  ascended  the  winding  valley  of  a  tributary  stream, 
which  flows  from  the  north,  and  reached  the  summit  of  a  bleak 
and  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  On  some  of  the  hill-sides  to-day 
we  saw  a  few  dumps  of  firs,  but  they  are  extremely  scarce.  On 
our  right,  however,  was,  although  out  of  sight,  the  great  forest 
of  Snghinlu  T^h,  from  which  both  Kdrs  and  Erz-rum  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel  and  timber.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
ichain  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Bdrdis,  the  river  of  which 
flows  through  wild  and  rocky  glens  and  picturesque  scenery  to  the 
north,  and  aifterwards  turning  to  the  east  falls  into  the  Arpah  Chd'if , 
or  northern  branch  of  the  Araxes,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Turkish  Pdshdlik 
of  K^rs.  The  village  of  Birdis  is  now  an  inconsiderable  place, 
although  formerly  defended  by  a  castle  built  by  one  of  the  sultans, 
which  commanded  the  only  road  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  Erz- 
rum,  and  by  which  the  Russian  army  marched  during  the  late 
campaign. 

June  10. — Bdrdis  to  Kdrs,  twelve  hours,  or  thirty-six  miles. 
The  first  two  hours  the  road  leads  through  a  fine  wooded  moun- 
tainous region,  being  the  northern  extremity  of  the  tract  of  country 
called  the  Sughinlu  TAgh.  Our  course  nearly  due  east. 
After  crossing  the  mountain  chain,  consisting  principally  of 
basaltic  and  igneous  rocks,  we  descended  into  a  plain  running 
cast  and  west,  and  watered  by  a  small  river,  which,  aifter  receiving 
numerous  small  mountain  rills,  passes  through  the  town  of  Kdrs, 
and  thence  falls  into  the  Arpah  Chd'i,  to  the  north  of  Anni.  Our 
road  led  us  along  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  skirting  the  base 
of  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  occasionally  passing  over  the  spurs  of 
the  hills>  which  run  far  out  into  the  plain.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  is 
cultivated  wherever  a  sufiident  supply  of  water  will  permit  of  irri- 
gation. This  process  seems  indispensable  to  the  raising  of  a  crop 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  elevated  plateau  of  Armenia,  which 

*  Bridge  Village*— F.  S.  f  Barley-water.— F.  S. 
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is  said  to  be  at  least  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town  of  Kars 
is  situated  in  a  low  amphitheatre  of  hilb,  at  the  base  of  this  low 
chain^  and  at  the  spot  where  the  river^  bj  some  extraordinary  effort 
of  nature,  has  forced  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge  to  the  north, 
instead  of  continuing  its  course  through  the  lower  undulating  plain 
to  the  eastward.  Kars  is  by  no  means  the  strong  mihtary  posi- 
tion which  some  have  alleged  it  to  be.  It  is  true,  the  castle, 
situated  upon  a  scarped  rocky  point,  with  the  river  flowing 
round  its  base,  and  presenting  an  almost  perpendicular  front  on 
three  sides,  would  be  a  strong  place  against  Kurdish  lances,  or  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  former  times ;  but  against  the  artillery  of 
modern  days,  both  the  castle  and  the  town,  being  completely  com* 
manded  by  the  range  of  hills  to  the  north  and  north-west,  and 
having  no  defences  at  all  on  the  side  of  the  plain  towards  the 
south,  would  be  absolutely  untenable. 

At  Kdrs  we  were  well  received  by  the  K£im-makdm  or  De- 
puty-Governor during  the  absence  of  the  P^hd,  who  furnished  us 
with  necessary  guides  and  letters  for  the  authorities,  through  whose 
villages  and  territories  we  should  pass  on  our  way  to  Amu; 
he  advised  us,  however,  not  to  sleep  there,  but  at  a  village  a  few 
miles  before  reaching  that  place.  We  accordingly  halted,  the  first 
night  after  leaving  Kdrs,  at  a  miserable  village  called  Haji-Veli- 
Kdi*  five  hours  due  east  from  Kdrs.  The  country  over  which 
we  passed  was  generally  slightly  undulating.  The  rock,  wher- 
ever it  appears,  either  above  the  surface  or  in  the  ravines,  is  a 
hard  cellular  lava,  at  times  slightly  columnar.  A  few  conical 
hills  scattered  over  the  plain  may  be  the  remains  of  craters,  from 
which  these  streams  of  lava  have  flowed. 

June  14. — We  started  at  an  early  hour :  the  country  resem- 
bled that  between  Haji-Veli-Kdi  and  Kdrs.  In  about  an  hour's 
time,  after  travelling  to  the  east  in  order  to  get  round  some 
hills  to  the  south-east,  our  course  changed  a  little  to  the  east-south- 
east, and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  Agri-tdgh,f  or 
Mount  Ararat  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  pi^uced 
by  this  stupendous  mountain  rising  in  majestic  and  solitary 
grandeur  far  above  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains.  The 
morning  was  beautifully  clear,  the  sun  just  risen,  and  not  a  cloud 
or  particle  of  vapour  obscured  its  striking  outline.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  this  mountain  pass,  so  impressive  of  majesty  and  an- 
tiquity, so  interestingly  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
human  race^  without  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder.  About 
six  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Annf.;{; 


*  Pilgrim  VeK'B  Villajije.  f  Egri  tfigb,  crooked  mountain  ?— F.  S. 

X  BIr.  Hamilton's  description  of  the  ruins  of  Anni  will  be  found  in  the  Ist  toI.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  1836. 
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June  17. — On  my  return  to  Kars  I  separated  from  my  com* 
panion  Colonel  Mackintosh,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  Anni 
and  Gumri,  and  who  continued  his  journey  into  Persia,  whibt 
I  determined  to  find  my  way,  if  possible,  to  Trebizond  by  another 
route,  across  the  wild  mountains  of  Lizistdn.  From  Kirs  I  re- 
traced the  first  day's  journey  by  the  road  from  Erz-rum  as  far  as 
Bardis.  The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  over  which  I  travelled  in 
this  day's  journey  are  volcanic.  Igneous  rocks  abound  in  the 
whole  of  this  elevated  country,  and  high  mountain  ridges.  We 
might  have  fancied  that  the  accounts  of  mountains  and  palaces  of 
^lass  belonged  only  to  such  fables  as  the  Arabian  Nights.  To-day, 
however,  I  passed  round  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  glass,  and  where 
the  roads  were  paved  with  the  same  material.  It  was,  in  fact, 
obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  most  perfect  and  uniform  in  its  grain* 

June  18. — I  left  Bdrdis  and  entered  a  new  and  unknown 
country.  The  whole  day  my  road  was  through  rich  wild  rocky 
valleys,  sometimes  winding  along  the  edge  of  the  torrents,  and 
sometimes  climbing  round  crags  risinj^  precipitously  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  stream,  where  a  path  more  like  the  track 
of  a  mountain  goat  than  a  horse-road  has  with  difficulty  been 
scooped  or  scraped.  Sometimes  a  rocky  staircase  leads  to  the 
point  of  a  projecting  rock,  where  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path  shows 
a  winding  goat-path  almost  perpendicularly  below  you.  With  the 
steep  rocks  on  one  hand  rising  close,  and  the  deep  precipice  on 
the  other  without  a  parapet  or  defence,  there  is  no  room  to  dis- 
mount from  your  horse,  to  whose  legs  you  are  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  trust  yourself,  instead  of  your  own.  That  night  I 
reached  It,  a  small  village  in  the  middle  of  a  well -cultivated  plain ; 
a  distance  of  eleven  hours,  or  thirty-three  miles,  but  I  should  think 
not  much  more  than  half  in  direct  distance,  owing  to  the  winding 
nature  of  the  road,  up  and  down  different  valleys  in  order  to  cross 
the  mountain  ridges  by  the  easiest  natural  passes.  I  was  five  days 
reaching  Tessis,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Chdruk-Su,  which 
flows  past  Baibut*  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Batum,  close  to  the 
Russian  frontier. 

June  19- — I  went  from  It  to  Lisgaf,  all  small  tillages,  and 
€;rossing  another  high  mountain- chain  we  proceeded  through  one  of 
the  wildest  and  rockiest  gorges  I  ever  witnessed,  to  the  beautiful 
Tale  of  Tortum.  The  wildness  of  this  mountain  pass  is  not  to  be 
described ;  high  perpendicular  clifis  of  1000  feet  rise  from  the 
bed  of  the  rapid  torrent.  In  many  places  there  is  no  road  on 
either  side,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  the  only  path.  The  valley 
of  Tortum  is  a  perfect  Oasis.  Fancy  a  beautiful  narrow  valley, 
with  high  rocks  on  each  side,  the  bottom  richly  planted  with  every 

*  OrB4ib6rt. 
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variety  of  fruit  trees,  and  a  clear  rapid  stream  dancing  over  the 
white  marble  rocks  at  your  feet,  suddenly  opening  to  the  sighi 
after  wandering  for  days  over  barren  mountains,  with  scarce  a 
gloomy  fir-tree  to  be  seen.  The  effect  was  quite  magical,  partii 
cularly  whilst  wandering  along  the  road,  under  its  grateful  shadcj 
after  the  scorching  sunbeams  of  the  morning.  What  a  contrast 
was  our  halting-place  for  the  night !  I  had  intended  remaining  at 
Tortum ;  butthe.Agdh,  on  whom  I  called  after  the  most  approved 
system  of  Turkish  hospitality,  strongly  recommended  my  going  on 
two  hours  farther  to  a  village,  where  I  should  find  plenty  of  horses 
and  good  acconmiodation.  I  trusted  him,  and  he  actually  had  the 
barbarity  to  send  me  to  a  miserable  YaJild,*  or  collection  of  huts 
used  in  the  summer^  on  the  mountain,  in  a  dreary  waste,  where 
I  passed  the  night  amidst  snow,  clouds,  and  rain. 

June  20. — I  reached  Tessis,  crossing  another  high  mountain- 
chain — here  is  a  curious  old  castle  commanding  the  pass  through 
which  the  Chdruk-Su  flows.  Hence  I  returned  by  Baibut  to 
Trebizond. 

July  7. — I  again  left  Trebizond  on  my  journey  along  the  coast 
to  Sinope,|  in  which  I  have  been  disappointed  in  antiquities,  but 
in  geography  I  have  been  able  to  clear  up  many  points,  in  which 
Cramer  is  mistaken,  or  the  discrepancies  of  ancient  authorities 
have  made  it  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  without  personal 
inspection. 

For  the  following  remarks  I  must  refer  you  to  Cramer's  map 
and  work  on  Asia  Minor : — 

1.  Cerasus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  place,  to  which  Xeno-» 
phon  marched  in  three  days  from  Trebizond  was  between  the 
Hieron  Oros  and  Cape  Coralla ;  but  it  is  not,  as  Cramer  supposes, 
at  Iskefiyeh.  There  are  no  remains  of  any  town,  but  there  is  a 
river  which  still  preserves  the  ancient  name  in  that  of  Kerahsun^ 
which  is  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river  Iskefiyeh. 

2.  Tripolis,  now  Tirehbdli.  This  town  is  not  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river,  which  descends  from  Gumish  KhdnehJ  and  Zo- 
gana,  but  about  three  miles  to  the  westward.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  however,  are  some  silver  and  copper  mines,  which  were 
rich,  and  extensively  worked,  until  the  water  got  in  about  thirty 
years  ago.  These  mines  are  probably  the  Argyria  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  distance  agrees  well  with  the  twenty  stadia,  the  mines 
being  also  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  river. 

*  TaVl&  or  Yail&k,  in  Turkish,  signifies  the  summer,  and  Kishei  or  Kishl&k  iha 
winter.quarters  of  the  wandering  Turkom&a  hordes.— F.  S. 

f  Sinop^  may  be  said  to  retain  its  ancient  name,  as  it  is  written  Sfniib,  but  pro- 
nounced Sintip  by  the  Turks.— F.  S. 

{  SilTep*Houte. 
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.  From  l^tehbiSIi  to  Kerahsun  or  Phamacia  I  went  by  Water,  the 
road  by  laud  being  almost  impassable  and  very  mountainous.  I 
landed  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  island  of  Arctias,  but  found  no 
traces  of  the  temple  of  the  Amazonian  Queens. 

3.  Kerahsun.  Here  are  very  considerable  remains  of  the  old 
Hellenic  walls,  on  which  Genoese  or  Turkish  walls  have  been 
built,  following^  the  same  line  across  the  promontory.  From 
Pharnacia  to  Ordu,  where  Cramer  places  Cotyora,  I  crossed 
amongst  others  the  rivers  Pharmatenus  and  Melanthius,  both  of 
which  are  recognizable  by  their  size.  Wishing  to  see  Cape  Ja^ 
flonium,  I  went  from  6rdu  to  Fdtsah  by  water,  the  road  not 
keeping  along  the  coast,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  out  the  island  of  the  Cilidans,  as  it  is 
called  by  Arrian,  and  the  existence  of  which  Cramer  (p.  273) 
rather  seems  to  question.  I  landed  on  Cape  Jasonium  in  time 
to  get  a  meridian  observation.  I  was  told  to  expect  extensive 
ruins  there,  but  found  only  the  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
The  same  disappointment  at  Polemonium,  where,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sidenus,  now  called  Puliman-ch^',  I  found  only  the 
remains  of  an  old  Greek  church. 

At  Uniyeh  I  halted  a  day  to  \isit  a  curious  castle  on  the  summit 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  which  I  was  in  hopes  might  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  Mithradates'  strongholds,  and  also  to  find  out,  if  pos- 
sible, the  iron  ore  and  mines,  for  which  the  Chalybes,  who  formerly 
inhabited  this  coast,  were  famous  (Cramer,  vol.  i.,  p.  274).  With 
regard  to  the  castle,  I  can  say  nothing ;  for,  with  all  my  endea- 
Fours,  and  two  sets  of  guides  at  different  times,  I  could  not  get  to 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  On  the  south  side,  in  the  face  of  a 
smooth  perpendicular  rock,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  bottom,  is  a 
very  remarkable  cave  or  entrance  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  so  as  to 
represent  the  faqade  of  a  Greek  temple,  with  its  pediment  and 
architrave,  &c. 

With  the  Chalybes  I  was  more  successful,  as  I  found  their 
local  successors,  the  Turks,  occupied  in  the  same  way  as  their 
labours  of  old  are  described  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  extracting 
the  ore  from  the  metal  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  There  are 
no  mines,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  small  irregular  nodules,  embed- 
ded in  a  yellow  clay,  which  forms  the  surface  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  It  occurs  always  near  the  surface,  not  extending 
above  a  foot  or  two  below.  There  are  no  large  establishments. 
The  metal  is  extracted  in  a  common  blacksmith's  forge,  of  the 
rudest  construction,  and  worked  by  a  single  family,  whose  hut  is 
dose  by  ;  and  when  they  have  exhausted  the  ore  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  they  move  their  hut  and  forge  to  some  more 
productive  spot.  The  ore  does  not  yield  above  ten  per  cent, 
of  metal. 
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From  Uniyeh  I  went  to  Cbdr-shambah^*  crossing  theThenno- 
don  and  the  splendid  plains  of  that  name,  with  its  woods  and  herds 
of  cattle,  and  forest  of  fruit  trees  of  every  description,  equalling  in 
richness  and  fertility,  and  (for  a  flat  country)  beauty,  any  thing  I 
ever  saw*  Ch&r-shambah  is  situated  on  the  Iris,  about  three  hours 
from  the  mouth*  Here  I  halted  a  day  to  see  *Osmin  Pdsha,  of 
Trebizond,  the  great  landed  proprietor  of  all  the  district  of  Jknikp 
and  supposed  to  be  the  richest  incUvidual  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Of  Sdmsun,  my  next  stage,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  Vestige* 
of  the  port  of  the  ancient  Amisus,  knd  of  the  walls,  can  just  be 
traced,  and  a  few  coins  may  be  picked  up  by  those  who  will  pay 
ten  times  their  value.  From  Simsun  here  the  road  has  never 
been  travelled  by  any  one,  I  believe ;  and  indeed  there  is  little 
to  repay  the  trouble,  except  a  rich  country  and  fine  scenery.  But 
the  road  between  Trebizond  and  Tirebbdli  is  almost  one  continued 
garden  of  Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  myrtles,  deep-wooded  valleys 
and  high-wooded  hills,  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  and  the 
heat  tempered  by  the  frequent  rains  from  the  north-west,  which 
are  also  in  part  the  cause  of  this  splendid  vegetation. 

At  Sinope  nothing  now  is  to  be  seen  of  its  famous  temples^ 
gymnasia,  porticos,  &c. :  they  are  all  levelled,  and  the  town  is  full 
of  fragments  in  every  corner.  But  the  great  mine  of  ancient 
fragments  are  the  walls,  which  surround  the  modern  town  and 
citadel.  This  last  is  built  on  the  narrow  isthmus,  and  is  probably 
a  Byzantine  work.  The  buildings  consist  altogether  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  architecture,  columns,  friezes,  architraves, 
mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  cornices,  &c.,  all  worked  in  toge- 
ther, to  form  the  fortifications,  by  the  hands  of  some  rude  barba-* 
rians,  for  such  in  reality  were  some  of  the  Byzantine  emperors* 
Here  I  found  an  inscription  in  good  preservation,  which  has  never^ 
I  believe,  been  copied. 

Amasia,.  August  12.  My  original  intention  was  to  have  come^ 
almost  direct  hither  ;  but  when  I  had  visited  the  Thermae  Phan- 
arcetarum  at  Canora,  and  had  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the 
Stiphane  Palus,  though  quite  in  a  different  district  from  that  in 
which  Cramer  places  it  (for  I  must  still  refer  you  to  his  map),  yet 
agreeing  in  every  respect  with  the  account  which  Strabo  gives, 
and  exactly  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  rich  and  extensive 
plain  of  Phanaroea,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  and  not 
from  north  to  south,  I  determined,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
route  to  Amasia,  to  visit  this  plain  of  Phanaroea,  the  junction  of 
the  Iris  and  Lycus,  to  look  for  Eupatoria,  and  to  ascend  the  Lyca» 
as  far  as  Neo-Csesarea,  or  Niksar,  and  thence  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  Csesarea,  Comana  Pontica,  and  T6kdt,  reaching  Amasia 

*  Or  Cheh&r-shombah,  i.  e.  Wednesday  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  from  the 
market  held  there  on  that  day.— F.  S. 
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by  way  of  ZAeh,  all  of  which  I  have  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
I  was  the  more  tempted  to  adopt  this  plan,  ahhough  it  kept 
me  away  from  Asia  Minor  Proper  rather  longer  than  I  had 
intended,  from  Amasia  being  the  birth-place  of  my  companion 
Strabo,  who  has  described  the  whole  of  this  comitry  with  more 
than  usual  detail ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  lying  out  of  the 
direct  road,  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  any  traveller  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration;  and  I  think  I  may  now  promise  you 
a  better  map  of  the  course  ol  the  Iris  and  Lycus  than  has 
yet  been  attempted.  I  was  unfortunate  in  my  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  ruins  of  Eupatoria,  of  which  I  suspect  not  a  vestige 
remains;  but  the  situation  is  so  exactly  described  by  Strabo, 
when  you  read  him  on  the  spot,  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  it,  or 
mistake  where  to  search  for  it.  The  Phanaroea  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
plain,  perfectly  flat,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep,  rocky,  and 
wooded  hills :  it  extends,  as  I  saw,  from  east  to  west,  being  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  long  and  about  five  wide,  in  the  broadest 
part.  About  the  middle  of  the  plain  (not  the  centre)  on  the 
northern  side,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  steep  ru^^d  volcanic 
hills,  the  Iris  flowing  from  the  west  by  south,  and  the  Lycus  from 
the  east  or  east  by  south,  unite  their  waters,  and  together  flow 
through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  which  extends  for  several  miles, 
until  the  river  emerges  in  the  great  plain,  which  is  also  watered  by 
the  Thermodon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plain  (that  of 
Phanarcea)  was  once  an  extensive  lake,  before  the  waters  found  a 
passage  tluough  this  narrow  gorge.  The  plain  in  which  Niksar 
is  situated,  also  watered  by  the  Lycus,  is  of  the  same  character, 
but  separated  frcHu  the  PhanaroBa  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  through 
which  the  river  has  in  like  manner  forced  a  passage.  Niksar, 
however,  is  strangely  misplaced  in  Cramer's  map.  Instead  of 
being  about  seventy  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  junction  of 
these  rivers,  it  is  not  above  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  that 
spot.  It  will  consequently  fall  a  little  to  the  east  of  where  he 
places  Cabira ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  the  situation,  distance, 
and  character  of  the  country,  and  position  of  Niksar  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  of  Paryadres,  that  Cabira  and  Neo-Csesarea  are  one  and 
the  same  place.  Comana  Pontica  again,  if  indeed  the  petty  ruins 
at  Kumenek  are  to  be  identified  with  that  town,  is  also  much  out 
of  its  true  position.  The  latitude  of  Kumenek  is  about  4€P  18' 
instead  of  40"^  3^  For  its  longitude  I  must  rather  trust  to  my 
log,  which  I  have  not  yet  worked  out.  All  these  corrections  will, 
I  hope,  make  it  more  easy  to  trace  out  the  old  Roman  roads. 
The  Daximonitis  is  another  very  fine  plain,  through  which  the 
Iris  flows  to  the  westward  of  Tdk^t,  and  which  it  is  also  impos- 
sible to  mistake.  With  Zileh,  the  ancient  Zela,  I  was  also  much 
interested ;  the  small  flat  conical  bill  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
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tbe  town,  completely  insulated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  flat 
rich  country,  is  precisely  the  hill  or  mound  of  Semiramis.  Unfor- 
tunately an  ugly  fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  with  Turkish  resto- 
rations, has  usurped  the  place  of  its  beautiful  temple :  scarcely 
any  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen  there ;  but  I  found  three 
fine  and  well-executed  Ionic  capitals,  worked  into  the  wall  of  the 
fortress,  besides  a  few  architectural  fragments  and  a  bad  Greek 
inscription  (funereal,  of  course). 

I  reached  Amasia  yesterday  evening,  and  have  seldom  seen  a 
m<^e  interesting  or  striking  place.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
visit  many  of  its  antiquities,  not  having  ascended  the  castle.  The 
situation  of  the  town,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  is  exactly  as  he 
describes  it,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  town  is  what 
he  calls  the  YLpoaoruoy,  The  most  remarkable  and  striking  olyecta 
which  I  have  yet  observed  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated  in 
the  steep  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  castle  is 
built,  and  immediately  under  it,  on  the  side  towards  the  river. 
How,  seeing  the  character  of  the  tombs  themselves,  their  situation 
with  regard  to  the  castle,  the  portion  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
Hellenic  walls,  and  with  Strabo  in  one's  hand,  any  one  could 
doubt  their  being  the  fiaviKibfv  ^yiifiara,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
The  Iris  here  flows  from  east  to  west.  The  steep  craggy  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  and  the  old  citadel,  is  on  the  left  or  north 
bank  of  the  river,  from  which  it  rises  almost  perpendicularly, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  space,  on  which  a  few  houses  are  built.  It 
is  on  the  face  of  this  rock  that  the  tombs  are  excavated,  and  the 
old  Greek  wall  extends  along  the  face  of  the  hill  below  the  tombs, 
which  are  thus  between  the  castle  and  the  wall,  and  consequently 
within  the  Ueplfio\oc>  Nothing  can  be  clearer ;  and  yet  Cramer, 
who  I  suppose  has  consulted  every  traveller,  who  mentions  the 
tombs,  seems  to  doubt  the  fact.  This  must  be  attributed  to 
the  imperfect  descriptions  he  consulted.  The  tombs  them- 
selves are  precisely  of  the  same  character,  form  and  style,  as  one 
which  is  described  in  Morier's  Travels,  but  they  have  no  in- 
scriptions. They  are  rendered  infinitely  more  striking,  how- 
ever, from  their  imposing  situation,  all  five  being  visible  together, 
on  the  face  of  a  bold  steep  rock,  about  a  hundred  feet  up, 
instead  of  being  buried  under  trees,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
close  to  the  dusty  road,  like  the  other.  The  face  qf  the  rock  has  been 
artificially  smoothed,  to  give  more  effect  to  the  tombs,  to  which  a 
narrow  path,  and  steps  scooped  out  of  the  perpendicular  face  of 
the  diff,  lead  ;  in  front  of  each  is  a  narrow  platform,  and  there 
are  generally  a  few  steps  leading  up  from  it  to  the  tomb  itself, 
which,  although  of  the  solid  rock,  is  completely  detached  from  it, 
by  a  narrow  passage  which  goes  round  each  tomb.  The  roof 
is  also  quite  detached. 
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Froni  Amatta  tnj  next  principal  point  was  Ybzkii ;  but  as  I  was 
anxious  to  disoorer  the  ancient  site  of  Tavium^  if  possible^  I  deter* 
mined  to  go  round  by  Chdrum,  and  visit  that  almost  unknown 
place^   which  Colonel  Leake  supposes  to  represent  the  ancient 
Tavium.     Fr(Hn  Amasia  I  went  to  Hkji-Kdi,  a  laige  village  of 
500  houses,  about  thirty  miles  nearly  west  from   Amasia,   and 
where  the  roads  to  Yuzkdt  and  Chdrum  branch  oflF.     At  Ch6rum, 
about  ten  miles  farther  due  west,  I  found  rather  a  large  town  of 
most  bigoted  Mussulmans,  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Armenian  in  the 
place,  and  ^ere,  owing  perhaps  to  its  insulated  position,  no  one 
bad  ever  seen  a  Frank  before  ;  nor  had  the  reforms  of  Sultim 
Mahmud  yet  penetrated  thither.      I   have  nowhere  seen  such 
fanofnl    and   preposterously  large  turbans,    a  sure   sign  of  a 
Turk's  bigotry ;  nor  ever  met  with  such  unconcealed  scowls  and 
frowns   as   I    did   here  in   walking   through  the  bazaars,    and 
more  particularly  in  the  court  of  the  mosque.     Chdrum  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  stretching  north  and 
south,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows  to  the  south,  which 
afterwards  falls  into  the  Iris :  consequently,  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tation, it  is  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
separated  Pontus  from  Galatia,  and  must  be  reckoned  to  be  still 
in  Pontus.     On  a  low  rising  hill,  to  the  south-east  of  the  town, 
are  the  remains  of  an  ugly  square  castle  built  by  Sult&n  Murdd^ 
by  whom,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  Turks,  whose  know- 
ledge of  history  is  not  very  great,  the  town  was  founded.     In 
the  walls  of  the  castle  are  many  Greek  inscriptions  and  frag- 
ments of   columns.     Some  of  the  former  have  been  purposely 
destroyed  or  obliterated.     I  copied  several,  but  all  are  sepulchral 
and  of  Christian  times.     The  Turks  said  they  came  from  a  ruined 
town  called  Kara-hisdr,*  about  half  way  on  the  road  to  Ydzkdt,  and 
from  some  villages  near   Hajf-K6i,  where  I   had  also  found  a 
few  others  of  the  same  age  and  style.     On  my  way  to  Yuzkat  I 
visited  Kara-hisir,  in  the  hopes  it  might  prove  to  be  Tavium. 
The  position  is  striking ;  in  the  midst  of  a  high  undulating  plain, 
surrounded  at  some  distance  by  low  broken  hills,  near  a  steep 
and  lofty  mass  of  black  rock.     Its  almost  perpendicular  sides  lead 
from  a  narrow  base  to  a  summit  pointed  and  inaccessible.     Its 
height  is  about  300  or  400  feet  from  the  plain.     There  are,  how- 
ever, two  summits  or  points  of  nearly  the  same  height,  and  not 
fifty  yards  asunder,  to  one  of  which  I  was  able,  with  some  trouble 
and  difficulty,  to  ascend.      The  ruins  at  the  base  clearly  indicate 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  and  consist  of  five  or  six  large 
buildings  and  remains  of  the  walls ;  but  they  all  appear  to  me 
Turkish.     No  large  blocks  of  marble  were  to  be  seen,  no  inscrip- 
tions ;  nothing,  in  short,  characteristic  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  site. 
^  •  Black  CMti^        ^— — — 
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So  far  I  was  disappointed ;  but  whilst  looking  at  these  ruins,  my 
T^t^,  who  is  become  an  excellent  antiquary,  heard  of  some 
curious  large  '^  old  stones/*  the  name  by  which  all  ruins  go  in 
Turkey,  at  a  neighbouring  village.  I  immediately  started  off  for 
the  place,  and  found  in  the  outskirts  of  a  Turkomiin  village  a  most 
ctirious  and  interesting  monument  of  very  great  antiquity.  It 
consisted  of  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  either  of  a  town,  or  of  a 
temple,  with  about  forty  feet  of  wall  on  each  side.  The  two 
large  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the  gateway  are  of  gigantic 
proportions,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  On  the  outside  of  each  is 
sculptured  a  huge,  monstrous  figure,  too  grotesque  to  be  human, 
and  too  human  to  be  called  anything  else.  It  has  a  human  head 
of  very  Egyptian  character,  the  body  very  shapeless,  something 
between  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  that  of  the  pedestal  of  a  Hermes, 
to  which  are  appended  legs  with  lion's  claws.  On  each  side  the 
wall  advances  about  fifteen  feet,  and  then  breaks  off  to  the  right 
and  left ;  so  that  the  gateway  is  thrown  back  from  the  line  of  the 
wall,  which  is  much  ruined ;  many  of  the  stones  of  enormous  size 
and  of  Cyclopean  character  are  on  the  ground  in  front.  On  the 
lower  course  of  stones,  on  the  outside  or  south,  a  rude  bas-reUef  has 
been  sculptured,  representing  a  procession,  a  sacrifice,  and  beasts 
driven  to  the  altar.  The  relief  is  very  low,  and  much  resembles 
those  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  figures  are  rather  more 
than  three  feet  in  height.  On  the  second  course  of  stones  only 
one  is  now  remaining  in  its  place ;  but  it  proves  that  a  wall  has 
existed,  even  if  the  many  large  blocks  on  the  ground  in  front  were 
not  sufficient  proof.  Of  the  bas-relief  which  I  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  most  western  stone,  to  the  left  looking  at  the  gate, 
represents  children  playing  upon  instruments ;  the  next  represents 
their  parents,  and  the  next  rams  driven  to  the  sacrifice.  Further 
on  is  a  bull,  very  rudely  carved.  The  sun  not  shining  on  them,  I 
was  unable  to  make  out  the  other ;  and  having  to  ride  back  ten 
miles  in  the  evening  to  where  I  had  left  my  servant  and  baggage, 
I  had  only  time  to  make  a  hasty  sketch.  I  had  been  told  the  road 
was  so  bad,  and  there  was  no  accommodation,  that  I  had  been 
persuaded  to  leave  the  baggage,  &c.  at  a  village  on  the  road  from 
Chdrum  to  Yuzkdt,  and  had  ridden  off  with  only  the  T&tkr  and  a 
guide ;  otherwise  I  might  have  spent  a  day  well  in  copying  more 
carefully  this  interesting  monument.  From  hence  I  went  to 
Yuzkdt,  nearly  ten  hours  south  of  Chdrum,  where  I  could 
not  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  antiquity.  The  town  is 
a  new  creation,  and  was  founded  by  the  father  of  the  famous 
Chapdn  O'ghlu,  about  eighty  years  ago,  having  been  previously 
only  a  small  Turkoman  village.  Here  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
servant,  to  recover  from  an  attack  of  fever,  whilst  I  made  a  four 
days'  excursion  to  visit  Btfghazktfi  (M.  Texier's  discovery)  and 
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Nefiz-k<$i>  where  I  had  been  told  I  should  find  considerable 
ruins.  Both  the  places  are  six  hours  distant  from  Yuzkdt>  Nefiz- 
kdi  being  six  hours  to  the  west^*  and  B<5ghazk6i  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  north-west.  I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  Tavium  at 
one  or  the  other^  and  returned  with  the  full  conviction  that  B6- 
gh&zkdi  represents  the  ancient  Tavium.  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  the  detail  of  distances  founded  upon  the  ancient  itineraries^ 
and  my  own  observations  and  maps^  which  I  think  satisfactorily 
prove  the  identity  of  the  sites^  and  on  which  I  have  written  a  short 
memoir.*!* 

The  modem  village  of  B6gh&zkdl  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  defile^  and  at  the  foot  of  steep  limestone  mountains^ 
which  form  the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain.  Between  this  village  and  the  gorge  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  Huge  blocks  of 
marble  in  several  places  mark  the  line  of  ancient  walls  towards 
the  plain^  and  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  are  the  remains  of 
a  fortified  citadel,  surrounded  with  a  high  sloping  bank,  capped 
with  a  wall  of  very  rude  construction,  and  of  loose  stones.  The 
ruin,  however,  wluch  throws  everything  else  into  the  shade,  and 
which  I  think  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  is  the  perfect  ground-plan  of  a  magnificent 
and  gigantic  temple.  When  I  say  the  ground-plan,  I  mean  that 
the  lower  course  of  stones,  all  of  immense  size,  and  from  three  to 
six  feet  high,  of  the  whole  building,  remain  entirely  perfect ;  so 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  building,  the  cella,  pronaos, 
adytum,  passages  on  each  side,  small  apartments,  and  two  sepa- 
rate inclosures,  surrounding  it  at  a  great  distance,  can  be  most 
perfectly  made  out.  The  length  of  the  whole  outside,  without 
the  inclosures,  is  219  feet,  the  width  140.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cella  are  87  by  65.  It  is  altogether  the  most  striking  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  I  have  yet  seen  in  Asia  Minor.  The  other 
interesting  object  here  is  the  basso-reUevo  sculptured  on  the  rock, 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  quarry. 

August  25. — I  left  Yuzkdt,  proceeding  by  rather  an  indirect 
road  to  Sumgurlu,  twelve  hours  from  Yuzkdt,  on  one  of  the  roads 
to  Angora.  I  had  made  frequent  inquiries  after  the  mines  of  rock- 
salt  which  are  said  to  abound  in  this  country,  but  hitherto  without 
success.  At  Sumgurld,  however,  I  ascertained  that  at  a  small 
village  six  hours  ofi*,  to  the  north,  in  the  middle  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  there  were  mines  of  rock  salt  now  worked.  I  was 
still  more  anxious  to  see  them,  as  I  had  hitherto  found  nothing  in 
the  geological  formation  of  this  country  at  all  resembling  the  for- 

^   *  In  toLtL  Journal  R.  Q.  S»    Mr.  Brant  statM  the  distance  to  be  three  hours 
norlh-weet* 
t  See  page  80  of  this  volume. 
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matioii  of  the  ttiliferotui  districts  in  other  countries.  Lesying, 
therefore,  my  baggage  and  servants  at  Smngurld,  I  started  off 
with  a  guide  armed  as  a  Kurd,  with  a  long  lance,  for  a  ride  of 
six-and-thirty  miles  there  and  back.  In  about  two  hours  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  rich  valley  of  Sumgurlu,  and  on  looking 
over  the  hills  towards  the  north-west  and  north,  I  at  once 
found  myself  in  a  district  of  red  sandstone :  marl  and  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  alternating  with  marl  and  gravel  of  a  grey 
and  blueish  colour ;  the  very  counterpart  of  the  saliferous  dis- 
trict of  England,  as  far  as  I  recollect.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  eastern  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  red  sand- 
stone lulls,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  country,  through 
which  I  had  been  so  long  travelling,  consisting  of  limestone,  and 
trap  and  igneous  rocks.  The  red  sandstone  beds  (whether  old  or 
new  red  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  having  found  no  fossils  in  them, 
although  I  incline  to  think  them  new),  when  I  first  came  upon  them, 
had  a  very  slight  inclination  or  dip  towards  the  south-east.  As  I 
proceeded,  however,  to  the  north-west,  the  inclination  gradually 
increased,  until,  on  reaching  the  hill  where  the  rock  salt  was  said 
to  exist,  I  found  the  beds  were  completely  vertical.  After 
ascending  a  narrow  winding  gorge  for  some  distance,  between 
perpendicular  walls  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate,  the  highest 
points  of  which  were  in  places  worn  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  by  time  into  lofty  and  fantastic  pinnacles,  I  reached  a  small 
circular  plain  or  basin,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hills,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  steep  barren  rocks.  In  this  little  basin  I  found  the 
mines  of  rock  salt,  which  occur  only  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  stratification  of  the  salt  is  perfectly  horuBontal,  whilst 
the  rocks  which  surround  it  are  vertical.  This  I  believe  is  rather 
a  curious  fact,  and  seems  to  prove  that  the  deposition  of  the  salt 
must  have  been  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  surrounding  rocks ; 
•subsequent  even  to  the  great  convulsions,  which  have  carried 
these  beds  into  their  present  vertical  position ;  and  which  after- 
wards, when  travelling  to  the  westward  towards  Angora,  I  found 
•was  owing  to  the  eruption  or  elevation  of  a  range  of  trap  or  por- 
phyritic  hills,  consisting  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  &c.,  all  of  them 
igneous  or  volcanic  rocks.  Here  must,  at  some  period  or  other, 
have  existed  a  salt  lake,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  salt  was  de- 
posited. Before  I  conclude  my  geological  digression,  I  will  only 
observe,  that  though  former  travellers  talk  of  granite  hills,  and 
vast  granitic  plateaus  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particu- 
larly between  Angora  and  Y6zkdt,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  particle 
of  granite  in  the  country,  but  a  great  extent  of  igneous  and  vol- 
canic rocks ;  trap,  trachytic,  porphyry  and  a  great  deal  of  por- 
phyritic  and  trachytic  conglomerate. 
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Prom  Smngfurlu  I  had  intended  visiting  Changeri,  the  ancient 
Ghmgra,  and  from  thence  by  Kal'ah-jik*  to  Angora — ^bnt  hearing 
that  the  plague  was  raging  at  Gangra^  I  gave  it  up,  and  proceeded 
direct  to  Ksd'ah-jik,  which  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Halys,  here  flowing  through  steep  and  picturesque  rocky 
hills ;  it  appears  a  more  considerable  river  than  where  I  crossed 
it  last,  near  Vezir  K<Spr£.|  The  bridge  at  Kal*ah-jik  was  a 
most  primitive  and  slender  construction,  consisting  of  a  single 
TOW  of  planks,  laid  across  three  long  beams,  the  planks  loose 
and  separate,  in  many  places  worn  through ;  the  holes,  when 
they  become  large  enough  for  a  horse's  leg  to  go  through, 
being  genially  stopped  up  with  a  stone,  but  not  always.  It  is 
about  eight  feet  wide — no  parapet,  and  about  thirty  feet  abov^ 
the  river.  The  town  of  KaFah-jik  is  built  round  a  steep  and  high 
Acropolis,  and  is  quite  a  situation  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  an- 
cients. I  found  a  few  inscriptions  in  the  Armenian  burial-gound ; 
but  none  of  great  importance.  Instead  of  proceeding  direct  to 
Angora  from  Kal'ah-jik  I  went  round  by  a  small  village,  three  hours 
off  the  road  to  the  north,  where  I  was  told  I  should  find  some 
inscriptions ;  and  where  I  did  find  two,  both  sepulchral,  but  one 
was  interesting,  as  mentioning  a  people  of  Gralatia,  or  a  town 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  otherwise  unloiown.  At  first  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  Sama,  but  Sama  is  too  far  off,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  give  it  to  Come,  the  town  probably  of  the  Comenses, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  people  of  Galatia ;  the  site  of  which 
may  have  been  at  Uie  village  called  Akjah-tdsh,|  where  are  many 
other  remains  of  antiquity :  columns — a  bas-relief  representing 
a  soldier  bearing  a  standard — several  tombs,  and  large  blocks 
of  hewn  stone.  Behind  the  village  rises  a  rocky  hill,  which  may 
have  formed  the  Acropolis,  and  I  thought  I  could  trace  lines  of 
walls  and  ruined  buildings.  From  thence  to  Angora  is  a  ride  of 
twelve  hours,  the  same  distance  as  from  Kal*ah-jik  to  Angora.  On 
our  way  the  S&rfji§  (postilion)  lost  his  road,  and  having  got 
entangled  among  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  district  of  the 
Halys  from  the  source  of  the  Sangarius,  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment  of  Kurds.  Such  a 
rencontre,  two  years  ago,  would  have  terminated  in  our  being 
completely  plundered;  now,  however,  thanks  to  Rejid  Pdshd, 
who  had  subdued  the  bulk  of  the  Kurdish  tribes  in  their  own 
country,  the  Kurds  in  Asia  Minor  are  tolerably  quiet,  and  respect 
all  agents  of  the  Porte.  But  their  proud  and  independent  man- 
ners contrast  strongly  with  those  of  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Porte ;  and  if  the  day  should  ever  come,  when  Asia  Minor  is  to 
be   under  a  civilized  government,  these  wandering  hordes  will 

*  Vesir^B  Bridge.  f  little  Castk. 

*  t  Wbitiah  itont.  i  Or  QMj^  i*  e.  drif  er« 
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be  the  greatest  d^culty  to  contend  with.  About  eighteen  miles 
from  hence  I  passed  through  the  extensive  plain  of  Chibuk*  and 
over  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  Bajazetf  and  Tamer- 
lane^;}; but  no  one  here  knows  anything  of  the  more  minute  distri- 
butions of  the  localities  of  that  great  event. 

At  length,  nearly  two  months  after  leaving  Trebizond^  I  reached 
Angora  on  the  2nd  of  September.  This  city  is  situated  on  one  of 
two  steep  rocky  hills^  which  rise  up  in  the  middle  of  a  plain^  and 
between  which  a  small  stream  flows  to  the  westward^  being  one  of 
the  sources  or  feeders  of  the  Sangarius.  These  hills  are  of  a 
dark  brown  porphyritic  rock,  and  are  connected  by  a  low  ridge  of 
hills  towards  the  east  with  another  range  of  hills  of  similar  forma- 
tbn.  The  citadel,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  southern  rock,  is 
defended  by  a  double  wall  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  composed 
^most  entirely  of  fragments  of  marble,  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs^ 
statues,  pedestals,  columns,  architraves,  and  such  like  fragments 
of  former  splendour  and  magnificence,  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  mud  houses  of  the  present  inhabitants. 

September  13. — Left  Ai^ra  for  Sevri-hisdr,  and  reached  that 
night  the  village  of  Baluhuyumi,  a  small  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  trachytic  plateau,  which  rises  up  from  underneath  the  chalky 
limestone,  the  chief  formation  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
next  morning  I  visited  a  curious  old  fort  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  a  few  miles  south  from  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  nearly 
circular  wall  of  very  lai^e  and  small  blocks  of  stones,  rudely  put 
together,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  Inside,  the  whole  space  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  chambers,  a  perfect  labyrinth.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  an  old  fortress  of  the  Gallo-GraecL  Re- 
turning to  the  village,  I  started  by  Bergjaez,  another  small  vil- 
lage, the  country  chiefly  barren  and  uncultivated,  not  a  tree  to  be 
seen,  and  the  streams  all  dry.  The  next  day  over  the  same 
character  of  ooimtry,  low  barren  undulating  hills  intersected  by 
dry  valleys:  in  some  of  them  here  and  there  a  litde  corn  is 
grown« 

September  15. — ^About  fifteen  hours  or  fifty  miles  from  An- 
gora^ I  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius,  a  deep  and  large 
river,  flowing  through  a  wide  and  flat  plain,  its  course  being 
from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east.  I  could  not  here 
learn  anything  satisfactory  about  its  source,  but  from  what  I  after- 
wards heard,  it  seems  to  be  very  ill  laid  down  in  our  maps. 
Halted  this  day  at  the  village  of  Mulk,  near  which  I  saw  some 
curious  caverns,  probably  sepulchral,  divided  into  many  irregular 
chambers. 

September  16. — This  morning  I  found  at  Mulk  a  long  Latin 
inscription  relating  to  the  repairs  of  the  roads  of  Galatia  and  Cap- 

•  Pipe.  t  Bfc-YMld  (from  AbCi.Yaild),  {  T!miir  Leng. 
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pado€sa,  Pontos,  Pisidia,  &c.  by  the  Roman  CrOvenM^.  Before 
reaching  Sevri-hisdr'^  I  made  an  excursion  of  about  five  miles  off 
the  road,  to  visit  some  ruins  at  a  place  called  Asl£n-k<5i,f  where 
I  found  the  remains  of  a  ruined  town — probably  not  ancient.  It 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  chain  of  hills  placed  east  of  Sevri-hisir 
and  a  few  miles  south  of  Pococke's  route,  in  Colonel  Leake's 
map.  This  chain  of  hills  consists  of  mica-sdiist  and  crystalline 
limestone,  but  appears  not  to  be  continued  to  the  south  of  Yer- 
mah  :|  at  its  southern  end  between  Yermah  and  Bdld-hisdr  §  it 
rises  to  a  considerable  height  and  forms  Mount  Dindymene :  on 
its  western  slope  are  the  marble  quarries.  It  may  be  called  a 
mountain  peninsula,  stretching  south-east  from  the  high  moun- 
tains to  the  north  into  the  great  flat  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor^ 
which,  geologically  speaking,  rests  against  it. 

From  Sevri-hisar  I  visited  the  ruins  of  Bdld-hisir,  which  are 
very  extensive,  and  which,  from  an  inscription  removed  from 
thence  to  Sevri-his^,  and  on  various  other  grounds,  I  have  no 
doubt  mark  the  site  of  Pessinus. 

September  19- — Left  Sevri-hisir  for  Afiyum-Kari-hisar|| — my 
first  day*8  journey  to  Alckiiun — ^where  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  OrcLstus  are  to  be  seen  on  a  rising  ground,  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Sangarius,  or  a  main  branch  of  it ;  for  two  prin- 
cipal branches  unite  about  four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
village,  the  one  coming  from  the  south-east,  the  other  from  the 
west.  From  Alckiam  I  proceeded  fifteen  miles  south  by  east, 
over  a  flat  undulating  barren  country,  to  a  Turkoman  encamp- 
ment, called  Hamzah  Hdji ;%  thence  ten  miles  south  by  west, 
where  I  found  the  remains  of  a  very  large  town  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  dilapidation.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis  exists  on  a  flat 
table-land  to  the  north  of  the  ruins,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Khergdn-kal*ah,  which  Colonel  Leake  doubtfully  marks 
Arabusa?  but  they  should  be  to  the  east,  not  to  the  west  of  Alckidm. 
I  know  not  whether  they  have  been  before  visited.  When  we  re- 
collect that  Pessinus  is  at  B^d-hisdr,  it  is  clear  that  these  ruins 
must  be  those  of  Abrost(da — the  distance  will  perfectly  coincide. 
Here  I  found  no  inscriptions  nor  any  remains  of  particular  in- 
terest. 

September  2 1 . — Hamzah  Hdji  to  Beydt** — six  hours  and  a  half ; 
the  first  half  of  the  road  nearly  due  west  along  the  end  of  the 
plain,  and  in  a  valley  along  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  now  dry,  I 
passed  several  villages.  In  all  the  burial-groimds,  and  at  every 
fountain,  are  fragments  of  architecture  and  inscriptions.  At 
three  hours  and  a  half  reached  the  village  of  Gumuk-kdif  f — a 

*  CypreM  Castle.  f  Lion  Village,  properly  Arsiftn  k6i, 

t  Written  Gennah.  ^  BiUt-hisir,  i.  e.  Upper  Castle.  '* 

II  Or  Ofyiim  Kar&-his&r,  i.  e.  Opium  Black  Castle.  1[  Pilgrim  Hamxib* 

**  Written  Beyld.  ft  BoQ«*YilUge, 
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short  disMaoe  to  the  souih-west  the  Phrygian  moimtakui  b^n: 
they  may  be  called  a  Gontiniiation  of  Emir  Tigh,  and  they 
extend  north-west  to  Mmrid  Tagh^  south  of  Kiitkhyah:  about 
one  mile  south-west  of  the  village  I  founds  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  road^  the  ruins  of  a  town  upon  the  low  slope  of  the  hills : 
it  is  near  the  entrance  of  a  broad  valley,  which  leads  up  to  Beydt, 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  distant.  Its  situation  corresponds  with 
that  of  Arabusa  :  at  Beydt  I  found  nothing  remarkable.  Leaving 
Beytft,  I  crossed  a  range  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains  well 
wooded,  and  descendii^  on  the  west  side  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  observed  some  very  remarkable  sepulchral  chambers 
excavated  ill  the  white  rock.  I  reached  Eski-kari-his^r*  that 
<lay,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  plain,  and  about  two  miles 
north  north-west  from  the  celebrated  quarry  of  Dodmitic  marble, 
which  I  thoroughly  examined. 

September  £3. — Four  hours  to  Afiyum-kard-hisdr — a  good  road, 
crossing  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  where  much  opium  is  grown. 
The  appearance  of  this  lai^e  and  straggling  town  is  very  striking'. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  high  crag^  range  of  hills,  extending  nearly 
from  east  to  west,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  town  a  dark  and 
lofty  mass  of  black  volcanic  rock  (trachytic)  rises  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  about  300  or  400  feet ;  its  summit  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Byzantine,  or  more  probably  Turkish  fort.  In 
front  of  the  town  three  or  four  similar  conical  trachytic  hills  rise 
up  as  a  kind  of  natural  fortification.  No  inscriptions  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  ancient  name  of  this  place. 

September  25. — Set  out  for  Antioch  in  Pisidia — ^in  a  south-east- 
erly direction  along  the  plain,  having  on  our  right  a  high  range  of 
mountains— on  our  left  an  extensive  plain  stretching  far  away  to 
the  eastward. 

In  the  modem  town  of  Yalobdch,  near  the  ruins  of  Antioch, 
I  found  many  inscriptions,  but  almost  all  Latin;  one  of  them 
has  the  name  of  Antioch.  The  aqueduct  extends  a  great  distance 
from  the  high  chain  of  hills  which  I  had  crossed  the  day  before, 
and  which  separates  Yalob&ch  from  Ak-shehr,|  distant  six  hours. 
From  Yalobfich  my  course  was  west-south-west,  until  I  reached 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Egerdir.  The  scenery  about  it,  particularly 
at  its  southern  end,  is  quite  Italian.  Surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  mountains,  wooded  in  places  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
lake  is  sometimes  confined  by  their  steep  rocky  sides,  which 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  In  others,  rich 
and  luxuriant  vineyards  and  orchards  cover  the  sloping  plains 
which  extend  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake.  The  town 
of  Egerdir  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  south-west  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  chm ;  and  its  castle  is  built  on  a  narrow  neck 

.  ♦  Old  Black  Cutla.  f  Wbit«  Town. 
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of  land  rmming  out  to  the  north-east;  it  is  die  work  of  the  Sol- 
tin  Aladdin,  one  of  the  Suites  of  Iconium.  Beyond  the  point 
are  two  pretty  islands  covered  with  trees,  with  neat  red  roofs 
peeping  out :  they  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  In  the  town 
all  are  Turks.  Before  reaching  Egerdir  we  had  to  pass  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  in  which  direction  a  narrow  richly 
cultirated  plain^i  about  two  miles  wide,  extends  as  far  as  the  horizon, 
bounded  on  each  «de  by  high  wooded  mountains.  No  hills  ap- 
pear to  the  south.  A  large,  deep,  and  clear  blue  stream  flows 
out  of  the  lake  at  this  end,  and  I  was  told  that  four  hours  off,  the 
river  falls  into  another  very  large  lake,  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in 
circumference,  which  has  no  visible  outlet;  and  that  from  thence 
the  water  flowed  under  ground  till  it  nearly  reaches  Atdliyah.* 
From  Egerdir  I  went  to  Sparta  or  Isbdrtah,  and  thence  I  visited 
Sagalassus,  near  the  modem  village  of  Agldsun.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  these  ruins,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  theatre,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  I 
have  seen.  It  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  I  think  it  superior  to  that 
of  Hierapolis.  The  distance  from  Sparta  to  Sagalassus  is  not  great, 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles :  but  a  lofty  ridge  of  steep  ru^ed 
mountains  runs  east  and  west  between  them,  and  makes  the  r»ad, 
up  one  narrow  valley  and  down  another,  extremely  difficult. 

From  Isb^tah  to  Baldur.  I  travelled  some  way  along  the  plain 
in  which  the  lake  of  Baldur  is  situated,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  lake.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  produced 
no  salt.     The  water  is  brackish,  and  a  little  sulphureous. 

From  Kechibdrlii  I  crossed  a  low  range  of  hills  to  the  west,  on 
my  way  to  Dinelr.  This  is  undoubtedly  Apamed  Cibotus,  not- 
"withsteinding  what  is  said  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  is,  that  nobody 
has  yet  discovered  the  real  lake  Aulocrene,  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  light  upon,  not  a  mile  distant  from  Dineir,  amongst 
the  hills  to  the  west.  Before  reaching  Dineir  I  came  to  a  beauti- 
iully  clear  and  rushing  stream,  flowing  down  from  the  hills  on  my 
-right,  which  I  immediately  concluded  must  be  the  Maeander ;  and 
following  up  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  wooded  ravine  through  which 
it  flows  from  the  north-east,  the  ravine  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  expanded  into  a  small  winding  plain,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  I  came  upon  a  small  lake  covered  with  high  rushes  and  full  of 
fish  and  water-fewl.  Not  a  stream  flows  into  the  lake,  which  may 
be  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  But  a  very  con- 
siderable stream  flows  out  of  it ;  which,  after  rushing  along  the 
narrow  ravine  above  mentioned,  on  entering  the  plain,  changes  its 
course  to  north-west,  and  flowing  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Celaense, 
which  is  between  the  lake  and  the  plain,  flows  through  the  park 

*  Pronounced  AdaHs,  wbence  the  modern  Greek  name  'AnUii*  ( Ad&lia).-^F.  S. 
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of  Cyrus  to  Dineir^  at  wiaxik  place  it  Is  joined  by  another  rapid 
stream  flowing  from  the  north>  which^  before  entering  the  town  of 
Dinelr^  had,  like  the  former,  flowed  down  a  steep  and  rocky  ravine^ 
rushing  along  with  considerable  noise.  This  could  be  no  other  than 
the  Marsyas.  I  followed  up  this  ravine  from  Dineir  about  a  mile, 
and  then  found  it  rose  suddenly  from  amongst  huge  masses  of  rock, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high,  steep,  rocky  hill,  the  Acropolis  of  Celsenae. 
There  is  nothing  volcanic  in  the  rocks  here.  They  are  all  limestone, 
chiefly  of  the  scaglia  or  alpine  limestone  formation^  in  one  bed 
of  which  I  found,  what  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Asia  Minor,  a  great 
number  of  fossils,  chiefly  nummulites  and  terebratulae.  The 
extensive  plain  to  the  south-west  and  south  of  Dineir,  between 
four  and  five  miles  across,  is  the  park  of  Cyrus,  which  perhaps 
extended  some  way  to  the  east  up  a  fine  rich  valley. 

October  8. — I  left  Dineir  for  Khdnds,  passing  by  the  salt  lake 
of  Ch&rddk,  probably  the  ancient  Anava.  Arundel  calls  it  Hadji 
Ghieul,"^  a  name  iiot  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  which  is  collected  in  great  quantities.  I 
visited  some  ruins  about  three  miles  from  Kh6n&s,  which  proved 
to  be  indubitably  those  of  Coloss8e  ;t  for  I  found  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  very  imperfect  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  prove  it  could  not 
belong  to  the  Byzantine  town  of  Khdnds.  Remains  of  sepulchres^ 
and  tombs  cut  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock,  in  great  jiumber. 
In  the  midst  of  these  ruins,  three  streams  join  in  a  deep  narrow 
gorge.  The  main  stream  flowing  down  the  plain  from  the  east 
is  the  Lycus ;  that  from  the  south,  flowing  from  the  gardens  of 
Khdnds,  and  from  Cadmus,  or  a  portion  of  that  range,  rises  up  in 
a  great  body  at  once  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Khdnds,  and  is,  I  believe,  what  Arundel  took  for  the  Lycus; 
but  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  original  spring  and  source  <^  the 
river,  and  not  a  re-emergement ;  the  character  of  the  country  for- 
bids it :  the  other  stream,  which  comes  from  the  north-east,  is  a 
very  remarkable  one,  and  possesses  such  extraordinary  petrifying 
qualities,  that  the  whole  plain,  on  that  side  of  the  river,  is  com- 
pletely formed  by  its  deposit,  which  extends  some  way  to  the  west. 
The  stream  now  flows  over  a  cliff  of  its  own  formation,  rather 
higher  up  than  where  it  appears  to  have  flowed  in  former  times ; 
and  the  gradual  dripping  of  the  water  over  this  cliff  is  regularly 
advancing  the  cliff  to  the  edge  of  the  t(»Tent,  which  in  many  places 
it  quite  overhangs ;  and  if  allowed  to  flow  in  the  same  direction, 
will  in  time  form  a  natural  bridge  over  the  Lycus.  Immediately 
below  the  ruins,  these  combined  streams  flow  through  a  very  nar- 
row gorge  of  great  depth,  formed  by  two  cliffs  of  the  same  mate- 

*  H4ji  g61,  i.  e.  Lake  Pilgrim. 

t  As  is  also  proved  by  the  express  testimony  of  Nicetas,  the  Byzantine  histortaoi 
sumamed  Chomatetf  from  his  being  a  nati?e  ofthe  place. — F*  & 
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rial;  for  I  afterwards  discovered  another  spring  of  the  same 
interesting  qualities^  flowing  down  from  the  hills  to  the  south- 
west, and  meeting  the  Lycus  near  the  site  of  Colossse,  bat  rather 
below  it.  It  is  almost  apparent  on  inspection  that  these  two 
streams  have  at  some  distant  period  formed,  by  their  overhanging 
di&j  a  natural  arch  over  the  river^  which  has  extended  some  way 
down^  but  has  been  disrupted  by  an  earthquake.  There  are 
several  mills  near  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  which  are  turned 
by  the  petrifying  stream  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  this  calcareous  deposit,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  change  their  position,  from  their  becoming 
completely  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt  deposited 
round  the  buildings  by  the  spray  and  overflowing  of  the  mill 
stream.  It  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  sight,  and  here  I 
have  no  doubt  was  the  spot  where  Herodotus  says  the  Lycus  dis- 
appeared in  the  very  town  of  Colossal. 

Fnnn  Khdnds  to  Dehizli,  three  hours.  I  have  visited  Hiera- 
polis,  and  Laodicaea  and  Tripolis,  and  have  materials  for  making 
a  tolerable  map  of  this  part  of  the  country.  At  Laodicsea  there 
is  a  very  interesting  and  magnificent  bmlding  attached  to  the 
Stadiiun.  From  thence  I  reached  the  M aeander  at  Geizel-hisdr,* 
and  visited  the  ruins  of  Antiochia  and  those  of  Mastanea : 
the  latter  are  insignificant,  but  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a 
village  close  by,  and  there  is  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  town.  At  Aidfnf  I  was  delayed  a  day  to  procure  horses. 
I  had  intended  crossing  the  mountains  towards  Tiroh  and  Bain- 
der,  but  from  the  plague  being  at  the  former  place,  I  went  round 
by  Aidsoluk  J  (Ephesus),  but  reserving  for  another  opportunity 
the  examination  of  its  remains. 

I  arrived  at  Smyrna  on  the  21st  of  October. 


V. — On  Mount  Athos  and  its  Monasteries;  with  Notes  on  the 
route  from  Constantinople  to  Scdoniki,  in  June,  1836.  Com- 
municated by  Lieutenant  Webber  Smith,  48th  Regt.  Read 
January  9,  1837. 

The  classic  land  of  Greece  has  formed  the  subject  of  so  many 
descriptions  and  researches,  and  more  especially  during  the 
present  century,  by  our  own  countrymen,  Clarke  in  1801,  Colo- 
nel Leake  in  1805  and  1806,  and  Dr.  Holland  in  1812,  that 
little  would  seem  left  to  be  gleaned  by  future  travellers,  more 
particularly  since  the  recent  publication  of  Colonel  Leake's  ^'alu- 

•  Beautiful  Castle.  t  Brilliant. 

I  Ttom'AyiH  et§>.iy0ff  the  peculiar  title  of  St.  John  the  Svangeli8t.^F.  S» 
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able  travels  in  northern  Greece;  still  it  iBeems  that  greater  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  its  classical  and  antiquarian  topics  than 
to  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  more 
eastern  parts,  as  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  still  subject  to  Moslem 
rule ;  and  as,  during  the  past  summer,  I  travelled  from  Stdmbul^ 
to  Saloniki,  ascended  Mount  Athos,  and  visited  its  monasteries, 
and  have,  since  my  return,  through  the  liberality  of  the  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Admiralty,  been  permitted  to  correct  my  own 
hasty  observations  by  the  valuable  survey  of  those  coasts  just 
completed,  1  trust  1  may  venture  to  offer  my  notes  as  a  slight  con- 
tribution towards  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  beautiful,  but  misgoverned  country. 

May  17,  1836. — 1  left  Constantinople  by  the  great  Belgrade 
road,  passing  successively  through  the  towns  of  Kuch6k,  and 
Buydk,  Chekmehji,  or  little  and  great  bridge,  each  built  over  a 
small  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  sJong  the  northern  coast  of  which, 
the  road  winds  in  a  westerly  direction  as  far  as  the  walled  town  of 
Selivri  Selymbria,  close  to  the  sea,  at  about  thirty-five  miles*  distance 
from  the  capital.  The  road  thence  ascends  a  hill  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea,  and  continues  along  the  coast,  through  vine- 
yards and  gardens  for  seven  miles,  where  the  Belgrade  road  turns 
off  to  the  north-west.  This  latter  I  followed  for  eighteen  miles> 
over  an  undulating  country  dotted  with  tumuli,  passing  through 
three  villages  before  I  reached  the  town  of  Ch<5rlti,f  containing 
about  8CX)  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks.  Here  I  quitted 
the  Belgrade  road,  and  travelled  across  the  country,  which  is  very 
little  cultivated,  to  the  south-west,  crossed  the  river  of  Ch6rl6,  and 
in  six  hours  reached  the  town  and  port  of  Rodostd,;];  the  Tekir 
Dagh§  of  the  Turks,  situated  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  Mount 
Rhodope,  at  the  head  of  a  bay. 

The  town  contains  about  2000  houses,  ||  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  Greeks.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  told  me  his  flock 
consisted  of  only  thirty  persons.  Rodosto  had  formerly  much 
trade,  which  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  as  it  now  exports 
only  a  few  dried  fish  to  the  capital.  The  rising  importance  of 
Einos^  may  have  partly  caused  this,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  war 
and  misgovernment. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  here,  a  wood- 
cutter had  been  frozen  to  death :  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  remained  on  the  ground  for  two  days ;  an  extraordi- 

.  *  The  Qreeks  seldoin  call  Constantinople  by  this  its  GrsBCo-Turkishname.— F.S4 
+  Or  GhorU.    This  particle  may  be  written  either  Ki  or  It 
t  Anciently  Rhcedettum. 
(  Tekktir  t&gh»  Emperor's  mountain. 
II  Dr.  Clarke  says  10,000  in  IBOI.— Ed. 

%  Also  called  rn68  by  the  Turks.    Its  ancient  name  JBnot  is  still  pzMonred  by 
the  Greeks,  who  pronounce  it  Binos  or  Bmo«— Ft  8. 
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mfy  and  unturaal  occurrence,  when  we  consider  that  the  town  it- 
situated  on  the  sea-shore^  in  the  parallel  of  41^  norths  with  no 
veru  high  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  range  of 
Tekxr  Dagh>  extending  from  the  river  Maritza*  to  the  sea^  may  be 
said  here  to  reach  its  south-eastern  termination,  but  I  saw  no  snow 
on  any  of  its  points. 

Quitting  RodoBU5>  the  road  leaves  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora^ which  trends  to  the  south-west^  and  continues  through  an 
undulating  fertile  country,  but  without  any  traces  of  cultivation, 
as  far  as  Yemjeh,  whence  a  route  turns  off  south-west  to  Galli- 
polL  At  thirty  miles  from  Rodost<5  we  reach  Malg'harah,  which 
may  contain  500  houses,  and  thence  by  a  bad,  hilly,  and  stony 
road,  five  hours  bring  you  to  Kesh&n,  apparently  a  Uiriving  town 
of  900  houses,  seated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley  or  plain  of 
the  river  Maritza  or  Hebrus,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  forming  the 
south-western  termination  of  the  range  of  Tekir  Ddgh.  Keshlui 
seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  trade,  probably  from  its  advan- 
tageous position  at  the  junction  of  the  great  roads  leading  to  E'inos^ 
Gallipoli,  Saloniki,  and  StdmbGl. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Apsinthus,  two  hours  from  Keshin, 
and  near  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Gallipoli,  are 
some  ruins,  where  two  years  since  some  valuable  coins  and 
vases  were  found.  On  inquiring  what  had  become  of  them,  I 
found  they  had  been  seized  by  the  Ag4h  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. There  are  likewise  some  ruins  and  foundations,  at  one  hour's 
di^ance  from  this,  to  the  north,  on  the  road  towards  Ipsala,  but 
they  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  not  worth  visiting. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Thrace  are  almost  entirely 
Greek,  and  spoke  of  their  Turkish  masters  '  in  fear  and  trembling.' 

From  Keshdn  I  turned  off  to  the  west-south-west,  and  took 
the  direct  road  to  Kinos,  crossing  two  branches  of  a  stream  flow- 
ing to  the  south-south-east,  the  road  chiefly  over  a  plain,  occa- 
sionally breaking  into  small  hills.  In  a  distance  of  twelve  hours  I 
counted  five  miserable  villages. 

At  nine  hours  from  Kesh^n^  about  three  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  is  a  large  monastery,  perched  on  the  ridgeof  partof  the  Cha- 
tdl-Tepeh,f  which  rises  1305  feet  above  the  sea,  and  round  which 
the  road  winds  till  we  reach  the  projecting  peninsula,  at  the  extre- 
mis of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Kinos. 

May  21. — Einos,  placed  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  a  shal- 
low bay,  about  three  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter,  not  fifteen 
miles,  as  is  represented  in  the  large  French  map  by  Lapie,  and 
incautiously  copied  into  many  others,  is  a  town  of  1500  houses, 
about  150  of  which  are  occupied  by  Turks,  and  they  by  no  means 

*  Maricheh  in  Tuikiak.  t  Fork-hai 
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the  mo«t  respectable  part  of  the  community ;  the  rest  by  Greeks, 
with  the  exception  of  50  inhabited  by  gipsies^  who  are  scattered 
in  greater  or  less  munbers  all  over  this  part  of  Turkey.  Here  is 
an  old  castle^  possibly  of  Genoese  ccmstruction.  In  its  walls  are 
several  slabs  with  figures  on  horseback  carved  on  them^  but  much 
defaced^  and  in  the  wall  surrounding  the  principal  church  is  a 
beautiful  Greek  inscription  referring  to  the  building  of  the  church 
when  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Palaeologus. 

E'inos,  being  not  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Maritza^  or  Hebrus,  which  is^  at  times,  navigable  for  boats  as  far 
as  Adrianople,  and  offering  a  secure  harbour  for  vessels  not  re- 
quiring more  than  six  feet  water,  has  the  appearance  of  a  thriving 
port,  with  some  little  trade.  A  quarantine  is  established  here  on 
vessels  coming  from  Egypt. 

Immediately  to  the  eastward  of  E'inos,  Mount  Chat4l-Tepeh 
rises  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  hilly  country  extends  for 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  eastward,  forming  the  northern  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Xerds.*  To  the  north  of  E'inos,  looking  over  the 
marshy  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  M  aritza,  at  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  a  range  of  hills,  probably  part  of  the  chain  of  Rho- 
dope,  again  commences,  varying  from  800  to  gOO  feet  high,  and 
extending  along  shore  for  thirty  miles  to  the  westward,  as  far 
as  Marogna,  where  it  reaches  2174  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then 
terminates  almost  abruptly  on  the  west. 

As  the  plague  was  raging  along  the  road  between  Einos  and 
Saloniki,  I  hired  an  open  sailing  boat  for  250  piastres  to  take  me 
to  Mount  Athos.  The  patron  or  master  of  the  boat  had  com- 
manded a  band  of  men  in  former  times  in  Samothraki,  where  he 
gloried  in  having  defeated  the  Turks. 

May  24. — I  landed  on  the  north-western  end  of  the  beautiful 
island  of  Samothraki,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  5248 
feet  above  the  sea,  abounding  in  rocks,  and  trees  and  streamlets, 
and  spent  some  time  examining  the  ruins  of  Palspopolis,  which 
offer  nothing  very  remarkable.  We  then  sailed  to  the  west  point, 
landed,  and  rode  three  miles  to  the  village  of  about  300  houses, 
all  Greek,  with  a  Turkish  Agdh.  During  the  revolution  the 
Turks  burnt  their  church,  which  they  are  rebuilding.  The  people 
appear  a  hardy  set  of  mountaineers,  but  in  abject  poverty.  The 
situation  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  is  extremely  picturesque,  and 
well  selected  for  defence.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul 
touched  at  this  island  on  his  way  from  Asia  Minor  to  Philippi. 

May  25. — Landed  at  Thaso,  another  beautiful  island,  larger 
than  Samothraki,  but  not  so  lofty,  the  summit  of  Mount  Ipsarid, 
the  highest  in  the  island,  only  reaching  3428  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  S&r68  of  the  Tiilrk«« 
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Here  rock  is  piled  npon  rock^  the  whole  thickly  wooded  with 
pines.  In  former  days  this  island  was  celebrated  for  its  quarries 
of  white  marble^  rivalling  that  of  Paros  in  beauty. 

The  northern  point  of  the  island  is  only  distant  three  miles 
and  a  quarter,  as  ascertained  by  the  late  survey,  from  the  plain  of 
the  Kard-Sfi,*  or  Nestus,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Thrace. 
Twenty  miles  further  north  Mount  Xanthe  reaches  upwards  of 
3800  feet  above  the  sea,  while  to  the  north-west  the  far  more  con- 
spicuous Pildv-Tepehf  risesmagnificently  toa  height  of  6 143  feet, 
sdmost  rivalling  the  Athona  in  Wuty. 

May  27. — Landed  at  Cape  Sphigmenu,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Athos,  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  in  accomplishing  a  dis- 
tance, in  a  direct  line,  of  less  than  eighty  geographical  miles. 

On  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  district  of  Saloniki,  forming  part 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Macedonia,  three  remarkable  peninsulas, 
€>f  about  twen^-five  miles  in  length,  by  nearly  four  in  breadth, 
project  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  almost  parallel  to  each 
other^  into  the  Archipelago,  embracing  the  gulfs  of  Monte 
Santo  and  Kassandra^  or  the  Singitic  and  Toronaic  gulfs  of  the 
ancients. 

The  most  eastern  of  these  three  peninsulas,  better  known  by 
ihe  name  of  Mount  Athos,  the  Acte  of  former  days,  the  A'giont 
Ores  of  modem  Greeks,  and  Monte  Santo  of  the  Franks,  is  joined 
to  the  main  land  of  Chalddice  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  of  undu- 
lating ground,  while  its  south-eastern  extremity  rises  abruptly  to 
Ihe  height  of  6349  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  immediately 
and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at  the  northern  end  to  about 
300  feet,  and  for  the  first  twelve  miles  maintains  a  table-land  ele- 
Tation  of  about  600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded. 
At  this  spot  the  peninsula,  between  the  monasteries  of  Vatopedi 
on  the  east,  and  Kastamonftu  on  the  west,  is  narrowed  in  to  rather 
less  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pands to  its  average  breadth  of  four  miles,  which  it  retains  to  its 
southern  extremity.  From  this  point  also  the  land  becomes 
mountainous  rather  than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respec- 
tively 1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles  further  south 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  and  at  a  nearly  equal 
distance  from  the  east  and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of 
Kary^s,§  picturesquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  A 
good  road  leads  hence  down  a  steep  valley  to  Ivironj|  on  the  east. 
A  fine  richly-wooded  valley  also  leads  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 

•  Black  Water.  t  Pilau-HilL 

t  Ptooounced  nearly  at  Ayon  Oro.  {  Kary£ii  i.  e,  Walouti, 

II  Ib^6o,  I.e.  the  donvent  of  the  Iberians. 
TOL.  yii.  F 
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tuN)  tawards  Pandokrdtbra  and  Vatc^di ;  and  tbe  road  to  Xiro* 
potamu  is  good^  but  hilly,  and  the  country  it  traverses  is  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  part  of  the  peninsula,  richly  wooded  with 
oak,  chesnut,  &c. 

Immediately  to  |he  southward  of  Karyes  the  ground  rises  to 
2200  feet,  whence  a  rugged  broken  country,  covered  with  a  forest 
of  dark-leaved  foliage,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
rears  itself  in  solitary  magnificenoe,  an  insulated  cone  of  white 
limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  6350  feet  above  the 
sea.  Close  to  the  diffs  at  the  southern  extremity,  we  learn  from 
IGaptain  Copeland's  late  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  sixty 
fathc»ns  of  line. 

May  28. — Sphigmenu,'*'  a  monastery  within  battlemented  wall^ 
forming  a  square,  at  the  outlet  of  a  narrow  valley  dose  to  the  sea, 
with  good  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  Igumenos  told  me  here 
were  forty-seven  Caloyers,  all  Greeks ;  the  convent  very  pooar, 
;md  had  been  obliged  to  sell  their  books. 

KiUantari,  half  an  hour,  by  a  beautiful  road,  through  brush* 
wood  in  flower,  now  and*  then  a  venerable  plane  tree  and  a 
bubbling  stream.  The  monastery,  a  huge  triangular  building,  in 
A  picturesque  valley  opening  to  the  sea.  Half  a  mile  (^-shore  is 
a  small  rod^.     The  monks  here  are  chiefly  Bulgarians. 

May  29* — Vatopedi,  a  vast  fortified  monastery,  seated  on  a 
jheight  near  the  shore,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  a  small  bay, 
.whence  a  rich  valley  leads  in  a  winding  direction  between  ridges, 
whose  summits  rise  1200  and  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  as  far  a^ 
the  town  of  Karyes.  The  path  from  Kiliantari  is  over  undulating 
ground,  affording  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  dark  blue  sea.  It  is 
rough  and  stony,  and  takes  rather  less  than  three  hours.  Frosa 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  projects  a  small  tongue  of  land,  on  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower.  I  examined  it  with  care,  but  could 
find  nothing  to  guide  me  as  to  its  date.  Two  small  br^  were  i^t 
anchor  in  the  bay,  but  they  could  only  remain  in  fine  weather  or 
with  the  wind  off-shore. 

May  30.<— Pandokratora  is  a  poor  place ;  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  situation,  on  a  cliff  overlookir^  the  sea.  The  road  from 
Vatopedi  is  shaded  for  the  whole  distance  by  magnificent  trees.  At 
about  half  way  on  the  left  is  a  tower  on  the  projecting  headland. 
Stavronikita  is  a  miserable  place  in  a  beautiful  situation,  half  an 
hour's  ride  by  a  wretched  road,  through  box,  laurel,  brambles, 
roses,  &c.  overrun  by  wild  honeysuckle.  Passed  two  towers 
dignified  with  the  name  of  arsenal^  where  the  monks  keep  their 
boat-gear  and  fishing-tackle. 

May  31. — Iviron,  a  vast  quadrangle,  one  of  the  largest  monas- 

*  Or  Simieiia,  i.  e.  the  Convent  c^ihe  Saint  in  BoncU. 
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terieg  Gtk  the  Mount  Its  library  appears  in  much  better  order 
and  larger  than  elsewhere^  but  they  had  no  catalogue  ;  and  th^ 
Ubrarian  fiercely  refused^  when  I  asked  if  they  woiUd  sell  any  of 
the  MSS. 

Karyes>  one  hour.  The  road  winding  up  the  right  side  of  the 
▼alley^  at  whose  outlet  Iviron  is  placed^  crosses  a  picturesque  bridge 
over  a  mountain  torrent^  and  continues  up  the  valley  to  a  monasn 
tery  called  Kutlumusi^  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  a  small 
establishment  of  twenty-five  Caloyers  only,  all  Greeks.  The  town 
<Nr  village  of  Karyes  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley  I  had  ascended, 
looking  down  towards  the  sea,  almost  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  covered  with  a  rich  mass  of  foliage.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  Turkish  Agha,  a  kind  gentlemanly  man,  who  was  very  civil ; 
and  he  with  his  brother  are  the  only  two  Turks  on  the  peninsula. 

Here  is  held  a  weekly  fair  or  market  on  Saturday,  which  pre- 
sentr  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  fair  without  noise,  and  a  crowd 
without  a  woman.  I  should  rather  say  without  anything  iame  df 
the  feminine  gender.  Horses,  bulls,  rams,  and  cocks  are  not 
uncommon ;  but  everything  of  the  other  sex  is  absolutely  forbid^ 
deo,  as  far  as  man  can  forbid ;  but  uncivilized  nature  asserts  her 
rights,  and  wild  pigeons  and  other  birds,  and  insects,  especially 
bees,  abound,  and  in  spite  of  the  monks'  unnatural  regidations^ 
afbrd  a  valuable  source  of  profit. 

To  this  fair  the  neighbouring  country  people  bring  corn,  and 
wine,  and  iron  work.  The  Caloyers  supply  crosses  prettily  carved 
in  wood  or  horn,  beads,  prints  of  their  favourite  JPanagia  or  of 
their  monasteries,  and  some  few  shops  are  opened  for  caviar, 
salted  fish,  ammunition,  &c.  This  lasts  till  the  sun  has  risen 
three  or  four  hours,  when  the  shops  are  shut,  the  monks  depart^ 
and  Karyes  again  assumes  its  wonted  tranquillity. 

Karyes  may  contain  a  population  of  200,  all  Greeks,  exclusive 
of  the  monks. 

June  1. — Returned  to  Iviron,  and  thence  by  Mylopotbmo,  for* 
merly,  I  am  told,  a  monastery,  now  only  an  arsenal,  as  they  call 
it,  belonging  to  Lavra,  to  Philoteu,  by  a  rugged  path,  which  would 
be  really  d^uigerous,  were  it  not  for  the  trees  which  stand  on  the 
sides  of  the  precipices.  Within  half  an  hour  of  Philoteu  the  path 
crosses  a  torrent,  and  immediately  on  the  right  is  a  small  pool, 
formed  by  the  water  falling  from  a  rugged  height  of  sixty  feet, 
the  whole  shaded  by  oak  and  pine,  and  brilliant  with  dragon  flies 
and  butterflies,  rejoicing  in  the  moisture  exhaled  ham  the  pool. 

Karakalo,  a  moderately-sized  monastery,  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  near  the  head  of  a  steep  valley,  and  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  Samothraki,  Thaso,  and  Lemnos.  The  monks  tell  me 
they  had  a  library,  but  during  the  Greek  revolution  they  had  300 
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Turk*  quartered  here,  who,  when  they  left  the  place,  took  every* 
thing  with  them. 

I^vra,  a  long  ride  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  over  a  rug- 
ged, but  well-wooded  country,  gradually  assuming  a  more  moun- 
tainous character,  leads  to  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  the 
peninsula,  known  to  sailors  by  the  name  of  Cavo  Zmyrna,  or  more 
oommonly  to  Franks  as  Capo  di  Monte  Santo,  on  which  stands  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  Laura  or  Lavra,  above  which  the  peak 
of  Athos  rises  abruptly.  Here  are  two  churches  and  twenty 
chapels,  with  room  for  some  hundred  Caloyers.  It  is  considered 
as  the  most  important  and  richest  monastery  on  the  Mount.  The 
churches  are  larger  and  cleaner  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  ;  the 
floor  inlaid  with  marble,  and  the  refectory,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
has  its  four-and-twenty  tables  of  marble.  The  library,  too,  seems 
good,  but  they  said  they  had  no  catalogue. 

June  2. — Fine  clear  morning :  started  for  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Athos,  the  monks  kindly  furnishing  mules  and  a  guide.  Imme- 
diately on  leaving  Lavra,  the  path  winds  round  the  southern  slope 
of  the  mountain,  at  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Below,  perched 
on  the  clifis,  are  the  skiti  or  askiti*  of  Kerasia  and  Kapso-kalyvia. 
By  a  rugged,  but  well-wooded  path,  through  a  forest  of  oak, 
chesnut,  pine,  ilex,  arbutus,  &c.,  we  wound  round  to  the  north- 
west side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  scenery  at  once  assumes  a 
different  character,  and  the  ascent  commences  over  almost  preci- 
pitous rocks.  Immediately  over  our  heads  a  broad  belt  of  foliage, 
above  which  is  seen  the  bare  conical  peak  of  Athos,  without  a 
tree  or  a  shrub  to  break  its  well-defined  outline.  At  two  hours 
and  a  half  the  path  enters  one  of  the  gorges  of  the  mountain, 
covered  with  pines,  many  of  which  had  been  felled,  and  lay  across 
the  road.  Twice  I  had  to  throw  myself  from  my  mule  to  avoid  being 
swept  off  by  their  branches.  At  three  hours  and  a  half  we  arrived 
at  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Panagia,f  and  some  cells,  above  the 
wooded  region,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  cone  of  white  lime- 
stone which  forms  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  road  hence  is  po  longer  practicable  for  mules,  and  my 
Albanian  guide  refused  to  accompany  me  any  further.  He  said 
it  would  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the  summit.  I  scram- 
bled up  for  some  distance,  but  found  it  very  fatiguing,  and  not 
safe  alone,  and  unfortunately  the  day  was  hazy,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case  during  summer  in  Greece,  and  thus  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  see  distant  objects.    Still,  on  looking  to  the  eastward. 


*  Askit6s  (ascites)  very  smaU  cells,  usually  built  near  each  other,  wich  a  catho- 
lic6  or  common  chapel  near  at  haml.    Twy^wp'nf  K«4M-i*i*«.     Vienae,  1791,  p.  257. 

t  Pronounced  nearly  as  Pauayea,  the  stress  being  on  the  penultima;  when  oa 
any  other  syllable^  it  Is  always  marked  in  this  paper.— F.  S. 
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the  island  of  Thasos,  distant  thirty  miles,  Lemnos,  distant  forty, 
and  Samothraki,  distant  sixty  miles,  appeared  almost  at  my  feet. 

Turning  to  the  westward,  I  overlooked  the  projecting  peninsulas 
of  Longos*  and  Kassandra,  which,  compared  to  the  peninsula  of 
Athos,  may  be  considered  fs  low ;  and  from  the  late  survey  it  ap- 
pears that  the  highest  point  of  the  former  does  not  exceed  2596 
feet,  and  of  the  latter  not  above  1078  feet  above  the  sea. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  shores  of  Thessaly,  and  the  range  of 
Olympus,  which,  towering  to  the  height  of  9754  feet,  would  on  a 
dear  day  be  distinctly  visible,  although  at  the  distance  of  ninety 
miles ;  but  the  usual  haze  that  prevails  in  this  country  during  the 
summer  months  prevented  my  seeing  it.  A  few  heavy  drops  of 
rain  fell,  and  the  pealing  of  distant  thunder  gave  me  hopes  of 
seeing  a  storm  raging  at  my  feet ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  I  was 
disappointed.     Descended  to  the  monastery  at  Lavra. 

I  do  not  find  any  account  recorded  of  English  travellers  having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  Athos  since  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  on  the  12th  of  August,  1787,t  now  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  whose  brief  but  excellent  account  of  the  ascent  is  comprised 
in  a  few  lines.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  lower  bed  of  the  moun« 
tain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argillaceous  slate,  and  the  upper 
part  grey  limestone,  more  or  less  inclined  to  white :  the  latter  part 
1  can  confirm  by  my  own  observations.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
many  other  travellers  have  ascended  the  mountain  since  that  time, 
but  they  have  not,  that  I  am  aware,  given  any  account  of  it.  Dur- 
ii^  the  late  survey  of  these  shores  in  October,  183 1 ,  Captain  Cope« 
land,  R.  N.,  had  his  theodolite,  &c.,  conveyed  to  the  sunmiit,  as  I 
am  informed  by  an  o£5cer  who  was  employed  on  the  survey,  and 
from  that  elevated  station  took  the  angles  between  Pelion,  Ossa^ 
Olympus,  Pierus,  &c.,  with  the  bearings  of  all  the  mountain  peaks, 
islands,  headlands,  capes,  &c.,  within  a  radius  of  at  least  ninety 
miles ;  a  glorious  and  beautiful  panorama,  such  as  few  positions 
on  the  face  of  this  habitable  globe  can  offer. 

June  3. — Embarked  in  a  spunge-boat  from  the  Morea,  at  the 
Arsan&  at  the  foot  of  the  monastery  of  Lavra,  where  is  a  curious 
tower,  and  coasted  roimd  the  southern  promontory,  which,  seen 
from  the  sea,  is  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  I  remarked  a 
singular  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  where,  two  feet  above 
die  present  level  of  the  sea,  a  groove  has  been  formed  for  some 
hundred  yards  distance,  apparently  by  the  beating  of  the  waters. 
A  similar  groove  is  also  formed,  or  forming,  at  the  present  water*s 

*  Lnogus  ami  ¥*s^i^d«nl^  otihe  Turks.  (HijiKhalffah't  Riim-flf  UDd  B^snalu 
Wira  1812,  s.  82.— F.  S.)  T«  A§yyi  (r$$ty^,  'Nf«^r.p.  255).  Therefore  Longum 
rather  than  Loogiu ;  but  Meletiut  (lib.  xriii.  c.  23,  torn,  ii.,  p.  462}  has  Asyyiu 
— F.8, 

t  See  Walpole*! '  Continaation  of  Memoirs,'  &c.,  p.  40*. 
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edge,  and  thus  a  do\ible  groove  is  visible^  which  I  remarked  in 
sereral  places.  The  fishermen  tell  me  the  tide  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible here.  Can  the  Mount  have  been  upheaved  ?  or  may  the 
waters  have  subsided?  Perhaps  some  geologist  will  examine  the 
subject. 

The  Skiti  or  Askiti*  of  St.  Anne  occupies  a  beautiful  niche  in  the 
rocks  on  the  south-western  cape^  exacdy  corresponding  to  Lavra 
on  the  south-eastern  pointy  being  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak  of  Athos.  Between  this  and  Lavra  I  remarked  two  small 
villages^  most  romantically  situated^  and  apparently  inaccessible ; 
but  it  seems  that  they  are  inhabited  by  independent  Caloyers. 
I  believe  they  are  called  Kerasia  and  Kapso-Kalyvia. 

St.  Paul  comes  next  in  order  on  the  south-western  shore,  inha- 
bited by  Bulgarians.  This  monastery  is  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair,  and  they  are  building  a  high  wall  to  protect  it.  It  might 
have  done  so  in  the  tinie  of  its  founder,  but  is  useless  now. 

This  side  of  the  peninsula  is  far  more  rugged  and  precipitous 
than  the  north-eastern  side.  Between  the  last-named  monastery 
and  St.  Dionysius  a  very  remarkable  slope  of  loose  shingle  de- 
scends t9  the  water's  edge  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  extending 
from  '600  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  more  singular  as 
tbe  features  above  and  on  each  side  of  it  appear  as  when  first 
formed ;  ravines  and  precipices  in  the  same  huge  block.  It  is 
immediately  below  the  smaller  cone  which  projects  from  the  north- 
western side  of  the  peak. 

June  4. — St.  Dionysius,  half  an  hour  by  water.  The  position 
of  this  monastery  surpasses  all  I  have  seen.  It  is  perched  on  a  lofty 
rock,  almost  overhanging  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  striking 
ravine. 

The  monks  here  refused  me  mules  to  go  to  Simdpetra,  distant 
about  three  miles,  and  some  way  inland,  as  they  said  the  road  was 
not  practicable. 

St.  Gregory  on  a  diflf  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  ravine.  The 
monks,  I  observe,  are  careful  to  shut  out  the  air  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  to  let  in  the  sea-breeze. 

Xiropotdmu  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  monasteries,  with  high 
walls  and  flanking  towers,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
shore,  up  a  steep  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
view.  I  here  sketched  a  very  graceful  and  perfect  female  figure, 
.seated,  and  with  good  drapery,  in  white  marble,  on  the  inner  wall 
'  of  the  monastery. 

June  5. — I  went  to  Karyes,  through  a  country  even  more  beau- 
.  tiful  than  any  I  have  yet  seen :  too  good  for  its  unprofitable 

*  *Hr»i$rif  (ir»4r«i)  for  ir»fictf^v,  "  a  place  devoted  to  (holy)  ezerdBes,'*  seems 
to  be  a  very  barbarous  corruption  of  language  :  perhaps  it  arose  from  iriMrrifi  the 
feminine  of  ^»i}rUf .— F»  8. 
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occopants.  Oak^  chesnut,  arbutus^  &c.  occasionally  small  plains 
ccnrered  with  grass^  more  like  a  magnificent  and  well-wooded  park 
than  a  wild  district. 

June  6. — RAssiko;  two  honrs'  riding  over  a  stony  road.  On 
oar  way  passed  the  ruins  of  the  former  monastery,  occupied  en- 
tirely by  Russians.  The  present  one  was  built  in  1814  by  Calli- 
machi,*  a  Greek  of  Constantinople^  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
murdered  by  the  Turks.  It  is  large  and  well  built>  and  capable 
of  containing  from  2000  to  3000  persons.  The  church  is  yet 
unfini^ed  :  no  library  worth  mentioning. 

Xendf  u,  one  hour's  ride ;  a  moderate-sized  monastery^  inhabited 
by  Bulgarians  chiefly^,  seated  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  close 
to  the  sea.  A  short  distance  up  the  vale  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  beyond  a  Skiti  or  village. 

Dokhiarfu,  a  small  monastery  containing  thirty  Caloyers: 
nothing  worth  notice.  Near  this  spot  is  the  cave  of  a  noted 
recdnse,  who  has  lived  here  in  a  cell  for  fifty  years,  apart  from  all 
mankind ;  yet  his  feelings  would  seem  not  to  be  blunted,  as  he 
bestows  the  care  and  attention  on  a  favourite  rose-tree  which,  if 
well  directed  towards  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures^  might  have 
made  him  a  useful  member  of  the  community. 

Kastamom'tu.  Two  roads  lead  to  this  wretched  little  monas- 
tery, which  is  in  a  retired  spot  at  some  distance  inland.  The  one 
near  the  sea,  which  is  the  best,  is  said  to  take  two  hours.  The 
monastery  contains  only  fifteen  Caloyers,  and  is  excessively  dirty. 

Zogr&fu.  This  rich  Bulgarian  monastery  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  fine  woods  of  oak,  chesnut,  elm,  and  the 
Judas-tree.  Nature  is  always  bounteous  in  this  fertile  spot.  The 
monastery  contains  thirty  Servians  and  Bulgarians. 

This  completes  the  monasteries  on  the  south-western  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  all  of  which  I  have  visited ;  but  I  have  not  entered 
into  a  full  description  of  them,  as  it  has  already  been  done  by 
scholars  far  more  equal,  to  the  task  than  myself;  yet  I  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  record  their  state  in  the  present  day,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the  accounts  of  former  tra- 
vellers, as  Pococke  in  1740,  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Carlyle  in 
1801,  and  Colonel  Leake  in  1806;  and  especially  as  during  the 
Greek  revolution  the  Christian  tenants  of  the  Holy  Mountain 
had  to  fly  before  the  stronger  arm  of  Moslem  sddiers,  and  of 
course  the  monasteries  must  have  suffered  much.  I  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  numbers  in  the  twenty  monasteries,  distinguishing  the 
Servo-Bulgarians,  as  given  me  by  the  Superior  of  each,  and  writ- 


•  ProlMbly  one  of  the  Phanariote' family,  seTeial  of  whom  were  Dragomam  of 
the  Porte,  aod  afierwards  Hospodin  of  Vafiachia  or  Moldavia.— F.  S. 
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ten  down  at  the  moment ;  yet  I  must  notice  that  there  seemed 
a  disposition  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  sent  out  to  beg — 


No. 

in  Monastery. 

laCelU.    I 

ilendiea 

Kiliandari   {Servians  and) 
i  Bulgarians  J 

120      , 

10 

40 

Sphigmt^AU . 

47 

— 

— 

Vatop^i 

\2Q 

— 

50 

Pandokrtitora    . 

15 

— 

15 

Stavronikita 

15 

5 

5 

Iviron 

100 

— 

60 

PhilottJo 

20 

8 

5 

Kutlumdsi 

25 

25 

20 

Karakdlo           , 

,60 

26 

— 

Lavra 

60 

40 

20 

Pavlo  (Servo  Bulgarian) 

36 

20 

15 

Dionysio           •            » 

80 

6 

— 

Gregorio 

18 

— 

1 

SimcSpetra         •            • 

15 

5 

10 

Xiropot&mu 

40 

65 

20 

Russiko  (Russian)         • 

45 

4 

— 

Xenofu  (Servo-Bulgarian) 

30 

30 

— 

Dokiariu 

30 

— 

— 

Kastamonitu     • 

15 

— 

— 

Z^ografb.  (Servo'Bulgarian) 

30 

— 

20 

925 


244 


281 


In  all  1450  men.     In  this  We  not  included  the  novices^  who 
may  amount  to  150  in  all/ 

.  There  are  here  also  from  10  to  12  Skitia  or  villages  inhabited 
entirely  by  Caloyers,  the  chief  of  which  is  St.  Anne,  on  the  south- 
west point.  These  nmy  average  perhaps  40  men  each ;  making  from 
4O0  to  500  men,  ar^  from  200  to  300  scattered  kellia  or  cells^  which, . 
with  the  town  of  Karyes,  reckoned  at  200  persons,  would  make  the 
whole  population  of  the  peninsula  about  2500  persons.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  great  falling  off  from  the  number  of  6000 
stated  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1801 ;  but,  as  I  before  mentioned,  it 
depends  upon  doubtful  data.  I  only  give  it  as  an  approximation 
in  the  absence  of  anything  better. 
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Of  the  revenue  of  the  monasteries  I  could  obtain  no  account, 
but  I  fancy  thej  have  much  decreased  of  late.  The  Wallachians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Servians  have  been  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
monasteries. 

Their  libraries  seem  to  be  in  a  much  worse  state  than  when 
visited  by  Professor  Carlyle  in  1801,  when  he  examined  about 
13,000  MSS.* 

The  sites  of  the  five  ancient  towns  which  formerly  existed  on 
Acte  I  leave  to  more  able  scholars  to  determine. 

June  7. — Left  Zografu  for  Saloniki :  road  tolerably  good ;  the 
first  part  of  it  through  a  forest  of  oak,  chesnut,  elm,  &c.  I 
observed  several  old  towers.  At  the  extremity  of  the  high  land  of 
the  peninsula  we  descend  about  300  feet  to  the  isthmus,  and  con* 
tinue  along  its  northern  shore  over  undulating  ground,  till  we 
reach  the  site  of  the  canal  cut  by  order  of  Xerxes,  but  which 
has  been  so  much  filled  up,  from  some  cause  or  other,  that  I 
honestly  confess  I  could  see  no  traces  of  it ;  but  I  did  not  leave 
the  road  to  seek  them. 

Of  its  existence  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  I  am  told  the 
officers  on  the  late  survey  traced  it  without  much  difficulty.  Four 
miles  beyond  it  I  reached  Erissds,  situated  on  a  hill  close  to  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  and  consisting  of  thirty  houses  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  After  a  fortnight  on  Mount  Athos,  bow  beautiful  do  the 
rustic  forms  and  sun-burnt  faces  of  the  peasant  girls  appear! 
The  road  to  Saloniki  continues  along  the  shore  for  some  miles, 
till  near  the  high  land  of  the  northern  prmecting  cape,  when  it  turns 
nearly  west,  and  enters  a  hilly  country  at  Nizvoro,  where  we  left  the 
silver  and  lead  mines  on  our  right,  and  continued  through  a  well- 
wooded  country  to  LaregovL  Eight  hours  hence  by  a  mountainous 
road  brought  us  to  Galatz,  a  small  town  on  the  northern  side  of 
a  beautiful  and  broad  valley,  richly  cultivated  and  watered  by  a 
stream  flowing  to  the  westward. 

June  9. — Continued  along  this  valley  to  the  westward  as  far  as 
the  pretty  village  of  Vasiliktf,  of  about  120  houses  with  gardens 
and  vineyards ;  thence  westward  as  far  as  Sedes,  when,  leaving  on 
our  right  a  range  of  mountains,  some  peaks  of  which  rise  to  3900 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  our  left  the  gulf,  we  passed  over  the  great 
plain  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  gate 
of  SalonfkL 

Annexed  are  some  of  the  Heights  determined  trigonometrically 
during  the  late  Survey  of  these  shores  by  Captain  Copeland, 
R.N.:— 

*  Set  hit  LitUff  to  the  Bishop  of  Dorham  in  Walpok't  Memoirf,  vol.  i.,  p.  196« 
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ProTince. 


Name  of  Monntaiii. 


Height  in 
Feet 


Lat. 

North. 


Long. 
East. 


Thessaly. 


Saloniki. 


Kassandra. 
Longos. 

MhoB. 


Qallipoli. 

Thaso. 

Samothraki 
Imbro. 


Olympus    •   •    •    . 

Ossa 

Pienis 

Pelion 

Peak  4  m.  S.E.  of 

Dhimitri  .... 
Peak  4  m.  W.  of  ) 

Platamona   .    •    •) 
Mayro  vo6ni  .    . 
Khortiatzi  .    .    . 
Kholomou  .    .    • 
PeakSm.  E.  byN.l 

of  Saloniki    ...  J 
Volevod  (?)  9   m.  \ 

N.N.W.  of  Saloniki  J 
Peak  5  m.  N.E.  of 

A.  Paulo  .... 
Summit  .   *   »    .    . 

Summit 

Karrouna  .    •    •    • 

Peak 

Above  Sim6petra  . 

Karyt^s 

Pilav  Tepeh  (Pirnari) 
Xanthe  .... 
Maronia  .... 
Chatal  Tepeh .  • 
Ipsario  .... 
Elias  ..... 
Feugari  .... 
Elias 


9,154 
6,407 
6,161 
5,310 

5,119 

4,814 

3,564 
3,894 
3,420 

2,675 
2,173 

2,092 

1,078 
2,596 
1,842 
6,349 
3,249 
2,195 
6,143 
3,815 
2,174 
1,305 
3,428 
3,374 
5,248 
1,959 


48. 


39-48 

40-15i 

39-27 

40-8 

39-58 

39-37 
40-34 
40-29 

40-38 
40-47 

40-21i 

39*58i 

40 -6^ 

40-9 

40  10 

40-lli 

40  14 

40 -531 

41-9* 

40-53 

40-43 

40-42 

40-43 

40-27 

40-8 


22 -211 
22-421 
22 -Hi 
23-3 

22-19 

22-32 

22-47 
23-8 
23 -13 J 

23-5 
22-54 

23- Hi 

23-34 

23 -50^ 

23-49 

24-204 

24-174 

24- 16 

24-6 

24-47 

25-32 

26-11 

24-43 

34-40 

25-37 

25-50. 


VI. — Observations  on  the  position  of  Tavium.  By  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  Communicated  by  W.  R.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.     Read  January  9,  1837. 

The  situation  of  Tavium,  the  principal  town  of  tbe  Trocmi  or 
Eastern  Galatiams,  hscs  feeen  considered  a  point  of  great  importance 
by  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  geography  6f  Asia 
.  Minor,  and  who,  in  ignorance  of  any  ancient  ruing  in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  the  ancient  Itineraries  tend  to  place  Tavium, 
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hare  cxm^ecturallf  atsigned  tliree  diffen^nt  modem  places  as 
its  site^  VIE.,  Chorum,  Yvakii,  and  Tekiyeh.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, Uiat  none  of  these  places  represent  the  ancient  capital  of 
tile  Trocmi,  but  a  village  named  Boghazk(5i,  situated  between 
Chorum  and  Yuzk^t,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the 
former,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  latter.  Here  M.  Texier, 
two  years  ago,  discovered  extensive  remains  of  antiquity,  though, 
lor  reasons  which  I  cannot  understand,  he  has  attributed  them  not 
to  Tavium,  but  to  Themiscyra.  Neither  Chorum  nor  Yuzkdt  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  ancient  sites.  The  former  town, 
whidi  has  not  been  described  by  any  modem  traveller,"^  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  elongated  plain,  surrounded  by  barren 
hills  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town  to  the  east 
and  west.  Its  length  is  much  more  considerable.  A  small  stream 
runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  which  afterwards  flows  to  the 
eastward,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Chotilek  Irmdk,  a  large  river 
which  joins  the  Iris  or  Tokdt-Su,  about  eight  miles  above  Amasia. 
It  lies  consequently  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Halys  and  the  Iris;  and  as 
natural  boundaries  generally  formed  the  limits  of  ancient  coun« 
tries,  this  district  was  in  all  probability  not  included  within  the 
province  of  Galatia.  According  to  the  Turks,  Chorum  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  modern  town,  founded  by  Sultan  Amu- 
rath,  by  whom  a  large  handsome  mosque  and  a  square  ugly  for- 
tress were  built.  In  the  walls  of  this  castle  are  inserted  many 
Greek  inscriptions  and  shafts  of  columns,  but  the  former  are  all 
sepulchral  and  apparently  of  Christian  times.  They  are  said  to 
have  oome  from  a  village  called  Hdrhdt,  about  thirty  miles  west 
by  south  from  Amasia,  and  where  there  are  some  few  remains  of 
the  substructions  of  a  church.  This  is  probable,  for  there  is 
another  inscription  in  the  Court-yard  of  the  Govemor  of  Chorum, 
of  the  Same  character,  which  my  Tatar,  then  in  the  service  of  this 
Govemor,  seized  in  the  possession  of  some  Armenians  who  were 
taking  it  to  Marsivan,  and  which  had  been  found  at  the  same 
place.  The  distance  ot  Chorihn  from  Amasia  is  only  about  48 
miles,  whereas  the  Peutinger  Table  gives  73  Roman  miles  be- 
tween Anmsia  and  Tavium. 

Yu2kdt  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  confined  on  the  north 
and  south  by  high  barren  hills,  and  offers  no  natural  advantages 
for  the  situation  of  a  town.  Wood  and  fuel  are  extremely  scarce, 
and  it  commands  no  rich  or  fertile  plain,  and  possesses  no  suffici- 
ently insulated  height  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  Acropolis.  As 
a  town  also  its  date  is  very  recent,  having  been  founded  by  Achmet 

*  See  Leake's  Am  Minori  infint. 
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Pashd^  the  father  of  the  famous  Suleiman  Bey^  of  the  Cbapin 
Oghlu  family,  about  eighty  years  ago.*  Not  a  fountain  or  comer 
of  a  house  can  boast  a  block  of  stone  which  has  the  least  trace  or 
appearance  of  antiquity.  It  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  a  miser- 
able mountain  yaila  or  summer  residence  of  the  peasants,  before 
Chapdn  Oghlu  fixed  upon  it  as  his  residence. 

Kennell,  on  the  authority  of  Toumefort,  supposed  Tekiyeh  to 
represent  Tavium.  Toumefort  merely  mentions  that  he  halted 
at  a  place  called  Tekiyeh,  between  Tokdt  and  Angora;  but  this 
probably  (Tekiyeh  being  a  common  Turkish  name,  meaning  a 
saint's  tomb)  is  not  the  same  place  as  the  village  Tekiyeh,  which  is 
situated  between  Amasia  and  Chorum,  six  imlcs  east  by  north  of 
the  latter,  where  are  some  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  where  I 
copied  two  inscriptions;  for  in  this  case  Toumefort  must  alsa 
have  passed  through  Chorum,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  This  Tekiyeh,  moreover,  is  too  near  to  Amasia, 
being  not  more  than  13  hours  or  42  miles  distant  from  it.  But 
there  is  another  Tekiyeh  in  the  Hasin  Ovd,  an  extensive  plain,  half 
way  between  Chorum  and  Yuzkdt,  producing  much  com,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the  large  village  of  Alajah.  This 
place  is  between  eight  and  nine  hours  nearly  due  south  from 
Chorum ;  and  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles  south-west  from  Ala* 
jah,  there  is  a  large  ruined  Tekiyeh,  or  sepulchre,  and  near  it  a 
beautiful  spring  of  water,  very  cold  and  copious.  Alajah  being 
on  or  near  the  great  road  from  Tokdt  to  Angora,  this  probably  is 
the  Tekiyeh  where  Toumefort  halted.  The  caravans  even  now 
seldom  halt  in  the  villages,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  near  some 
fountain,  or  where  pasture  is  found  for  their  cattle.  Here  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.  The  building 
is  of  early  Saracenic  times,  with  a  handsome  marble  doorway 
on  one  side,  very  richly  ornamented  vidth  early  Gothic  carvings. 
Besides  a  few  small  apartments  attadied  to  it,  it  consists 
only  of  the  nave  or  centre,  with  four  lai^  niches  or  recesses, 
one  on  each  side,  arched  over,  and  the  centre  appears  to  have 
bemi  covered  with  a  dome.  In  the  outside  wall  I  found  one 
imperfect  Christian  Greek  inscription,  much  mutilated,  and  in 
the  burial-ground  of  Alajah  several  tombstones,  evidently  Chris- 
tian, having  large  crosses  carved  upon  them ;  but  without  any 
inscription. 

The  ruins  at  Boghizkdi  have  an  air  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
impress  the  beholder  with  a  great  idea  of  the  power  and  wealth 

*  Suleiman  Bey  is  well  known  for  his  suecessful  resistance  to  the  orders  of  the 
Porte,  and  for  his  great  wealth  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
Deieh  Beys  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Porte  deprived  them  of  their  feudal  rights 
and  privileges  and  independent  jurisdictions. 
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of  their  founders.  They  are  situated  on  a  sloping  hill  at  the  foot 
of  high  wooded  mountains,  overlooking  and  commanding  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain,  which  stretches  far  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  through  which  flow  several  streams.  One  of  these,  on  the 
hanks  of  which  are  the  ruins  in  question,  is  capable,  even  at  the 
dry  season  when  I  visited  it,  and  when  most  of  the  watercourses 
were  absolutely  dry,  of  turning  several  mills.  Immediately  to 
the  south-east  of  the  ruins,  and  between  them  and  the  high  hills, 
arc  several  lofty  insulated  summits,  well  calculated  for  forming  an 
Acropolis,  and  some  of  which  have  in  fact  been  fortified. 

The  distances  from  Boghdzkdi  to  the  known  ancient  sites  of  Ama- 
sia.  Angora,  and  Kaisariyyeh,  are,  as  correctly  as  I  could  learn 
from  the  Turks,  as  follows : — 

1.  Boghdzk6i  to  Angora  by  SumgurlA        32  hours,  or  104  miles. 

2.  n  „  Kaisariyyeh  by  Yuzkit,  36    „      w  H'     n 

3.  n  „  Zilah  by  Yuzkdt  30    „      »     97i   » 

4.  t»  „  AmasiabyAlajah  21    ,»      »,    ^^     >» 

The  above  reduction  to  miles  supposes  the  Turkish  hour  to  be 
equal  to  3^  statute  miles,  which  is  perhaps  rather  over  than  under 
the  truth  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  in  many  parts 
mountainous  and  rocky.  Three  miles  to  the  hour  would  give 
respectively  96, 108,  90,  and  81  miles. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  these  roads  separately. 

1 .  Tavium  to  Angora, — The  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  1 16  miles 
on  this  road.  The  distance  being  deficient  on  the  last  station  of 
the  road  given  by  the  Peutinger  Table,  we  cannot  tell  what  dis- 
tance was  there  given  to  this  road.  The  Turkish  computation 
gives  32  hours,  which,  calculated  at  S\  miles  per  hour,  gives  104 
miles,  and  at  3  miles  per  hour,  96  miles.  An  intermediate 
number  in  statute  miles  will  be  nearly  equal  to  1 16  Roman  M.  P. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  situation  of  Boghdzk<5i  will  agree  with  that  of 
Tavium. 

2.  Tamum  to  Ctetarea. — On  this  road  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
gives  109  miles,  the  Table,  191  •  But  this  number  being  evidently 
incorrect,  the  route  in  the  Table  is  useless,  unless  we  suppose 
Aquas  Aruenas  to  be  the  same  place  as  Therma,  in  which  case 
we  shall  have  113  miles  by  this  route  in  the  Table.  Now,  the 
Turks  reckon  30  hours  from  Yuzkdt  to  Kaisariyyeh:  we  may 
reckon,  therefore,  about  34  from  Boghdzkdi  to  that  place,  which, 
reduced  to  miles,  at  3^  miles  per  hour,  gives  1  lOi  miles,  and  at 
3  miles  per  hour,  102  miles ;  numbers  sufficiently  near  to  the 
M.P.  dedudble  from  the  Itineraries. 

3.  T(wium  to  Anuma. — Here  we  certainly  do  not  find  the 
tame  g  cement  between  the  distance  from  Amasia  to  Bogh^<5ij 
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and  the  73  R(HBto  tniles  between  Aina«ia  ahd  TaVinm^  lii  'c6b- 
tained  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  the  only  author!^  on  this  route ; 
whereas  the  distance  frcmi  'Bogh&zkdi  to  Amasia  is  about  27 
hours  or  88  miles  passing  by  Alajah.  But  there  is  probably  some 
error  in  the  Table  here ;  for  if  we  move  Tavium  to  a  position 
which  is  nearer  than  Bc^h^kdi  to  Amasia,  the  distances  in  the 
Itinerary,  which  are  generally  more  correct  than  in  the  Table,  will 
no  longer  agree  with  those  from  Bogh&zkdi  to  Angora  and  Kaisa- 
riyyeh  respectively. 

The  ruins  at  Boghizkdi  have  already  been  described  by  M. 
Texier  in  some  letters  partly  published  in  the  French  papers. 
Though  few,  they  are  striking  and  interesting.  The  principal 
ruin,  and  which  throws  every  thing  else  into  the  shade,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  bas-relief  cut  on  the  rocks,  consists  of  the  perfect 
remains  of  the  ground-plan  of  a  temple  of  large  proportions. 
With  the  exception  of  one  corner,  the  whole  internal  stUicture  and 
arrangement  of  the  cella,  pronaos,  adytum,  passages  and  small 
apartments  on  two  sides  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  whole  is 
formed  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  vnth  the  exception  of  one  end 
of  the  building,  either  the  pronaos  or  adytum,  as  architects  shall 
determine.  The  whole  length  of  the  building,  not  including  two 
distinct  enclosures  which  surround  it,  is  219  feet  by  140.  The 
walls  are  of  solid  blocks  five  feet  thick,  the  interior  of  the  cella 
measures  87  feet  by  65. 

The  temple  stands  upon  a  rising  ground  facing  the  north-east, 
on  which  side  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  artificially  raised 
to  form  a  level  space.  Both  to  the  north-east  and  north-west 
flights  of  steps  appear  to  have  led  up  to  the  building,  and 
a  portico  ajqpears  to  have  existed  on  the  north-west  side. 
That  Tavium  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  we  may 
infer  from  its  being  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (lib.  xiL)  who  speaks  at 
an  asylum,  and  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Deity,  and  who  would  in 
all  probability  not  have  alluded  to  it,  had  it  not  been  a  remarkable 
building.  The  lal'ge  bl6cks  of  stone  wUch,  although  fitting  close, 
are  sometimes  irregular  in  their  shape,  have  been  fastened  together 
by  large  metal  pins.  Most  of  the  blocks  have  sue  and  sometimes 
more  sockets  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  stones  are  broken  away,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  barbarians  for  the  sake  of  extracting  the 
metal. 

I  did  not  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  shafts  or  bases,  or  capi- 
tals of  columns,  or  architectural  sculpture,  or  ornaments  of  any 
kind.  A  rude  simplicity  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  parts  of  the 
'buildi%.  The  space  between  the  cella  and  the  outer  wall  on  the 
south-east  side  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  chambers,  the 
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outer  wall -of  each  hfing  formed  of  a  siiigle  stone  mying  from  15 
to  17  feet  xa  length.  These  apartments  were  probably  covered 
over^  and  on  them  the  columns  may  have  been  placed^  if  any  such 
existed.  On  the  hill-side  to  the  south-west  behind  the  temple 
I  saw  many  large  blocks  of  stone^  but  they  appeared  to  me  rather 
to  have  been  derived  irom  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  its  two 
indosures^  than  to  have  belonged  to  other  buildings. 

To  the  westward  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  sloping  ground^ 
are  the  remains  of  a  square  enclosure,  probably  a  fortress.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  raised  mound,  on  the  summit  of  which  I  traced  in 
several  places  remains  of  a  massive  and  almost  Cyclopean  wall.  To 
the  east  of  the  temple  are  the  remains  of  another  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  steep  hill  commanding  the  town.  The  summit 
of  this  hill  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  or  rather  heap  of  loose 
stones  sloping  both  inside  and  outside  at  an  angle  of  40^  except 
on  the  north-east  side,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  down  to 
a  deep  ravine.  At  the  top  I  found  several  large  holes  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  apparently  for  cisterns,  and  the  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  fragments  oi  ancient  pottery  and  tiles. 

The  bas-relief  cut  in  the  rocks  is  situated  about  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  north-east  from  the  temple.  It  is  in  a  small 
irreg^ular-shaped  hollow  resembling  an  ancient  quarry.  It  is 
open  to  the  south-west,  the  rpcks  being  from  SO  to  50  feet  high 
on  each  side,  but  lower  at  &e  end  opposite  the  opening.  It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  monument,  and  although  many  of  the 
figures  are  nearly  oUiterated,  particularly  those  furthest  removed 
from  the  centre,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ment hitherto  discovered  in  this  part  of  Asia.  It  repre- 
sents the  meeting  of  two  kings,  each  holding  emblems  of 
royalty  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  long  train  of  followers,  who  extend 
along  the  twp  sides  of  the  hollow  space.  .  The  ^  two  principal 
figures  are  five  feet  high,  the  few  figures  near  them  are  three  ^et 
six  inches,  and  the  others  two  feet  six  inches  high.  One  of  the 
principal  figures,  that  on  the  left  coming  from  the  west,  as  well  as 
im  folldwers^  are  in  light  close-fitting  dresses,  wearing  high 
conical  caps  and  beards.  The  other  principal  figure  and  followers 
are  dressed  in  loose  flowing  robes  with  a  square  tiirreted  head- 
dress. These  have  no  beards.  The  former  may  possibly  re- 
present the  king  of  Lydia  or  of  Egypt,  and  the  latter  the  king 
of  Persia  or  of  Media;  and  may  not  this  monument  have  been 
intended  to  commemorate  a  peace  concluded  between  them? 
Both  these  kings  were  at  war  vrith  the  king  of  Persia  or  of  the 
Medes  in  this  part  of  Asia;  and  the  Halys,  which  flows  about  15 
or  90  miles  to  the  north-west,  was  at  one  time  the  boundary  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Lydians  and  th^  Medes.     I  am  inclined  to 
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consider  that  the  figures  without  beards  and  in  loose  flowing  dresses 
represent  the  Medes  or  Persians^  rather  than  Amazons,  from  the 
circmnstance  of  some  of  the  attendants  immediately  behind  the 
principal  figure  being  represented  standing  upon  the  wings  of  a 
double-headed  eagle,  a  symbol  frequently  met  with  on  the  ruined 
Persian  buildings  of  a  later  period  which  occur  in  Armenia  and 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  king  himself  is  represented 
standmg  on  a  wild  beast,  probably  intended  for  a  lion,  and  which 
resembles  some  of  those  animals  also  sculptured  upon  Persiaa 
buildings. 

I  regret  much  not  having  had  time  to  construct  a  map  firom 
all  the  bearings  which  I  took^  I  therefore  send  the  accompanying 
rough  sketch  compiled  from  the  general  bearings  and  direction  of 
my  route,  corrected  by  astronomical  observations  for  the  latitude. 

Smyrna^  Nov.  10, 1836. 
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VII. — Memoir  on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Greece.  By  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baker.  Communicated  by  John  Backhouse, 
Esq.  Read  AprU  24,  1837. 
The  map  of  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Greece  was  the  result 
(rf  an  operation  conducted  by  commissioners  of  the  three  Allied 
Powers,  Great  Britain^  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  and  laying  down  upon  the  ground  itself  the  several 
points  of  the  line  with  that  accuracy  which  a  permanent  separa- 
tion of  Greece  from  Turkey  appeared  to  require,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  which  arose  from  the  incorrectness  of  the  best  existing 
maps,  and  the  imperfect  geodesical  information  supplied  by  modem 
travellers  to  guide  a  work  of  this  nature  and  importance. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  a  connected  description  of  the 
tract  of  country  over  wluch  the  line  of  boundary  is  carried,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  extent  of  those  data  which  were 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  the  line  to  be  fixed,  and  for  the 
geograplncal  delineation  of  the  ground  which  it  traverses. 

These  data  were  wholly  wanting.  It  was  indeed  owing  to  the 
absence  of  them  that  the  commission  originated;  since,  had  it 
been  possible  to  trace  the  frontier  on  any  existing  map  that  could 
be  depended  upon,  it  might  have  been  unnecessary  to  appoint 
officers  to  mark  it  out  who  were  total  strangers  to  the  country, 
and  who  were  only  enabled  to  feel  their  way  through  it  by  a  pre- 
vious reconnoissance  of  the  ground  itself. 

The  general  direction  of  the  line  being  nearly  east  and  west, 
and,  consequently,  at  right  angles  to  the  usual  routes  of  commu- 
nication leading  from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Locris,  BcBotia,  Acarnania,  and  -flEtolia,  on  the  other ;  the  points 
of  intersection,  merely,  are  those  touched  upon  in  the  itineraries 
of  Gell,  Dodwell,  and  Holland,  whilst  the  intervening  districts, 
of  a  wild  and  moimtainous  character,  not  very  easy  of  access,  or 
inviting  from  the  Klephtic  and  disorganized  habits  of  the  popu- 
latbn,  had  remained  uiMEioticed  by  any  modern  traveller. 

TOL,   VII.  G 
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Colonel  Lapie's  map,  though  in  itself  a  very  remarkable  pro-- 
duction,  when  we  consider  the  many  doubtful  and  heterogeneous 
sources  from  which  it  was  compiled,  and  at  tlaat  time  the  best 
extant,  was  still  very  defective  on  all  the  most  important  points  of 
the  line.  '  .  ^ 

Its  most  accurate  data  are  derived  from  the  itineraries  above 
referred  to,  and  though  the  routes  given  by  Sir  William  Gell 
were  very  serviceable  to  us  in  the  investigation  of  the  eastern 
extremity,  and  especially  in  his  description  of  the  pass  of  Khlomo, 
yet  in  the  examination  of  Western  Greece  and  the  more  central 
districts  of  Agrafa,  the  only  authority  open  to  a  reference  lay 
m  the  voluminous,  though  somewhat  inaccurate,  work  of  M. 
Pouqueville,  "  Voyage  de  la  Grece,"  on  which,  in  common  with 
the  information  supplied  by  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Dodwell, 
Lapie's  map  was  framed ;  but  we  soon  found  it  necessary  to  shut 
it  up,  it  being  impossible  to  place  any  confidence  in  its  details. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sperchius,  I^pie*8 
map  does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  real  configuration 
pf  the  groimd.  It  is  incorrect  in  the  position  assigned,  and  the 
denomination  given  to  the  several  mountains,  and  even  to  some  of 
the  principal  \allages. 

Thus  the  name  of  Macrinoros  is  given  to  the  whole  chain 
of  mountains  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  and  of  the 
Aspro,  instead  of  being  marked,  as  it  is,  a  secondary,  and  very 
subordinate  feature.  Tymphrestus,  the  modern  Veluchi,  is 
placed  in  the  range  of  Agrafa,  instead  of  the  position  assigned 
to  Callidrome,  near  Karpenitza ; — no  part  of  the  chain  of  Othrys 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Varibovo  or  Hellevo ;  the  course  of  the 
Aspro  is  very  incorrectly  marked,  and  the  two  bridges  of  Korakos 
and  Tartarina  are  confounded  in  one. 

If  the  able  and  comprehensive  work  on  Northern  Greece  from 
ihe  pen  of  Colonel  Leake  had,  at  that  time,  made  its  appearance^ 
it  would  have  assisted  in  clearing  up  many  doubtful  points  in  the 
investigation  of  unexplored  ground,  upon  which  every  local  infor- 
mation, we  were  obliged,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  resort  to, 
had  frequently  an  obvious  and  direct  motive  for  misleading  rather 
than  assosting  us. 

In  the  determination  of  the  line,  therefore,  the  course  pursued 
by  the  commisi»on  was  to  examine,  beforehand,  the  features  of 
the  country  in  the  direction  assigned  by  its  instructions,  and 
ivherever  any  discretionary  power,  originating  in  doubtful  points, 
was  left  open  for  its  determination  to  select  those  most  conform- 
able to  the  objects  required,  with  a  further  reference  to  those 
positions  of  the  line  which,  in  immediate  connexion,  had  already 
preceded,  or  were  to  follow  them ;  and  then  to  decide  up^n  Jtheir 
adoption  before  it  proceeded  to  the  investiga^iQii  of  any  new  district. 
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Jn  Jhe  subsequent  operations  for  -the  completion  of  tl^e  twq 
maps  which  were  directed  to  be  presented  respectively  to  the 
^[ovemments  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  was  thought  essential 
that  a  work  of  this  importance  should  be  based  upon  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  of,  at  least,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  each  sid^ 
of  the  frontier  line  ;  and  with  this  view  a  base  of  4X00  French 
metres*  was  measpred  with  great  accuracy  in  the  plain  of  Artaii^ 
the  summer  of  1833,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  a  continuous 
series  of  triangles  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  that  of  Volo. 

Political  difficulties  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
contributed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  work  in  the  mode 
and  on  the  scale  which  had  been  originally  intended.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French  survey  of  the  Morea  having  been  directed 
to  be  extended  to  Northern  Greece,  or  at  least  to  Attica,  Boeotia, 
Locris,  Doris,  and  a  part  of  ^toUa,|  it  was  determined,  as  this 
operation  advanced,  to  base  the  triangulation  on  an  extension  of 
their  stations  to  the  extreme  frontier  for  the  eastern  and  central 
districts,  combining  and  meeting  it  by  a  series  of  triangles  in 
connexion  with  the  base  in  the  plain  of  Arta  for  the  map  of  the 
western  portion  as  far  as  the  chain  of  Agrafa ;  the  coast  line  at 
the  two  extremities  being  compared  with  and  corrected  from  the 
accurate  survey  of  the  Gulfs  of  Volo  and  Arta  under  Captain 
Copeland  and  Mr.  Cooling. 

Although  the  boundary,  therefore,  was  examined  and  politi- 
cally determined  in  its  whole  extent  during  the  autumn  of  1832, 
yet  the  various  difficulties  J  adverted  to  above  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  surveys  and  of  the  map  till  the  spring 
of  1835. 

Including  its  sinuosities,  the  whole  extent  of  the  line,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  to  that  of  Volo,  is  nearly  137  miles,  and  was  defined 
by  95  land-marks  §  placed  in  such  positions  as  any  change  in  its 
direction  caused  by  diversity  of  feature,  or  any  doubt  of  the  appa- 
rent conformation  of  the  ground  appeared  to  require. 

At  its  commencement  from  the  western  extremity  it  intersects 
the  low  sandy  promontory  of  La  Pxmta  (the  reputed  site  of  the 

•  4483-83  Eogligh  yards. 

t  The  disturbed  gtate  of  Western  Greece  and  the  disorganized  habits  of  the 
population  ha?e  deterred  the  brigade  topographique  employed  on  this  suivey  from 
any  attempt  at  its  extension  to  Acarnania  and  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Agrafa. 

X  The  opposition  of  the  Turkish  authorities  debarring  us  from  all  access  to  the 
Ottoman  territory,  and  confining  the  aperations  to  the  southward  of  the  Une,  not 
only  produced  great  embarrassment  in  the  selection  of  the  stations,  but  induced 
the  adoption  of  the  scale  of  ^siJbra  instead  of  joJ^,,  which  had  been  originally 
intended. 

$  These  landmarks,  in  the  inhabited  districts  at  the  two  extremities,  were  mostly 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  the  winter  of  1832 :  they  were  restored  again  in  the  en- 
suing summer,  and  the  Greek  commissioner  attached  to  the  commission  being 
personally  acquainted  with  the  sites  of  each  of  them,  their  more  solid  and  perma* 
sent  restoration  was  confided  to  the  caro  of  hif  gorernment. 

G  2 
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andent  Actium)  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  midst  of  a  marsh  at 
a  medium  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  fort  of  the  same 
name^  which,  on  the  Acarnanian  shore,  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  at  that  spot  not  more  than  600  yards  in  width, 
between  the  town  of  Prevesa  on  the  left,  and  La  Punta  on  the  right. 

From  the  eastern  shore  of  La  Punta  the  line  traverses  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  in  a  north-east  direction,  passing  between  the  pro- 
montories of  Skafidaki  and  Pana^,  and  disposing  of  the  islands 
in  the  Gulf  according  to  their  relative  proximity  to  the  northern 
or  southern  coast  line ;  those  of  Guidaronisi  and  Karakonisi  being 
left  to  Turkey,  whilst  Kefalo  and  the  group  called  Vouvalu  were 
allotted  to  Greece.  None  of  them  are  inhabited,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Karakonisi,  on  which  is  a  small  convent  and  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  where  two  priests  reside,  and  where  there  is 
a  small  vineyard  and  garden,  the  rest  of  the  island  being  covered 
with  large  olives  and  prickly  oak.  This  island,  strictly  speaking, 
is  connected  with  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  by  two  cause- 
ways or  strips  of  sand,  inclosing  extensive  lagoons,  where  the 
water  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  depth,  the  one  attaching  it 
to  the  coast  near  Salagora,  about  three  miles  in  length,  the  other 
passing  through  two  small  islets  of  the  same  group,  and  meeting 
the  shore  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east,  near  the 
Bocca  Falsa,  or  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arta.  The  ancient  course 
of  the  river  to  this  point  may  be  very  distinctly  traced  ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  the  change  having  taken  place  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  situated  on  the  present  right 
bank  is  still  the  property  of  the  village  of  Komano  on  the  left. 
The  connecting  causeway  of  Karakonisi  to  the  eastward  passes 
about  200  yards  to  the  southward  of  the  very  remarkable  Hel- 
lenic ruin  now  called  Fido-Kastro,  and  the  position  of  which 
seems  to  agree  very  well  with  that  of  the  ancient  fort  of  Ambra- 
cus.  This  consists  of  an  irregular  pentagonal  inclosure  of  Helle- 
nic walls  of  the  third  order,  surmounted  by  masonry  of  a  later 
date,  apparently  Roman,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  with- 
out any  intervening  strand,  to  a  height  varying  from  15  to  25  feet, 
one  side  of  the  pentagon  being  short,  and  the  general  figure  ap- 
proaching to  an  irregular  quadrilateral  of  about  l60  yards  in 
length  by  140  in  breadth.  The  Hellenic  masonry,  in  regular 
courses  of  large  blocks,  rises  in  most  places  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  inclosing  wall,  the  depth  of  water  both  within 
and  without  not  exceeding  a  few  inches  ;  so  that  it  is  only  acces- 
sible in  one  of  the  monoxyla,  or  canoe-boats  hollowed  from  a 
single  trunk,  commonly  used  in  the  lagoons  for  fishing. 

Projecting  turrets  at  the  northern  and  southern  angles  are 
calculated  to  afibrd  a  partial  flank  of  defence  to  the  adjacent  sides. 
There  are  also  two  turrets  on  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  facing 
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the  north-east  and  south-west.  The  entrance  to  the  inclosed  basin 
is  the  only  break  in  the  circuit  of  the  masonry ;  it  is  placed  in  the 
south-east  angle^  and,  singularly  enough^  is  the  only  spot  not  well 
flanked.* 

The  island  of  Kefalo  appears  to  have  been  occupied  at  some 
period  as  a  post  for  the  obsen^ince  or  defence  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Giilf^  as  foundations  of  walls  of  the  usual  Roman  construe* 
tbn,  in  alternate  courses  of  rough  masonry  and  tile,  are  traceable 
in  the  whole  extent  of  its  coast-line,  as  well  as  those  of  some 
mined  buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  however  is  of 
very  inconsiderable  extent,  not  being  more  than  250  yards  across, 
and  nearly  level  with  the  water's  edge.  Guidaronisi  and  the 
group  called  Vouvalu  are  barren  rocks,  f 

After  traversing  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  the  line  of  boundary  strikes 
the  coast-line  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Gulf,  at  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  ruined  metochi  of  Menidhi, 
at  a  point  where  one  of  the  lower  ofi&ets  of  the  Macrinoros  range 
abuts  boldly  upon  the  sea-shore ;  and  it  is  thence  carried  over  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  in  a  direction 
nearly  east-north-east  for  about  fourteen  miles  and  a  half.  Fol- 
lowing the  western  base  of  the  above-named  offset,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  its  extremity,  the 
line  then-  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  east,  crosses  a  small  valley 
or  goi^e  forming  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  principal  passes  of 
the  Macrinoros,  and  is  directed  towards  the  base  of  another 
oBset  of  the  same  range  descending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
first.     The  line  then  follows  the  base  of  this  hill  for  about  a 

♦  This  description  correitponds  exadly  with  the  xXttrrh  Xjfiiif  of  Scylax  and  Dicae- 
archus  in  their  notice  of  Ambracus ;  and  as  the  opening  of  the  l>afiin  was  evidently 
on  the  side  of  the  ancient  channel  of  Aracthus,  it  was  so  well  protected  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  any  flank  defences. 

f  The  annexed  return  will  show  the  comparatire  vahie  of  the  several  fisheries  in 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  as  foUowing  upon  the  Greek  or  Turkish  coast-line  respectively  :— 

Piastres. 

fishery  of  Mazoma  and  Gnio  Vivari    ....  8,000 

of  Lachi  (near  Prevesa) 11,500 

ofGripo  (near  Mazoma)           ....  3,500 

of  Avheri  and  Zeucalia  (from  Luro  to  Salaom)    .  12,500 

of  Logaru  (east  of  Salaora)      ....  25 ,000 

of  Coftra 250 


Total  of  Turkish  fisheries    60,250 

—  of  Agrilo  (near  the  Macrinoros)        ,        •        •  6,000 

■  of  Catafrico  (near  Arapi)  ...         *  600 

of  Euza  (near  Vonitza)  .        .        •        •        .       350 

Total  of  Greek  fisheries      6^950 

They  were  let  for  these  sums  by  auction  in  1832- 
The  Turkish  piastre  in  1835  was  equivalent  to  about  dd,  English  money. 
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({ttarter  of  a  taile,  till  it  arrives  at  the  Doubsa  river,  at  the  ford 
Which  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from  Arta  and  Comboti  to 
the  Macrinoros  and  Karvanserai.  It  then  ascends  the  Doubsa 
by  its  left  bank  for  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  traverses 
that  streaAi  and  the  offset  descending  from  the  Drimonari  range 
of  hills,  which  separates  it  from  the  river  of  Comboti,  descending 
to  the  latter  by  a  ravine  which  joins  it  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
tillage  of  the  s^ame  name,  occupying  an  elevated  knoll  upon  the 
right  bank. 

From  this  point  the  line  ascends  the  course  of  the  river  Com- 
boti in  an  easterly  direction  for  about  eight  miles  and  a  quarter  to 
the  source  of  its  principal  tributary  in  the  plateau  of  Milia, 
which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Syntecno,  of  the  Comboti  and  of 
the  Arta  rivers ;  and  from  this  plateau,  in  a  direction  nearly  east 
for  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  it  attains,  on  a  well-defined  ridge, 
the  summit  of  Cheldna. 

This  mountain,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which,  when 
riewed  from  a  distance  in  the  environs  of  Arta,  it  bears  to  a  tor- 
toise {xikdnrn)  both  in  its  hump -shaped  fonti  and  in  the  varie^ 
^ted  spots  df  heath,  pine,  and  rock,  scattered  over  its  western 
face,  is  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  of  the  u])per  chain 
which  encircles  the  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  eastward, 
thotigh  in  altitude  scarcely  exceeding  those  of  Veletchico  or  Syn- 
teciio,  which  flank  it  to  th^  north  and  south.  Veletchico  presents^ 
a  bleak  and  barren  surface  to  its  summit,  whilst  Syntecno  and 
Sycharitza,  still  further  south,  are  very  remarkable  in  the  distance, 
both  from  the  boldness  and  sharpness  of  their  otitline,  and  from 
the  contrast  presented  by  their  bleached  calcareous  formation  to 
the  patches  of  dark  pines  which  in  some  places  mark  their  ru^ed 
and  almost  perpendicular  ascents. 

The  portion  of  the  line  here  described  may  be  said  to  cover  all 
{he  principal  approaches  to  Western  Greece.  The  passes  of  the 
Macrinoros,  as  well  as  the  ridge  of  Drimonari,  which  protects  and 
secures  their  right  flank,  afford,  in  the  rear  of  the  river  of  Com- 
boti, an  excellent  position  for  its  defence.  The  ridge  of  Drimo- 
nari being  flanked  by,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with,  the  lofty 
mountain-chain  of  Chelona,  and  this  last  falling  as  abruptly  to  the 
eastward  into  the  valley  of  the  Aspro,  fotms  an  admirable  defen- 
sive line  from,  the  Gulf  to  the  river.  The  first  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  coast,  following  the  base  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Mac- 
rinoros, skirt  on  the  one  hand  a  small  but  fertile  plain,  extending 
from  the  mounlains*  to  the  marshes  and  salines  of  Koprena,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Comboti,  but  which  were  specially  con- 
signed to  Tutkey.  The  valley  of  the  Comboti,  as  well  as  the 
general  face  of  the  country  between  the  Gulf  and  the  river 
Aspro^  is  oov^i^ed  With  thick  wood,  increasing  in  size  and  varying 
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In  character  in  the  ascent  from  the  sea  to  Mount  Chelona ;  the 
lower  levels  abounding  with  many  varieties  •/  the  oak  and  plane^ 
and  occasionally  with  a  dense  underwood  of  arbutus,  prickly  oak, 
mastic^  and  other  shrubs,  whilst  the  upper  slopes  are  studded 
with  remarkably  fine  pines  and  silver  firs.  The  only  Hellenic 
remains  we  met  with  are — 1.  The  Castro  of  the  Macrinoros  on 
the  summit  of  a  wooded  knoll,  about  500  feet  above  the  Ifevel  of 
the  sea,  immediately  behind  Menidhi.  On  the  apex  is  a  Small 
Pyi^  surmounted  with  masonry  of  a  more  modem  date^  the 
ensemble  of  which  is  a  very  striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
Gulf ;  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  northward  are  two  outer 
iriclosures  also  of  Hellenic  foundations,  forming  a  kind  of  ad- 
vanced work  to  the  first.  2.  There  are  two  small  Pyrghi  further 
to  the  southward,  on  the  crest  of  the  Macrinoros  near  Langadia, 
also  evidently  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  pass,  and  tiot  calcun 
lated,  either  by  their  extent  or  situation,  to  afford  accommodation 
for  any  amount  of  population.  Another  Hellenic  inclosure  ot 
inconsiderable  extent,  in  the  interior  of  which  we  found  great  quan- 
tities of  broken  tile  and  pottery,  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the 
Drimonari  ridge,  near  the  point  of  connexion  with  the  Macrinoros, 
tod  was  probably  intended  to  combine  a  surveillance  of  the  right 
of  the  passes  with  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Comboti,  leading  to 
the  vale  of  Syntecno. 

;  From  the  summit  of  Chelona*  to  that  of  Gabrovo,  a  space  of 
three  miles  of  bare  rock,  the  line  is  carried  along  an  undulating 
ridge,  forming,  on  Jiigh  table-land,  the  basin  of  a  Katavothron,  the 
inost  prominwit  elevations  of  which  are  called  Platovouni  and 
I^chigreocopoulo.  From  Mount  Gabrovo  to  the  wooded  height  of* 
I  tamo  the  line  traverses  the  basin  of  the  river  Aspro  (including 
its  tributaries)  in  a  direction  east-north-east  for  nearly  thirty-one' 
iniles.  It  descends  the  western  slope  of  this  basin  by  the  preci- 
pitous bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  called  Stus  Kapnus,  for  about 
three  mfles  and  a  half  to  its  junctioii  with  the  Aspro,  at  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  bridge  of  KoraKos  to  thai  of 
Tartarina,  tlie  only  two  permanent  communications  across^  the 
river  in  this  district,  when  swoln  by  winter  rains,  though  at  othei^ 
seasons  it  is  everywhere  fordable,  being  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
stream,  almost  losing  itself  amongst  the  white  beds  of  alltiviaf 
shingle  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Both  these  bridges  are  remarkable  for  the  boldne^  of  theii^ 
design  and  spread  of  their  span  of  arch ;  that  of  Korakos  espe- 
cially (which  remains  to  Turkey  as  her  line  of  communication' 
between.  Arta  and  Hadovitch,  and.Trikala  and  Larissa)  Is  pefhapsT 
linrivalled  in  the  hardihood  and  lightness  of  its  structure. 

. I         i 

*  Colotidl  Leake,  in  his  map  of  Northern  Greece,  has  given  the  name  of  FitrJia  fo' 
tins  mountain,  but  Mount  Fnrka  is  apprehended  to  be  a  part  of  Agirafa;  on  ffae  left 
hank  of  the  river  Aspro.v        ^     ■       -       '  ' 
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<  The  span  of  the  arch  measures  132  feet ;  the  total  length  of  the 
roadway  from  rock  to  rock  is  181  feet ;  whilst  the  width,  including 
ia  narrow  and  very  low  parapet^  does  not  exceed  7  feet  8  inches, 
and  the  height  ahove  the  bed  of  the  river  is  125.  The  road  itself 
is  barely  6  feet  in  width ;  nor  does  it  appear^  by  the  approaches 
on  either  bank^  to  have  been  ever  intended  for  wheel  communi- 
cation. The  rocks  on  either  side  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
height,  and  nothing  can^be  more  striking  than  the  effect  of  this 
narrow  rib  of  masonry,  connecting  the  two  precipitous  banks  of 
the  Aspro,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  in  a  romantic  glen  from 
the  wild  gorges  of  the  Tzumerka  and  Agrafiote  mountains,  and 
in  a  situation  where  the  traveller  is  least  prepared  to  meet  with  so 
beautiful  and  singular  a  triumph  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
resembhng  more  the  flying  buttress  of  some  light  Gothic  edifice, 
than  a  substantial  and  permanent  communication  for  man  and 
beast  over  the  foaming  torrent  of  the  first  river  in  Greece.  Its 
construction  is  attributed  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Durikon  in  Thessaly,  and  considering  its  distance 
from  the  convent,  it  does  no  less  credit  to  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Caloyers,  than  to  the  skill  of  the  engineer.*  Bridges 
of  this  description,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  district :  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  Petrillo  there  is  one,  of  which  the  archj^ 
still  perfect,  meastires  86  feet,  whilst  its  breadth  is  scarcely  8. 
•There  are  two  others  in  the  valleys  of  the  Flatanies  and  Rafto* 
poulo  of  similar  proportions  ;  but  the  communications  leading  to  all 
these,  excepting  Korakos,  have  been  long  since  broken  up  and 
abandoned,  though  the  arches  remain  entire.  They  appear  to  be 
all  of  ancient  date. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Stus  Kapnus  to  that  of  the  Flatanies 
river,  the  line  follows  the  bed  of  Aspro  for  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  passing  under  a  ruined  bridge  having  the  remains  of  three 
arches,  the  piers  of  the  central  and  widest  being  60  feet  apart. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Stais  Trichais,  from  the  practice  of 
restoring  a  temporary  conmiunication  during  the  winter  months 
by  means  of  hair  ropes.  The  shore  on  either  side  is  low  and 
flat,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  ground  on  the  left  bank. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Flatanies  the  boundary  ascends  the 
course  of  that  river  in  a  north-east  direction  to  its  source  in  the 
mountain  of  Tzomata,  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  great  central 
chain  of  Findus,  which  it  attains  in  Mount  BugikaJci,  by  a  crest 
of  six  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  certain  peaks  of  which  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Aphorismeni,  Fende  Pyrghi,  Tria  Sinora,  and 
Stavron  to  Fastrikon. 

The  course  of  the  Flatanies  is  the  existing  boundary  between 
the  districts  of  Leontitos  and  Megali  Vrisi,  and  the  crest  from 

*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  from  what  authority  M.  Pouqueville  drew  up  his 
notice  of  this  bridge,  which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  eight  arches. 
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Tzomata  to  Tria  Sinora  between  those  of  Petrillos  and  Provata; 
the  Tria  Sinora,  as  the  name  denotes,  being  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  two  latter  and  that  of  M egali  Vrangiana.  The 
ravine  by  which  the  Platanies  descends  from  Tzomata  is  a  ro- 
mantic glen  covered  with  thick  wood,  the  oak  and  plane  gradually 
giving  place,  in  the  approach  to  the  mountain  ridge,  to  varieties  of 
the  pine  and  silver  fir.  Of  these  last  we  measured  two,  of  18 
and  14  feet  girth  respectively,  and  there  were  many  others  of 
nearly  equal  size. 

At  Papa  to  Pedema  the  river  appears  to  have  forced  its  vray 
through  a  wall  of  rock,  many  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  the  rocks  on  either  side  approaching  so  closely,  that  a 
traditionary  legend  in  support  of  its  name,  denotes  it  as  having 
been  leapt  across  by  some  active  priest,  whose  name,  however, 
has  not  been  preserved  to  give  better  authority  to  the  feat. 

It  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years  should  have  had  even  a  more  withering  effect  upon  the 
population  of  this  portion  of  Northern  Greece  than  on  any  other 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier.  Even  during 
the  lifetime  of  Ali  Pashd  of  Jannina,  the  wild  inhabitants  of  these 
secluded  glens,  forming  the  districts  of  Upper  Agrafa,  were  only 
kept  in  awe  by  the  strong  arm  and  able  administration  of  the 
despot ;  but  when  the  reins  of  authority  were  loosened  by  his 
death,  and  when  the  subsequent  revolution  in  Greece  not  only 
made  these  fastnesses  the  common  haunt  and  refuge  of  every 
border  bandit,  but  left  it  still  uncertain  to  which  power  they  might 
eventually  fall,  and  therefore  made  both  parties  alike  indifferent 
to  the  tranquillity  or  organization  of  so  distant  and  unprofitable  a 
tract,  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  social  life  were  relaxed  and 
abandoned,  and  the  habits  of  the  population  degenerated  into  the 
reckless  calling  of  mere  Klephtic  hordes. 

Many  villages  have  in  consequence  disappeared;  others  are 
reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins  or  simple  kalybea,  mere  groups  of  huts 
suited  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  occupants ;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  little  barley  and  maize  in  the  more  favoured  spots  is 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  agricultural  produce. 

Petrillos,  a  succession  of  small  hamlets  in  the  sequestered  glen 
of  die  same  name,  shut  in  between  Mounts  Karavi,  Bugikaki, 
and  Tzomata,  and  noted  by  Colonel  Leake  as  the  second  town  of 
Agrafa,  had  at  this  moment  (1832)  only  two  inhabited  houses, 
though  the  ruins  of  many  others,  in  every  stage  of  decay,  lay 
scattered  for  a  considerable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine. 

The  general  formation  of  this  part  of  the  Agrafiote  range  is 
calcareous,  varying  yery  much  in  character,  and  with  the  strata 
generally  very  highly  inclined.  No  rocks  of  a  primitive  character 
were  observed,  though  in  the  more  northern  ranges  of  Pindus, 
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between  Metzdvo  and  Calabaka^  both  serpentine  and  granite  are 
found  in  abundance. 

The*  sudden  transitions  of  climate  in  this  district  render  it 
extremely  unhealthy  during  the  autumti  months.  It  is  true  that 
no  part  of  the  central  range  of  mountains  is  above  the  level  of 
perpetual  frost,  and  before  the  end  of  August  the  highest  peakfl 
of  Pindus  are  bare  of  snow  ;  but  yet  the  intense  heats  of  summet 
had  scarcely  subsided  when,  so  early  as  the  14th  of  September, 
the  secondary  ranges  of  hills  were  capped  with  snow,  atid  long 
before  the  end  of  October  even  the  lower  levels  were  covered  to 
a  considerable  depth.  This  unusual  sev^erity  indeed  was  transient; 
though  its  ordinary  effect  is  to  impede,  and  frequently  altcJgethef 
to  interrupt,  the  communications  during  the  wihter  months 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  fey  the  bridgeiS  6f  Korakos 
and  Tartarina,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  traffic  to  keep  the 
road  open,  so  that  travellers  with  loaded  mules  passing  from  Arta 
to  Zeitoun  or  Tricala  are  forced  to  take  the  high  road  by  Jan- 
nina,  through  Thessaly,  in  order  to  pass  the  chain  of  Pindus  by 
the  beaten  rout6  to  the  capital,  and  even  this,  being  never  cleared 
by  manual  labour,  is  frequently,  after  every  fresh  fall,  impassable' 
for  many  days  together.  ' 

From  Mount  Bugikaki  the  boundary  line  descends  the  great 
bhain  of  the  Agrafiote  mountains  to  the  cave  of  Spilia  Kamako, 
the  principal  source  of  the  Karitza,  which  here  rushes  (torn  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  ill  a  stream  of  considerable  force. 
This  cave  is  very  extensive,  the  roof  in  the  Interior  being  studded 
with  large  stalactites,  and  a  ruined  chapel  of  the  Panagia,  the* 
probable  successor  of  some  heatheft  Fane  of  early  date,  render^ 
ft  arf  occasional  point  of  devotional  resort  to  the  Thessalian 
villagei's. 

From  this  point  the  boundary  follows  the  course  of  the  Karitza,^ 
in  a  direction  S.E.  for  about  five  mifes,  to'  its  junctioh  t»rith  the 
Mangiar  or  Mangeri  river,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
takes  the  name  of  Megdova,  and  after  receivmg  the  tributaries* 
6f  Agrafiotico,  and  the  river  of  Carpenisi,  discharges  itself  into 
the  Aspro  below  the  bridge  of  Tartarina,  neatly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Syntecno. 

It  takes  its  rise  in  the  eastern  base  of  Mounts  Karavi  and  AflTen-* 
dico,  a  projecting  offset  of  the  first,  and  after  traversing  the  plain* 
of  Nevropolis  in  a  southerly  direction,  turns  to  the  S.W.  and 
intersects,  almbst  ki  right  atigles,  ihe  gredt  chain  from  whence  it 
derives  its  soiirce.  \  - 

The  connecting  feature,  forming  the  hog'sback,  as  we  should 
term  it,  of  Greece,  lifes,  therefore,  in  the  comparatively  low  range^ 
of  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Neochori,  and  lorming  the  western' 
{dope  of  the  great  tbasin  of  Thessaly.     This  feaftufe  originating' 
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in  the  lower  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Karavi^  after  encircling  the 

Elains  of  Nevropolis  by  a  range  of  moderate  height  and  undu- 
iting  character,  rises,  in  Itamo  and  Caprovouni,  to  sharper  crests 
and  peaks  of  more  decided  prominence,  which  it  preserves  to 
Mount  Vulgari,  where  it  again  falls  to  the  low  neck  and  table- 
formed  ridge  of  Zacharachi  Vrisi,  from  whence  it  branches  to 
the  chains  of  Othrys  and  CEta. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Karitza  the  boundary  line  follows  the 
bed  of  the  Mangeri  for  about  300  yards  to  that  of  the  Moucha, 
which  it  ascends  for  nearly  three  miles  to  the  source  of  its  prin- 
cipal and  central  branch  in  the  Mount  Itamo,  a  veiy  remarkable 
double-topped  peak,  thickly  covered  with  pines.  From  Mount 
Itamo  it  follows  the  crest  of  the  line  of  hills,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal summits  are  named  Caprovouni  and  Vulgari,  in  a  S.S.E. 
Section  for  a  space  of  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  neck  of 
Zacharachi  Vrisi,  the  connecting  link  of  the  chains  of  CEta  and 
Othrys  with  the  main  chain  of  Pindus,  and,  consequently,  the 
point  of  division  between  the  basins  of  the  Aspro,  the  Sperchius,  and 
the  Salembria ;  including,  of  course,  their  respective  tributaries. 

-The  exact  site  of  this  spot,  so  interesting  in  a  geographical, 
atid  so  important  in  a  pohtical  light,  since  the  direction  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  line  resulted  wholly  from  its  determination, 
was  ascertained  to  be  about  eleven  miles  N.E.  of  Veluchi,  the 
ancient  Tymphrestus,  and  about  three  miles  due  east  of  Furna ; 
and,  as  the  table-land  of  Zacharachi,  though  not  of  a  very  pro- 
minent character,  or  very  boldly  defined,  is  an  open  down,  and 
perfectly  cleat  of  wood,  no  difficulty  existed  in  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  several  ravines  and  gullies  forming  the  basins  we  were 
desirous  of  determining.  Veluchi  had  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  the  connecting  point  of  the  three  chains  of  CEta,  Othrys, 
and  Pindus,  but  in  fact  lies  wide  of  Othrys,  and  is  a  part  of  the* 
chain  of  CEta,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  great  chain  of 
Greece,  and  becomes  the  parent  of  Guiena,  Vardoussia,  and 
Patnassus,  the  three  most  lofty  mountains  of  Northern  Greece. 

From  Zacharachi  Vrisi  to  Mount  Samendroula  the  line  is 
Carried  along  the  crest  of  hillA  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Othrys,  in  a  direction  at  first  nearly  S.  for  about  five  miles ;  and 
then,  making  a  sharp  turn  at  the  Tambour  of  Aios  Elias,  nearly 
B.  for  about  fifty-five  miles,  including  the  many  sinuosities  of  the; 
rtlge,  which  from  Aios  Elias  to  the  mountains  of  Gura  (Othrys 
proper)  is  very  undecided  in  its  general  character,  and,  though 
ati  tmbroken  line  of  partition  between  the  basins  of  the  Sperchius 
and  the  Salembria,  is  frequently  so  low  and  ill-defined,  as  well 
as,  in  many  places,  so  covered  with  thick  coppice  wood,  and  .with 
Katavothra  on  the  very  crest,  as  to  make  its  determination  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  to  tender  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
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number  of  land-marks  Indispensable  for  this  portion  of  the  line. 
From  Zacharachi  to  Samendroula  these  amomit  to  sixty. 

Wherever  the  bomidary  happened  to  approach  or  to  intersect 
any  mhabited  district^  the  most  intense  anxiety  naturally  pre\'ailed 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  population  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
which  the  new  territorial  division  presented.  A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  village  of  Janitzou,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  well-built  houses^  many  of  them  of  stone^  and  of  two 
stories  in  height,  with  two  small  chapels,  and  the  inhabitants,  of 
course,  like  all  the  rural  population,  wholly  Greek.  This  village, 
placed  about  200  yards  below  the  ridge  of  Othrys  on  the  northern 
slope,  having  necessarily,  from  its  situation,  been  consigned  to 
Turkey,  the  inhabitants,  embarrassed  by  the  hardship  of  their 
position,  which  moreover  separated  them  from  some  of  their  best 
land  lying  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  finding  any 
alteration  of  the  line  in  amendment  of  their  position  impossible, 
set  themselves  to  work  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  trans- 
ferring their  locale  ;  and,  by  the  following  year,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  they  had  removed  the 
materials  of  their  houses,  stone  by  stone,  to  an  eligible  site  gn 
the  Greek  slope  of  the  hill.  All  traces  of  Palea  Janitzou,  as 
the  village  is  already  called,  will  probably,  therefore,  soon  dis- 
appear, and  a  similar  feeling  will  operate  in  producing,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  population  of 
those  districts  which  adjoin  the  frontier. 

The  subsoil  of  the  whole  range  of  Othrys  is  a  limestone  of 
various  and  highly-inclined  strata,  occasionally  mixed  with  iron 
ore,  amyanthe,  and  asbestos.  The  presence  of  iron  is  in  many 
places  so  strongly  developed,  and  the  fadlity  of  land  carriage  to 
the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun  woidd  be  so  great,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  becoming  one  day  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
whenever  the  resources  or  capital  of  the  country  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  working  of  the  ore. 

At  the  Derveni  of  Furka  the  crest  is  traversed  by  the  high 
road  leading  from  Zeitoun  to  Thaumako  and  Larissa ;  from  this 
point  it  assimies,  for  a  few  miles,  a  bolder  outline,  but  beyond 
Audinitza  falls  again  into  a  very  low  and  extremely  intricate 
feature,  covered  with  thick  wood,  till  it  rises,  beyond  Petroula, 
into  the  knot  of  mountains  known  as  the  Gura  Mountains,  of 
which  the  highest  peak,  to  the  westward  of  Samendroula,  is 
named  Jeracovouni.  These,  branching  out  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Yolo,  form  Mounts  Khlomo  and  Tragovouni  to  the  eastward,  and 
to  the  northward,  circling  round  to  the  westward  of  Asmeyro, 
form  the  link  of  connexion  to  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  basin  of  Thessaly. 

The  direction  of  the   eastern   extremity  of  the  line,  in  its 
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descent  from  the  chain  of  Othrys  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Volo,  was  determined  by  the  position  of  the  pass  of  Khlomo^  which 
having  been  specially  assigned  to  Greece^  and  included  in  her 
territory,  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a  boundary  to  the  northward 
of  the  ridge  on  which  it  lies,  between  Pteleo  and  Surbis. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  ground  leaving  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  William  Gell's  description  of  this  pass,  and  of 
the  position  which  it  occupies,  the  course  of  the  Surbiotico^  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  was  selected  from  its  source  in 
Mount  Samendroula  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Surbis,  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles  and  a  half  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  this  river,  which  there  takes  the  name  of 
Rossouli,  is  circumscribed  by  the  lower  features  of  Mount  Samen- 
droula into  a  narrow  and  densely-wooded  ravine,  till  it  emerges 
into  the  plain  of  Surbis  by  a  romantic  gorge  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  cultivation  and  irrigation  of 
the  maize  fields  and  mulberry  orchards  of  which,  the  original 
channel  is  diverted,  and  in  many  places  almost  lost. 

The  village  of  Graditza,  as  described  by  Sir  William  Gell,  in 
his  map  and  itinerary,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Dod well's  tour,  and 
copied  from  thence  into  Lapie's  map,  has  no  existence  in  the 
position  assigned  to  it,  the  large  and  once  flourishing  village  on 
that  site  having  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Gardiki ;  but 
even  had  it  been  correctly  designated,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  it  with  the  pass  of  Khlomo,  or  to  include  the 
latter  in  the  Greek  territory  by  any  well-defined  line  running  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  other. 

The  unchecked  marauding  parties  of  the  frontier  Klephtes 
have  reduced  Gardiki,  Gura,  Surbis,  and  every  village  in  this 
district,  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution.  Half  the  houses 
were  unoccupied,  or  in  ruins,  and  the  law  of  the  strongest  being 
the  only  one  at  that  period  in  force,  no  security  or  protection  was 
afforded  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  of  whom  scarcely  a  third 
remained,  compared  with  the  numbers  prior  to  the  revolution. 
Several  of  these  villages,  such  as  Echinos  or  Ekinos,  are  now  mere 
kalybea,  and  their  sites  may  probably  soon  cease  to  be  occupied. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  notice  that  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  Turkey  and  Greece  is  traced  throughout  by 
natural  features  as  well  as  defined  by  artificial  land-marks ;  by 
the  base  of  the  lower  features  of  the  Macrinoros ;  by  the  six 
streams  of  the  Comboti,  the  Stous  Kapnuus,  the  Platanies,  the 
Karitza,  the  Moucha,  and  the  Surbiotico,  with  the  three  intervening 
crests  of  Chelona,  Agrafa,  and  Othrys.  The  chain  of  Chelona 
is  traversed  by  the  two  first ; — that  of  Agrafa,  by  the  third  and 
fourth ; — and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  range  of  Othrys,  at 
its  two  extremities,  is  traced  by  the  Moucha  and  Surbiotico. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this  boundary  forms  a  line  of 
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.separation  between  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  populations^ 
or  that  the  latter  indeed  are  to  be  found  at  all  in  its  vicinity. 
Personal  comfort  and  personal  security  naturally  draw  the  Turks 
together  in  the  larger  towns,  leaving  the  rural  districts  entirely 
to  the  care  and  cultivation  of  their  rayahs.  In  Patradyck  and 
Zeitoun  they  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  having  sold  their  property  and  retired  upon  Thessaly, 
so  soon  as  the  ces^on  of  these  districts  became  known,  not  a 
Mussulman  is  now  to  be  found  in  either  town;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Dervent-Agds,  and  the 
collectors  of  taxes,  no  Turkish  authority  is  ever  to  be  met  with  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier.  The  wild  and  steril 
character  of  the  country  which  it  traverses  presenting  no  induce- 
ment for  the  exertions  of  a  population  so  scanty  in  amount,  the  only 
cultivated  ground  to  be  met  with  is  found  at  the  two  extremities, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Comboti  and  Surbis,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Karitza,  and  upon  the  crest  of  Othrys  in  the  vicinity  of  Janitzou. 

The  annexed  Heights  were  obtained  during  the  Survey  of  the 
line  of  Frontier :  they  are  only  given  as  a  dose  approximation  to 
the  truth,  as  the  instruments  made  use  of  were  too  small  for  very 
accurate  observations.  The  positions  are  not  here  given,  as  they 
are  all  marked  on  the  map. 


General  Positioo. 

Name  of  Mountain. 

Height  in  f^Kt. 

Range  of  Pindus  .     .     . 

Bugikaki    *     . 

7,759 

Near  Carpenitza   .     .     . 

VeUuchi     .     . 

7,657 

Range  of  CEta  .... 

Katavothron    . 

7,071 

W.  of  the  Aspro  .     .     . 

Gabrovo      .     . 

6,479 

99               »                ... 

Chelona      .     . 

6,312 

»               J>                 .        •        . 

Syrharitza  .     . 

5,908 

E.  of  the  Mangeri     .     . 

Itamo    .     .     . 

5,789 

E.  of  the  Aspro     >     .     . 
Range  of  Othrys  .    .     . 

Carries  .     .     . 

5,764 

Jeracovouni     . 

5,669 

„      of  Agrafa  .     .     . 

Stano     .     .     . 

5,533 

„      of  CEta.     .     .     . 

Goullena    .     . 

4,863 

„      of  Othrys  .     .     . 

Andinitza  .     « 

4,393 

Opposite  Zumerp      .     . 

Zurmentzallo  • 

3,625 

Range  of  Othrys  .     .     . 

Janitzou     .     . 

3,431 

99                »                  ... 

Xero  Vouni     . 

3,273 

99                >»                   ... 

Megalo  Issoma 

3,045 

Near  Gulf  of  Volo      .     . 

Khlomo      .     . 

2,950 

Negropont 

Lithada      .     . 

2,222 

S.  ofport  Fteleo   .     .     . 

Tragovouni     . 

2,106 

Macrinoroa      .... 

Langadia    .     . 

1,433 

S.  oftheGulfof  Arta     . 

AmynderoB      . 

1,421 

Near          „          „       . 

Kastri  .    .    . 

1,365 
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yill. — Npies  made  on  a  Jenmey  to  ihe  Source  of  (he  River  Oronteg 
•  m  Syria,  in  September,  1834.  By  W.  Burckhardt  Barker^  Esq. 
.   — Communicated  by  J)r.  hee,  LL.D. — Read  Feb.  15,  1836. 

fHie  following  notes  were  extracted  from  a  jomnal  kept  by  Mr.  W.  B; 
Baiker,  dming  a  journey  through  a  considerable  portion  of  Syria  in 
1835.  The  writer  of  them,  whose  father,  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  many  years 
consu)  at  Aleppo  and  afterwards  ^  Alexandria  is  well  loiown  for  his 
obligingness  and  hospitality  to  all  travellers  in  the  Easjt)  has  the  advan- 
tage of  speaking  and  writing  Arabic  as  his  native  language.  His  route 
led  him  from  BeirCit  to  Bdtrun  and  Kaniibin,  over  Mount  Lebanon  to 
Balbek,  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Oroutes ;  returning  by  *Ain-net«5*  to 
Tripoli,  and  thence  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Suweidiyfii,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,— a  journey  of  about  400  miles.  As  the  greater  part  of 
this  route  has  been  already  described  by  Maundrell,  Squire,  Burckhardt, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  La  Martine,  and  other  travellers,  the  extracts  selected 
are  chiefly  those  which  give  a  description  of  the  passage  of  Lebanon  and 
the  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Orontes ;  no  account  of  the  latter,  it  is 
believed,  hieiving  been  published :  these  notes  also  acquire  an  additional 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  since  so  large  a  part  of  the  country  to 
which  they  relate  was  desolated  by  the  widely-felt  earthquake  by  which 
Syria  was  visited  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.] 

August^  1835. — Left  Beirut  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  in- 
XeaUxm  of  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Nahr  el  Kelb,  or  Dog's 
River.  The  road,  after  crossing  the  Nahr  el  Salilb,  lies  along 
the  sea-shore  to  ihe  northward  tUl  we  come  to  a  craggy  promon- 
tory, on  the  northern  side  of  which  flows  the  stream ;  over  the 
bill  is  a  well-contrived  ascent,  which  I  should  attribute  to  Roman, 
if  not  to  a  more  ancient  construction ;  on  the  left,  and  close  to  the 
water  8  edge,  are  the  remains  of  what  appear  to  have  been  baths. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  overhead  in  a  conspi- 
cuous position,  are  three  inscriptions,  which  have  been  lately 
copied  in  plaster  by  Signor  Bonomi.y 

The  situation  here  is  very  picturesque ;  two  precipitous  rocks 
form  a  ravine,  through  which  flows  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  under  a 
curiously-contrived  bridge,  which  is  only  made  use  of  during  the 
winter  inundations. 

•  Two  hours'  slow  walking  brought  me  to  Junf,  situated  behind 
a  promontory  »milar  to  that  of  Nahr  el  Kelb,  but  smaller,  in  A 
pretty  valley  open  to  the  sea,  and  on  a  sandy  beach  where  boats 
bring  wheat,  barley,  and  dhurrah,  J  for  sale,  and  pay  to  Mohammed 
'AM  a  duty  of  five  piastres  per  ardeb.§    This  place  furnishes  silk, 

•  'Ai'a-net-e  {\sJ)f  *  the  forth-coming  spring.' 

t  See  Signor  Bouomi's  account  of  these  inseriptioni,  just  published  in  the 
TrsBsactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
.  t  Sorghum  vulgare,  the  Juwiir  of  HindixstAn.— -F.  S. 

{The  Ardeb  in  Cairo  is  about  three  bushels  of  our  measure,  and  one  piastre  equal 
to  about  3(L  sterling.— Ed. 
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which  thi«  year  has  failed^  on  account  perhaps  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  people^  who  were  all  dispersed  in  great  fear  of  being 
pressed  into  the  army^  and  could  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
their  plantations.  I  slept  this  evening  in  the  coffee-house  of  an 
Armenian,  a  fine  hearty  old  man  of  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  established  here  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
had  learnt  Arabic  remarkably  well.  He  still,  however,  preferred 
Turkish,  and  was  quite  delighted  to  find  that  I  could  converse 
with  him  in  that  language.  He  doubled  his  attentions,  and  spent 
part  of  the  night  recounting  his  adventures.  He  had  two  Arme- 
nian Bibles  in  his  possession.  He  was  much  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  the  best  of  his  sons,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  but  ap- 
peared resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

A  little  beyond  Junf  is  another  promontory  that  projects  into 
the  sea  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  last-mentioned,  and  over  it 
the  road  has  been  cut.  On  the  left  stands  an  old  tower  or  light- 
house, which  may  perhaps  be  cited  in  proof  of  a  story  told  in 
this  country,  but  for  which  I  cannot  vouch, — that  the  Empress 
Helena,  when  the  cross  had  been  found,  ordered  light-houFes  or 
beacons  to  be  built  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople,  which  on 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  she  caused  to 
be  lighted,  and  thus  conveyed  the  news  to  her  capital  by  a  sort 
of  telegraph ;  and  they  show  to  this  day  a  similar  tower  strongly 
built  at  Kas  Beirut,  at  about  twenty  minutes*  walk  from  the 
town. 

Half  way  to  Jubeil*  is  the  beautiful  little  river  Nahr  IbriUm, 
over  which  is  a  high  bridge.  A  little  further  on  I  was  overtaken 
by  two  Druse  f  ladies,  who  were  going  to  see  their  friends  near 
Jubeil ;  their  dress,  which  wasrich,  and  covered  with  a  white  veil 
that  concealed  the  whole  person,  was  kept  over  their  heads  by  a 
sort  of  silver  horn.  The  agility  of  these  women  is  astonishing : 
they  appear  not  in  the  least  encumbered  by  their  robes,  mounting 
and  descending  from  their  donkeys  without  any  assistance.  When 
riding  they  put  off  their  slippers  for  fear  of  dropping  them  by 
the  way. 

Beyond  Jubeil  by  the  coast  there  is  a  spunge  fishery,  whence 
a  great  number  of  spunges  of  a  fine  quality  are  collected  every 
year  by  some  Greek  sailors,  who  come  from  Syria,  and  are  gene- 
rally under  French  protection. 

There  is  a  similar  fishery  to  the  south  of  Beirut,  btween  it 
and  Saidd  or  Sidon.  BStrdn  has  had  a  pretty  good  harbour,  but 
it  is  now  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand,  and  only  small  boats  can 


*  The  Little  Mountain,  the  first  vowel  is  Terv  rapidly  and  indistinctly  uttered, 
hence  Burckhardt  spells  it  Djebail  (Syria,  p.  179).— F.  S. 
f  li^operly  Den6  for  Duriix,  commonly  written  Druiei  b  the  plural.— F.  S. 
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enter.     From  Bitrun  I  left. the  coast  for  the  interior  of  the 
pomitiy. 

At  one  hour  from  B^trun,  after  a  pretty  ride  along  the  valley, 
we  reach  the  Castle  of  M aseilihah,  probably  Tm'kisk  It  stands 
on  a  rock,  and  is  about  100  feet  high. 

On  the  way  to  Kanubfn,  before  one  ascends  the  mountain  which 
leads  to  Tirzah  and  thence  to  Haddad  and  Bldeman  (where  the 
Maronite  patriarch  resides  in  summer),  in  the  plam,  at  half  an 
hour's  distance  from  the  road,  stands  the  old  church  of  Beizah ; 
it  has  four  Ionic  columns,  of  which  three  are  standing. .  The 
ascent  before  reaching  Tirzah  is  tedious,  but  the  road  pretty 
good.  I  slept  here  under  the  wall  of  a  Maronite  church,  and 
heard  the  psalmody  of  the  villagers. 

The  next  morning  I  arrived  in  two  hours  at  Haddad,  after 
passing  a  very  bad  road  up  a  steep  ascent. 

I  was  here  delighted  with  the  manners  of  the  superior,  who, 
though  not  an  old  man,  has  really  a  venerable  patriarchal  ap- 
pearance; his  conduct  towards  everybody  is  marked  by  that 
humility  which  governs  by  the  sceptre  of  love:  this  he  sways 
with  great  power  and  honour,  and  does  credit  to  the  confidence 
necessarily  placed  in  him.  He  is  absolute  master;  no  prince 
can  reign  more  effectually  over  his  people.  He  has  private  pro- 
perty, which  renders  him  independent  of  his  flock.  The 
patriarch  was  residing  in  a  coimtry  house  at  Bidemdn,  about  two 
hours  from  Haddad,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  His  see 
is  at  Kanubin.  The  monks  here  are  jealous,  of  their  library, 
and  on  my  asking  what  books  they  had,  I  was  answered  "  none." 
I  obtained,  however,  permission  to  see  them  all,  and  looked  them 
over  one  by  one ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  books  of  devotion,  many 
in  Latin.  They  have  a  printed  work  in  Arabic  on  Trigonometry, 
and  three  books  of  which  I  took  a  note,'*'. but  which  must  be  known 
in  Europe.  The  rest  were  prayer-books  and  theological  discus* 
sions  in  Syriac  and  Arabic.  There  were  no  Coptic  or  Cufic 
manuscripts. 

On  the  road  from  BIdem&n  to  Bisherr^  (the  village  nearest  to 
where  the  cedars  are  of  the  greatest  size)  is  the  most  delightful 
scenery  imaginable ;  nothing  to  equal  or  surpass  it  out  of  Europe. 
Yon  may  easily  fancy  yourself  in  a  fairy  land ;  every  thing  seems 
to  grow  spontaneously.  No  peasants  are  seen  at  work ;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sow  and  reap,  and  the  abundance  of 
water  that  flows  on  every  side  saves  them  the  trouble  of  irrigating. 
I  never  had  a  pleasanter  ride.  The  poplar,,  the  dark-green 
walnut-trees,  and  the  weeping  willows,  form  a  beautiful  contrast 

*  1.  The  discouncs  of  Lokm&a  the  Sa|»,  2.  A  Poem  by  Fil(b(if  Fodiii  3. 
The  Tale  of  King  K6r&d  and  his  Vedr. 
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with  the  barren  rocks  that  hang  in  huge  precipices  over  yoH, 
while  you  pass  through  a  fertile  land,  refreshed  by  water-falls  in 
all  directions ;  and  the  distant  view  of  the  cedars  on  the  bare 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  snow-capped  mountain,  enchants  the  traveller 
and  raises  his  expectation  of  the  far-famed  forests  of  Solomon. 
The  quiet  appearance  of  this  remote  quarter  seems  to  denote  the 
hand  of  Providence  majestically  pointing  out  this  place  as  fit  for 
the  retreat  of  religion  in  an  oppressed  land. 

Having  slept  at  Bisherrd,  I  proceeded  the  next  day  to  visit  the 
cedars.  There  are  many  places  in  the  mountain  where  this  tree 
grows,  but  in  the  spot  usually  shown  there  are  about  600  toge- 
ther.* Before  it  reaches  them,  the  road  takes  a  turn  to  the  right, 
and  passes  along  a  cliff,  the  rock  of  which  is  so  smooth  in  a 
slanting  direction,  that  I  was  tempted  to  believe  it  had  been 
artificially  formed,  in  order  to  slide  to  Bisherr^  the  immense 
blocks  of  wood  used  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  was 
more  encouraged  in  this  opinion  by  an  examination  of  the  road 
to  Bisherrd,  which  would  not  easUy  allow  of  such  vast  pieces 
passing  over  it ;  whereas  they  might  have  been  launched  down 
this  slanting  rock  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  carried  thence  to 
BKdemdn  by  way  of  Hasrun. 

I  was  disappointed  by  the  cedars,  although  I  saw  all  that  I 
could  have  expected.  From  the  cedars  mounting  the  adjoining 
rock,  I  reached,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  place  where  snow  is 
lying  all  the  year  round,  and  descending  on  the  other  side,  found 
myself,  after  six  hours'  ride,  at  Deir  el  Ahmar.f  After  passing 
through  'Ainnete,  J  whither  the  inhabitants  of  Bisherra  go  for 
wheat  and  barley,  the  road  to  Deir  el  Ahmar  is  between  hills 
which  gradually  decrease  in  height,  and  are  the  natural  con- 
tinuation of  Mount  Lebanon.  At  this  place  begins  the  plain,  at 
the  further  end  of  which,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Anti  Libanus, 
stands  Ba'lbek  or  Baaleth,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  been 
built  by  Solomon.§  The  old  foundations  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Temple  consist  of  such  stupendous  stones  from  30  to  67  feet 
in  length,  as  could  not  easily  be  removed,  and  although  much  in 
the  way,  three  of  the  largest,  measuring   GS,  64,  and  67  feet 

*  Of  course  the  author  must  include  in  this  number  the  young  trees  as  well  as 
the  old  patriarchf  of  the  forest,  as  we  learn  from  Bellonius,  who  visited  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  only  28  of  these  large  trees  were  standing. 
Father  Dandini,  in  1600,  counted  23 ;  Thevenot,  in  1657,  found  22 ;  Maundrell,  m 
1696,  only  16  ;  Pococke,  in  1737,  counted  15  ;  Burckhardt,  in  1810,  reckoned  12 ; 
Dr.  Richardson,  in  1818,  found  them  reduced  to  7;  and  M.  de  La  Martine,  in  1832, 
speaks  of  7  still  remaining,  but  the  snow  prevented  his  reaching  them. — Ed. 

The  whole  number  amount  to  about  400,  according  to  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  19). 
— F.  S. 

t  The  Red  Convent,  erroneously  spelt  Akhmar  by  Burckhardt,  p.  17. 

t  Spelt  Ainate  (perhaps  'AYn  st4,  i.  e,  gift-spring)  by  Mr.  Barker. 
$  2  Chronicles,  chap.  viii.  6. 
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respectivdy,  still  form  a  part  of  the  wall.  These,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stone,  are  evidently  of  a  more  ancient  date 
tiian  the  rest,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  tradition  that  ascribes  them 
to  the  time  of  Solomon;  but  these  ruins  have  been  too  often 
measured  and  described  for  me  to  add  anything  further. 

From  Balbek  I  started  for  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  a  place 
little  knovirn,  and  visited  by  few,  if  any,  European  travellers, 
from  the  danger  said  to  attend  it.  The  Metawtiis,  a  tribe 
which  is  in  possession  of  these  parts,  are  known  for  their  hatred  of 
all  sects  that  difiFer  from  them  in  point  of  religion ;  but  by  passing 
myself  ofiF  for  an  officer  of  Ibrdhlm  P^hd,  I  procured  a  guide 
with  whom  I  ventured  to  trust  myself  in  the  forest  that  night,  in 
spite  of  the  notorious  character  of  his  tribe. 

At  an  hour's  ride  from  Ba'lbek,  before  one  reaches  the  first 
descent  and  on  the  left  of  the  road,  I  saw  a  perfect  sarcophagus 
and  two  broken  ones^  which  had  all  been  opened.  This 
place  might  have  been  a  burying-ground  of  the  ancients,  and 
Bome  excavations  would  probably  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
Through  the  valley  runs  a  little  stream,  by  the  aid  of  which  we 
made  an  excellent  breakfast  on  bread,  cheese,  and  cucumbers. 
Ascending  on  the  other  side,  I  proceeded  in  an  E.N.E.  direction 
along  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus  nearly  on  a  plain  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  I  came  to  a  village  called  Labweh,  after  having  passed  an 
encampment  of  Turkomans  to  the  right  of  the  road,  at  a  place 
called  Shaad.  Labweh  is  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti-Libanus 
on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  near  which  passes  a  small  stream  which 
has  its  source  in  the  adjoining  mountains,  and  after  flowing  for 
several  hours  through  the  plain,  falls  into  the  basin  from  which 
springs  the  Orontes. 

At  six  hours  east  of  Labweh  I  reached  Fikhi,  a  village  beauti- 
fully situated  in  a  small  valley,  on  a  parallel  nearly  with  the  plain, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  said  range  of  the  Anti-Libanus. 

I  here  procured  another  Metawdli  guide,  and  proceeded  with 
him  first  to  Ar-Ras**"  or  **  the  head,"  being  a  village  at  the  extremity 
of  the  range.  Here  a  few  Christians  are  suflFered  to  dwell  sepa- 
rately from  the  other  inhabitants^  that  they  may  do  the  manual 
work  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  such  parts  of  the  plain  as 
are  within  reach  of  the  river  of  Labweh. 

Traversing  the  plain  in  a  north-east  direction  for  three  hours,  I 
regained  the  river  of  Labweh,  along  the  banks  of  which  two  hours' 
ride  brought  me  towards  evening  to  the  source  of  the  Orontes, 
called  by  the  people  El  'A'sif  or  *'the  rebel,"  from  its  occasional 
violence  and  windings,  during  a  course  of  about  200  miles  in  a 

*  Abti-1-fedi  (Syria,  p.  150). 
t  '  From  its  refuting  to  water  the  fields  without  being  compelled  by  means  of 
wateriag-wheelt,'  says  Aba-l-fed&  (Syria,  p.  149). — F.  S. 

h2 
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northerly 'direction,  passing  through  Horns  and  Hamih,  and 
finally  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  at  Suweidiah  near  Antioch. 
The  source  here  springs  with  some  violence  from  a  natural  basin 
in  the  rock>  of  a  triangular  form>  measuring  about  fifty  paces> 
and  nearly  concealed  on  each  side  by  trees  and  bushes^  of  which 
chestnut,  willow,  and  a  dwarf  oak,  are  the  most  common. 

The  Labweh  flows  along  the  base  of  this  triangle  in  a  north- 
east direction,  and  mingles  its  little  current  with  the  stream  from 
the  spring  which  here  runs  at  a  considerable  rate.  The  three 
barren  perpendicular  rocks  which  enclose  this  little  spot  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  verdure  that  grows,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
water  beneath.  On  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  at  the  top  of  the 
rock,  there  is  an  excavation  of  several  rooms,  said  to  have  been 
the  hermitage  of  M&rdn  the  first  Maronite;  two  rooms  are 
of  easy  access,  but  the  others  can  only  be  climbed  up  to  with 
difficulty. 

Having  made  a  sketch  of  this  rarely- visited  and  secluded  spot, 
I  quitted  it,  and  took  the  direction  of  Bisherrd  by  another  road, 
which,  towards  Marzehim,  led  over  the  low  chain  of  hills  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  a  natural  continuation  of  Libanus ; 
these  hills  were  covered  with  brushwood,  and  with  belliit,  a 
species  of  oak,*  almond-trees,  buckthorn,  wild  thyme  in  abun- 
dance, and  other  aromatic  herbs. 

Marzehim  is  situated  near  a  beautiful  fertile  plain,  through 
which  runs  a  fordable  rivulet  I  did  not  go  up  to  the  \-illage, 
which  would  have  taken  me  out  of  the  way,  but  proceeded  alone, 
and  unfortunately,  after  much  fatigue  in  ascending  Mount 
Libanus,  lost  all  traces  of  the  road,  so  that  instead  of  passing 
to  the  right  which  would  have  taken  me  to  Bisherrd,  I  had  to 
descend  a  precipice  where  the  foot  of  man  could  scarce  find  a 
level  space  to  rest  upon,  and  such  as  even  few  quadrupeds  would 
venture  to  descend. 

Towards  evening  I  reached  the  bottom  and  slept  at  an  encamp- 
ment of  Arabs,  where  I  was  hospitably  treated ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  returned  by  '  Ainnete  to  Bisherra,  having  again 
missed  my  way. 

From  Bisherri  I  toqk  the  road  to  Tripoli,  which,  after  the  first 
two  hours,  continues  nearly  on  a  level.  From  Trijwli  I  con- 
tinued by  the  route  along  the  coast  passing  through  Tortosa, 
Markab,  and  Latakia,f  and  crossing  the  Orontes,  reached 
Suweiydiah  on  the  22nd  of  August. 


Annexed  is  a  brief  account  of  the  late  dreadful  earthquake  in 
Syria,  extracted  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Moore,  British  Consul 

*  Quercus  Ballota.— F.  S.  f  Properly  El  UdhikJyah.— F.  S. 
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at  Beirut,  to  his  Majest/s  Grovemment,  and  from  other  authentic 
sources. 

January  1,  1837. — At  4  h.  35  m.  p.m.  the  first  shock  of  the 
earthquake  was  felt  in  the  city  of  Beirut.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  rumbling  noise^  and  lasted  ten  seconds^  and  appeared  to 
proceed  from  the  north.  No  buildings  were  thrown  down  in  the 
town ;  but  without  the  walls  seven  or  eight  houses^  built  on  a 
sandy  foundation^  fell,  and  one  or  two  lives  were  lost.  The 
course  of  the  river  Ontilias*  (?)  near  Beirut  was  suspended,  and  the 
mills  on  its  banks  were  deprived  of  water  for  some  hours.  When 
the  stream  returned  to  ite  bed  the  waters  were  turbid,  and  of  a 
reddish,  sandy  colour.  The  atmosphere  during  the  day  of  the 
earthquake  was  close,  and  charged  with  electricity.  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  stood  at  66",  but  rose  to  TO**  five  minues  after  the 
earthquake ;  for  four  or  five  minutes  after  the  shock  the  compass 
was  still  agitated.  The  weather  had  been  unusually  mild  and 
fine  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Beirut 
do  not  remember  so  severe  an  earthquake. 

At  Damascus,  four  minarets  and  several  houses  were  thrown 
down,  the  hiz&n  damaged,  and  eight  or  ten  individuals  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  greatly  injured. 

At  Acri,  part  of  the  fortifications  were  overthrown,  and  several 
persons  killed  or  maimed. 

Tiberias  is  entirely  destroyed ;  nothing  but  the  baths  remain- 
ing.    The  lake  rose  and  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Safetf  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  inhabitants  have  perished ;  not  more  than  seven,  or  by  some 
accounts,  not  more  than  five  in  the  hundred,  of  the  population 
survive;  and  their  sufferings,  augmented  by  exposure  to  the 
piercing  air  of  the  mountains,  without  food,  shelter,  or  medical 
advice,  have  been  very  severe.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  their 
condition,  numerous  packs  of  dogs,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
carcases  on  which  they  prey,  were  rendered  thereby  so  furious, 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  living.  The  Bedowins  also  hovered 
about  the  ruins  for  plunder. 

Safet  is  one  of  the  five  holy  cities  whither  the  Jews  resort  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom  in  old  age  to  die  and  be  interred,  and 
1500  are  now  buried  in  the  ruins.  Up  to  the  21st  of  January 
shocks  of  the  earthquake  continued  to  be  felt  daily,  and  the 
ground  all  around  was  rent  into  fearful  chasms.     The  amount  of 

*  The  mer  of  Beiriit  if  called  Nahr-es-tallb.  Onti/ioM  is  probably  an  error  of 
tramcription :  perhaps  it  should  be  WlUl'lliy&s,  the  river  of  Ellas,  as  St  George, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Khidr  Iliy^,  is  supposed  to  bare  suffered  martyrdom  near 
Beiriit  (D'Arvieuz,  M^moires,  ii.  376).— F.  3. 

t  Or  Safed,  Ab6-l-fed4  (Syria,  p.  43,  82),—?.  8. 
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the  population  is  uncertain^  but  supposed  to  have  been  from 
6000  to  7000. 

The  great  shock  appears  to  have  been  simultaneous,  and  was 
most  sensibly  f^lt  to  the  southward,  having  extended  500  miles 
in  length  by  90  in  breadth.  It  was  felt  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Forty  villages  have  been  totally,  and  eleven  partially  destroyed. 
It  were  useless  to  enumerate  them  here,  as  the  greater  part  do 
not  appear  on  any  map  of  Syria  yet  published.  The  number  of 
lives  lost  is  stated  at  about  6000,  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that 
in  reality  they  greatly  exceed  that  number. 


IX. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  Oman,  in 
1835.  By  Lieutenant  Wellsted,  Indian  Navy.  Communicated 
by  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart.     Read  April  10,  1837. 

In  the  course  of  my  employment  on  the  survey  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  Arabia,  my  attention  was  constantly  directed 
towards  the  state  of  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  virith  this  view 
I  undertook  several  short  journeys  into  the  interior;  but  no 
opportunity  of  penetrating,  to  any  considerable  distance,  occurred 
until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1835,  when  Mohammed 
AH  dispatched  a  force  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  Coffee  country.  My  proposal  to  accompany  his  army  in 
that  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  from  thence  to 
reach  Hadramaut,  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  Indian 
government ;  but  before  their  sanction  could  be  conveyed  to  me, 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  Pashd's  force  having  been  led  into  a 
defile,  in  the  Assair  country,  and  there  defeated  with  great 
slaughter ;  a  miserable  remnant  alone  reaching  the  sea-shore. 

Foiled,  therefore,  in  this  quarter,  I  determined,  on  my  return 
to  Bombay,  to  turn  my  attention  towards  *Omdn,  a  territory 
almost  as  little  known  as  any  part  of  Arabia. 

After  obtaining  the  necessary  permission,  I  embarked  on  board 
a  small  schooner  (the  Cysene)  for  Mask  at,*  at  which  port,  after 
a  pleasant  passage,  we  arrived  on  the  £  1st  of  November. 

I  found  Sayyid  S'aid,  the  Imdm  of  Maskat  or  sovereign  of 
*Omin,  ready,  with  his  characteristic  liberality,  in  every  way  to 
forward  my  views.  Letters  were  prepared  under  his  own  direc- 
tion to  the  chiefs  of  the  different  districts  through  which  I  had 
to  pass,  and  on  November  25th,  I  quitted  that  port  to  proceed 
toSur. 

Maskat  was  known  to  some  of  the  ancient  gec^aphers,-}- 
as  it  is  probably  the  Moscha,  a  port  of  the  Hadramitae  mentioned 

*  AUo  spelt  with  the  common  k  and  i ;  but  k  and  t  are  probablj  requisite.— F.  & 
t  Geographa,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  6,  p«  133. 
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by  Ptolemj^  noticed  also  by  Arrian  in  the  Periplus  of'  the 
Erythrean  See^^  as  the  great  emporium  of  India,  Persia^  and 
Arabia.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  cove  in  lat. 
23^  38'  N.>  long.  58"^  42'  E.^  at  the  gorge  of  an  extensive  pass^ 
which  widens  from  this  points  as  it  advances  into  the  interior. 
In  its  principal  features  Maskat  differs  but  little  from  the  other 
eastern  towns.  Arriving  from  seaward,  its  forts^  erected  on 
dark-coloured  hills,  which  almost  encircle  the  town,  the  level  roofs 
of  its  houses,  the  domes  of  the  mosques,  and  their  lofty  minarets, 
have  an  extraordinary  and  romantic  appearance ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  land  the  illusion  disappears.  Narrow,  crowded  streets,  and 
filthy  bdzdrs,  nearly  blodced  up  with  porters  bearing  burdens  oi 
dates,  grain,  &c.;  wretched  huts,  intermingled  with  low  and, 
paltry  houses,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  within  the  town  some  good  and  substantial  houses—, 
the  palace  of  the  Imdm,  that  of  the  governor,  and  those  of  some 
other  pubUc  ofiBcers,  are  of  this  description.  Maskat  is  not  only 
of  importance,  as  the  emporium  of  a  very  considerable  trade 
between  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also  as  the  principal, 
sea-port  of  'Om^  Its  imports  are  chiefly  cloth  and  com,  the> 
annual  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  3,300,000  dollars,  which, 
if  we  except  Jiddah,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  imports  into  any 
other  sea-port  town  in  Arabia.  The  customs  are  fixed  at  5  per 
cent,  on  all  imported  goods,  but  no  duties  of  any  kind  are  levied 
on  exports.  These  principally  consist  of  dates,  ruivas,t  or  red 
dye,  much  valued  in  India ;  sharks*  fins  shipped  off  for  China, 
where  they  are  used  for  making  soup,  and  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses, and  salt  fish.  The  returns  are  made  principally  in  bullion 
and  coffee. 

I  should  fix  the  population  of  Maskat  and  the  adjoining  town 
of  Matarah  at  60,000  souls.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  the  de- 
scendants of  Arabs,  Persians,  Indians,  Syrians,  by  the  way  of 
Baghdad  and  Basrah,  Kurds,  Afghans,  Beldches,  &c.,  who, 
attracted  by  the  equity  of  the  government,  have  settled  there, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  to  avoid  the  despotism  of  the 
surrounding  countries.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  commercial  or  maritime  pursuits,  and  except  ulwadi,t  sugary^ 
and  a  few  rude  cloths  and  cloaks  fabricated  tb^re,  as  well  as  in 
the  inland  towns,  they  have  no  manufactories  in  'Omdn.  There- 
is  no  prince  in  the  East  whose  name  ranks  higher  than  that  of  the 
Im^  of  Maskat.  He  is  tolerant,  brave,  generous,  and  just, 
and  these  qualities  have  gained  him,  with  the  surrounding  nations, 
the  title  of  the  second  *Omar. 

*  Vincent's  Periplus. 

fR6iva  (in  Portuguese)  madder,  RubU  tinctorum  of  Linnsus. — F.  S. 
Ulwah  is  a  compound  of  sugar,  clarified  butter,  almonds*  and  flour,  and  in ' 
common  use  in  Arabia. 
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This  prince  is  particularly  distingmshed  by  his  abstmence  from 
oppressive  imposts  and  arbitrary  punishments ;  by  the  protectkm 
which  he  affords  to  the  merchants  of  every  nation  who  come  to 
reside  in  his  capital^  and  by  the  toleration  which  he  extends 
equally  to  all  religious  persuasions ;  while^  on  the  other  hand^ 
his  probity,  impartiality,  and  lenience,  together  with  a  strict 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  have  rendered  him  as 
much  respected  and  admired  by  the  town  Arabs,  as  his  Uberality 
and  personal  courage  have  endeared  him  to  the  Bedowins. 

On  the  way  to  Sfir  I  touched  at  Kilhdt,  which  is  an  ancient 
town,  mentioned  by  several  Arabian  authors.  Though  its  remains 
cover  an  extensive  space,  only  one  building,  an  old  mosque,  has 
escaped  destruction.  Near  the  ruins  is  a  small  fishing  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  also  employ  themselves  in  digging  for 
gold  coins,  on  some  of  which  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Hirtin  al- 
Rashid  is  said  to  have  been  deciphered. 

On  November  28th  I  arrived  at  Sfir,  in  lat.  22®  37',  and  long. 
59P  36',  where,  after  receiving  every  attention  from  the  Sheikh, 
and  making  a  short  journey  to  the  north-westward,  which  appears 
on  the  map,  on  December  2nd,  my  camels  and  guides,  to  the 
number  of  fourteen,  being  collected,  I  quitted  the  town,  and 
proceeded  westward  to  the  district  of  Jailin.  Sur,  the  port  of 
this  district,  is  merely  a  large  collection  of  huts,  neatly  constructed 
with  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm,  and  erected  on  either  side  of  a 
deep  lagoon,  which  also  serves  for  its  harbour.  It  is  computed 
that  not  less  than  200  bagalds  *  belong  to  this  port ;  they  trade 
during  the  fair  season  to  and  between  the  shores  of  India,  Africa, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  Its  own  exports  and 
imports  are  trifling,  and  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Maskat ; 
but  the  profits  derived  from  their  trade  are  sufficient  to  support 
its  inhabitants  in  affluence  during  the  idle  season  of  the  year. 

On  quitting  S(ir  our  route  continued  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion for  twenty  miles  along  a  shallow  valley,  called  Wddi  Falij.f 
Rounded  masses  of  limestone  form  its  bed,  between  which  a  few 
stunted  bushes,  the  only  signs  of  vegetable  life,  force  their  way. 
The  hills  on  either  hand  were  of  a  light  red  or  yellow  sandstone, 
with  an  occasional  streak  of  orange  or  purple.  From  the  termi- 
nation of  this  valley  to  Beni-Abd-'Ali,  in  lat.  22°  3^  N.,  which 
we  reached  December  4th,  the  country  continues  flat  and  unin- 
teresting. My  course  here  was  S.S.W.,  and  the  direct  distance 
from  Sur  is  forty-two  miles. 

I  may  here  observe  that  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  the  southern 


*  A  ixnall  vetsel,  probably  Crom  the  Bagali  or  Bagli,  a  kind  of  heron  (Ardee 
Tona).— F.  a 

f  IdrW  (Qeographia  Nubiensis),  p.  53.  Falj,  according  to  Gabriel  Iconita, 
Falij  or  Falj  meant  itream.— F.  S. 
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coast  of  Arabia  is  a  dead  lee-sbore^  and  neither  ships  or  boats 
venture  to  approach  it. 

Before  I  reached  the  encampment  of  the  Bem'-Abu-'Ah' 
Bedowins,  I  was  not  without  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment I  might  receive ;  and  my  reasons  will  be  best  understood 
when  I  have  stated  the  circumstances  which  brought  the  English 
into  collision  with  them. 

In  1820  Captain  Thompson,*  who,  after  the  fall  of  Rds-el- 
Khaimah  (Cape  Tent),  and  the  other  pirate  ports  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  had  been  left  on  the  island  of  Kishm  with  a  small  force  of 
800  men,  principally  sepoys,  proceeded  to  Sur,  where  he  formed 
a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the  Imdm,  and  advanced  against 
this  tribe,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  been  engaged  in  acts  of 
piracy.  The  Beni-Abu-'Ali  Bedowins  permitted  their  enemies 
to  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  their  fort,  and  then,  as 
they  were  sweeping  round  a  date-grove,  attacked  them  on  their 
flank  (which  was  but  a  few  yards  from  it)  with  so  much  fury, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  force  was  cut  to  pieces.  Captain 
Thompson,  two  officers,  and  not  more  than  50  or  60  men,  alone 
socceeded  in  reaching  the  sea-^hore. 

Intelligence  of  this  defeat  had  no  sooner  reached  India,  than  a 
larger  force  of  3000  men,  under  Greneral  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  was 
dispatched  against  them.f 

Nowise  daunted  by  their  superior  numbers,  the  Bedowins  again 
quitted  their  fort,  and  met  the  British  force  on  a  large  plain  con- 
tiguous to  it.  Their  numbers  did  not  exceed  800,  and  many  of 
their  females  fought  in  their  ranks.  They  rushed  on  with  the 
same  impetuosity  as  before  ;  nor  was  it  until  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  number  were  slain,  or  desperately  wounded,  that  they  gave 
up  the  contest.  J  Many  of  the  survivors  were  taken  prisoners  of 
war  to  India,  and  after  being  confined  there  for  some  time,  were 
furnished  with  presents,  and  sent  back  to  their  own  country. 
Since  this  period  no  European  had  held  any  intercourse  with 
them. 

As  soon  after  entering  their  territories  as  possible,  I  proceeded 
to  the  tent  of  their  Sheikh,  and  immediately  proclaimed  myself 
an  Englishman,  desirous  of  passing  a  few  days  with  them. 

I  had  no  sooner  made  this  known,  than  the  whole  tribe  was  in 
a  tumult  of  acclamation.  The  few  old  guns  they  had  were  fired 
from  the  difierent  towers,  matchlocks  were  kept  going  till  sunset, 
and  both  old  and  young  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  entertain  me. 
They  pitched  my  tent,  slaughtered  sheep,  and  presented  me  with 

*  See  CapUin  Thompton'f  Repoit^  dated  18th  Norember^  1820,  Anatic  Journal, 
Tol.  ».,  p.  593. 

t  In  January,  1821. 

;  In  March,  1821.— Aaiatic  Journal,  xu«,  364« 
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^ilk  by  gallons/  In  truth,  I  was  not  a  little  surpiiiSed  at  a  recep* 
tion  so  truly  warm  and  hospitable. 

Before  me  lay  scattered  the  ruins  of  the  yery  fort  we  had  disman- 
tled ;  my  tent  was  pitched  on  the  same  spot  where  we  had  nearly 
annihilated  their  tribe  :  thus  reducing  them  from  being  the  mo^ 
powerful  in  'Oman  to  their  present  petty  state.  All,  however,  in 
the  confidence  I  had  shown  in  throwing  myself  amidst  them,  wa« 
forgotten.  Notwithstanding  we  may  entertain  very  dififerent  sen- 
timents respecting  our  first  attack  on  this  people,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Indian  government  subsequently  did  so ;  yet  the  whole  afiair 
being  quite  to  a  Bedowin*s  taste,  both  here  and  in  every  other 
quarter,  I  heard  nothing  but  praises  of  the  English.  "  We  have 
fought,  you  have  made  us  every  compensation  in  your  power  for 
those  who  fell,  and  we  should  now  be  friends,"  observed  the 
Sheikh's  ladies,  when  speaking  to  me  afterwards  of  the  trans- 
action. 

After  passing  a  few  days  with  this  grateful  people,  I  proceeded 
to  the  south-westward  over  the  great  desert,  and  have  little  doubt 
that  I  should  have  found  no  considerable  difficulty  in  readiing  the 
celebrated  country  called  the  Maharah  district,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Arabia,  but  'Oman,  yet  unexplored,  was  before  me. 

On  the  first  day,  December  6,  our  route,  with  little  variation, 
was  about  south-south-west,  and  as  we.  were  mounted  on  good 
camels,  the  extent  of  country  we  passed  over  was  forty-five  miles. 
For  two-thirds  of  this  distance  the  face  of  the  country  was  level, 
but  intersected  with  the  traces  of  numerous  torrents.  From 
thence  to  our  halting  place  we  threaded  our  way  amidst  sandy 
mounds,  topped  with  acacias,  and  encamped  near  some  wells  of 
brackish  water. 

On  the  7th,  continuing  over  the  same  country  by  about  west  by 
south-half-south,  we  arrived  at  a  Bedowin  encampment,  where 
there  are  also  wells. 

From  thence  we  returned  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction  to 
Bem'-Abu-'Ali,  crossing  in  our  course  several  extensive  plains, 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

Quitting  this  encampment,  December  the  10th,  we  followed  ia 
a  north-westerly  direction  the  shallow  valley  of  Wddi-Betha,  and 
on  the  12th  arrived  at  Bedi'ah.  My  course  from  Bern- Abd-' All 
to  this  point  was  north  52°  west,  and  its  distance,  in  a  direct  line, 
is  42  miles. 

Here  there  are  seven  hamlets,  situated  within  oases,  which 
are  watered  by  subterranean  rivulets,  sometimes  conveyed  to 
them  by  artificial  means,  from  the  distance  of  four  and  even  five 
miles.  Thus  abundantly  irrigated,  these  isolated  spots  possess  a 
soil  so  fertile,  that  nearly  every  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable  coDMnon 
to  India,  Persia,  or  Arabia,  is  produced  almost  q)ontaaeously ; 
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and  the  tales  of  the  oases  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  exag- 
geration, since  a  single  step  conveys  the  traveller  from  the  glare 
and  sand  of  the  desert  to  the  richest  soil>  moistened  by  a  hui^dred 
rills,  teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  embowered 
by  noble  and  stately  trees,  whose  umbrageous  foliage  the  fiercest 
rays  of  a  noontide  sun  cannot  penetrate.  The  almond,  fig,  and 
walnut-trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  fruit  appears  clus- 
tered so  thickly  on  the  orange  and  lime,  that  I  do  not  believe  a 
tenth  part  of  what  they  afford  is  ever  gathered.  Above  all 
towers  the  date-palm,  and  lends  its  grateful  shade  to  protect 
the  jaded  traveller.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  density  of 
this  mass  of  foliage  by  the  effect  it  produces  in  lessening  the  ter- 
restrial radiation.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  within  the 
bouse  stood  at  55°,  at  six  inches  from  the  ground  fell  to  42^. 

From  Bedi'ah  I  continued  to  pass  through  a  succession  of 
other  oases,  which  appear  on  the  map,  but  having  no  peculiarity 
beycmd  what  I  have  described,  the  insertion  of  a  mere  list  of  their 
names  in  this  paper  would  serve  no  good  or  useful  purpose. 

On  December  the  13th  we  arrived  at  Ibrah,  which  is  an  old 
town,  containing  several  handsome  houses.  The  style  of  build- 
ing is  quite  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Arabia.  To  avoid  the  damp, 
and  to  catch  an  occasional  beam  of  the  sun  above  the  trees,  they 
are  usually  very  lofty.  A  parapet  leading  around  the  upper  part 
is  turreted,  and  on  some  of  the  largest  turrets  guns  are  mounted. 
The  windows  and  doors  have  the  Saracenic  arch  ;  every  part  of 
the  building  is  profusely  decorated  with  ornaments  of  stucco  in 
bas-relief,  some  of  them  in  very  good  taste.  TKe  doors  are  also 
cased  with  brass,  and  have  rings  and  other  massive  ornaments  of 
the  same  metal. 

Ibrah  is  in  lat.  22°  41',  bears  north  42°,  west  from  Bedi'ah,  dis- 
tant 22  miles. 

Quitting  Ibrah  on  December  the  13th,  our  course  still  along 
Wadi  Bethd,  having  on  either  hand  plains  dotted  with  grassy 
knolls,  we  arrived  December  the  l6th  at  Senmied,  an  extensive 
Oasis,  situated  in  lat.  22°  50\  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  there 
is  a  large  fort,  garrisoned  by  the  Imam's  soldiers. 

From  Semmed  I  proceeded  to  M inn^,  which  town  I  reached 
on  the  21st  of  December.  Minna  differs  from  the  other  oases 
in  having  its  cultivation  in  open  fields.  As  we  crossed  these, 
with  lofty  almond,  citron,  and  orange-trees,  yielding  a  delicious 
fragrance  on  either  hand,  exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
admiration  burst  from  us.  *'  Is  this  Arabia,'*  we  said,  *'  this  the 
country  we  have  looked  on  heretofore  as  a  desert?"  Verdant 
fields  of  corn  and  sugar-cane,  stretching  along  for  miles,  were 
before  us ;  streams  of  water,  flowing  in  all  directions,  intersected 
our  path,   and  the  happy   and  contented  appearance  of  the 
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peasants  agreeably  helped  to  fill  up  the  smiling  picture.  The 
atmosphere  was  delightfully  clear  and  pure ;  and  as  we  trotted 
joyously  along,  giving  or  returning  the  salutation  of  peace  or  wel- 
oome>  I  could  almost  fancy  we  had  at  length  reached  that 
'^  Araby  the  blest,"  which  we  had  hitherto  regarded  as  existing 
only  in  the  fictions  of  our  poets. 

On  December  23rd  I  arrived  at  Neswah,*  in  lat.  9,9!^  56', 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  oases.  Here  I 
arranged  with  the  Sheikh  for  other  guides,  to  proceed  to  the  Jebel- 
Akhdar,  or  green  mountains,  which  had  been  described  to  me  as 
elevated,  populous,  and  fruitful. 

Many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  my  way,  but  by  patience  and 
a  few  well-timed  presents,  I  overcame  them.  Proceeding  to 
Tantif,  situated  at  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  I  obtained  asses,  which 
for  size,  sturdiness,  and  sureness  of  step,  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
mules.  Mounted  on  these,  I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  as- 
cending to  the  summit  of  the  range,  on  which  I  passed  several 
days. 

The  Jebel-Akhdar  extend,  from  east  to  west  which  is  their 
greatest  length,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  At  right  angles  to 
these  they  are  intersected  by  narrow  deep  valleys,  aJong  which  on 
either  side  the  torrents  descend  during  the  rainy  season,  and  either 
lose  themselves  in  the  sandy  soil,  while  crossing  the  plain  below, 
or  convey  their  water  into  the  ocean. 

Taken  generally,  the  range  by  no  means  deserves  the  appel- 
lation it  has  received  of  green ;  for  a  great  proportion  of  its 
surface  is  bare  limestone  rock,  which  presents,  in  some  places, 
naked  tabular  masses ;  and  in  others,  the  shallow  deposit  which  is 
lodged  in  the  hollows,  is  as  poor  as  the  worst  part  of  the  plainsw 
But  the  valleys  and  several  hollows  are  extensively  cultivated, 
and  supply  such  abundance  of  fruit  and  other  productions,  that 
they  have  been  considered  as  common  to  the  whole  range,  and 
hence  its  name  of  ''  Green." 

I  ascertained  by  means  of  several  observations  on  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  the  highest  points  of  the  range  to  be 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     In  the  winter  season,  after  ' 
rain,  they  have,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  ice  and  snow ;  and  the 
climate,  even  in  the  summer  season,  must  be  very  temperate. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  it  was  winter,  and  the  trees  in  the 
several  valleys  were  all  stripped  of  their  leaves ;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  everything  is  in  bloom,  it  must  be  a  delightful  resi- 

*  Niebuhi^s  Nissuwa,  i.e.  Nixzuwah,  the  Tama  of  the  printed  Epitome  of  IdHsf, 

Geogr.  Nubieniis,  p.  54.    It  is  O^  •  in  both  the  MSS.  at  Oxford.— F.  S. 

Niebuhr,  who  placed  it  Arom  such  infonnation  aa  he  could  obtain,  has  it  in 
22*>52'N. 
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d^ice.  Water^  gushing  from  several  springs^  never  fails  them^ 
and  affords  abundant  means  of  irrigation. 

The  Beni-Riyam,  who  inhabit  this  range,  differ  in  many 
respects  from  their  neighbours  of  the  plains.  Although  their  num- 
ber does  not  amount  to  more  than  1000  men,  yet  from  the  steep^ 
nigged,  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  passes,  which  frequently 
lead  through  defiles,  where  a  few  resolute  men  might  make  a 
good  stand  against  a  thousand;  and  also  the  strong  positions 
which  they  have  chosen  for  the  erection  of  their  villages,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  their  assertion,  that  they  have  never  known 
a  master. 

In  their  persons,  although  tall  and  muscular,  yet  they  have  not 
the  usual  healthy  and  hardy  look  of  mountaineers ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  faces  are  wrinkled  and  haggard,  and  they  appear 
as  if  suffering  from  premature  decay. 

They  are  addicted  to  an  immoderate  use  of  wine,  which  they 
distil  from  their  grapes  in  large  quantities,  and  partake  of  openly 
and  freely  at  their  several  meals.  They  defend  the  practice,  by 
asserting  that  the  cold  renders  it  necessary. 

This  wine,  in  flavour  and  appearance,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  brought  from  Shiraz ;  large  quantities  are  taken  in  skins 
to  the  surrounding  countries,  and  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is 
sold  publicly.  In  the  winter  season  the  men  leave  the  culture 
of  the  vines  to  the  women,  and  having  nothing  to  do  themselves, 
pass  their  time  within  their  houses,  until  the  sun  is  sufficiently 
high  to  warm  them,  and  then  they  crawl  forth  to  bask  m  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  consider  the  Beni-Riyam  in  other 
respects  as  an  irascible,  slothful,  and  immoral  race,  and  bring 
against  them  a  still  heavier  charge, — ^that  of  being  niggard  and 
sullen  in  the  exercise  of  their  hospitality ; — ^and  certainly  what 
came  under  my  observation  during  my  stay  among  them,  pro- 
duced little  which  could  be  advanced  in  contradiction  of  such 
accusations. 

During  my  stay  on  these  mountains,  I  remained  at  the  small 
hamlet  of  Shirdzi,  in  lat.  23^  3'  N. 

On  December  31st  I  returned  to  Nizzuwah,  and  employed 
myself  from  thence  till  the  1 1  th  of  January  in  making  short 
journeys  to  the  desert.  On  these  occasions  I  mixed  much  with 
the  inhabitants,  frequently  living  and  sleeping  in  their  huts  or 
tents  with  them.  On  all  occasions  I  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  often  with  a  degree  of  hospitality,  above  rather  than  below 
the  means  of  those  who  were  c^led  upon  to  exercise  it ;  and  I 
was  enabled  to  collect,  in  consequence,  much  new  and  interesting 
matter,  connected  with  the  domestic  habits  and  condition  of  this 
interesting  race. 

From  the  10th  to  the  15th  I  remained  in  Nizzuwah,  employing 
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myself  with  my  map,  and  trangcribing  my  journal.  During"  thi* 
period  I  was  compelled  to  lodge  at  a  small  bouse  witbin  the 
oases,  wbere  the  vegetation  clustered  thickest.  My  servants  were 
first  attacked,  and  then  myself,  with  most  violent  fever ;  I  was 
delirious  forty-eight  hours  after  its  first  appearance,  and  from 
thence  to  the  18th  was  insensible  to  all  that  passed.  Some 
Arabs,  sent  by  the  Sheikh,  took  care  of  me,  I  believe,  for  a  part 
of  this  time,  and  the  fever  on  that  day  reached  its  height,  a 
favourable  change  took  place,  and  I  regained  possession  of  my 
faculties,  though  much  reduced  and  debilitated.  But  to  proceed 
further  in  our  present  state  of  health  was  impossible,  and  to 
remain  where  we  were  was  to  destroy  the  only  chance  of  the 
recovery  of  the  other  patients,  who  were  now  sinking  fast.  I  was 
consequently  obliged  to  direct  my  course,  by  short  and  easy 
journeys,  to  Sib  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  We  reached  this  town  on  January 
30th,  and  remained  recruiting  our  health  until  the  25th  of 
February. 

A  few  days  previous  to  quitting  it  I  wrote  to  the  Im4m  of 
M askat,  requestmg  he  would  furnish  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to 
Bireimah,  the  frontier  station  of  the  Wahhibis.  From  hence  I 
had,  though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  but  little  reason  to 
doubt  my  being  able,  with  some  kdfilah  (caravan),  yet  to  reach 
Der*ayyah.*  My  disappointment  was,  therefore,  very  great  to 
learn  from  his  lughness,  in  reply,  that  the  Wahh&bfs  had  but  a 
few  days  before  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  northern  parts 
of  'Omdn  ;  that  they  had  seized,  plundered,  and  burnt  several 
towns  near  to  Sohdr ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Obri,  on  the  road 
to  Bireimah,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  against  their  neighbours ; 
and  that  his  highness  would  most  strongly  recommend,  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  that  I  should  not  continue  my 
journey.  I  never,  however,  contemplated  being  able  to  complete 
the  duty  on  which  I  was  employed  without  risk,  and  this  was  an 
occasion  involving  in  itself  the  examination  of  nearly  half  the 
province,  which  appeared  to  justify  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  nor  did  I  as  yet  despair,  if  I  could  reach  Bireimah,  of 
being  able  to  pass  on  to  Der'ayyah.  I  therefore,  with  many 
acknowledgments  for  his  kindness,  communicated  my  wishes  to 
the  Imdm,  and  I  was  well  pleased  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  to 
find  a  most  respectable  old  man,  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  at  my  tent  in  perfect  readiness  to  accompany  me. 

We  reached  Suweik  f  on  the  29th  of  February,  and  received 

*  The  capital  of  the  Wahh6b(s,  in  the  Widi  Beni  Hanifuh.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  defiles  by  which  alone  the  Neid-er^rid  can  be  entered. — Jeb&n  numi, 
p.527.— F.S. 

f  l^e  Uttte  market^F.  S. 
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during  our  sbort  visit  there  much  hospitality  firom  its  SheHkh 
Sejryid  Helal,  who  obtained  for  us  camels  to  conduct  us  to  Obri. 
We  quitted  Suweik  on  Friday  the  4th  of  March.  The  groves 
and  cultivated  ground  extend  about  three  miles  from  the  beach ; 
beyond  that  the  plains  are  crossed  by  many  shallow  streams, 
whidi  had  originated  among  the  hills  during  the  late  rains  ;  very 
large  acacia-trees  dot  the  surface  of  either,  and  seated  beneath 
their  scanty  and  feathery  shade,  might  frequently  be  seen  an 
Arab  shepherd  with  several  enormous  dogs  to  aid  him  in  his 
charge  of  the  flock ;  but  his  pipe  and  crook  are  wanting ;  their 
place  is  supplied  with  matchlock  and  spear. 

On  March  5th  we  arrived  at  Sedd,  in  lat.  £3°  45',  and  situated 
at  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  where  it  emerges  from  the  mountain  chain^ 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast.  From  thence  we  proceeded 
through  Wddi-Howdsanah  to  Makiniydt,  which  was  once  a  large 
dty,  but  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  straggling  village.  It  has 
never,  I  understood,  recovered  from  a  visit  which  the  Wahhkbis 
paid  to  it  in  1800.  They  then  took  the  castle,  burnt  the  houses, 
and  destroyed  the  greater  number  of  the  trees.  By  a  noon 
observation  of  the  sun,  and  several  meridional  transits  of  the  stars, 
I  fixed  the  latitude  of  Makiniyat  at  23"*  21'  25^'  N. 

Quitting  Makiniydt  on  March  11th,  we  continued  our  journey 
towards  Obri.  Our  route,  until  we  reached  Ayal,  was  along  a 
broad  valley ;  on  either  side  the  hills  run  in  a  table-topped  range 
with  sloping  sides,  or  are  broken  into  detached  chains,  presenting 
isolated  pyramidal  hills,  somewhat  tnmcated  on  the  upper  part, 
but  of  the  same  uniform  level  and  dircH^on  as  the  continuous 
ridges. 

From  Ayal  we  passed  a  succession  of  sandy  and  barren  plains, 
and  on  March  12th  arrived  at  Obrf. 

Owing  to  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the  country  it  was  not 
without  s<»ne  delay,  and  after  encountering  considerable  personal 
risk,  that  we  succeeded  in  reaching  this  place,  and  when  we  had 
done  so,  great  was  my  vexation  and  annoyance  to  find  myself 
amidst  an  army  of  2000  Wahhdbis,  then  in  possession  of  it. 
They  were  proceeding  to  attack  the  district  of  Bedidh,  a  portion 
of  the  Imtoi's  territories;  and  when  they  discovered  we  had 
been  travelling  under  that  prince's  protection,  matters  wore  a  very 
serious  aspect,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  town  without  being  either  pillaged  or  mur- 
dered. Foiled  in  this  quarter,  I  therefore  again  returned  to 
Suweik,  and  from  thence  proceeded,  touching  at  the  several  inter- 
mediate towns,  in  a  boat  to  Shinds,  where  I  again  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Bireimah. 

When  we  returned  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  I  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  coast  for  India. 
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I  have  subjoined  a  few  observations  on  the  general  features  of 
the  country. 

'Om&n  may  be  described  as  a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  irregular 
widths  but  never  exceeding  150  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Indian  Ocean>  on  the  west  by  extensive  deserts^  and 
extends  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Island  of  M azura>  in  lat. 
20°  18',  and  in  long.  58®  5&  nearly  400  miles  to  Rds  or  Cape 
Musendom^  in  lat.  26®  24',  and  long.  dGP  39',  where  it  terminates 
in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle. 

By  the  natives  of  the  country  this  part  of  Arabia  is  subdivided 
into  four  districts.  1.  Jsuldn,  comprehending  Bem'-Ab(i-*AU, 
and  all  that  tract  of  country  to  the  south-east  of  BedMh; 
2.  'Omdn,  from  Bedidh  north-west  to  M akiniy&t ;  3.  Dhorrah, 
from  Makiniydt  to  Bu'eimah;  and  4.  Batna,  extending  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  shore  from  Sib  to  Khdrfakin.* 

The  general  features  and  outlines  of  the  province  may  be  thus 
Isdd  down.  A  range  of  mountains,  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
chain  which  almost  encircles  Arabia,  traverses  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  the  whole  extent  of  the  province 
from  M askat  to  S(ir.  The  hills  take  their  rise  dose  to  the  beacb> 
but  to  the  north  of  that  port  they  retreat  considerably  from  it. 

In  lat.  23®  a  second  range,  Jebel-Akhdar,  or  green  mountains, 
still  more  elevated,  run  in  a  direction  nearly  transverse  to  the 
former ;  low  parallel  ridges,  forming  the  roots  of  either  branch, 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  them.^ 

From  the  Jebel-Akhdar  the  chain  continues  to  Rds-Mu- 
sendom,  throwing  off  in  its  course  thither  another  branch 
which  extends  to  Rds-el-Khaimah  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  space  included  within  this  bifurcation  and  the  sea 
is  broken  into  piles  of  mountains,  which  are  singularly  disposed, 
and  of  various  elevations.  The  width  of  the  chain  does  not  in 
general  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  the  average  height  of 
the  central  and  most  elevated  hills  is  from  3000  to  3500  feet. 
Some  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Jebel-Akhdar  rise,  however, 
nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  the  exception 
of  this  range  they  are  not  wooded  and  barren.  Felspar  and 
mica-slate  enter  most  commonly  into  the  formation  of  the  lower 
ranges,  and  primitive  limestone  the  upper. 

By  the  map  and  narrative  it  will  be  seen  that  from  Beni-Abd- 
'Ali  to  Nizzuwah  I  traversed  a  line  of  oases,  and  that  the  space 
between  them  and  the  mountains  on  the  sea-shore  presents 
nothing  but  arid  plains,  destitute  of  either  towns  or  villages. 

To  the  northward  of  Sib  the  width  of  the  Tehdmah,  a  mari- 
time plain  (the  Batna  of  the  map),  is  from  twenty  to  forty  miles. 

^  Pronoanced  Khiorfakiiii  by  the  Pemans,  who  commonly  g^Te  that  sound  to 
the  final  on,— F.  S, 
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It  rises  with  a  slight  but  gradual  ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of 
the  principal  chain;  and  although  not  crossed  by  any  of  the  rivers 
which  appear  on  our  maps^  it  has,  nevertheless,  some  considerable 
streams,  which  continue  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  to  pour 
their  waters  into  the  sea. 

Beyond,  or  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains,  in  the  northern 
districts,  few  towns  or  fertile  spots  occur,  and  in  some  instances 
the  margin  of  the  desert  is  biit  a  few  miles  removed  from  them. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Jebel-Akhdar,  I  had  an  opportunity 
during  a  clear  day  to  obtain  an  extensive  view  of  the  desert  to 
the  south-west  of  *Om&n.  Vast  plains  of  loose  drift-sand,  across 
which  even  the  hardy  Bedowin  dare  scarcely  venture,  spread  out 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Not  a  hill,  nor  even  a  change  of 
colouring  in  the  plains  occurs,  to  break  the  unvarying  and  desolate 
appearance  of  the  scene.  'Om^n  may,  therefore,  be  described 
as  a  desert,  thickly  studded  with  oases,  and  containing  amidst  its 
mountains  many  fertile  valleys,  yet  many  of  these  are  at  a  con- 
nderable  distance  from  each  other,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  quantity  of  cultivated  country  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
that  which  is  incorrigibly  barren ;  for  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  oases  to  the  westward  and  the  Great  Sandy  Desert  is 
an  arid  and  barren  plain,  rither  sandy  or  clayey,  according  as 
the  aluminous  or  siliceous  particles  prevail. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  there  are  several  large  towns 
on  the  sea-coast;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rostak,  which  is 
extensive  and  well  built,  there  are  none  of  any  extent  in  the 
interior.  Many  of  those  which,  from  native  information,  have 
figured  in  our  maps  as  large  cities,  and  are  even  classed  by 
Niebuhr  as  principalities,  do  not  now  rise  into  more  importance 
than  villages  or  hamlets.  The  ruins  of  houses,  and  the  remains 
of  former  embankments,  denote  however  both  a  superior  popu- 
lation and  more  extensive  cultivation;  but  wherever  irrigation 
ceases,  the  course  of  a  few  seasons  converts  the  land,  however 
fertile  it  may  have  previously  been,  into  a  desert.  The  whole 
of  these  towns  are  now  either  situated  within  or  contiguous  to 
an  oasis. 

The  direction  of  my  several  journeys  is  pointed  out  in  the 
map.  In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  this 
may  be  entitled,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state,  that  all  the 
principal  towns,  villages,  and  oases  are  fixed  from  actual  obser- 
vation, and  with  the  exception  of  Rostak,  which  is  placed  in  the 
position  it  occupies  from  compass  bearings,  and  Bireimah,  the 
frontier  station  of  the  Wahhdbis,  there  is  no  place  of  importance 
in  *Om&n,  the  geographical  site  of  which  has  not  been  correctly 
determined. 

VOL.  VII.  I 
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X. — Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  River 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Patagonia,  with  the  boats  ^  his  Majesty  s  sloop 
Beagle,  By  Captain  Robert  Fitz  Roy,  R.N.  Read  May  8, 
1837. 

April  nth,  1834. — An  examination,  or  rather  the  partial 
exploring,  of  the  great  river  Santa  Cruz,  had  long  been  medi- 
tated. During  the  former  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  Captain  Stokes 
had  ascended  the  rapid  current  as  far  as  his  heavy  boat  could  be 
taken.  His  account  increased  our  curiosity,  and  decided  my 
following  his  example. «  Three  light  boats  were  prepared  (whale- 
boats  strengthened)  ;  as  much  provisions  as  they  could  stow  with 
safety  were  put  into  them;  and  a  party  of  officers  and  men 
selected. 

18^A. — Early  this  morning  we  left  the  Beagle,  and  sailed  up 
the  estuary,  into  which  the  river  flows,  with  a  favouring  wind  and 
flood-tide. 

In  case  any  one  should  read  these  notes  who  has  not  visited  the 
eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  vicinity 
of  the  Beagle's  anchorage  in  the  Santa  Cruz. 

A  wide,  turbid,  and  very  rapid  river  rushes  through  a  confined 
opening  into  the  ocean,  during  about  seven  hours,  and  is  opposed 
and  driven  back  by  the  flood-tide  during  other  five  hours  of  the 
twelve.  On  each  side  of  the  river  are  extensive — to  the  eye, 
boundless — plains  of  arid,  desert  land.  But  these  plains  are  not 
on  the  same  level.  On  the  northern  bank  the  land  is  but  little 
higher  than  the  level  of  high  spring-tides ;  while  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  high  perpendicular  cliffs  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted. After  ascending  these  heights  by  any  of  the  ravines 
which  intersect  them,  one  finds  a  dead  level  expanse,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  that  on  the  northern  shore.  In  the  horizon^ 
another  '  steppe,'  or  parallel  plain,  at  a  higher  elevation,  is  seen. 

Excepting  in  the  Porphyry  districts,  all  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Patagonia,  and  the  little  of  the  interior  which  I  have  seen, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  similar  succession  of  horizontal  ranges,  or 
level  lands,  of  various  heights,  intersected  here  and  there  by 
ravines  and  water -courses.  There  are,  certainly,  hills  in  many 
places,  which  appear  to  the  eye,  passing  at  sea,  or  in  the  distance, 
conical,  or,  at  all  events,  peaked ;  but  even  those  hills  are  but 
the  gable-ends,  as  it  were,  of  narrow,  horizontal  ranges,  or  ridges 
of  land,  higher  than  the  surrounding  country. 

Brownish-1/eZZoM?  is  the  prevailing  colour,  lighter  or  darker,  as 
the  sun  shines  or  is  obscured.  Here  and  there,  in  hollow  places 
or  ravines,  a  few  dark-looking  shrubby  bushes  are  seen;  but  over 
the  wide  desolation  of  the  stony,  barren  plain,  not  a  tree  can  be 
discerned.     Scattered  herds  of  ever-wary  guanacoes,  startled  at 
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your  approach^  neighing^  stamping,  and  toBsing  their  elegant 
heads ;  a  few  ostriches,  striding  along  in  the  distant  horizon ;  and 
here  and  there  a  solitary  condor,  soaring  in  the  sky,  are  the  only 
objects  which  attract  the  eye.  Certainly,  if  one  looks  closely,  some 
withered  shrubs,  and  a  yellow  kind  of  herbage,  may  be  discerned ; 
and,  in  walking,  thorns  and  prickles  assure  one,  painfully,  that 
the  plain  is  not,  in  truth,  a  desert :  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
general  impression  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  utter,  hopeless 
sterility. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  sea-worn,  rolled,  shingle-stones, 
and  allurial  accumulations,  compose  the  greater  portion  of  these 
plains  ?  How  Yast#  <uid  of  what  immense  duration,  must  have 
been  the  action  of  those  waters  which  smoothed  the  shingle-stones 
now  buried  in  the  deserts  of  Patagonia ! 

Fresh  water  is  seldom  found  in  these  wastes;  salinas  (salt 
depositions  or  incrustations)  are  numerous.  The  climate  is 
delightful  to  the  bodily  sensations;  but  for  productions  of  the 
earth,  as  bad  as  any,  excepting  that  of  the  Arabian  or  African 
desert.  Rain  is  seldom  known  during  three-quarters  of  the 
year,  and  even  in  the  three  winter  months,  when  it  may  be  ex-> 
pected,  but  little  falls  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it  raina 
for  two  or  three  days  in  succession.  Sea-winds  sometimes  bring 
small,  misty  rain  for  a  few  hours,  but  not  enough  to  do  good  to 
vegetable  produce. 

The  only  animals  which  abound  are  guanacoes,  and  they  have 
often  been  seen  drinking  salt  water.  The  puma  quenches  its 
thirst  in  their  blood.  Of  other  animals  supposed  to  require  much 
liquid  sustenance,  there  are  none  in  these  regions. 

Generally,  a  bright  sunny  day  is  succeeded  by  a  cloudless  and 
extremely  clear  night.  In  summer  the  heat  is  scorching,  not 
sultry.  In  winter  the  weather  is  sometimes  searchingly  cold, 
especially  during  southerly  winds.  Changes  of  wind  are  sudden, 
and  cause  extreme  variations  of  temperature.  Sometimes  the  sky 
is  slightly  or  partially  overcast,  occasionally  clouded  heavily,  but 
on  most  days  a  bright  sunshine,  and  a  freish,  or  strong  westerly 
wind,  may  be  expected. 

The  confluence  of  a  large  and  continual  torrent  of  fresh  water 
and  the  great  tides  of  the  ocean,  which  here  rise  forty  feet  per- 
pendicularly, has  embarrassed  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  with 
a  number  of  banks.  They  are  all  composed  of  shingle  and  mud, 
and  alter  their  forms  and  positions  as  affected  by  river  floods,  or 
by  the  heavy  seas  caused  by  south-east  gales. 

Into  the  entrance  of  the  Santa  Cruz  the  flood-tide  sets  about 
four  knots  an  hour,  or,  it  may  be  said,  from  two  to  five  knots, 
according  to  the  time  of  tide,  and  the  narrower  or  broader  part  of 
the  opening.     Outwards,  the  water  rushes,  at  least,  six  knots,  on 
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an  average,  in  the  mid-channel.  In  places,  and  at  times,  when 
acted  upon  by  wind  or  unusual  floods,  it  does  not  run  with  a 
velocity  less  than  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour,  perhaps  even 
more.  (I  am  speaking  of  the  mid-channel,  or  fairway.)  Near 
either  shore,  and  in  the  bights  between  projecting  points,  of 
course  the  strength  of  the  outward  as  well  as  inward  current  is 
very  inferior. 

In  such  a  bight,  close  to  the  high  cliffs  on  the  southern  shore, 
the  Beagle  was  moored.  One  may  readily  conceive  the  different 
views  presented  in  this  situation,  with  forty  feet  change  in  the 
level  of  the  water.  At  high-water,  a  noble  river,  unimpeded, 
moves  quietly,  or  is  scarcely  in  motion.  At  the  other  time,  a 
rushing  torrent  struggles  between  numerous  banks,  whose  dark 
colour  and  dismal  appearance  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  turbidly 
yellow  water,  and  naked-looking,  black,  and  muddy  shores. 

The  boats  sailed  up  the  river  between  some  of  these  banks, 
with  a  fresh  southerly  wind,  disturbing  immense  flights  of  sea- 
birds.  Here  and  there  a  monstrous  sea-lion  lifted  his  unwieldy 
bulk  a  few  inches  from  the  stony  bank,  lazily  looked  around,  and 
then,  with  a  snort  and  a  growl,  threw  his  huge  shapelessness,  in  a 
tumbling  waddle,  towards  the  nearest  water. 

As  far  as  WeddelFs  Bluff  (named  after  the  enterprising 
southern  navigator)  we  sailed  merrily.  There  the  river  makes  a 
sudden  turn  ;  and  we  took  to  the  oars.  A  little  above  the  Bluff, 
the  water  was  fresh  on  the  surface:  sometimes  it  is  entirely 
fresh,  even  into  the  estuary.  But  in  filling  casks,  or  dipping  any- 
thing into  the  stream  for  fresh  water,  it  is  advisable  not  to  dip 
deep,  or  to  let  the  hose,  if  used,  go  many  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, since  it  often  happens  that  the  upper  water  is  quite  fresh, 
while  that  underneath  is  salt.  But  this  occurs,  more  or  less,  in 
all  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

Wind  failing,  we  pulled  to  the  south-west.  On  our  left,  high 
cliffs  still  continued.  At  their  base,  a  vride  shingle  beach  offered 
tempting  landing-places,  and  many  spots  extremely  well  adapted 
for  laying  a  vessel  ashore  to  be  repaired  or  cleaned.  On  the 
right,  a  low  shore  extended,  rising,  however,  in  the  north-west 
(on  the  south  side  of  the  north-west  arm  of  the  Santa  Cruz),  to 
cliffs. 

The  flowing  tide  favoured  us  until  about  five,  when  we  landed 
on  the  north  shore,  at  a  spot  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
had  diminished  to  four  feet.  Here  the  river  was  640  yards  in 
breadth,  and  nmning  (always)  down  at  the  rate  of  about  six  knots 
during  a  part  of  the  ebb,  and  from  two  to  four  knots  an  hour 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  flood-tide.  It  was  perfectly  fresh 
to  the  bottom,  and  in  mid-channel  about  three  fathoms  deep. 
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But  this  depth  extended  very  little  way  across :  the  deep  channel 
being  extremely  narrow — not  more  than  twenty  yards  in  width. 
The  distinct  difference  between  the  opposite  baidcs  of  the  river 
had  diminished^  imtil,  at  this  spot,  the  two  sides  were  much  alike. 
We  had  left  the  cli£Ei  and  the  salt  water,  and  had  fairly  entered 
the  fresh-water  river.  Instead  of  having  a  wide  extent  of  dismal- 
looking  banks  and  dark-coloured,  muddy  shores,  we  were  at  the 
side  of  a  rapid  stream,  unvarying  in  width,  on  whose  banks  shrubs 
and  grass  agreeably  relieved  our  eyes  from  muddy  shingle  covered 
with'^hosts  of  crabs. 

Our  first  night  passed  well.  Early  next  morning  some  of  the 
party  went  upon  the  nearest  hills  to  look  for  guanacoes. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  we  had  entered  a  tract  of 
country  whose  surface  appeared  to  the  eye  irregular  and  hilly ; 
but  upon  ascending  the  heights  it  was  seen  that  though  the  river 
ran  in  a  laige  valley,  the  general  character  of  the  country  was 
similar  to  that  which  I  previously  described.  Those  which 
appeared  to  be  hills,  we  found  to  be  the  terminating  sides  of 
extensive  plains,  whose  level  was  about  300  feet  above  the  river. 
Near  the  fresh  water,  shrubs,  bushes,  and  grass  were  not  scarce ; 
but  everywhere  else,  a  sterile,  stony  waste  met  the  eye. 

From  the  heights,  for  a  considerable  distance,  we  could  trace 
the  windings  of  the  river,  and  were  sorry  to  see  a  great  number 
of  small  islands,  thickly  covered  with  brushwood,  which  seemed 
likely  to  impede  our  progress,  if  obliged  to  track  the  boats.*  The 
southerly  wind  blew  keenly  over  the  high  land.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  was  frozen  hard ;  but  the  air  was  healthy,  fresh,  and 
bracing.  Where  could  it  be  purer  than  on  these  dry  hills  ? 
I  18^. — At  first  setting  out  this  morning  we  tried  the  oars, 
but  soon  found  that  they  were  unable  to  contend  with  the 
strength  of  the  stream.  Landing  all  our  party,  except  two  in 
each  boat,  we  made  the  boats  fast  to  one  another,  at  a  few  yards 
apart,  in  a  line  a- head.  Then  taking  the  end  of  a  coil  of  whale- 
line  a-shore,  half  our  party  fixed  themselves  to  it  by  the  laniards 
of  broad  canvas  straps,  which  passed  across  their  breasts,  and  over 
cme  shoulder,  and  walked  along  the  river*s  bank.  The  bight  of 
the  line  was  passed  round  a  stout  mast,  stepped  in  the  headmost 
boat,  and  attended  by  the  two  men  in  the  boat,  who  veered  away, 
or  shortened  in  the  line^  as  the  varying  width  of  the  stream  or 
impediments  rendered  necessary. 

In  this  manner,  one-half  of  the  party  relieving  the  other  half 
about  once  an  hour,  we  made  steady  progress  against  the  stream 
of  the  river,  which  increased  in  rapidity  as  we  ascended,  until  its 
usual  velocity  was  between  six  and  seven  knots  an  hour.     Every 

*  Full  them  along  by  a  rope. 
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one  took  his  turn  at  the  track-rope,  or  tow-line.  While  among 
the  islands  which  I  mentioned,  tracking  was  difficult  and  tedious. 
Many  were  the  thorny  bushes  through  which  one-half  of  the  party 
dragged  the  other  half— once  in  motion,  no  mercy  was  shown.  If 
the  leading  man  could  pass,  all  the  rest  were  bound  to  follow. 
Many  were  the  duckings,  and  serious  the  wear-and-tear  of  clothes, 
shoes,  and  skin. 

At  intervals  stoppages  were  made  for  refreshment  and  observa- 
tions. Three  chronometers  were  carried,  with  other  necessary 
instruments,  among  which  were  two  mountain  barometers,  with 
which  Mr.  Darwin  wished  to  measure  the  height  of  the  river 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  heights  of  neighbouring  ranges 
of  hills  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

This  afternoon  we  picked  up,  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
a  boat-hook,  which  was  immediately  recognized  as  one  which  had 
been  left  by  accident,  sticking  in  a  mud-bank,  by  the  party  who 
accompanied  Captain  Stokes  in  his  excursion  up  this  river  in  the 
year  1827. 

IQth, — It  was  very  cold  at  our  bivouac  this  night.  A  sharp 
frost.  While  observing  the  moon*s  meridian  altitude,  at  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  the  dew  fell  so  fast  upon  the  roof  of  the  arti- 
ficial horizon,  and  froze  so  quickly  as  it  fell,  that  I  could  hardly 
make  the  observation.  The  sextant  was  injured  by  the  frost — 
not  having  been  used  before  in  very  cold  weather ;  the  brass  con- 
tracted so  sensibly  as  to  injure  the  silvering  at  the  back  of  the 
index-glass,  and  change  the  index-error.  The  thermometer  in 
the  open  air  was  at  22°.  Probably  warm  weather  to  Polar  voy- 
agers ;  but  to  us,  accustomed  to  temperate  climates,  it  was  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold. 

QOthn — As  we  were  going  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  to 
our  great  benefit  was  become  more  accessible  and  clearer  of  bushes, 
we  saw  some  dark  coloured  animals  crossing  the  stream  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  no  one  could  guess  what  they  were,  until  the  foremost  of 
them  reached  the  shore,  and  rising  upon  his  stilt-like  legs,  showed 
himself  an  ostrich.  Several  of  those  birds  were  swimming 
across.  I  had  no  idea  that  so  long-legged  a  bird,  not  web-footed, 
would,  of  its  own  accord,  take  to  the  water  and  cross  a  rapid 
stream.     There  were  six  or  seven  following  one  another. 

We  saw  smoke  at  a  distance,  and  anticipated  meeting  Indians. 
The  country  around  was  similar  to  that  already  described.  Islands 
no  longer  impeded  our  progress ;  but  some  high  cliflFy  banks  gave 
trouble.  At  the  next  place  where  we  passed  a  night  Mr.  Dar- 
win tried  to  catch  fish  with  a  casting  net,  but  without  success ;  so 
strong  a  stream  being  much  against  fishing. 

Qlst — A  very  sharp  frost  again  this  night.  We  proceeded  as 
usual,  dragging  the  boats  up  the  stream,  (or  rather  torrent,  for  it 
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never  ran  less  than  six  knots,  and  in  many  places  more,)  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  Having  approached  near  the 
smoke,  we  chose  our  position  for  the  night,  rather  cautiously,  upon 
a  Uttle  peninsida. 

22nd, — We  had  not  advanced  a  mile  this  morning  when  fresh 
tracks  of  Indians,  on  horseback,  carrying  their  long  chuzos,  or 
lances,  aroused  our  vigilance.  We  thought  they  had  been  re- 
connoitring our  party  at  day-light,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  case. 
The  smoke  of  their  fires  was  seen  behind  the  nearest  range  of 
low  hills  on  our  side  of  the  river.  We  were  tlien  on  the  north 
bank,  but  had  been  tracking  the  boats  on  either  side,  as  better 
ground  for  walking  was  found. 

Cautbusly  proceeding,  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  spot  whence 
the  smoke  had  issued,  but  saw  no  human  beings.  Marks  of  very 
recent  fire,  and  numerous  tracks  of  feet  upon  a  soft  muddy  place 
at  the  side  of  the  river,  showed  that  a  party  of  Indians  had  lately 
crossed  over.  A  smoke  rising  on  the  southern  shore,  told  where 
they  were  gone.  At  this  spot  there  was  about  an  acre  of  good 
pasture  land  by  the  water-side;  and  the  breadth  of  the  river 
itself  was  something  less  than  usual :  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  natives  to  select  it  as  a  crossing  plsu^. 

To  cross  a  river,  running  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  can  be  no  easy  task 
to  women  and  children.  But  as  we  saw  many  prints  of  very  small 
feet  cm  the  muddy  bank,  both  women  and  children  must  have 
crossed  at  this  place  with  the  men.  How  did  they  get  over  ? 
There  is  no  wood,  neither  are  there  rushes,  with  which  they 
might  make  balsas.'"  Perhaps  some  of  the  women  and  children 
were  put  into  rough,  coracle-like  boats,  made  of  hides  sewed 
together,  and  towed  across  by  the  horses,  holding  by  whose*  tails 
the  men  swam,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  women.  This  method 
of  bedding  by  the  tail,  while  swimming,  is  said  to  be  better  than 
resting  a  hand  upon  the  horse's  neck  and  holding  by  the  mane. 
None  of  the  Indians  sit  upon  their  horses  while  swimming. 

22nd, — This  afternoon  we  passed  two  places  where  the  stream 
of  the  river  ran  so  violently  that  we  considered  them  rapids,  and 
had  much  difficulty  in  passing,  even  with  all  hands  upon  the  rope. 
The  night  of  the  22nd  was  not  so  cold  as  the  preceding ;  but  we 
always  found  the  nights  wintry,  though  the  days  were  warm,  and 
generally  we  were  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Besides  the 
strength  of  the  stream,  we  had  to  contend  with  high  cliffs,  over 
whose  upper  edges  it  was  difficult  to  convey  the  tow-line :  but 
we  made  some  progress — about  twelve  miles. 

So  winding  was  the  course  of  the  river  that  we  certainly  walked 

*  Float!  or  rafti. 
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double  the  distance  advanced  in  a  direct  line.  Very  little  of 
interest^  as  a  picturesque  subject^  had  yet  been  seen.  No  conntiy 
except  a  desert  could  wear  a  more  triste  unvarying  appearance. 

Immense  accumulations  of  shingle^  imbedded,  as  before  men* 
tioned,  in  alluvial  deposition,  formed  the  banks  and  the  level 
plain,  or  valley,  through  which  the  river  pursues  its  very  winding 
course.  The  width  of  this  valley  varies  from  one  mile  to  five 
miles ;  and  the  level  of  the  shingle  plain  is  from  three  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet  below  that  of  the  adjacent  higher,  but  still 
horizontal,  ranges,  whose  broken  down  ends,  or  sides,  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  valley  through  which  the  river  flows. 

The  sides,  or  ends,  of  those  higher  ranges  look  like  hills  when 
one  is  in  the  valley :  it  is  not  untd  after  ascending  to  their  sum- 
mits that  their  real  nature  is  seen.  Instead  of  inclining  to  con- 
sider those  heights  ashiUs,  one  is  then  disposed  to  think  the  valley 
of  the  river  a  vast  excavation,  formed  below  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  But,  above  or  below,  all  is  an  unprofit- 
able waste.  Scarcely  could  we  find  bushes  enough,  even  near 
the  river,  to  make  our  fires.  Even  the  wiry,  half-withered  gras8> 
upon  which  the  guanacoes  feed,  is  so  scanty  that  they  are  obliged 
to  wander  over  much  ground  in  search  of  their  food.  The  few 
stunted  bushy  trees,  which  are  found  here  and  there  near  the 
river,  are  thorn  trees  of  the  country,  whose  wood  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable. 

The  night  of  the  22nd  we  passed  by  the  side  of  a  Uttle 
cove,  which  sheltered  the  boats  from  the  strength  of  the 
stream;  and,  as  all  hands  were  tired,  we  rested  during  the 
morning  of  the  23rd. 

23rd — After  noon  we  continued,  and  at  dark  stopped  on  the 
south  shore.  Scarcity  of  wood  and  a  cold  night  made  it  necessary 
to  take  good  care  of  the  wood  when  cut.  There  may  be  honour 
among  thieves,  but  there  was  little  to  be  found  during  a  cold 
night  among  our  own  party.  The  fire  of  those  who  happened  to 
be  on  watch  was  sure  to  blaze  cheerly,  at  the  expense  of  the 
sleepers. 

24<A. — I  noticed  more  than  usual  the  curious  effect  of  the 
water  of  the  river  being  so  much  warmer  than  the  air  over  it. 
The  water  at  daybreak,  and  until  after  sunrise,  was  smoking  as  if 
it  were  boiling :  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  30%  that  of  the 
water  46°. 

This  day  we  passed  some  high  cliffs,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  manage  the 
boats  and  tow-lines,  where  they  came  in  our  way ;  but  by  veering 
out  a  great  length  of  rope,  our  object  was  accomplished  without 
disaster.  Near  these  cliffs  the  valley  of  the  river  began  to  con- 
tract and  become  more  irregular :  the  breaking  down  of  the  higher 
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ranges  was  more  abrupt  and  closer  to  the  river.  In  most  places 
a  diSy  fade  was  opposite  to  a  low  projecting  point  of  shingle ;  bat 
in  some  we  passed  to-day  both  sides  were  high^  and  we  had  no 
choice.  The  difference  also  between  the  level  of  the  higher 
ranges^  and  that  of  the  river^  was  much  increased. 

25tt. — Difficult  places^  delays  caused  by  embarking  and  dis- 
embarking frequently^  to  change  banks^  or  avoid  impediments, 
necessary  observations^  rest,  and  meals,  occupied  so  much  time 
that  we  did  not  average  more  than  twelve  miles  in  one  day ; 
and  even  that  small  distance  was  not  accomplished  without  making 
both  shoulders  and  feet  sore. 

26tL — In  the  distance  some  very  level  topped,  dark-looking  cliffs 
were  seen  at  the  summits  of  the  higher  ranges,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
thought  were  a  capping  or  coating  of  lava.  Of  course  we  were 
Yery  anxious  to  verify  a  fact  so  curious,  and  at  noon  were  quite 
satisfied,  having  approached  to  the  foot  of  a  height  so  capped, 
whose  fragments  had  in  falling  not  only  scattered  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  plain,  but  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  passage  of  the  boats  exceedingly  dangerous. 
Laige  angular  masses,  in  some  places  showing  above  the  stream, 
in  others  hidden  beneath,  but  so  near  the  surface  that  the  water 
edded  and  swelled  over  them,  menaced  destruction  to  the  boats 
as  they  were  with  difficulty  dragged  through  the  eddying  rapid. 
Sometimes  the  rope  caught  under,  or  around,  one  of  those  masses, 
and  caused  mnch  trouble. 

Near  the  spot  where  we  stopped  at  noon  was  a  glen,  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  any  place  we  had  yet  passed.  Indeed, 
upon  entering  the  lava  district,  or  that  of  the  country  over  which 
lava  formerly  flowed,  there  was  no  longer  a,  Patagonian  aspect 
around.  Steep  precipices,  narrow  winding  valleys,  abundance  of 
huge  angular  fragments  of  lava,  a  more  rapid  and  narrower  river, 
and  plains  of  solid  lava  overlaying  the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
make  this  even  worse  than  Patagonia.  Excepting  in  an  occasional 
ravine,  nothing  grows.  Horses  could  not  travel  far,  the  ground 
being  like  rough  iron.     Water,  away  from  the  river,  is  very  scarce. 

The  glen  I  mentioned  above  is  a  wild-looking  ravine  bounded 
by  black  lava  cliffs.  A  stream  of  excellent  water  winds  through 
amongst  the  long  grass,  and  a  kind  of  jungle  at  the  bottom.  Lions 
(pumas)  shelter  in  it,  as  the  recently  torn  remains  of  guanacoes 
showed  us.  Condors  inhabit  the  cliffs.  Imperfect  columns  of  a 
basaltic  nature  give  to  a  rocky  height  the  semblance  of  an  old 
castle.  It  is  a  scene  of  wild  loneliness,  fit  to  be  the  breeding-place 
of  hons.*  No  signs  of  human  visitors  were  discovered.  The 
nature  of  the  country  must  prevent  horsemen  from  traversing  those 

*  Leonnm  arida  nutriza 
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regions.  Food  for  man  is  abundant,  but  there  ii  very  Kttle  for 
horses.  Only  in  glens  or  ravines  such  as  this  can  any  grass  or 
bushes  be  found.  Guanacoes  swarm  upon  the  heights ;  owing, 
probably,  to  their  being  undbturbed  i  they  spread  over  the  country 
like  large  flocks  of  sheep. 

During  a  long  walk  this  evening,  Mr.  Stokes  and  I  were 
repeatedly  disappointed  by  the  mirage  over  an  extensive  stony 
plain^  between  two  bends  of  the  river.  We  were  very  thirsty,  and 
walked  from  one  apparent  piece  of  water  to  another,  in  eager  haste^ 
only  to  be  tantalized. 

27iL — Similar  country.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  some  drift- 
wood was  found — the  trunks  of  trees  of  considerable  size.  The 
trunks  of  small  trees  had  been  found  by  the  side  of  the  river,  frcmi 
time  to  time,  but  none  so  large  as  these — from  one  foot  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  wood 
appeared  to  be  sauce,*  of  the  red  kind.  That  these  trees  had 
been  drifted  from  a  great  distance  was  evident,  because  they  were 
much  water-worn. 

2Sth* — In  passing  a  rapid,  whose  difficulties  were  much  increased 
hy  rugged  blocks  of  lava,  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  one  of  the 
boats  was  badly  stove^  and  barely  rescued  from  sinking  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.     We  got  her  on  shore  and  patched  her  up. 

No  change  in  the  scenery.  No  signs  of  inhabitants.  Dvdl 
heavy  work. 

29th, — While  upon  a  high  range  of  lava*capped  land,  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Stokes  descried  distant  mountains,  covered  with 
snow.  At  last  then  the  Andes  were  in  sight !  This  was  inspirit- 
ing intelligence  to  the  whole  party,  for  small  had  been  our  daily 
progress,  though  great  the  labour. 

The  river  had  increased  in  rapidity,  though  but  little  diminution 
had  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down.  The 
breadth  was  rather  less,  certainly,  but  the  depth  in  most  places 
greater.  No  fish  had  yet  been  caught;  indeed,  only  two  had 
been  seen.     They  seemed  to  be  like  trout.  . 

30th. — The  snowy  summits  of  the  distant  Cordillera  were  more 
distinctly  seen  from  the  heights.  These  heights  rise  about  lOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  here  is  about  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Two  guanacoes  were  shot  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
They  covered  them  up  with  bushes,  and  hastened  to  the  boats  to 
ask  for  assistance.  Some  of  our  party  went  with  them  to  bring  in 
the  animals,  but  the  condors  had  eaten  every  morsel  of  the  flesh 
of  one  animal.  The  other  they  found  untouched,  and  brought  to 
the  boats.     Four  hours  had  sufficed  to  the  condors  for  cleaning 

.    *  A  kind  of  willow. 
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every  heme.  When  our  party  reached  the  spot,  several  of  those 
great  birds  were  so  heavily  laden  that  they  could  hardly  hop  away 
from  the  place.  Some  of  our  party  had  much  amusement  with 
^e  guanacoes  upon  the  heights,  being  tamer  there,  and  more 
numerous ;  whole  flocks  were  driven  into  narrow  defiles,  where 
dozens  might  have  been  killed  had  there  been  more  people  with 
guns,  lassos,  or  balls.* 

Though  the  bed  of  the  river  is  here  so  much  below  the  level  of 
the  stratum  of  lava  (from  1000  to  1200  feet),  it  still  bears  the 
appearance  of  having  worn  away  its  channel  by  the  continual 
action  of  running  ¥rater.  The  surface  of  the  lava  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  level  of  the  country,  since,  when  upon  it>  a 
plain  extends  in  every  direction. 

How  wonderful  must  that  immense  volcanic  action  have  been 
which  spread  Uquid  lava  over  the  surface  of  such  an  immense 
tract  of  country !  Did  the  lava  flow  from  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  or  was  it  thrown  out  from  craters  in  the  low  country  ? 

The  valley,  or  channel  of  the  river,  varies  here  from  one  mile, 
<Nr  less,  to  about  three  miles ;  but  it  looks  narrower,  owing  to  the 
deception  caused  by  high  land  on  each  side* 

Some  of  the  views  hereabouts  are  striking,  and>  from  their 
locality,  interesting ;  but  I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  banks 
of  any  large  fresh-water  river  could  have  been  so  devoid  of  wood, 
or  so  unfrequented  by  man,  beast,  bird,  or  fish. 

1st  May. — ^The  weather  was  invariably  fine  duiing  the  earlier 
part  of  our  journey,  but  here  it  began  to  change.  Two  or  three 
glo(uny,  clouded  days,  were  succeeded  by  a  few  hours'  small  rain, 
and  by  strong  wind. 

This  night  we  slept  at  the  foot  of  heights  whose  summits 
were  covered  with  snow,  but  the  temperature  was  many  degrees 
wanner  than  that  of  the  first  night,  when  it  froze  sharply.  We 
had  no  particular  frost  after  the  2 1st. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  we  had  great  difficulty  with  the  boats,  the 
river  being  contracted  in  width,  without  diminution  of  the  body  of 
water  pouring  down. 

On  the  Srd,  we  found  a  more  open  country ;  the  lava-capped 
heights  spread  away  on  each  side,  leaving  a  vale  of  flat  and 
apparently  good  land,  many  (probably  from  five  to  fifteen)  miles 
in  extent.  The  width  of  the  river  increased.  On  its  banks  were 
swampy  spaces,  covered  with  herbage.  Low,  earthy  cliffs,  with- 
out either  shingle  or  lava,  in  some  places  bounded  the  river.  A 
little  further,  however,  the  usual  arid  and  stony  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia were  seen,  extending  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  ranges 
of  hills  about  1400  feet  above  its  level,  on  which  the  horizontal 
lava-capping  could  distinctly  be  seen. 

*  Bolai  of  tb«  Indians* 
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In  the  distant  west^  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Andes 
stretched  along  the  horizon.  During  three  days  we  had  advanced 
towards  those  far-distant  mountains^  seeing  them  at  times  very 
distinctly^  yet  this  morning  our  distance  seemed  nearly  as  great  as 
on  the  day  we  first  saw  them. 

A  long  day*s  work  carried  us  beyond  the  flat^  and  into  the  rising 
coimtry^  whose  barrenness  I  have  just  now  mentioned.  All  hands 
very  tired. 

4th, — Provisions  being  almost  used,  and  the  river  as  large  as  it 
was  beyond  the  lava  country— our  time  being  out,  and  every  one 
tired — I  decided  upon  walking  overland  as  far  to  the  westward  as 
we  could  go  in  one  day,  and  setting  out  on  our  return  to  the 
Beagle  on  the  following  day. 

I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step,  because  the  river  made  a 
turn  to  the  southward,  to  follow  which  would  have  expended 
a  day,  without  making  any  westing ;  and  because  I  thought  that 
some  of  our  party  might  walk  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  least 
twice  as  far  as  they  could  track  the  boat.  To  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  two  days  longer  would  have  required  all  the 
small  remainder  of  our  provisions,  without  enabling  us  to  see  fur- 
ther than  we  should  be  enabled  to  see  by  one  day's  walk  directly 
westward. 

Leaving  those  who  were  the  most  tired  to  take  care  of  the 
boats,  a  party  set  out  in  light  marching  order.  A  large  plain 
lay  before  us,  over  which  shrubs,  very  small  trees,  and  bushes, 
were  sparingly  scattered. 

At  noon  we  halted  on  a  rising  ground,  made  observations  for 
time,  latitude,  and  bearing,  on  a  spot  which  we  afterwards  found 
to  be  only  about  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  water  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  extended  along  the  western  side  of 
our  view.  The  weather  was  very  clear,  enabling  us  to  discern 
the  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  north,  and  almost  in  the  south, 
so  much  of  the  great  range  was  visible.  But  of  the  river  we  could 
see  nothing.  Only  from  the  form  of  the  land  could  we  conclude 
that  at  the  end  of  the  southerly  reach  I  have  mentioned,  the 
direction  of  the  river  is  east  and  west  for  a  few  miles,  and  that  then 
it  turns  to  the  northward,  or  rather  comes  from  the  northward, 
along  the  base  of  the  Cordillera. 

There  are  many  reasons  inducing  one  to  suppose  that  it  comes 
not  only  from  the  northward,  but  from  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  northward.  At  the  place  where  we  ceased  to  ascend  the 
stream  the  Santa  Cruz  river  was  almost  as  large  as  at  the  places 
where  we  passed  the  first  and  second  nights,  near  the  entrance. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  was  at  least  six  knots  an  hour.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  was  forty-five  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit), 
while  that  of  the  air  was  seldom  so  high  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
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night  was  usually  below  the  freezing  point.  Trees,  or  rather  the 
trunks  of  trees,  were  found  lying  on  the  banks,  whose  water-worn 
appearance  indicated  that  they  had  travelled  far  in  running  water. 
The  water  was  very  free  from  sediment,  though  of  a  whitish  blue 
colour,  which  induces  me  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  produced  by 
melting  snow,  or  that  it  has  passed  through  lakes  in  which  the 
sefliment  it  might  have  brought  was  deposited. 

When  one  considers  how  large  an  extent  of  country  there  is 
between  the  river  Negro  and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  that 
through  that  extensive  region  only  one  river  of  magnitude  flows, 
one  must  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
drainage  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Cordillera  is  carried  off, 
or  how  it  disappears.  The  river  Gallegos  is  small,  though  it 
runs  into  a  large  estuary.  The  Chupat  is  very  small.  That  at 
Port  Desire  is  a  mere  brook.  At  times,  once  in  a  year,  those 
smaller  rivers  are  flooded,  but  their  floods  seem  unequal  to 
carrying  off  the  drainage  of  the  Andes.  Only  the  Santa  Cruz 
flows  with  a  full  and  strong  stream  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Perhaps  the  sources  of  the  Santa  Cruz  are  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  river  Negro,  near  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  it  runs  southward,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  through  several  lakes,  until  it  turns  to  the  eastward  in 
latitude  fifty.  If  formed  from  the  waters  of  the  nearer  moun^ 
tains,  its  temperature  would  surely  be  lower,  more  nearly  that  of 
melted  snow*  It  would  probably  bring  much  sediment,  and 
would  be  more  coloured.  I  do  not  think  we  explored  above  one- 
third  of  its  course. 

Reference  to  the  accompan3ang  plan  will  show  our  position 
when  we  decided  to  return.  The  level  of  the  river  at  that  place 
was  found  te  be  400  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  sea  at  the 
entrance ;  and  as  the  distance  is  about  200  miles,  following  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  average  descent  or  fall  of  the  river  must 
be  near  two  feet  in  a  mile,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  unusually 
great.  I  could  not  think  that  the  numbers  were  right,  until  after 
repeated  examination.  Two  barometers  were  used  at  the  river 
side,  and  a  very  good  one  was  carefully  watched  on  board  the 
Beagle  (at  the  level  of  the  sea).  Certainly  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  river  in  many  places  was  such,  that  even  to  the  eye  it  appeared 
to  be  running  down  hill.  This  remark  was  often  made  in  the 
course  of  our  journey. 

Two  days  before  we  reached  our  westernmost  point,  many 
traces  of  an  old  Indian  encampment  were  seen ;  but,  excepting  at 
that  place,  and  at  the  spot  which  we  passed  on  the  22nd,  no 
signs  of  inhabitants  were  anywhere  found.  Scarcity  of  pasture, 
and  the  badness  of  the  ground  for  their  horses*  feet,  must  deter 
Indians  from  remaining  in  this  vicinity.     That  they  frequently 
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ero88  the  river  in  traveUing  northward^  or  towards  the  konth^  it 
well  known.  ', 

The  quantities  of  bones  heaped  together,  or  scattered  near  the 
river,  in  so  tmafiy  places  which  we  passed,  excited  doubts  as  to 
what  had  collected  them.  Whether  do  the  guanacoes  approach 
the  river  to  drink,  when  they  are  dying  ? — or  are  the  bones  the 
remains  of  animals  eaten  by  pumas,  or  by  Indians  ? — or  |are  they 
washed  together  by  floods  ?  Certainly  they  are  very  niunerous 
near  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  do  not  think  that  the  guanaoo  is 
often  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death.  Pumas  are  always  on  the 
lert  to  seize  invalid  stragglers  from  the  herd.  At  night  the 
guanacoes  choose  the  clearest  places  for  sleeping,  and  lie  down 
together  like  sheep.  In  the  day  they  avoid  thickets  and*  all  such 
places  as  might  shelter  their  ever-watchful  enemy.  Connors  also, 
and  fierce  little  vnld  cats,  help  to  prevent  too  great  an  increase  of 
this  beautiful^  inoffensive,  and  useful  animal. 

Late  on  the  4th  we  returned  to  our  tents,  thoroughly  tired  by  a 
daily  succession  of  hard  work  and  long  walks. 

Early  on  the  5th  we  began  the  rapid  descent.  Sometimes  the 
wind  favoured,  and  we  passed  the  land  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour.  Sometimes  dangerous  places  obliged  us  to  turn  the  boat's 
bead  to  the  stream,  pull  against  it,  and  so  drop  down  between 
the  rocks.     Though  easy,  the  return  was  dangerous. 

5th  3fay.— Our  first  day's  work,  in  returning,  was  eighty-five 
miles,  a  distance  which  had  cost  six  days'  hard  labour  in 
ascending. 

6th, — Next  day  we  made  good  about  eighty- two  miles;  and  on 
the  7th  we  reached  the  salt  water. 

Only  one  fish  was  taken, — which  had  been  left  on  the  bank. 
It  was  similar  to  a  trout.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  live  fish 
were  seen,  and  none  could  be  caught,  either  with  hooks  or  nets. 

We  were  twenty  days  absent  on  this  little  expedition,  yet  saw 
perhaps  as  little  that  was  generally  interesting  as  could  be  seen  in 
a  land  and  water  journey  of  500  miles  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Barren  shingly  plains,  extensive  fields,  or  districts  of  lava,  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  Andes,  numerous  herds  of  guanacoes,  a  few 
ostriches  and  foxes,  and  a  very  rapid  river,  were  the  principal 
things  seen  by  us  which  deserve  remembrance. 
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XI. — Memoir  on  the  Origin,  ProgresSy  and  Present  State  of  the 
Surveys  in  India,  By  Captain  Thos.  Best  Jervis,  E.  I.  C. 
Engineers,  F.G.S.  &  A.S. 

A  SUMMARY  and  popular  account  of  the  origin^  progress^  and 
actual  state  of  the  surveys  carrying  on  under  the  auspices  of  th^ 
Honourable  East  India  Company^  has  doubtless  been  considered 
a  desideratum  by  many  who  are  interested  in  geographical  dis- 
covery, more  especially  as  the  results  have  recently  been  brought 
before  the  public,  and  have  naturally  suggested  some  inquiries  as 
to  the  methods  pursued^  and  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  what  has  been  thus  submitted  to  its  criticism.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  dereUction  on  the  part  of  any  who  should  enter  upon 
the  task  of  explaining  these  matters,  were  he  to  omit  to  notice  at 
the  outset  how  singularly  disinterested  and  munificent  a  part  this 
great  and  influential  pubUc  body  has  taken  in  undertakings  which> 
whatever  may  be  urged  of  other  schemes,  originated  in  no  sordid 
or  selfish  policy,  and  may  undeniably  be  said  to  have  more  of  a 
national  character  than  any  other  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
called  :  nay,  further,  which  apart  from  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  the  state,  have  been  pre-eminently  calculated  to  speak  to  the 
steady,  straightforward,  enlightened  principles  that  mark  both 
those  that  direct,  and  those  that  administer  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  our  Eastern  empire. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  India  House  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  the  constant  and  lively  interest  taken  by  th« 
Directors  in  the  improvement  of  the  charts  and  navigation  of  the 
Indian  seas.  Repeated  instructions  were  sent  out  year  after  year 
to  the  local  governments,  to  cause  individual  talent  to  be  put  in 
requisition  by  every  species  of  encouragement  t — ^log-books,  astro- 
nomical and  written  observations  to  be  procured  and  sent  home, 
and  where  the  originals  could  not  be  obtained,  tracings  were 
directed  to  be  accurately  made,  and  forwarded  for  compilation  and 
publication.  The  patronage  so  wisely  extended  by  our  most  gra- 
cious and  excellent  sovereign,  George  the  Third,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  geographical  knowledge,  was  thus  in  spirit  and  in  letter 
transferred  to  his  people  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the 
steady  support  which  other  navigators  and  travellers  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  royalty,  were  equally  evinced  by  those  who 
watched  over  the  destinies  of  India. 

Although  some  valuable  scattered  notices  both  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  the  trigonometrical  operations  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  Major  Rennell's  Memoirs,  and 
Toyages  and  travels  of  a  still  earlier  date,  very  little,  notwith- 
standing, of  what  has  been  recently  accomplished  has,  as  yet,  been 
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described  in  any  publication  generally  accessible  to  the  commu- 
nity, in  a  simple  and  connected  form,  intelligible  to  readers  of  all 
classes.  In  endeavouring  to  supply  this  deficiency,  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  such  an  epitome  had  been  ready  prepared  to  hand 
by  those  who  have  successively  superintended  these  operations,  and 
were,  therefore,  most  competent  to  do  justice  both  to  the  subject 
itself,  and  to  the  many  meritorious  individuals  who  have  been  en« 
gaged  in  its  execution,  the  memorkds  of  whose  unobtrusive  Indus* 
try  and  talent  would,  but  for  such  notice,  be  entirely  forgotten  and 
lost.  In  default  of  such  account,  the  following  particulars  will  be 
received  with  indulgence,  and  probably  be  found  acceptable,  inas- 
much as  they  are  drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  information  by  one 
who  was  for  many  years  employed  on  that  survey,  and  felt  an  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  its  pr<^ess  and  execution.  I  should  have  deemed  it 
presumptuous  to  have  engaged  to  prepare  this  paper  for  the  Society, 
but  for  the  conviction  that  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  undertaking 
by  any  other  person  would  perhaps  have  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  the  conclusions,  so  drawn,  mdght  after  all 
have  been  judged  far  less  satisfactory  than  as  they  now  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  soldier  little  used  to  description,  though  intimately 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  countries  surveyed,  the  circum- 
stances and  capabilities  of  the  parties  employed,  and  the  several 
methods  which  were  used  under  all  the  discordant  and  conflicting 
emergencies,  in  despite  of  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished. 

It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  I  should  preface  this  account 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge 
generally,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  th^t  of  Asia,  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  period  when  our  acquisitions  in  British  India 
began  to  assume  an  importance  to  the  country,  which  demanded 
a  more  energetic  exercise  of  authority,  and  established  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  administration  of  its  government.  An 
analysis  of  this  sort  is  chiefly  instructive  as  it  illustrates  the  march 
of  intelligence,  and  the  advance  of  the  arts,  and  perhaps  as  throw-* 
ing  some  light  on  communications  which  have  occasionally  been 
received  with  interest  by  the  Society  respecting  the  early  navi- 
gation of  the  ancients. 

In  taking  a  cursory  review  of  the  progress  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important  departments  of  knowledge,  it  seems  difficult 
to  account  on  any  rational  principles  for  those  singular  contempo- 
raneous fits,  those  widely-diffused  impulses  which  circumstances 
absolutely  unconnected  with  each  other  concur  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  individuals,  directing  and  instigating  them  to  occupations 
and  researches  in  extension  of  the  most  valuable  objects  and  pur- 
suits which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
Neither  is  the  question  satisfied  on  the  ordinary  plea  of  necessity. 
Take  what  department  you  will^  though  necessity  shall  be  clearly 
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shown  to  have  been  equally  imperative,  and  the  times  proportion- 
atelj  fertile  in  expedients  at  the  periods  when  such  inquiries  were 
instituted^  there  is  a  ripeness  of  season  at  which  every  project  that 
is  started^  every  effort  in  aid  of  individual  sagacity  or  industry 
can  alone  be  productive  of  fruit.  Nor  are  the  advances  to  such  state, 
although  unobserved,  less  subordinate  to  this  remarkable  principle, 
like  the  return  of  suspended  animation,  the  first  symptoms  of 
change  are  almost  imperceptible,  but  at  length  the  new  acces- 
sions of  vitality  and  strength  are  visibly  increased,  and  the  stru^les 
of  life  go  on  with  a  marked  and  characteristic  rapidity  till  the  re- 
covery is  perfect.  And  it  is  thus,  more  probably,  with  that  un- 
natural state  of  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  supervened  for 
many  ages,  than  to  any  progressive  advance  of  the  mind,  whether 
intuitive  or  produced  by  external  causes,  that  we  should  rightly 
apprehend  the  present  strides  of  science.  From  a  state  of  inani- 
mation the  moral  and  intellectual  pulsation  has  been  at  first  com- 
paratively slow,  and  indistinctly  perceived.  The  exhibition  of 
every  successive  effort  is  a  characteristic  harbinger  of  higher  and 
more  rapid  degrees  of  improvement, — an  improvement  which  will 
eventually  lead  to  every  desirable  approach  to  perfection. 

Whatever  may  be  the  most  rational  account  of  this  remarkable 
and  simultaneous  concurrence  of  events,  many  people  are  content 
to  dismiss  the  difficulty,  by  referring  it  either  to  the  particular 
occasions  which  call  forth  individual  talent,  or  to  the  influence  of 
certain  master-spirits  on  the  subsisting  state  and  character  of 
society.  And  doubtless  it  is  on  this  showing,  that  War  or  Peace, 
Freedom  or  Servitude,  commercial  enterprise  or  despotic  tyranny, 
are  presumed  by  one  or  other  of  us  to  operate  as  so  many  spurs 
or  checks  to  the  further  progress  of  the  human  race  in  the  chief 
desiderata  of  Science  and  Art.  Without  going  at  any  length  into 
the  proofs  of  this  assertion,  we  might  advert  to  the  remarkable 
literary  inquiries  and  establishments  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, instituted  or  fostered  at  one  and  the  same  period,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  persuasions  of  the  Christians,  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  the  Booddhists.  The  peculiar  encouragement 
thus  held  out  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  by  Charlemagne  and 
his  immediate  successors  in  France  and  Germany ;  of  the  Arabic 
by  the  Khalifs  Almunsoor,  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  Mamoon ;  and 
by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  India,  Thibet,  and  China,  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Thibetian  languages ; — these  were  eminent 
though  unconscious  precursors  of  those  subsequent  discoveries, 
to  which  we  now  recur  with  especial  admiration. 

Geographical  science  furnishes  also  another  and  appropriate 
illustration  of  this  fact.  The  simultaneous  exertions  of  many 
individuals  wholly  unknown  to  each  other,  to  institute  inquiries 
preparatory  to  that  enlarged  and  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
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relative  situatioii  of  countries  and  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe^  its  precise  form,  dimensions,  distribution^  and  local  peculi- 
arities ;  these  all  have  followed  successively  at  intervals,  as  inves- 
tigations supposed  to  have  originated  in  fortuitous  drcumstajices 
which  some  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  causes  had  contributed  tp 
elicit  or  suppress.  This  view  of  the  matter,  however  discursive 
it  may  be  thought  by  such  as  are  indisposed  to  general  reflections^ 
is  of  consideration  chiefly,  and  indeed  solely,  as  it  shows  us  the  po- 
sition we  actually  occupy,  while  it  presents  us  with  a  cheering  and 
magnificent  prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  be  effected  and  anticipated 
in  this  most  essential  article  of  information. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  investigations  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  in  the  pn^ess  of  gec^aphical  discovery  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  long  dormant  energies  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Phoenicians,  or  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  other  nations 
prevailed  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  to  wrest  the 
commerce  of  the  East  from  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  or  to  strike 
out  new  and  unexplored  paths  for  industry,  enterprise,  and  social 
intercourse,  in  subservience  to  the  spread  of  what  was  usually  held 
out  to  be  the  paramount  design,  the  conmiunication  of  religious 
truth.  The  great  object  of  the  Portuguese,  in  point  of  fact,  may 
probably  be  referred  to  their  anxiety  to  dispossess  the  Venetians 
of  their  important  commercial  advantages  in  Egypt  The  me- 
morable treaty  of  that  people  with  the  Mamelukes,  and  their 
arrangements  to  defend  the  desert  against  the  Portuguese,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  real  spirit  of  the  restrictions  to  the  first 
navigation  to  India.  The  severe  system  of  taxation  imposed  by 
Sultan  Selim,  who  conquered  Egypt  in  1512,  and  the  avarice  oSf 
his  successors,  contributed  also  to  engage  the  Portuguese  to 
follow  up  the  discovery  of  India  by  that  of  still  more  remote 
lands — for  then  only  were  the  great  commercial  importance  of 
their  discoveries  righdy  imderstood. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  our  acquaintance  with 
Adatic  countries,  and  India  in  particular,  previous  to  that  time, 
it  would  serve  us  little  to  examine  more  particularly,  excepting 
only  as  it  affected  the  question  of  the  maturity  of  science  in 
past  ages.  That  the  intercourse  of  the  ancients  was  more 
extensive,  even  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  than  has  been 
usually  admitted  by  European  writers,  will  unquestionably  be 
agreed  to  on  examination,  and  thus  a  multiplicity  of  customs,  laws, 
and  institutions  be  legitimately  referred  to  a  common  origin, 
which  on  any  other  supposition  are  altogether  inexplicable. 

The  Spaniards  unexpectedly  arriving  at  their  destination  by  a 
much  shorter  route  than  the  Portuguese,  left  the  latter  iminter- 
ruptedly  to  pursue  the  great  design  of  reaching  India  by  sailing 
easterly ;  and  of  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  two  nations,  we 
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may  be  disposed^f on  mature  reflectioii^  to  doubt  whether  the  pahn 
was  not  more  justly  due  to  the  Portuguese.  It  was* indeed  a  bold 
step,  after  having  advanced  so  far  to  the  south,  to  turn  to  the 
east,  and  realize  in  some  sort  the  first  move  to  the  circiunnavi- 
gation  of  the  globe,  since  it  was  in  fact  almost  on  the  very  heels 
of  the  first  adventures  of  the  Portuguese  that  this  great  problem^ 
was  solved  by  Sir  Francis  Drake*  and  Oliver  Vander  Woort. 
The  voyages  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  to  the  Spioe 
Uands  were  likewise  as  stepping-stones  to  a  greater  achievement, 
the  honour  of  which  was  reserved  for  our  own  country,  just  one 
hundred  years  after  Bemal  Diaz  rounded  the  Cape. 

And  here  it  may  be  pardonable,  in  reference  to  the  early  com- 
merce of  the  andents,  to  advert,  though  briefly,  to  the  singular  ad- 
vantages, in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  which  the  Jews  possessed 
over  every  other  nation  of  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  that  remarkable 
people,  being  the  chosen  depositaries  of  institutions  and  laws  pre- 
eminently superior  in  their  moral  and  social  tendency,  they  were 
thus  in  a  manner  encouraged  and  counselled  to  the  fulfilment  of 
higher  objects  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  by  the  most  extensive 
interchange  of  the  commodities  of  their  own  for  those  of  other 
distant  lands.  Palestine,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  earth,  was  accessible  to  the  shores  of  India,  Arabia,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by  a  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  the 
Mediterranean  its  communications  with  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  eastern  shores  of  Europe,  and  by  no  very 
hazardous  route  with  the  shores  of  America,  were  equally  easy, 
while  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  presented 
facilities  in  other  quarters  which  no  other  country  could  have 
boasted  of.  That  the  ancients  had  a  knowledge  of  those  countriesj 
and  that  they  had  actually  circumnavigated  Africa,  is  as  probable 
an  inference,  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  as  that  the  inter- 
course with  the  East  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  so  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  when  they  trafficked  for  ivory,  apes  and  pea- 
cocks, since  the  latter  are  peculiar  to  the  countries  east  of  the 
Indus.  The  testimony^ of  Herodotus  to  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  is  remarkable,  and  to  many  may  ap- 
pear as  conclusive  as  curious.  The  authenticity  of  the  passage 
indeed  has,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  description,  been  dis- 
puted by  critics  on  account  of  the  remark  that  ''when  autumn 
arrived  they  drew  to  shore  on  that  part  of  Libya  opposite  to  whicl^ 
they  might  be,  sowed  the  grain,  and  awaited  the  hlstrvest,  which, 
when  they  had  reaped,  they  again  set  sail ;  a  conclusion,  however, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun*s  rising  on  the  right  hand  as  they 
rounded  the  extreme  promontory,  and  the  resistance  opposed  to 

*  The  motto  given  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  by  Queen  Elixabeth  qnaintlf  ezpresMd 
hit  merits— ^Tu  primue  circomdcdiiti  me,"  lurroimding  s  terrettiuJ  globe* 
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their  further  progress  by  the  contrary  currents  and  accumulation 
of  sea- weed  in  14°  S.,  mentioned  at  the  termination  of  the  narra- 
tive, all  bespeak  alike  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  and  the  veracity 
of  his  informants.* 

These  are  considerations,  however,  which  many  may  reckon 
more  fanciful,  or  at  best,  more  speculative  than  conclusive  and 
useful.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  one  step  made 
towards  the  solution  of  any  difficulty  is  calculated  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  solution  of  others : — and  while  we  dwell  on  the  beauties 
of  classic  literature,  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  discredit  the 
accuracy  of  the  author  on  the  ground  of  one  mis-statement,  or  dis- 
parage his  writings  on  the  score  of  puerility  or  fictbn.  Thus  also, 
when  tracing  similarity  of  moral  institutions  and  civil  usages  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth,  where  intercourse  had  not  been  suspected, 

•  ^'I  wonder  at  those  who  divide  and  lay  down  the  boundaries  of  Libya,  Asia,  and 
Europe,  as  if  the  difference  between  them  were  not  very  great ;  for,  while  in  length, 
Europe  extends  along  both,  no  comparison  can  be  formed  by  which  to  estimate  their 
relative  width.  Libya  declares  itself  to  be  circumnavit;able,  except  where  it  is 
bounded  by  Asia.  The  first  person  known  to  have  proved  this  was  Necho,  King  of 
Egypt.  When  he  ceased  to  carry  on  the  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  he  sent  out  some  Phcsnicians,  instructing  them  to  sail  round  by  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  the  Northern  Sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  so 
return  to  Egypt.  These  PhflsaicianK,  therefore,  parting  from  the  Erytliraean  Sea, 
navigated  the  Southern  Sea.  When  autumn  arrived  they  drew  to  shore  on  that 
port  of  Libya  opposite  to  which  they  might  be ;  there  they  sowed  the  ground,  and 
awaited  the  harvest,  which,  when  they  had  reaped,  they  again  set  sail.  Thus  they 
continued  their  progress  during  two  years ;  in  the  third,  doubling  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  they  arrived  in  Egypt.  These  persons  affirmed,  what  to  me  seems  incre- 
dible, though  it  may  not  to  another,  that,  as  they  sailed  round  Libya,  they  had 
the  sun  (rising)  on  the  right  hand.    In  this  way  was  Libya  first  made  known. 

**  Long  after  the  PhoBnician  voyage,  as  the  Carthaginians  relate,  Satapses,  son  of 
Teapses,  of  the  Achamenidian  family,  was  sent  to  circumnavigate  Libya,  though  he 
fiuled  to  accomplish  his  task ;  for,  appalled  by  the  length  and  desolation  of  the 
Toyage,  he  turned  back  without  having  achieved  the  toil  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
mother.  This  Satapses  had  violently  insuhed  a  daughter  of  Zopyrus,  son  of  Mega- 
bysus ;  for  which  offence  he  was  about  to  be  impaled  by  the  order  of  King  Xerxes, 
when  his  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Darius,  interceded  for  him,  saying  that  she 
would  inflict  upon  her  son  a  still  greater  punishment,  for  she  would  lay  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  circunmavigating  Libya,  until  he  should  arrive  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Xerxes  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  Satapst* s  going  to  Egypt,  there  hired  a  ship 
and  mariners,  and  thence  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Having  passed 
these,  and  doubled  the  extreme  point  of  Libya,  which  bears  the  name  of  Soloeis,  he 
sailed  southward ;  but  after  traversing,  during  many  months,  a  vast  extent  of  sea, 
and  knowing  that  still  more  must  be  passed,  he  turned  his  course,  and  sailed  back  to 
E^pt.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Persis,  and  presented  himself  before  Xerxes.  He 
said,  that  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  coast  along  which  he  sailed  he  saw  men  of 
diminutive  stature,  cladiu  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  who,  whenever  the  sailors  drew  to 
shore,  abandoned  their  towns,  and  fled  to  the  hills.  His  people  entering,  did  the 
natives  no  other  injury  than  taking  their  cattle.  The  reason  why  he  could  not  sail 
entirely  round  Libya  was,  he  said,  that  in  attempting  further  progress  his  ship  stuck 
fast ;  but  Xerxes  not  giving  credit  to  the  excuse  he  made  for  not  fulfilling  tbe  ap- 
pointed task,  condemned  him  to  undergo  his  first  sentence,  and  he  was  impaled.  The 
chief  officer  of  Satapses,  instantly  as  he  heard  of  his  death,  fled  to  Samos  with  gpreat 
wealth.  This  treasure  was  seized  by  a  certain  Samian,  whose  name  I  well  know, 
and  purposely  conceal.**— >H<rro<io/tf«,  Book  ir.,  Section  3. 
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we  are  in  a  like  degree  prone  to  conclude  against  a  degree  of 
civilization  and  intercourse^  which  may  be  founded  in  reason  as 
well  as  in  fact^  from  not  having  sufficiently  examined  or  considered 
the  evidences  to  the  contrary. 

The  oommercial  expeditions  to  India  by  the  Romans>  the 
Egyptians^  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  Arabs^  were  of  too  exclusive 
a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  geography ;  vestiges  of  the  former 
on  the  coast  of  India  are  still  to  be  found  throughout  Malabar, 
where  large  collections  of  Roman  coins  have  escaped  the  furnace 
of  the  goldsmith.'*'  The  Egyptian  fleets  were  encountered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  their  first  arrival  in  India^  and  the  Arabs  had  for 
many  centuries  colonized  not  only  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Comorin,  but  had  established  themselves 
on  Ceylon,  and  all  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
In  such  state  of  things  Europeans  found  the  navigation  when  they 
first  became  acquainted  with  it ;  but  for  the  successive  improve- 
ments it  has  undergone  from  this  period,  we  are  much  indebted 
to  the  diligence  of  persons  unconnected  with  official  duties,  j* 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  was,  however,  too  much  to 
be  taken  on  trust,  and  the  relative  situation  of  countries  needed 
further  confirmation.  These  were  pursued  with  unabated  curi- 
osity, till  in  seeking  to  assign  to  objects  their  proper  place  on  its 
surface,  the  precise  form  of  the  earth  and  its  dimensions,  new  and 
still  more  intricate  problems  were  found  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary. It  is  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  we  purpose  to 
notice  the  most  prominent  particulars  connected  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia,  more  especially  those  departments  of  it  which 
relate  to  India,  and  the  valuable  maritime  surveys  instituted  and 
carried  on  by  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  the  Honour 
able  East  India  Company. 

The  contemporaneous  experiments  of  Picard  in  France,  of 
Snellius  in  Holland,  and  Norwood  in  our  own  country,  for  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian,  had  given  rise  to  many 
curious  speculations,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  mathematical 
deductions  of  Huygens  and  Newton,  revived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  contested  problem  of  the  determination 
of  the  earth's  ellipticity.  In  the  researches  incident  to  such  in- 
quiries, much  new  geographical  matter  had  been  added  to  that 
acquired  from  other  sources,  and  every  resulting  formula  so  ob- 
tained was  systematically  applied  by  Cassini  and  Danville  to  the 
improvement  of  the  charts  and  maps  of  other  countries.     They 

*  A  lerj  large  and  roost  Taluable  collection  of  these  coins  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  native  at  Palghautcherry  ;  and  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Madras  civil  service, 
told  me  he  had  been  particularly  successful  in  procuring  many  rare  specimens  in 
that  province. 

t  Horsburgh,  the  self-taught  cabin-boy,  and  one  of  the  first  hydrographers  in  the 
wodd}  is  an  instance  in  point. 
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were  indeed  remarkably  qualified  to  originate  ge(^aphical  pro- 
jects^ and  reduce  the  stores  of  information  which  were  daily  flowing' 
in  from  all  quarters^  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  maps  of 
the  latter  as  respects  India  and  the  neighbonring  countries  were 
the  best  we  had.  But  a  vast  field  had  at  length  been  gradually 
opening  out  for  like  investigations  in  India>  as  in  Europe,  by 
the  extension  of  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  most  distant  and 
hitherto  unexplored  provinces,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the 
princes  lately  confederated  with  the  French  nation.  Major  Rennell 
of  the  eng^eer  corps>  whose  celebrity  as  a  geographer  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  was  the  first  person  who  reduced  the  miscellaneous 
materials  collected  by  British  officers  on  the  same  principles,  and 
in  pointedly  stating  his  obligations  to  Mons.  D'Apres'  Neptune 
Orientale;  and  to  M .  Danville's  maps  of  Asia  and  India,  published 
in  1751  and  1752,  he  eulogises  with  astonishment  the  skill  and 
tact  with  which  that  excellent  geographer  availed  himself  of  the 
scattered  notices  derived  from  vague  itineraries  and  books  of 
travels. 

This  observation  of  Major  Rennell,  respecting  Danville,  may  lead 
US  to  estimate  the  peculiar  talent  which  enabled  him  also,  under 
existii^  circumstances,  to  produce  so  much  valuable  information 
respecting  countries  that  were  inaccessible  to  European  obser- 
vation ;  it  was  the  talent  of  comparing  and  collecting,  the  habit 
of  selection,  and  a  judicious  application  of  such  selection  to  one 
uniform  system — ^requiring  no  ordinary  share  of  patient  investi- 
gation and  deference  to  truth,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  might  be 
either  speculative  or  unknown.  A  memorandum  or  simple  route 
enabled  him  under  such  restraints  to  fix  the  position  of  many 
interesting  places  with  a  very  tolerable  degree  of  precision.  To 
everything  there  must  be  a  beginning,  and  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  undervalue  labours  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  well 
to  offer  in  extenuation  that  the  master  hand  is  as  frequently  dis- 
played in  the  first  rude  outline  or  design  as  in  the  finishing  touches 
of  a  portrait ;  and  a  hasty  sketch  is,  in  its  way,  calculated  to  ex- 
press frequently  as  much  as  can  be  conveyed  by  a  more  perfect 
delineation.     With  regard  to  Major  Renneirs  opinion,  that  the 

Sublic  records  at  Goa  contained  much  that  might  have  served  to 
lustrate  eastern  geography  generally,  he  was  doubtless  mis- 
informed, as  I  had  the  most  unlimited  access  to  everything  of 
diat  sort  for  several  years,  and  was  assured  that  if  anything  had 
been  deposited  in  the  archives  prior  to  1700,  it  had  been  ab- 
stracted or  destroyed  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal. 

Having  once  laid  down  a  general  plan,  everything  additional 
fell  in  its  proper  place,  and  served  at  least  to  recommend  more 
perfect  and  accurate  surveys  to  succeeding  investigators.  Such 
as  his  information  was  respecting  Berar  and  Bengal^  it  is  still  the 
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most  complete  we  possess,  though  the  rewards  and  credits  were 
in  a  measure  bestowed  on  a  far  less  gifted  and  successful  obserrer. 
Colonel  Charles  Rejrnolds.  There  is  one  way,  however,  of  satis- 
fying those  who  are  over-scrupulous,  and  can  find  no  merit  in 
adjustments  so  dependent,  as  they  may  argue,  upon  chance,  which 
I  will  venture  to  aJ&rm  is  unanswerable,  and  that  is,  a  comparison 
of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  determined 
by  Rennell,  and  the  results  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey. 
The  coincidences  indeed  were  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  that 
remark  made  many  years  ago  by  Johnson,  in  his  Tour  to  the  He* 
brides,  that  many  parts  of  India  were  better  known  than  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Many  very  intelligent  officers  soon  followed  in  the  train  of 
Major  Rennell ;  Captain  Moncrieff,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers, 
Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and  Colonel 
Charles  Reynolds,  who  were  all  three  very  early  distinguished  for 
their  capacity  in  this  line.  The  former,  in  his  prc^ess  through 
Canara  and  Malabar,  produced  a  valuable  geographical  sketdi  of 
those  provinces  subsequently  incorporated  by  Colonel  Reynolds  in 
his  large  map  of  India."^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that  8(Hne  portion  of  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  Rennell  had  been  communicated  to  all 
those  who  were  placed  in  connexion  with  him  in  his  official 
capacity  of  isurveyor-general ;  for  about  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindoostan,  a  variety  of 
documents  were  placed  on  record,  which  were  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  there  is  still  much  in  them  which  would  deserve 
preservation.  On  the  14th  January,  1780,  Mr.  Charles  Chap- 
man was  deputed  to  the  government  at  Cochin  China,  to  inquire 
into  the  advantages  of  a  commerce  with  that  country,  and  to 
endeavour  to  establish  a  freedom  of  trade  to  all  the  Company's 
settlements,  under  sanction  of  the  ruling  power  of  the  place.  A 
narrative  of  his  proceedings  and  observations  on  Cochin  China 
and  Tonquin,  in  pursuance  of  this  mission,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Court.  Another  document,  with  a  set  of  drawings  of  lands  as 
they  appear  in  the  eastern  passage  to  China,  according  to  the 
bearings  laid  down,  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  George  Grey  Townshend, 
on  the  24th  January,  1791 ;  and  a  further  descripticMi,  with 
charts  of  Cochin  Cluna,  by  Mr.  Geoige  Taswell,  on  the  9th 
August,  1799.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kyd,  of  the  Bengal  En- 
gineers, Mr.  Ritchie,  Colonel   Colebrooke,  and  Captain  Blair, 

*  Captmin  RtTnolds'  Survey  of  Bednore,  oa  a  l«rger  scale  than  mny  which  had 
then  been  attempted  (four  miles  to  an  inch)  fiist  brought  him  into  public  notice,  and 
deservedly  so,  both  from  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  was  executed, 
and  Hb  extent  and  completeness,  considering  bow  very  few  there  were  at  that  time 
who  paid  any  attaqtioii  to  science. 
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furnished  at  intervals  various  astronomical  particulars^  and  written 
information  respecting  the  Ganges  and  the  Hoogly  rivers,  as  did 
lieutenant  Wood,  Mr.  Reuben  Burrows,  and  Mr.  Michael  Top- 

{>ing,  on  the  coasts  of  Arracan,  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
atter  of  the  entire  eastern  coast,  from  the  embouchure  of  that 
river  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  volume  of  astronomical  observations 
by  Mr.  Reuben  Burrows,  31st  January,  1791>  may  probably  con- 
tain many  well-determined  points  which  have  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained either  by  Captains  Koss,  Crawford,  or  Grant.  They  are 
accompanied  at  least  by  sketches  of  the  coast,  done  with  much 
care,  and  referred  to  a  series  of  bearings,  latitudes,  and  longi- 
tudes, which  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  entire  book 
is  throughout  in  the  hand- writing  of  that  i^kilful  mathematician. 

Mr.  Michael  Topping*s  observations  on  the  currents  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  of  the  1st  March,  1788,  on  the  l6th  January,  and  26th 
June,  1792,  may  probably  be  found  of  essential  importance  ia 
future  investigations  respecting  the  retreat  or  advance  of  the  sea 
on  the  east  coast  of  India,  and  the  exact  registration  of  the  tides. 
His  survey  of  the  mouths  of  the  Godavery  river  and  Coringa  road, 
18th  September,  1790,  and  21st  January,  1791,  and  his  proceed- 
ings and  report  in  the  Masulipatam  Circar,  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  applying  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
Krishna  and  Godavery  to  the  fertilization  of  the  land,  with  chartsy 
observations,  and  levels,  communicated  20th  February,  1794,  and 
2nd  October,  1795,  may  yet  induce  the  Madras  government  and 
authorities  at  home  to  reconsider  that  valuable  project. 

I  have  drawn  up  this  summary  account  of  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
markable attempts  to  add  to  our  stores  of  geographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  information  before  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  during 
which  interval  the  office  of  surveyor-general  had  been  held 
successively  by  Colonels  Call,  Charles  Reynolds,  and  Colebrook. 
I  should  not  omit,  however,  to  notice  the  valuable  maritime  surveys 
of  Captains  Huddart  and  MCluer,  and  Lieutenants  Ringrose, 
Wedgeborough,  and  Skinner,  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  from 
1790  to  1793,  which  still  continue  to  be  good  authority  to  navi- 
gators of  that  coast,  and  were  actually  incorporated  by  Colonel 
Reynolds  in  his  map.  At  the  time  they  were  delivered  to  the 
government  an  outcry  was  raised  against  their  accuracy,  which 
subsequent  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  vrithout  a  shadow  of  justice  ; 
and  I  may  mention  it  as  a  corroborative  proof  of  the  attention  and 
skill  which  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  by  Captain 
M'Cluer,  that  in  carrying  on  a  trigonometrical  and  topographical 
survey  of  the  coast  upwards,  with  all  the  helps  and  improved 
methods  for  which  our  recent  acquisition  of  the  country  afforded 
also  greater  facilities,  I  found  the  actual  oudines  of  the  coast 
and  exact    distances  differ    very    immaterially    from   those    i« 
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M'Cluer's  charts,  and  I  had  the  more  fatourable  opportunity  of 
verif  jing  the  fact,  as  the  superintendent  of  marine  furnished  me* 
with  Captain  M'Cluer's  original  drafts,  on  a  large  scale,^'for  this^ 
express  purpose. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  India  down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  second  war  in  Mysore  in  17999  established 
for  the  most  part  on  the  valuable  deductions  of  Major  Rennell 
and  Danville,  whose  labours  were  eventually  incorporated  with  a 
mass  of  native  information  of  indifferent  character  in  the  large 
map  of  Colonel  Charles  Reynolds.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  for  a  while,  and  take  a  general  review  of  the  state  of  geo- 
graphy in  India  as  compared  with  that  of  our  own  country,  where 
many  of  us  would  willingly  believe  some  much  more  marked  ad- 
vance had  been  made  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  po- 
sition and  superficial  extent  of  the  British  territories,  than  in  less 
civilized  lands ;  and  that  a  maritime  nation  at  least,  such  as  Eng- 
land, had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  most  accurate  charts  of  its 
own  shores,  which  should  enable  its  shipping,  in  the  event  of 
anticipated  peril  or  stress  of  weather,  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
advantage  presented  by  peculiar  natural  localities. 

In  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  backward 
in  point  of  civilization,  where  there  are  but  few  large  towns,  where 
commerce  is  not  the  primary  pursuit,  and  there  are  hardly  any 
great  roads,  the  delineation  of  the  great  features  which  they  pre- 
sent has  usually  been  deferred  till  they  have  become  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  even  then  are  supposed  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
sufficiently  complete  by  the  collation  of  routes,  corrected  here 
and  there  by  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  argued 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
expected,  could  never  be  commensurate  with  each  other,  nor 
would  the  expense  of  money  and  life  thus  bestowed  be  in  any  ade- 
quate degree  compensated  by  the  information  acquired.  Where 
so  much  is  necessarily  left  to  imagination,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  generality  of  such  com- 
pilations, how  much  interpolation  and  repetition  also  of  rivers  and 
towns,  and  other  principal  objects,  are  incident  to  the  mere  incon- 
sistencies of  orthc^raphy.  My  particular  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  latter  circumstance,  on  going  over  the  tract  of  coimtry  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  comparing  the  actual  survey  with  that 
compiled  by  Colonel  Charles  Reynolds  in  1798. 

Moreover,  as  in  route  surveys  much  is  left  to  the  eye,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  observer  in  estimating  distances,  as  well  as  to  his 
cpndour  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  various  descriptions  ol 
information  presented  to  him,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  two 
practitioners,  and  they  are  usually  self-taught  amateurs,  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusions.     The  very  same  provinces,  therefore,  whic 
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purport  to  have  been  laid  down  from  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vations of  such  persons  have  occasionally  a  degree  of  disshnilarity 
to  each  other^  which  leaves  the  compiler  quite  at  a  loss  on  what 
principle  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies.  The  repetition  of  such 
surveys  serves  only  to  increase  perplexity,  where  some  even  of  the 
principal  towns  and  geographical  features  are  most  uncere- 
moniously shifted  several  miles,  while  their  exact  position  is  still 
matter  of  doubt^  if  happily  he  should  not  find  them  in  two  places 
wide  apart. 

Such,  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  great  trigonometrical 
survey  in  Great  Britain,  was  the  only  method  in  general  use,  and 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  there  were  then 
errors  in  the  positions  of  some  important  points,  as  the  Lizard, 
to  the  amount  of  seven  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  that  many  of  the 
best  county  maps  exhibited  blunders  of  three  miles  in  a  distance 
of  less  than  twenty. 

The  various  surveys  throughout  India  and  in  Bengal,  to  a  still 
later  date,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  conducted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  the  maps  of  districts  under  the  latter  presidency  have,  in 
consequence,  been  proportionally  erroneous.  To  remedy  this 
defect  has  long  been  desired,  but  it  is  a  task  not  easy  at  first  sight 
to  determine  how  a  measure  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties  is  to 
be  effected  without  an  extravagant  outlay  of  money. 

The  great  map  of  India  constructed  by  Colonel  Reynolds 
was  formed  also  on  the  for^^oing  principle.  One  extensive  line  of 
route  running  through  several  degrees  of  latitude  from  Gocjerat  to 
Hindoostan,  and  corrected  where  it  terminated  on  either  side  by  ob- 
servations of  latitude,  having  been  measured  with  considerable  care, 
constituted  a  primary  basis,  to  which  other  routes  diverging  on  either 
hand  were  referred,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled  in  from 
native  information,  or  the  labours  of  his  assistants,  Colonel  Monier 
Williams,  Sir  James  Sutherland,  and  other  officers.  This  was 
until  very  lately  the  foundation  of  the  entire  map  of  Cutch,  Katty- 
war,  Goojerat,  Hindoostan,  and  Rajpoothana,  corrected  at  times 
by  route  measurements  under  his  successor  Colonel  Monier  Wil- 
liams. The  expense  of  this  imperfect  geography  from  first  to 
last  has  been  incredibly  great,  but  the  reputation  of  Colonel 
Reynolds'  system  and  of  his  successors  in  office  stood  so  high  with 
the  Bombay  government,  that  every  suggestion  for  improved  and 
more  conclusive  surveys  was  invariably  negatived  as  superfluous. 

A  collection  of  routes  and  other  information  collected  by 
Colonel  Kelly,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  south 
of  India,  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gent,  chief  engineer  at  Madras, 
on  the  28th  January,  1784,  followed  up  by  a  large  and  valuable 
compilation  of  routes  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  four  of  which  were  incessantly  devoted  to  that  duty 
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fxynsthnted  the  basis  of  the  gec^raphy  of  the  south  of  Indla^  Ijhig 
principally  between  the  Krishna  river  and  Cape  Comorin.  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie's  labours  began  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1783,  in  the  provinces  of  Coimbatoor  and  of  Dindigul,  afterwards 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  duties  as  an  engineer  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Madras,  Nellore,  and  Guntoor,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  war  from  1790  to  1792  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  countries 
ceded  to  the  Nizam  by  the  peace  of  1792,  from  which  period  till 
1799  he  was  engaged  in  the  first  attempts  to  methodize  and  em- 
body the  gec^raphy  of  that  prince's  territories  and  the  Deckan, 
interrupted  only  for  a  short  period  by  the  voyage  and  campaign  to 
Ceylon  in  179^-6.  The  peculiar  talents  of  Captain  Mackenzie 
for  geographical  and  statistical  inquiries  had  been  early  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  his  deputation  to  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1792,  enabled 
him  to  reduce  the  materials  for  the  map  of  that  prince's  territories 
to  some  degree  of  order.  This  map  with  the  routes,  memorandums, 
and  notes,  constituted  the  most  useful  exemplar  of  miUtary  survey, 
and  contains,  besides  actual  measurements,  a  multiplicity  of 
curious  and  useful  remarks  on  every  subject  that  fell  within  his 
reach. 

But  a  new  and  important  era  was  now  opening  on  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  defective- 
ness of  the  best  British  maps,  the  revolutionary  turn  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  an  accidental  circumstance  of  the  most  unlooked-for 
nature  led  in  each  of  these  countries  to  the  entire  remodelling  of 
the  respective  surveys. 

The  British  government  having  deputed  Lord  Macartney  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  charged  their  ambassador  with 
various  magnificent  presents,  and  amongst  others  some  which 
perhaps  even  our  modern  intellectual  diplomatists  would  consider 
a  little  out  of  character,  a  beautiful  zenith  sector  and  100- feet 
siteel  chain,  constructed  by  Ramsden,  a  levelling  and  transit  in- 
Irtrument,  besides  other  apparatus  of  a  like  cosdy  and  scientific 
description.  The  Emperor  having  declined  this  conciliatory  o£Fer- 
ii^,  the  embassy  stopped  at  Madras  on  its  return  homewards,  and 
on  coming  to  a  reckoning  with  Dr.  Dinwiddie,  the  astronomer 
and  physician  who  had  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  the  luck- 
less instruments  were  assigned  to  him  in  part  payment  of  his 
salary.  The  mathematical  abilities  and  philosophical  turn  of 
mind  of  Colonel  Lambton,  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  H.  M. 
33rd  regiment,  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  its  distin- 
guished commandant,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Wellesley.  Lieu- 
tenant Lambton,  who  was  at  that  time  officiating  as  brigade-major 
to  Sir  David  Baird,  having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  and  confident  of  bis  own  powers,  made  interest 
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that  these  valuable  instruments  should  be  rescued  froih  the  auc- 
tioneer, aad  turned  to  some  national  account.  The  Earl  of  Mor- 
nington,  the  governor-general,  on  the  final  reduction  of  Mysore 
in  1799,*  being  then  at  Madras,  concurring  with  his  brother  in  the 
advantageous  opportunity  thus  presented  for  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  Mysore  dominions,  further  nominated  Captain 
Mackenzie  to  the  topographical  details,  while  the  statistics  were 
assigned  to  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Events  had  thus  fortunately  concurred  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
design  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Lambton,  and  humble  as  this  tri- 
bute may  appear,  it  is  no  less  just  than  due  to  ascribe  the  first 
encouragement  of  the  measurement  of  the  largest  meridional  arc 
that  has  ever  yet  been  undertaken  throughout  the  world  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Every  one  who  has  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  maturing  any  useful  project,  can  better  appreciate 
the  patience  and  foresight  which  could  have  led  his  Grace  to  re- 
commend Lieutenant  Lambton's  novel  scheme  to  the  government 
of  India,  prepossessed,  as  it  had  hitherto  always  been,  in  favour 
of  the  sufficient  accuracy  of  mere  geographical  and  route  surveys. 

At  his  Grace's  suggestion  to  Lord  Mornington,  Mr.  Petrie  and 
Lord  Clive,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  the  instruments  were  pur- 
chased on  account  of  Government,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
ject, a  large  theodolite  similarly  constructed  to  that  used  by 
General  Roy,  as  also  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  for  secondary 
triangles  were  made  in  England  by  Caiy,  and  by  the  year  1801  aU 
the  requisite  apparatus  was  at  Lieutenant  Lambton*s  disposal.'*' 

In  the  year  1800  a  plan  of  the  intended  operations  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  with  their 
sanction  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researchesr 
It  was  here  proposed  to  join  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  by  a  series  of  triangles,  which  might  be  extended  on  the 
south  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance on  the  north,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  had  lately 
been  adopted  in  France  and  England.  In  the  month  of  October 
of  that  year,  a  base  line  was  measured  near  Bangalore,  and  the 
first  experiments  were  made  with  the  zenith  sector  at  Dodagoontah. 
In  the  early  part  of  1 802  a  base  line  was  measured  near  Madras, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  new  chain  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Ramsden,  which  professed  to  have  been  laid  off  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  50°  Fahrenheit  from  that  artist's  bar. 

Lieutenant  Lambton's  first  operations  after  this,  were  to  carry 
on  a  series  of  triangles  depending  on  the  Madras  base  westward^ 
to  meet  the  Bangalore  base,  and  finally  the  west  coast  near  Man- 

"*  Much  of  the  excellence  of  these  operations  has  heen  attributed  to  the  skill  of 
the  artists  Ramsden  and  Gary  in  the  apparatus  employed,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place 
therefore  to  hring  such  high  testimony  before  the  public  in  the  Society's  Memoin. 
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galore.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention^  he  established  the  meri- 
dians of  Carangooly^  Kylasgurh^  Terrakondah,  Sevemdroog, 
MuUapannabetta,  and  Balroyndroog^  the  positions  of  each  of 
which  he  determined  with  relation  to  the  Madras  observatory. 
He  also  essayed  to  measure  two  perpendicular  arcs,  viz.,  those 
connecting  Sevemdroog  with  Yerracondah  on  the  east,  and  Mulla- 
pannabetta  on  the  west  side,  each  being  nearly  sixty-seven  miles 
in  length. 

No  country  or  circumstances  could  have  been  more  favourable 
for  such  an  attempt,  whether  we  regard  the  skill,  intelligence, 
and  zeal  of  the  operator,  the  excellence  of  his  instruments,  the 
liberality  and  freedom  from  restraint  which  he  experienced  on  the 
part  of  the  Government^  or  the  fortunate  situation  of  the  emi- 
nences on  which  his  stations  were  chosen.  But  it  was  his  opinion 
that  he  had  failed  entirely  in  deriving  any  results  to  be  depended 
on  from  his  perpendicular  arcs;  and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  the 
general  opinion  among  mathematicians  that  longitudes  cannot  be 
determined  by  this  method,  but  must  be  deduced  from  other 
sources. 

About  the  same  period  Lieutenant  Lambton  carried  a  series  to 
the  southward,  which  terminated  at  a  place  called  Trivandapooram, 
near  Cuddalore.  Here  he  determined  the  latitude  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  zenith  distances,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  Pauedre,  a 
place  nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  where,  by  another  set  of 
zenith  distances,  he  found  the  amplitude  of  the  celestial  arcs  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  points  of  a  small  meridional  series,  in 
middle  latitude  12°  32'  21''.  This  arc  forming  no  part  of  the 
principal  meridional  series,  which  passes  through  Dodagoontah,  was 
subsequently  carried  by  him  to  Uie  southward  down  to  Punnae, 
near  Cape  Comorin,  and  finally  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  21®  nearly;  but  as  the  particulars  of  these  operations 
are  all  in  the  possession  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  into  any  description  of  them  in  this  Memoir. 
The  meridians  of  Sevemdroog  and  Dodagoontah  are  so  near  to 
each  other,  that  the  same  series  connects  both :  for  geographical 
purposes,  such  as  the  determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
the  former  is  used^  the  latter  only  being  reserved  for  scientific 
details. 

The  measurement  of  a  base  of  verification,  and  the  observation 
of  a  set  of  zenith  distances  near  Beder,  in  the  year  1815,  by 
lieutenant-Colonel  Lambton,  brought  the  great  meridional  series 
up  to  the  parallel  of  18°  4',  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  series  of 
Sevemdroog-  In  1817  this  series  was  continued  to  the  north- 
ward to  the  Godavery  river,  the  triangles  then  branched  off  to 
the  eastward  to  meet  the  Yerrakondah  meridian,  down  which  a 
series  was  carried  to  the  former  points  on  the  Krishna.     In  1819 
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Colonel  L&mbton  determined  to  bring  up  the  series  of  Carangocdy 
to  the  same  parallel  with  those  of  Yerrs^ondah  and  Severndroog ; 
but  as  the  operations  proceeded  the  features  of  the  country  seemed 
favourable  for  completing  the  intermediate  series  of  Kylasgnrh 
also,  and  by  the  end  of  1 820  both  these  series  were  satisfactorily 
conducted  to  the  Godavery,  though,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  tracts  was  such  as  to  occasion  great  loss  of 
lives,  and  to  ruin  the  constitutions  of  almost  all  engaged  in  the 
laborious  task.  In  the  two  following  years  the  meridiorud  arc 
was  extended  to  EUidipoor,  and  a  base  of  verification  measured 
in  the  valley  of  Berar  by  Colonel  Lambton  in  person  :  the  lateral 
series  connecting  Bombay  with  the  base  line  at  Daumerglddah, 
in  latitude  18^  S',  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
this  distinguished  officer  on  the  20th  of  January,  1823.  From 
that  period  the  operations  have  devolved  on  Major  Everest 
F.R.S.,  whose  conjoint  labours  with  Colonel  Lambton  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  a  separate  pubUcation.  Major 
Everest  has  subsequently  carried  on  the  meridional  arc  from 
Seronj,  in  latitude  24^  7',  to  Kedar  Kanta,  in  the  Himalaym 
mountains,  in  latitude  31^  2',  verified  by  a  base  line  in  the  Deyra 
Doon,  situated  near  the  foot  of  those  mount-ains. 

A  lateral  series  connecting  Calcutta  and  Benares  with  the  great 
meridional  arc  at  Seronj,  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  another  series  from 
Bombay,  by  lieutenant  Shortrede,  has  established  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  principal  stations  in  India. 

A  series  of  triangles  by  Captains  Ward,  Conner,  Garlii^, 
Snell,  and  Jervis,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  different  provinces 
soudi  of  the  20th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  other  lateral  series,  on 
four  distinct  meridians,  are  in  progress  to  the  eastward  of  the 
meridional  arc,  by  Lieutenants  Wilcox,  Boileau,  Macdonald, 
Waugh,  and  Renny. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  observations  on  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  operations  by  Major  Everest,  as  they  will  probably 
be  given  to  the  public  by  himself  at  no  distant  period,  but  consider 
it  a  theme  of  pride  to  our  country  to  have  had  two  so  highly 
distinguished  and  competent  mathematicians  as  Colonel  Lambton 
and  Major  Everest,  and  that  the  latter  should  have  lived  to  have 
brought  to  a  completion  the  most  extensive,  and  probably,  I  may 
venture  to  add,  also  the  most  accurate  measure  of  the  earth  that 
has  yet  been  accomplished.  Punnae,  the  southern  extreme,  is  in 
latitude  8*^  9'  38" ;  Kedar  Kanta  in  31°  2'.  The  total  arc,  there- 
fore, is  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  circumference. 

On  this  triangulation  as  a  basis,  and  on  the  various  lateral 
series  carried  on  by  the  officers  and  Aleves  of  the  excellent  mili- 
tary institution  estabUshed  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Colin 
Madcenzie^  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and  ably  superintended  {or 
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many  years  by  Captain  Troyer^  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south 
of  the  Krishna  has  been  minutely  surveyed  in  detail.  The  whole 
of  the  Boml^y  Presidency,  Khandesh  and  the  eastern  portions 
of  Goojerat  only  excepted,  remain  unfinished.  Of  the  Nizam  s  or 
Hyderabad  territories  a  large  portion  has  been  accurately  sur- 
veyed. The  Rajah  of  Berars,  or  Nagpoor  dominions,  have  also 
been  triangulated  and  surveyed,  though  with  less  attention  to 
accuracy.  The  survey  of  the  Northern  Circars  by  Lieutenants 
Sackville,  Buxton,  and  Snell,  completes  the  portion  designated  as 
the  Peninsula.  North  of  this,  of  which  the  Nurbudda  is  the 
boundary,  a  very  large  portion  under  the  Bengal  Presidency  has 
been  likewise  surveyed,  according  to  the  methods  already  adverted 
to,  that  is,  route  surveys  corrected  by  astronomical  observations ; 
and  -on  the  eastern  frontier  much  geographical  matter  haji  been 
added  by  Lieutenants  Wilcox,  Pemberton,  and  Grant. 

But  we  reserve  the  more  complete  and  exact  details,  both  of 
these  surveys  and  of  the  still  more  important  and  valuable  sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy^  to  a  future 
opportunity. 

[  To  be  concluded,  ] 


XII. — Notice  of  the  Mountain  Aconcagua  in  Chile,     By  Captain 
Robert  Fitz  Roy,  Royal  Navy. 

During  the  Beagle's  survey  of  the  Chilian  coast,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  mountain  Aconcagua  was  higher  than  the  famed 
Chimborazo.  By  the  mean  of  the  results  of  many  observations 
made  by  the  Beagle's  officers  at  different  stations  on  the  a>ast  of 
Chile,  near  Valparaiso,  the  height  of  Aconcagua  above  the  sea 
appears  to  be  23,200  feet.  Of  various  observations  made  at 
different  times,  no  one  result  was  less  than  23,000,  nor  more  than 
23,400  feet. 

According  to  recent  accounts,  the  highest  mountains  in  South 
America  are — 

Sorata,  whose  height  is  said  to  be  .         •         25,400  feet 

Illimani,  said  to  be 24,200   „ 

Next  to  which  Accmcagua  claims  a  place,  as  •         23,200  „ 

Gualtieri  is  said  to  be 22,000   „ 

And  Chunborazo 21,000   „ 

above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Amongst  a  variety  of  data  for  calculating  the  height  of  Acon- 
cagua, the  following  are  considered  the  best ; — 

Observation  made  at  Fort  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso,  with  a 
good  theodolite,  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  half  tide. 
Angular  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  Aconcagua  above  the 
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horirontal  plane  1^  55'  45^  The  true  bearing  of  the  same  point 
was  N.  74*  36'  E.,  and  the  distance  89,3  miles  (of  60  to  a  d^ree). 
Fort  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso,  is  considered  to  be  in  lat  33*  1'  53'^ 
S.  and  long.  71^  41'  15"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Captain  Beechey  has  since  made  observations  for  ascertaining 
the  height  of  Aconcagua,  and  their  result  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Beagle*s  by  some  hundred  feet. 

Aconcagua  is  a  volcano  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  at 
intervals  it  is  active. 


XIII. — Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Mr.  David- 
son,  during  his  residence  in  Morocco;  with  an  Account  of  his 
further  progress  in  the  Desert.'^ 

The  much  lamented  close  of  Mr.  Davidson*s  life,  an  event  whidi 
every  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  will  unite  in  deplorii^, 
has  made  it  the  melancholy  duty  of  that  body  to  preserve  some 
record  of  his  latest  exertions  in  pursuit  of  geographical  knowledge. 
For  that  purpose  his  various  friends  and  correspondents  were  re- 
quested to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  such  of  his  letters 
as  contained  any  observations  of  moment;  to  this  request  they 
readily  acceded,  and  tha  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  are 
more  particularly  due  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
to  whose  gracious  encouragement  Mr.  Davidson  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  his  favourable  reception  in  Morocco,  and  who,  with  his 
wonted  liberality,  has  allowed  the  transcription  of  the  most  inte- 
resting communications  received  from  that  enterprising  traveller. 
To  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Davidson's  own  letters,  are  added 
such  accounts  as  have  been  at  different  times  forwarded  respect- 
ing his  further  progress  and  the  fatal  termination  of  his  journey, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  still  involved  in  some  doubt,  though 
concerning  the  main  point,  the  loss  of  his  valuable  life,  there  is 
unhappily  no  place  for  hope. 

It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  had  it  been  possible  to 
introduce  these  extracts  to  the  reader,  by  a  detailed  memoir  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  extensive  travels  in  e\'ery  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
but  the  materials  furnished  by  such  various  and  remote  journeys 
could  not  have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  the  short  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  end  has  been 
authenticated.  Those  journeys  were  also  performed  before  their 
author  was  in  correspondence  with  this  Society,  and  for  that 
reason  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  its  Journal.  His  in- 
structive lecture  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  and  the  movements  of 
the  investing  armies,  the  manuscript  of  which,  had  it  received  its 

*  For  the  notes  at  thu  foot  of  the  page,  the  Foieiga  Secretary  is  aaswerable. 
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author's  last  corrections^  would  have  formed  a  suitable  counte 
to  his  description  of  a  mummy  which  he  opened  and  descr. 
after  his  return  from  Egypt,  might  have  been  inserted  in 
coUection,  had  it  not  been  too  closely  confined  to  topography  a 
history  to  be  properly  placed  among  geographical  disquisitions. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  Mr.  Davidson,  whose  ardour  was  ni 
checked  by  the  many  hazards  and  difficulties  he  had  already  ex 
perienced,  formed  the  adventurous  project  of  a  journey  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  by  what  may  be  termed  the  most  direct  route. 
He  therefore  embarked  in  September,  1835,  for  Gibraltar,  on  his 
way  to  Morocco,  from  which  country  he  hoped  to  reach  Tombuktu 
by  the  route  of  Tafilelt,  the  road  by  which  Rene  Caille  travelled 
from  that  city  northwards.  To  the  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  would  meet  him  at  every  step,  Mr.  Davidson  was  no 
stranger.  His  personal  courage,  however,  his  power  of  enduring 
fatigue  and  dumge  of  climate,  readiness  at  finding  expedients  to 
obviate  difficulties,  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  urbanity,  which 
could  not  fail  to  prepossess  even  strangers  in  his  favour,  gave  his 
friends,  and  still  more  perhaps  himself,  a  confidence  which  even 
those  excellent  qualifications  could  hardly  justify.  To  many 
other  accomplishments  particularly  valuable  in  such  an  under- 
taking he  added  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  to  which, 
indeed,  he  was  in  the  main  indebted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  part  of  his  journey  which  he  did  execute ;  and  should  his 
papers  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  savages  who  assassinated 
him,  they  may  hereafter  add  another  leaf  to  the  laurels  with  which 
his  brow  is  already  graced. 

The  only  person  by  whom  Mr.  Davidson  was  accompanied  was 
a  n^ro  baptized  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  appellation  of  Edward 
Donnelan,  but  better  known  in  this  country  by  his  Muselmdn 
name  of  Abu  Bekr,  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  this 
Journal.*  He  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  following  letters 
by  the  name  of  Abou,  and  should  he  not  have  sunk  under  the 
pri\'ations  and  fatigues  of  the  desert,  may  possibly  hereafter 
supply  us  with  a  more  authentic  account  of  his  lamented  employer's 
end  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  received. 

Mr.  Davidson,  as  was  before  remarked,  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  awaited  him,  and  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  was 
detained  nearly  three  months  by  the  impossibility  of  clearing  Ids 
way  into  the  empire  of  Morocco,  he  met  Mr.  Hay,  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul- General  in  Barbary,  who  **  seems  to  think"  (he 
says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lee,  dated  I3th  September,  1835)  *'  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  on."  His  resolution  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  shaken ;  he  proceeded  to  Tangier,f  and  after  waiting  there  a 
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considerable  time>  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  informing  his 
brother,  Mr.  T.  Davidson,  on  the  13th  December,  that  he  had 
"  that  morning  received  a  most  kind  and  flattering  letter  from  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from  his  minister,'* 
commanding  him  to  repair  to  the  court,  where  he  should  experi- 
ence nothing  but  what  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  This  letter 
was  accompanied  by  another  to  "  El'  Arbi  Essaidi,  the  kaid  of 
Tangier,  directing  Him  to  provide  everything  for  his  safe  conduct^ 
and  inclosing  letters  to  all  the  governors  by  whom  he  had  to  pass^ 
that  they  should  pay  him  respect,  honour,  and  hospitahty,  inas- 
much as  he  was  travelling  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures;  that 
the  governor  [al-kdid]  should  provide  him  a  guard  of  ten  horse- 
men, commanded  by  a  kdid  [captain],  who  would  enforce  respect 
and  ensure  the  due  performance  of  the  Sultan,  their  master's 
orders,  which  were  that  he  should  be  treated  with  respect  and 
consideration ;  and  that  his  Majesty  inclosed  for  him,  the  governor 
[of  Tanjah],  money  for  the  soldiers,  and  extra  pay  for  the  kd'id, 
who  were  to  act  under  his  orders,  and  be  guided  by  his  discre- 
tion." "  Such,"  he  adds,  *'  is  the  manner,  after  a  delay  of  three 
months,  that  I  commence  my  arduous  undertaking.  I  almost  fear 
it  is  of  too  flattering  a  character,  but  must  only  use  the  more 
discretion." 

Antecedently  to  the  receipt  of  these  gracious  orders  from  the 
Sultan,  Mr.  Davidson's  residence  at  Tanjah  had  not  been  either 
^agreeable  or  encouraging,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lee,  written  (10th  December)  only  three 
days  before  the  last : — "  My  good  and  grateful  companion  [Abu 
Bekr]  begs  me  to  forward  the  few  lines  he  has  this  morning 
written  to  you,  and  I  wish  I  could  send  you  any  particulars  as  to 
our  journey,  or  any  new  observations  on  the  small  portion  of  this 
country  which  we  have  seen.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
excursions,  [at]  the  utmost  under  fifty  miles,  I  have  been  confined 
to  the  walls  of  this  place,  waiting  the  Sultan's  permission  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior.  The  jealousy  of  this  people  exceeds  all 
belief ;  their  insults  [are]  innimierable,  and  I  fear  their  determi- 
nation is  not  to  allow  us  to  proceed.  I  have,  however,  by  means 
of  a  few  presents,  bought  the  interest  of  the  governor  of  this  place 
and  of  Tetuan,  and  have  been  allowed  to  visit  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  never  without  a  soldier,  from  whose  view  I 
cannot  proceed  one  step.  I  have  examined  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  most  rich  in  iron,  and  specimens  of  jasper  and 
large  masses  of  fossils.  I  have  also  passed  some  hours  at  the 
various  douars,*  or  Arab  encampments,  have  taken  measurements 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Outset,f  or  Pharaoh's  Peg,  as  it  is  called ;  some 

*  Adw&r,  plural  of  dkr,  a  circular  tent, 
f  Aut&d,  plural  of  W&tad,  a  pee  or  stake.     Aut&d  is  corruptly  pronounced 
U'ts^dorU'ts^t 
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observations  on  which  I  hope  shortly  to  send  to  England.  I  pro* 
pose  next  week,  should  I  not  receive  my  permission  to  proceed 
south,  [to]  go  from  hence  to  the  Divarretts,  amongst  whose  hills 
are  some  Bedouins.  One  large  tribe,  who  used  to  escort  the 
hadjis  from  this  to  Mecca^  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  I  think  some  of  them  would  for  a  good  consideration  take  me 
to  Moiu-zouk,  from  whence  I  could  get  upon  the  caravan-track 
for  Soudan.  I  have  had  some  conversation  with  the  Sheik  of 
Wadnoon*  here,  on  his  return  from  Mecca;  but  he  states  he 
cannot  take  me  through  Morocco,  but  will  protect  me,  should  I 
get  to  his  dominions.  The  second  rains  have  commenced  with 
more  than  usual  violence,  and  part  of  the  country  is  impassable^ 
which  may  account  in  some  degree  for  [my]  not  receiving  my 
answer  from  Morocco.  I  shall  lose  no  time  as  soon  as  I  receive 
this,  nor  shall  I  delay  more  than  this  month,  and  if  this  fail,  I 
shall  commence  the  year  by  a  new  route.  My  health,  thank 
God,  is  very  good ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Abou  has  had  his 
sight  much  affected ;  and  I  fear  he  is  very  unequal  to  the  journey. 
I  am  taking  every  care  of  him  by  nursing  him ;  and  he  is,  too,  I 
grieve  to  say,  an  object  of  great  suspicion.'' 

Secure  under  such  a  protection,  Mr.  Davidson  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  the  capital,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  his 
brother  an  account  of  his  progress  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  The  Garden  of  Muled  Moussa^ 
Morocco^  18/ A  Jan.  1836. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — I  fear  from  what  has  accidentally  trans- 
pired, that  it  is  the  Emperor's  intention  to  detain  me  here  for 
some  time.  I  have  little  cause  for  regret,  this  not  being  the  sea- 
son for  me  to  cross  the  chain  of  Atlas,  and  any  hurry  on  my  part 
would  only  lead  to  suspicion,  which  might  prove  highly  injurious 
to  my  projects.  According  to  the  Sultan's  directions,  I  started 
from  Tangier  with  my  caid  [kdid,  or  captain]  and  his  ten  soldiers, 
accompanied,  [for]  the  first  two  hours,  by  thirty  of  the  consular 
corps:  the  good  wishes  of  all,  I  believe,  I  possess — Mr.  John 
Hay,  the  Consul's  son,  and  M.  Crusentolphe,  the  Swedish  Vice- 
Consul,  accompanying  me  on  to  Ilabat,+ — eight  days'  journey.  I 
found  much  benefit,  and  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  company 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  former  of  whom  is  a  perfect  master  of 
Arabic.  I  have  been  also  most  fortunate  in  procuring  an  excel- 
lent dragoman,J  who  holds  the  office  of  interpreter  to  the  British 
Consulate  at  Tetuan,  and  who  has  obtained  three  months'  leave  of 

♦  W&df  N(in,  or  Ndl,  the  valley  or  river  of  Noon  or  Nool. 
f  Rab4t,  !>.  Resting-place,  Caravan-sera'i ;  but  here  the  name  of  a  town. — F.  8. 
X  Terjum&n,  or  Tarjum4u,  interpreter,  a  word  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Chaldee, 
*  Targuin.' 
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absence,  and  is  now  my  paid  servant.  He  has  twice  attended  the 
English  medical  men  who  have  been  sent  for  to  attend  the  Sultan, 
with  whom  he  is  a  great  favomite.  To  Rabat,  the  comitry  pre- 
sents little  worthy  of  observation ;  a  fine  fertile  plain,  rich  valleys, 
with  nimierous  streams,  and  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  will  carry  one.  A  little  circumstance  had 
nearly  deprived  me  of  the  great  source  of  safety,  and  the  main  stay 
on  which  I  have  to  rely.  Crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the 
Coubba  of  Mulai  Ben  Absolam,*  my  mules  got  into  a  quicksand, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  my  soldiers,  who  had  to  wade  the 
ford,  their  horses  accompanying  the  baggage,  the  ropes  being  passed 
round  the  mules'  necks  and  haunches  to  draw  them  out.  Most  of 
my  clothes  [were]  spoiled,  and  many  of  my  little  luxuries  destroyed. 
Our  weather,  fortunately,  was  fine,  and  this  induced  us  to  stop 
and  dry  our  clothes,  which  keeping  us  too  late  to  reach  our  place 
appointed  for  encampment,  we  sent  on  the  Sultan  s  letter  to  have 
a  mona  and  house  prepared  at  Mehidia.  f  The  man  mistook 
the  road ;  and  on  our  arrival,  the  Governor  refused  to  give  any- 
thing to  cither  the  soldiers,  muleteers,  or  the  animals.  He  had 
been  told  all  his  directions  were  in  the  letter,  and  his  only  verbal 
orders  were  to  pay  me  every  respect  and  hospitality.  He  took  me 
and  my  party  out  to  his  gardens,  got  ready  a  part  of  his  house, 
provided  most  amply  for  the  three  and  my  servants,  but  left  both 
men  and  beasts  starving,  they  not  having  had  any  food,  this  being 
Ramadan,  for  eighteen  hours.  Starting  me  in  the  morning,  he 
gave  me  an  additional  escort  of  thirty  men,  to  take  me  to  Sallee,J 
opposite  to  Rabat.  Arrived  there,  we  were  again  without  our 
letter ;  but  the  Emperor's  son  had  sent  orders  about  me.  I  had 
to  make  some  disturbance  here ;  was  detained  two  days,  to  wait 
for  an  escort  of  200  horse,  to  be  relieved  by  other  200,  owing  to 
an  insurrection  which  has  just  broken  out  amongst  the  Zaire, 
who,  it  appears,  expecting  I  was  coming  richly  laden,  had  deter- 
mined to  take  me.  They  had  plundered  all  the  parties  who  had, 
for  the  last  three  days,  passed  their  district.  My  letter  arrinng, 
the  Governor  altered  his  tone  towards  me.  I  had  refused  to  pay 
him  a  second  visit,  because  I  was  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect, 
and  informed  him  I  should  appeal  to  the  Sultan  on  my  arrival  at 
this  place  [Morocco],  He  now  comes  to  say  my  guard  is  ready, 
and  he  intends  to  accompany  me  the  first  two  hours,  when  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  take  me  on  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  who  is  posted  at  midway  between  this  and  the  Douar  at 
which  I  am  to  sleep.     This  sight  was  most  beautiful :  the  variety 

*  The  Kubbah  (sepulchral  chapel)  of  a  taint  named  M(il&V  (Doctor)  Ibn  'Abd- 
es-sal&m. 
t  Mehedfyah  (the  city  of  Mehed).  I  Sal4« 
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of  dress  and  arms,  the  beauty  of  the  Bast  horse,  and  the  meeting 
of  sixty  of  the  Oudaia*,  who,  added  to  my  first  escort,  swelled  our 
party  to  above  300.  We  had  a  slight  row  on  the  road,  [and]  took 
one  man,  which  had  nearly  set  the  escort  at  war.  The  poor  fellow 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Oudaia  by  a  sign  which  they  must 
acknowledge,  and  these,  with  some  of  their  comrades  amongst  the 
party  who  accompanied  me  from  Rabat,  separating  from  the  main 
body,  prepared  their  guns  for  action.  I  had  some  difficulty,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  caid,  who  appealed  to  their  conduct  before 
the  person  they  had  to  escort.  One  man  [was]  severely  wounded, 
and  many  [were  the]  losses  of  turbans,  caps,  &c.  At  our  halt, 
having  been  joined  by  a  large  caravan  on  the  road,  we  covered  a 
considerable  space. 

"  I  encamped  in  the  centre :  my  marquee,  my  caid's  tent,  two 
tents  for  my  soldiers  ;  Hassan,  a  sort  of  consular  agent,  going  to 
Mazagan,  with  a  little  black  tent  between  mine  and  the  caid's ; 
our  muleteers  in  the  rear ;  our  horses  and  mules  in  a  circle,  and 
surrounded  by  about  sixty  soldiers  :  outside  of  this,  the  camels 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  [were]  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  large 
wolf,  who  had  prowled  in  amongst  us.  Of  these  and  the  wild 
boar  [there  are]  many  traces.  [We  were]  ofiF  early,  and  at  eleven 
experienced  a  hurricane,  which  obliged  us  all  to  stop.  Our  ani- 
mals [were]  unable  to  face  it,  and  we  obliged  for  safety  to  dis- 
mount. Here  our  guard  left  us.  All  drenched  to  the  skin,  [we] 
proceeded  to  Dar-el-Beida,j  and  had  no  sooner  got  our  tents  up, 
than  I  received  a  message  from  Mulai  Abdrahman,|  the  Emperor's 
second  son,  to  say  he  had  prepared  a  place  for  me  in  the  court  of 
the  palace,  and  ih&i  it  was  too  dangerous  to  sleep  outside  the  walls. 
I  went,  praying  to  be  excused  the  fatigue  of  striking  the  tents 
uselessly. 

"  On  entering  the  town  I  was  received  by  his  guard,  who 
galloping  dose  to  me,  fired  their  guns  so  near  my  face  thit  I  was 
nearly  blinded.  [The  Prince  is]  a  poor,  puny  boy,  but  having  a 
very  intelligent,  wary  Mentor.  He  had  the  orders  of  his  father 
to  bid  me  welcome.  From  this  to  Azamor,§  on  the  Oomer  Begh,|| 
where  I  met  with  the  best  of  all  receptions,  the  Governor  accom- 
panied me  to  Morocco  with  sixty  horse.  We  ascended  the  three 
steps  to  the  plain  of  Morocco.  On  the  last  night,  at  a  place 
called  Swynia,  I  was  robbed  of  your  gold  watch  and  part  of  Abou's 
clothes.  They  have  since  been  returned.  On  crossing  a  kantarah^ 
over  the  Tensift,  1  was  met  by  a  party  of  soldiers  commanded  by 
a  caid,  to  bid  me  welcome  in  the  Emperor's  name,  his  Majesty 
being  out  reviewing  his  cavalry.     They  were  to  conduct  me  to  the 

*  M''e(liy6  (vallcy-meu).  f  ^^  «1  beidi,  the  white  house. 

J  M(ilai  Abd-er-rahm&D,  Duke  or  Prince  Abd-er-rahm&n.  }  Axamfir, 

II  Umm-er-rabr,  •'.  e^  the  mother  of  tpring.  %  l^antarah,  t.  e.,  bridge. 
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Tuins  I  now  inhabit.  I  wa«  taken  round  the  walls  by  Haha^  the 
place  of  the  lepers,  who  hare  not  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
city.  This  added  above  six  miles  to  my  already  long  journey.  I 
found  this  place  greatly  in  ruins:  it  must  have  been  splendid. 
My  room,  which  is  bed-room  and  parlour  and  all,  is  thirty-eight 
feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  twenty-six  high,  richly  ornamented,  but 
without  the  slightest  article  of  furniture.  This  forms  one  room  of 
a  square,  the  other  parts  [being]  occupied  by  my  servante,  the 
caid,  his  soldiers,  &c.  And  I  have  this  day  an  accession  of  fifty 
persons,  vrith  the  Emperor's  father-in-law,  who  has  come  to  pay 
his  respects,  this  being  the  season  of  the  feast  after  Ramadan.* 
The  old  Moor,  Seedy  Mulai  Ben  Alee  Abdrahman,  has  paid  me 
a  visit,  and  has  become  a  patient.  This  evening  I  had  to  see  his 
ladies,  all  fancying  they  were  ill,  [and  eager]  to  see  the  Christian 
after  two  days'  quiet  (as  they  call  it),  that  is,  not  travelling.  I 
was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  to  go 
and  see  the  Minister.  A  person  would  come  for  me,  and  I  was 
to  put  on  a  cloak,  and  follow  with  my  dragoman.  At  seven,  an 
t)ld  Moor,  with  two  soldiers  carrying  lanthorns,  came  for  me  :  I 
was  surrounded,  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  my  gate,  by  soldiers,  and 
taken,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  about  two  miles,  through  large 
masses  of  ruins,  crowded  bazaars,f  (the  people  giving  way),  and 
numerous  narrow  streets.  Not  a  word;  but  at  each  gate  my 
guard  pronounced  the  word  El  Hadge,  and  we  passed.  Arrived 
at  a  low  door- way,  a  black  slave  asked  for  the  word — this  was  pro- 
nounced— and  then  my  dragoman  and  I  were  ushered  into  a 
narrow  passage  in  total  darkness.  Through  the  court-yard  into 
which  this  opened  we  observed  several  persons  pass  out ;  when 
a  small  door  opening  behind  us,  the  Minister  (whom  we  had  seen 
at  the  palace  in  the  morning)  was  waiting  to  receive  us.  Tea  was 
brought,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  room  stood  a  single  chair,  on 
which  I  was  to  sit.  I  was  then  bade  welcome  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan,  [and  was  told]  that  I  was  to  consider  myself  his  guest ; 
that  I  had  only  to  wish,  and  it  should  be  granted ;  that  his  master 
was  only  waiting  for  the  fast  to  terminate,  when  he  would  see  me. 
A  host  of  fulsome  compliments  ! 

"  I  was  then  shown  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country 
used  as  medicines  ;  requested  to  report  upon  them  ;  and  questioned 
as  to  the  progress  of  medical  science.  I  spoke  of  the  countries  I 
had  visited,  and  was  assured  that  I  should  find  more  to  be  pleased 
with  in  my  reception  here.  I  was  then  asked  to  feel  the  Minis- 
ter's pulse,  and  report  on  his  health ;  then  to  know  if  I  would 
examine  his  black  ladies,  two  of  whom  were  but  so-so, — a  pretty 
job  !      I  played  my  part  well.     Orders  were  given  that  no  one  be 

*  Bairdm,  or,  *I'd  ed  Doh£. 
t  Atw&k,  plural  of  S6k,  or  S6k,  the  Arab  word  for  market— b&t&r  in  Persian. 
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admitted.  I  was  then  told  that  the  lieutenant-GoTernor  of  the 
Meshwar  *  would  come  in  the  morning^^  and  take  me  to  all  the 
Sultan's  palaces  and  gardens^  and  that  a  guard  would  be  at  my 
command  whenever  I  wished  to  go  out.  I  shall  describe  all  these 
to  you  when  I  get  home.  I  am  under  a  strict  espionage^  and  wor- 
ried to  death  with  patients.  I  saw  the  Sultan  whilst  passing  through 
his  palace^  and  have  received  his  orders  to  visit  him  on  Friday.  His 
favourite  wife  is  ill,  and  the  difficulty  is  how  to  let  me  see  her.  I 
have  refused  to  prescribe  for  her,  without.  The  court-physician 
is  here  twice  a-day,  and  I  have  assisted  him  in  one  or  two  cases^ 
and  he  thinks  there  never  was  such  a  doctor.  A  Seidlitz  powder 
astonished  him  beyond  all  belief.  I  go  next  week  to  Atlas  to  visit 
some  strange  cities  inhabited  by  Jews.  Of  these  I  write  to  His 
Royal  Highness.  El  Hadge  is  here  again,  to  say  the  Sultan  has 
sent  him  to  say  that  five  of  his  guard  will  be  here  in  the  morning 
to  conduct  me  to  the  great  markets,  and  after  this  to  an  inspection 
of  the  cavalry,  and  to  ask  if  anything  can  be  dcme  to  make  me 
more  comfortable." 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  and  wearisome  occupation  as 
both  physician  and  apothecary  to  the  Maroquine  Court,  Mr. 
Davidson  found  leisure  for  scientific  inquiries,  not  forgetting  those 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  by  H.R.H. 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  with  his  well-kiaown  con- 
descension had  desired  this  enterprising  traveller  to  correspond 
with  him.  The  result  of  his  first  inquiries  was  communicated  in 
these  terms : — 

"  Morocco^  3rd  February^  1836. 

"  Sir, — I  have  deferred  taking  advantage  of  your  Royal  High- 
nesses condescension  in  permitting  me  to  address  you,  hoping 
that  I  should  'ere  this  have  n^ade  my  excursion  to  the  five  villages 
in  the  valley  of  the  Southern  Atlas,  inhabited  by  Jews,  whodiiflTer 
much  from  any  I  have  yet  met  with.  Hitherto  I  have  been  able 
to  glean  but  Uttle  from  the  few  who  visit  the  city,  which  is  prin- 
cipally supplied  by  them  with  charcoal;  but  having  this  day 
received  the  Sultan's  permission  to  proceed  and  to  continue  my 
journey  to  Wadnoon  (from  which  place  I  hope  to  join  a  caravan 
now  collecting,  to  proceed  to  Soudan),  should  I  succeed  in  this, 
I  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  your  Royal 
Highness;  an  honour  of  which  I  shall  ever  feel  most  proud. 

'^  The  Jews  of  Atlas  are  far  superior,  both  physically  and 
morally,  to  their  brethren  residing  among  the  Moors.  Their 
families  are  numerous,  and  each  of  these  is  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  a  Berber  (the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North 
Africa),   patron,  or  master.      They  have,   however,  their   own 

H>  I        I  I    ■  I  I  1 1.  ■  ■■         I  ■  ■  I 

*.Metlnrir^  CounciL; 
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Sheik>  a  Jew,  to  whose  jurisdiction  all  matters  are  referred. 
Differing  from  the  Jews  residing  amongst  the  Moors,  who  are 
punished  by  the  Mussulman  laws,  they  are  not  in  the  same  state 
of  debasement  or  servitude;  their  case  is  one  of  patron  and 
client,  and  all  enjoy  equal  privileges,  and  the  Berber  is  bound  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  Jew  upon  all  emergencies.  They  all 
carry  arms,  and  serve  by  turns  with  their  patrons.  They  state 
[that]  they  did  not  go  to  the  Babylonish  captivity;  that  they 
possess  many  writings ;  that  they  have  a  city  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  with  rooms  above  rooms,  in  which  they  dwelt  upon  [their] 
first  coming  to  this  country ;  and  that  there  are  some  writings 
carved  in  these  rocks  which  they  attribute  to  some  early  Christians 
who  came  and  drove  them  into  the  valley  [whichj  they  now 
inhabit.  As  I  purpose  making  some  few  days*  stay  amongst 
them,  under  the  plea  of  searchir^  for  medicinal  plants,  1  hope  to 
be  able  to  furnish  your  Royal  Highness  with  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  these  people,  and  to  discover  if  these 
reports  be  true.  1  Lave  received  an  invitation  from  their  patri- 
arch, who  wishes  to  be  informed  the  day  before  I  visit  them  ;  it 
being  his  intention  (having  heard  I  had  paid  some  attention  to 
the  sick  Jews  residing  here)  to  come  out  to  meet  me.  Your  Royal 
Highness  will  scarcely  credit  the  ignorance  and  debasement  of 
the  Jews  of  Morocco.  The  chief  of  the  Millah,  their  Quarter, 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  the  Bible  used  by  the  Christians  oon* 
tained  the  Psalms  of  David ;  and  much  more  so,  to  hear  that  the 
Psalms  were  sung  daily  in  our  churches.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  learn  anything  from  them  on  your  Royal  Highnesses 
question  as  to  the  change  of  their  time.  1  have  been  detained 
above  a  month  in  this  city,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  sickness  of  many  of  his  favourites,  and  have  been 
appointed  oourt^physidan.  My  stock  of  medicines  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  having  to  see  upon  an  average,  fifty  patients  a . 
day,  and  compound  the  whole  of  the  medicines  myself,  my 
own  health  has  begun  to  suffer.  Although  I  am  fed  from 
the  royal  table,  I  have  no  time  to  take  my  food;  my  patients 
coming  at  break  of  day,  and  remaining  till  dark;  and  1  am 
seldom  able  to  prepare  the  necessary  medicines  before  midnight. 

"  I  have  a  respite,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  having  to  go  to  the 
Sultan  every  morning,  but  then  all  his  ladies  have  something  to 
ask  for ;  and  before  I  see  his  Highness  I  have  to  write  from  the 
mouths  of  the  eunuchs  all  the  ladies*  complaints,  and  bring  them 
something  the  next  day.  This  is  unknown  to  his  Highness,  to 
whom  I  have  respectfully  refused  to  prescribe,  unless  I  can  [see] 
my  patients.  The  head-physidan  has  been  ordered  to  spend  two 
hours  a-day  in  my  room,  to  learn  my  treatment,  and  his  son  is  to 
come  in  the  evening,  and  see  the  mode  of  compounding  medicines. 
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The  common  Moorish  doctors^  who  have  but  one  remedy^  firing, 
have  been  sent  to  perform  their  cures  before  me ;  I  have  had  to 
make  a  report  upon  the  state  of  medical  science  in  all  the  countries 
I  have  visited,  and  to  examine  the  few  medicines  they  use,  and 
state  my  opinions.  Having  accidentally  stated  [that]  I  believed 
many  of  their  complaints  arose  from  the  manner  of  preparing  their 
food,  I  have  had  to  taste  a]l  the  Sultan's  dishes,  to  mix  simple 
drinks  for  him,  and  to  look  at  the  soil  in  which  his  vegetables  are 
cultivated.  But  all  to  no  purpose ;  they  prefer  their  own  plan  to 
any  recommendation  of  mine.  I  am  Imppy,  however,  to  inform 
your  Royal  Highness,  that  by  strictly  complying  with  their  wishes, 
and  having  been  more  than  [ordinarily]  fortunate  in  my  practice, 
I  have  made  many  friends,  succeeded  in  removing  suspicion, 
and  obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  promise  of  every  assistance. 
He  has  presented  me  with  a  fine  horse,  given  me  a  guard  of 
ten  soldiers,  and  promised  me  one  hundred  to  escort  me  to 
Wadnoon,  where  his  territory  finishes.  1  am  in  treaty  with  the 
Sheik  of  Wadnoon,  having  offered  him  one  thousand  dollars  if 
he  will  ensure  my  life  to  Timbuctoo  ;  and  the  only  difference  now 
is  between  accident  or  climate.  But  as  1  well  know  that  every 
accident  will  be  construed  into  climate,  I  will  not  pay  the  sum  till 
he  places  me  in  the  city.  I  beg  now  most  respectfully  to  present 
my  humble  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness,  and  with  my  fervent 
prayers  that  your  Royal  Highnesses  health  may  be  perfectly 
established, 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Your  Royal  Highnesses  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  John  Davidson." 

Early  in  March,  1836,  the  Emperor  s  health  having  been  re- 
stored, his  English  physician  was  at  length  permitted  to  travel, 
not,  as  he  wished,  to  the  S.t.,  but  to  the  S.W. ;  the  route  by 
^Tafilelt  being  interdicted  by  the  good-will  or  jealousy  of  the 
Sultan.  Mr.  Davidson,  however,  was  prepared  for  this  disap- 
pcHntment,  and  had  already  taken  steps  to  secure  a  good  recep- 
tion among  the  Arabs  of  Wdd  Nun,  on  the  north-western  border 
of  the  Sahra.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1836,  he  announced  his  ar- 
rival at  Agadir,  or  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  which 
has  furnished  the  following  extracts : — 

"  I  was  detained  by  the  snow  after  leaving  Morocco My 

reception  and  stay  at  court  has  surprised  everybody.  I  have  the 
most  favourable  promises  of  support  and  assistance,  but  do  not 
believe  quite  all  that  is  said,  the  Sultan  having  made  me  promise 
to  return  to  his  empire,  and  pass  some  months  at  Fez,  or  Me- 
quinez,  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Leav- 
ing Morocco,  I  attempted  the  ascent  of  Atlas,  at  Trasremoot,  but 
at  the  elevation  of  five  thousimd  feet  was  compelled  by  the  snow 
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to  descend.  This  led  me  to  visit  a  line  of  country  as  yet  unseen 
by  Europeans.  1  inspected  more  than  one  hundred  villages  of 
Jews  and  Berbers,  was  well  treated,  and  orders  had  been  given 
that  at  each  principal  place  the  governor  should  come  out  to  meet 
me  with  his  people  under  arms ;  that  the  principal  towns  should 
furnish  three  himdred  fowls,  ten  sheep,  and  ten  ducats  for  my 
maintenance,  and  provide  barley  for  my  horses  and  mules^  and 
those  of  my  soldiers.  At  the  places  where  I  only  passed,  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  were  to  come  and  make  offerings  of  milk  and 
wine  ;  the  former  being  changed  from  the  primitive  or  patriarchal 
offering  of  bread.  These  I  had  to  touch  and  pour  a  little  of  each 
on  my  horse*s  mane.  This  done,  food,  both  raw  and  dressed,  was 
offered  ;  and  after  a  sort  of  song,  I  was  suffered  to  proceed.  At 
all  the  valleys  they  were  desired  to  bring  me  the  productions,  and 
to  show  me  any  and  all  plants  used  as  food  or  medicines ;  and 
on  these  I  had  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

'^  My  practice  as  a  medical  man  has  been  so  fortunate,  and  my 
distribution  of  medicines  so  general,  that  I  have  had  work  to 
answer  even  the  questions.  During  my  stay  in  Morocco,  twelve 
hundred  persons  passed  througK  my  hands,  and  I  had,  at  one 
time,  the  Sultan,  several  of  his  Ladies,  the  whole  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Cadi  and  Judicial  Corps,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and 
the  four  great  Saints,  Seedy  Ben  Abbas,  Seedy  Abdel  Kader, 
Seedy  Bush  Eib,  and  Seedy  Omberak,*  under  my  care.  The 
Zaire,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  you,  and  who  intended  to  make  me 
their  prisoner,  have  broken  into  open  warfare,  and  the  people 
here  are  only  waiting  for  the  Sultan's  departure  for  the  north  to 
commence  a  disturbance.  These  people  are  all  favourable  to  let- 
ting me  pass,  and  the  Suses  and  the  Waled  Abusebas,f  whom  I 
had  been  told  to  fear,  have  sent  to  beg  of  me  to  come  on.  My 
present  diflSculty  is  to  get  out  of  this  empire.  I  have  the  Sul- 
tan's order  to  remain  at  Terodant,J  he  having  no  power  to  pro-, 
tect  me  beyond  this ;  but  Sheik  Beirock,  of  Wad  noon,  informs 
me  he  will ;  and  had  I  not  applied  to  the  Sultan  for  a  letter  of 
protection,  he  would  have  taken  me  and  passed  me  across  the 
Desert,  provided  I  would  pay  him  a  consideration. 

*'  He  will  send  me  by  a  route  used  only  by  his  couriers ;  but  for 
this,  at  this  season,  I  must  take  water  and  provision  for  two  months, 
and  send  on  some  dromedaries,  which  will  be  posted  about  mid- 
way, where  I  have  to  halt :  and  by  leaving  my  tired  ones,  and 
proceeding  without  a  stop,  I  shall  be  able  to  pass  before  the 
Tuaricks  have  knowledge  of  my  arrival.  All  this  I  feel  I  can 
do ;  but  my  companion,  Abou,  is,  I  am  afraid,  quite  unequal  to  it. 
Sheik  Beirock's  brother,  who  is  with  me,  tells  me  Abou  will  be 

♦  SIdl  Iba  'Abbis,  'Abd  el  kidir,  Abii  SheYb,  MubtUrek. 
t  Aui&d  Aba  Sebft,  the  tribe  of  Father  Lion.  t  T&riidiiit,  capital  of  Sfts. 
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m.  tafe  ptstport  for  me^  as  soon  at  I  arrive  in  Soudan ;  that  one  of 
his  family  is  the  present  Sheik  of  Timbuctoo^  and  that  his  cousin, 
the  son  of  Abou*s  uncle  from  whom  he  was  stolen,  is  now  the 
king  of  Houssa.  He  was  fully  acknowledged  at  Morocco,  and 
my  dragoman  had  orders  from  the  palace  to  treat  him  with  re«- 
spect,  as  he  was  a  Muley  (prince).  How  we  shall  get  on,  I  know 
not.  1  shall  write  one  letter  after  I  know  the  Sultan*s  intention, 
but  if  you  should  not  hear  for  some  months,  you  may  rest  satis- 
fied [that]  I  have  passed  Wadnoon.  I  feel  that  the  same  Pro- 
vidence which  has  hitherto  preserved  and  protected  me,  will  guard 
me  through  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  I  am  about  to  en- 
counter. Should  I  not  get  on,  I  shall  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
return  to  the  Sultan  at  Fez,  and  make  the  best  excuse  to  get  to 
Tafilelt.  I  am,  thank  God,  quite  well,  and  have  commenced 
training,  taking  two  spare  meals  a-day,  living  principally  on 
bread,  rice,  eggs,  and  weak  tea ;  no  wine,  and  very  sarely  meat ; 
exposing  myself  much  to  the  sun,  and  sleeping  in  the  air.*' 

The  Sultdn  had  commanded  Mr.  Davidson  to  wait  at  Ter6- 
dint,  the  capital  of  Sus  el  aksd,  about  forty  miles  south-east  <^ 
Santa  Cruz,  till  he  should  be  able  to  afford  him  a  secure  protec- 
tion in  his  progress  southwards:  but  a  correspondence  already 
established  by  the  traveller  with  the  Arab  chief  of  WAd  Nun, 
who  is  in  ncmie  only  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  has  the  power 
of  securing  a  passage  across  the  desert,  and  impatience  of  further 
detention  after  so  long  a  delay,  made  him  anxiously  entreat  per- 
mission to  advance  as  far  as  Wdd  Nun,  and  instead  of  remaining 
at  TerddAnt,*  he  repaired  to  Suwe'irah  or  Mogador,  about  seventy 
miles  due  north  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of 
enjoying  the  society  of  Mr.  Willshire,  British  Vice-Consul,  on 
whose  aid  in  promoting  his  views  he  knew  he  could  rely.  From 
that  place  he  had  again  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Duke 
of  Sussex. 

*  Mogador,  March  l&th,  1836. 

'^  Sir — After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cross  the  western  branch 
of  Mount  Atlas,  owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  of  snow,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  to  this  place,  which  affords  me  another 
opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  your  Royal  Highnesses  conde- 
scension in  permitting  me  to  address  you.  Having  received  the 
Sultan's  consent  to  cross  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Jews,  I  left  Morocco  for  Mesfywa,  and  taking  the  route  by 

*  May  we  be  allowed  to  lament  the  impetaoBity  of  our  lamented  traveller'! 
zeal  P  At  T£r6d&nt  he  would,  for  a  considerable  time,  have  had  ample  occupation 
for  every  leisure  moment.  In  a  country  known  only  by  name»  abounding  with 
vegetables  and  fossils  never  yet  examined,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Berbers,  whose 
hi^ry  and  habits  so  few  have  been  able  to  study,  supported  also  by  the  £svour  of 
the  Court,  how  largely  miffht  Mr.  Davidson  have  iucreased  our  stores  of  knowledge, 
bad  be  been  willing  to  yield  to  the  Sultan's  precautions ! 
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Trasremoot,  reached  an  elevation  of  5000  feet;  but  here  the 
loose  character  of  the  snow^  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  track, 
obliged  me  to  abandon  my  project.  I  was  accompanied  in  this 
journey  by  a  Rabbi,  from  the  district  of  Coubba  or  Cobba,  to 
which  place  it  was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded.  From  this 
man  I  received  much  curious  information,  and  have  yet  great 
hopes  of  reaching  the  people  of  whom  he  spoke,  and  to  whom  he 
belongs,  before  I  return  to  England.  He  informed  me  that  in 
this  place,  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  in  which  the  city  of  Morocco 
is  situated,  there  are  not  less  than  dOOO  or  4000  Jews  living  in 
perfect  freedom,  and  following  every  variety  of  occupation ;  that 
they  have  mines  and  quarries  which  they  work,  possess  large  gar* 
dens  and  extensive  vineyards,  and  cultivate  more  corn  than  they 
can  possibly  consume  ;  that  they  have  a  form  of  government,  and 
have  possessed  this  soil  from  the  time  of  Solomon;  in  proof  of 
which  he  stated  [that]  they  possess  a  record  bearing  the  signet 
and  sign  of  Joab,  who  came  to  collect  tribute  from  them  in  the 
time  of  the  Son  of  Da\id ;  that  the  tradition  of  their  arrival  here 
runs  thus — '  Crossing  the  Great  Sea  to  avoid  the  land  of  Egypt, 
they  came  to  a  head  of  land  with  a  river  ;  that  here  they  landed, 
and  following  the  course  of  this  leading  westward,  but  going 
toward  the  south,  they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  found  twelve 
wells  and  seventy  palm-trees.  This  at  first  led  them  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  by  some  means  got  to  Elim ;  but  finding 
the  mountains  on  the  west,  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
reached  a  new  country :  finding  a  passage  over  the  mountains, 
they  crossed  and  took  up  their  dwelling  in  this  valley,  first  in 
caves,  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  then  in  others  which  they 
excavated,  and  after  this  began  to  build  towns ;  that  at  a  distant 
period,  they  were  driven  across  the  mountains  by  a  people  that 
would  not  acknowledge  them,  and  that  some  remained  at  Dimi- 
net,  Mesfywa,  and  other  places  on  the  western  side  of  the  range.' 
Looking  at  the  map,  and  following  this  man's  observations,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  trace  them.  They  must  have  reached  the  gulf 
of  Tremesen,  and  taking  the  river  Muluwia,  or  Mahala,  have 
reached  Tafilelt,  where,  to  this  day,  are  twelve  wells  planted 
round  with  seventy  palm-trees,  and  which  many  of  the  Jews  call 
Elim  ;  and  from  this  they  [must]  have  taken  the  pass  to  which  I 
attempted  to  get.  Knowing  the  interest  your  Royal  Highness 
takes  in  all  that  refers  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  I  have  offered 
this  man  fifty  dollars  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  record  upon  a  skin 
of  the  same  size  and  pattern  as  that  which  contains  it,  and  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  copy  of  two  tombstones  to  which  the  Jews  make  their 
pilgrimages,  and  these  he  promises  to  send  to  the  Jew  agent  in 
Morocco  in  six  months,  provided  I  do  not  in  the  mean  time  visit 
Coubba.     On  asking  lum  if,  at  any  period,  they  had  a  great 
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accession  to  their  number,  or  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  breaking 
off  of  the  tribes,  he  seemed  anxious  to  drop  the  subject,  and  told 
me  that  the  more  learned  men  whom  I  should  see  at  Coubba 
could  better  inform  me ;  that  from  time  to  time,  Jews  came  to 
ihem,  but  that  these  tombs  and  the  writings  they  possess  contain 
all  their  history.  This  man  returned  with  me.  I  was  most 
anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  namei^  of  some  of  the  towns : 
he  told  me  what  the  Moors  call  Mesfywa  is  Oom  Siwd,  the  Mother 
of  Siwd,*  one  of  their  families  which  crossed  [the  mountains] ; 
that  Ourlkaf  of  the  Moors,  distant  thirty  miles,  was  'Rebka, 
founded  by  one  of  their  daughters,  and  that  most  of  these  places 
had  originally  Hebrew  names.  At  Ourika  he  left  me.  I  conti- 
nued for  eight  days  to  visit  the  towns  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  to 
the  number  of  above  100,  and  I  should  say  that  on  this  side  there 
are  more  Jews  dwelling  with  the  Berbers  in  the  mountains  than 
resident  in  Morocco.  They  have  all  the  same  account  of 
Coubba,  and  have  a  great  belief  in  the  Caballists,  who  they  say 
still  exist,  and  who  receive  direct  communication  from  Heaven. 
I  here  send  your  Royal  Highness  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  but  having  lost  my  Rabbi  interpreter,  cannot  procure 
the  meaning  of  them :  Argum,  Roosempt,  Towra,  Towright,  Ai 
Tattab,  Tamazert,  Zowisiderhald,  Tedeeli,  Tisgin  (very  large, 
200  families),  A  Mismish  (150  families),  Sefelmal,  to  the  town  on 
the  Wad  el  Fis." 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  a 
singular  physiological  phenomenon,  if  Mr.  Davidson  was  not  mis- 
led by  erroneous  information.  He  says  that  he  had  been  told 
hermaphrodites  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco ;  that  they  are  avoided  as  impure,  and  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Muselman  law;  that  the  Sul.dn's  minister,  Sidi  Ibn 
Idris,  one  of  the  best  informed  persons  in  the  empire,  assured 
him  that  there  are  numbers  of  them  at  Fez.  The  only  individual 
called  a  khunthd,  or  hermaphrodite,  whom  Mr.  Davidson  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  was  one  of  those  cases  of  imperfect 
formation  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Europe. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  letter  he  adds,  ^^  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form yom:  Royal  Highness  that  T  have  the  greatest  support  from 
Ben  Driss  in  favour  of  my  proceeding  to  Soudan ;  and  he  hopes 
the  Sultan  will  order  my  return  by  Tafilelt  to  Fez.  I  have  com- 
pleted my  arrangements  with  the  Sheik  of  Wadnoon,  who  under- 
takes, for  a  sum  which  I  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  here, 

*  This  is  doubtless  a  mistake,  unless  the  Jews  call  the  place  Umm-Siwah.  The 
man  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  therefore  said  this  to  screen 
bis  i^n^orance. 

f  This  is  Aghmat  Warikah  of  the  Arabs,  80  named  from  a  Berber  tribe,  to  dia* 
tinguish  it  from  Aghm^t  AiUin. — F.  S. 
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Mr.  Willshire,  who  has  managed  the  matter  with  great  judgment^ 
to  place  me  safely  in  Timbuctoo,  provided  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
does  not  object.  I  only  wait  the  answer  to  the  letters  sent  to 
make  this  request.  My  companion  Abou's  family  is  still  on  the 
throne  of  Timbuctoo ;  Hamed  Libboo^  the  present  king^  being 
one  of  his  cousins,  and  Fehidier,  king  of  Houssa,  another  of  his 
relations^  and  Woled  Munsor  Eneeloo,  king  of  Bambara^  is  well 
known  to  him." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1836,  Mr.  Willshire,  H.  B.  Majesty's 
vice-consul  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  received  the  emperor's 
royal  passport  for  Mr.  Davidson  and  his  companion  to  proceed 
from  Agadeer  to  Wadnoon,  in  consequence  of  which  they  imme- 
diately set  out,  and  reached  that  place  on  the  22nd  of  April,*  but 
as  no  caravan  was  then  likely  to  be  assembled,  they  were  long  de- 
tained in  that  sultry  region.  During  this  interval  Mr.  Davidson 
again  addressed  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

"  Teklnecou^  Wadnoon^  3rd  July,  1836. 

"  Sir, — Presenting  my  humble  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
T  beg  leave  to  offer  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  letter  and  its 
enclosures,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel  indebted  to  your  Royal 
Highness's  condescension.  This,  with  other  letters,  found  me 
returned  to  this  place,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevail 
upon  any  of  the  tribes  to  escort  me  across  the  Sahara,  f  on  the 
confines  of  which  I  have  been  for  the  last  three  months,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  further  detention  to  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. The  objection  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  my  enter- 
ing the  district  of  Suse  is  owing,  as  he  stated,  to  the  dangerous 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  The  difficulties  and  delays 
with  which  I  had  to  contend  in  passing  through  the  numerous 
tribes  now  settled  in  the  countries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Suse, 
having  no  semblance  of  government  and  acknowledging  no  power, 
brought  me  to  Wadnoon  too  late  for  the  spring  Cafilas,J  and  at  a 
period  when  the  intense  heat  deterred  even  the  Arabs  from  at- 
tempting the  Sahara.  Money,  that  all-powerful  engine,  prevailed 
upon  five  of  the  best  of  the  Dummanees,  who  came  with  the  van 
of  the  great  Cafila  from  Soudan,  to  undertake  with  Sheiks  Mo- 
hammed and  Khiafee  (who  have  each  made  the  journey  twenty 
times)  to  conduct  me  in  safety  to  Timbuctoo,  provided  they  were 
guaranteed  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  but  this  only  at  the  request 
of  Sheik  Beyrock,  under  whose  protection  I  have  been  for  the 
last  three  months,  and  for  whose  permission  to  pass  I  have  already 
paid  very  heavily.     All  our  arrangements  were  completed  the  6th 

*  Mr.  Davidson's  Letter,  Journ.  of  Geogr.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  p.  430. 
f  Sahr4  is  a  large  level  area,  a  plain,  but  applied  peculiarly  to  the  Great  African 
Desert.  ' 
X  IJJLfilah,  the  Arab  word  answetiDg  to  the  Persian  K&r-raviiu 
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of  June^  the  day  appointed  for  starting.  On  the  4th  of  this 
month  the  Great  Cafila^  which  was  twenty  days  behind  its  time^ 
reached  the  encampment  from  which  I  was  to  have  started :  this 
brought  sad  news.  It  had  been  attacked  twice  on  the  route ;  the 
last  time  only  four  days'  journey  from  this  place>  thirteen  persons 
killed,  much  property  taken,  and  many  slaves  set  at  liberty. 
The  Dummanees  had  charge  at  this  time,  and  were  bound  to 
avenge  this.  They  attacked  a  large  encampment  of  the  tribe 
Erdghebat,  the  assailants  of  the  Cafila,  carried  off  one  thousand 
camels,  three  hundred  horses,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  choicest 
slaves.  This  at  once  sounded  the  tocsin.  All  the  tribes  were  in 
arms,  each  calling  upon  the  other  to  take  their  parts.  The 
Erdghebat  attacked  the  town  of  Tajacanth,  two  days'  journey 
(forty-six  miles)  from  this,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Dummanees, 
in  whose  district  the  town  is,  with  the  loss  of  forty  killed  and  one 
hundred  wounded,  most  of  whom  have  been  brought  to  me  for 
attendance,  the  Dummanees  losing  but  four  men,  and  having 
sixty  wounded,  many  of  whom  also  are  here.  Sheik  Beyrock  is 
almost  the  only  person  whose  people  are  not  involved  in  this 
quarrel.  He  is  the  great  arbiter  and  the  most  powerful  of  them 
all.  They  have  all  sent  deputations  to  him,  which  has  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  portions  of  most  of  the  tribes.  My 
position  is  far  from  emiable;  the  jealousy  and  anumr  propre  oi 
these  people  is  beyond  all  belief.  I  am  charged  with  favouring 
one  whose  large  arm  requires  two  splints  to  support  the  fractured 
bone,  or  looking  down  upon  another  as  puny,  because  I  give  him 
but  two  pills,  whilst  others  less  daring  than  himself  take  three. 
I  have,  however,  managed  to  keep  pretty  good  friends  with  all  of 
them.  This  place  offers  but  little  of  interest  on  which  to  address 
your  Royal  Highness.  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  during  my  stay 
to  correct  some  trifling  geographical  errors,  particularly  as  to  the 
course  of  two  rivers  passing  through  this  district,  and  the  Wad 
Draha,*  which  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  I  have,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  informing  your  Royal  Highness  that  I  have  posi- 
tively arranged  my  departure,  under  a  heavy  forfeiture  and  disgrace 
for  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Dummanees,  for  the  21st 
of  Jumdd  Awwal,  our  1st  of  September,  to  halt  three  days  at 
Tajacanth,  and  to  perform  the  journey  to  Timbuctoo  within  forty 
days :  for  this,  however,  I  have  to  pay  very  heavily.  The  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  since  I  commenced  this  letter,  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  to  your  Royal  Highness,  discussing  the 
matter  two  days;  since  when  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
were  here,  by  express  order  of  Sheik  Beyrock.  I  told  them  at 
once  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  Soudan ;  they  knew  it,  and  had  been 

*  081*011,  pronounced  Dr'ah. 
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tent  for  the  purpose ;  that  the  two  Sheiks,  Mohammed  and  All, 
of  the  Dummanees,  were  to  take  me,  and  that  I  had  already 
given  Sheik  Beyrock  what  he  asked  to  ensure  my  safety,  and  now 
wanted  to  know  what  they  would  require  for  their  camels  and 
escort ;  the  sum  demanded  was  so  exorbitant  that  I  said  at  once 
I  would  give  the  matter  up,  go  back  to  Fez,  and  request  the  Sul- 
tan to  send  me  on.  Upon  this  the  Deleim*  said,  '  You  don't  go 
back  without  giving  me  five  hundred  dollars  to  -pass  my  district.' 
The  Abousebah,  J  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  of  him,  said,  '  If 
the  Deleim  gets  this,  so  will  I.'  I  appealed  to  the  Sheik,  who 
said  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  I  was.  Seeing  this,  one  of  the 
party,  who  was  the  constant  referee,  said,  '  Christian,  we  are  all 
pledged  to  protect  your  person :  no  one  will  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head ;  stop  where  you  like ;  your  person  is  safe ;  we  all  know 
your  name — Ben  Daoud.J  We  have  promised  this  to  Sheik 
Beyrock.  One  from  each  tribe  will  be  with  you,  but  pay  you 
shall.  We  said  nothing  about  your  money ;  all  we  were  asked 
was  to  protect  your  person,  to  swear  none  should  harm  you. 
Depend  upon  us ;  we  keep  our  word,  but  go  which  way  you  will, 
you  shall  pay.'  The  Sheik  begged  me  to  leave  it  in  his  hands  : 
he  admits  he  has  drawn  a  great  expense  upon  me,  and  has  told  me, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  write  to  the  vice-consul  at  Mogador, 
who  knows  all  these  people,  [in  order  to]  get  him  to  say  what  I 
ought  to  give,  and  he  will  make  up  the  rest.  Seeing  my  position, 
and  recollecting  the  sibyl's  books,  I  offered  one  half  the  amount 
asked  to  take  me  to  Timbuctoo,  which  within  the  last  hour  has  been 
accepted,  and  we  have  eaten  some  salt  since. 

"  I  find  here  still  the  Jews.  The  same  predse  account  of 
their  arrival  and  taking  up  their  residence  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas. 
One  is  here  from  Jerusalem  begging  alms,  unusual  amongst  the 
Jews.  He  is  advanced  in  years,  quite  blind,  and  has  kept  con- 
stant pace  with  me,  taking  advantage  of  my  escorts  from  Tangier 
to  this  place ;  is  anxious  to  get  to  Arowan,§  where  there  is  a 
very  learned  Rabbi.  I  cannot  help  him ;  my  means  will  not 
allow  me.  They  ask  nearly  as  much  for  his  passage  as  my  own ; 
having  a  greater  fear  of  the  Jews  getting  to  Soudan  than  the 
Christians.  I  trust  by  this  time  your  Royal  Highness  has  re- 
covered your  perfect  sight,  hoping  that  about  the  period  of  this 
letter's  reachii^  England,  your  Royal  Highness  will  have  received 
the  copies  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  tombs  of  the  district  of 
Mesfywa.  I  can  hardly  expect  the  copy  of  the  record  from 
Couba  or  Kobba  will  reach  Morocco  till  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
when  the  Rabbi  told  me  he  should  be  returning,  and  would 
deliver  it  to  the  Consular  Agent,  the  Jew  Courkoss,  to  whom 

*  Delim,  or  the  diminutive,  DuleYm.  {■  Ab6-9-8eb«,  ut.  Father  Lion. 

I  Ibn  or  Bia  D4<id,  David's  Son.  §  A'ra-w&n, 
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I  have  several  times  written.  My  companion  begs  most  respect- 
fully to  present  his  duty,  and  hopes  your  Royal  Highness  will 
deign  to  receive  the  few  lines  from  his  pen,  which  he  begs  me 
to  enclose.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  great  fears  for  his  health ; 
he  cannot  bear  fatigue,  and  has  been  attacked  with  ophthalmia. 
The  whole  of  the  Soudan  people  know  him,  and  tell  me  he  will 
prove  a  certain  passport ;  that  he  is  a  cousin  of  Hamed  Libboo ; 
and  another  of  his  cousins.  Ah,  called  Koutouk,  the  warrior,  is 
now  king  of  Kong,  and  that  many  of  his  family  are  at  Kong,  all 
rich  and  in  power. 

*'  Hoping  this  will  find  your  Royal  Highness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health,  and  trusting  shortly  to  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing your  Royal  Highness  from  Soudan, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

'^JoHN  Davidson." 

In  the  territory  of  Wdd  Nun  the  traveller's  patience  was 
severely  put  to  the  test.  He  was  detained  there  from  April  till 
November.  From  Glamiz  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  on  the  25th 
September,  as  follows : — 

"  Since  my  last  letter,  I  have  made  three  ineffectual  attempts 
at  getting  on,  although  I  now  begin  to  feel  somewhat  confident 
that  Sheik  Beyrock,  with  whom  I  still  am,  never  intended  sending 
me  till  the  end  of  this  month,  he  being  so  fully  pledged  for  my 
safety  and  due  arrival,  that  fearing  the  heat  and  the  unsettled, 
nay  warring  state  of  the  tribes,  did  not  choose  to  run  these  double 
additional  risks.  On  the  25th  of  this  month  there  Ts,  by  mutual 
consent,  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  enable  the  tribes  to 
attend  the  great  Socco*  of  El  Shig,  held  at  ten  hours'  ride  from 
this  place,  and  at  which  the  Arabs  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  tents,  and  lay  in  their  provisions  for  the  whole  year. 
The  armistice  lasts  for  six  days,  to  give  time  for  going  and  re- 
turning, the  market  occurring  on  the  28th  and  2gth.  Of  this  it 
is  intended  I  should  take  advantage,  and  as  my  people  do  not  pur- 
chase anything,  but  merely  come  as  a  cloak  and  take  me  ofi^  we 
shall  get  three  full  days'  start,  and  be  nearly  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.  I  am  now  going  on  in  a  very  diflFerent  style  from  that 
mentioned  in  my  last,  partly  by  taunting  the  Tajacanths  as  being 
cowards,  and  more  perhaps  by  holding  out  to  them  the  rich  harvest 
they  may  gain  by  having  the  whole  market  for  salt,  purchased  at 
Toudeyny,  which  suppUes  Soudan,  to  themselves.  Paying,  as  I 
am,  an  enormous  sum  to  go  on,  and  advancing  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  salt,  to  be  repaid  on  arrival  at  Timbuctoo,  or  in  the  event 
of  accident,  to  be  returned  to  Sheik  Beyrock,  who  is  to  replace  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- Consul  at  Mogador,  I  now  take  the  whole 

*  S6k  or  86  k,  t,  e .  market  or  fair. 
VOL.  VII.  M 
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of  this  portion  of  the  Tajacanths,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
men  and  six  hundred  camels.  Our  arrangement  is  as  follows : — 
On  the  25th,  when  the  Sheiks  with  two  hundred  camels  and  sixty 
men  start,  as  if  to  visit  the  Socco,  two  hundred  camels  with  com 
and  water  will  proceed  direct  to  the  Sahara ;  thirty  camels  will  be 
detached  from  those  accompanying  the  two  Sheiks,  and  come  here 
for  my  baggage,  which  by  this,  you  will  say,  is  no  trifle,  the  pre- 
sents I  am  obliged  to  carry  and  the  money  (the  cowries),  ten 
camel  loads  of  which  does  not  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  being  all  bulky.  After  showing  themselves  at  the  Socco, 
they  will  join  me  on  the  road ;  we  shall  proceed  to  the  tents,  where 
we  shall  arrive  on  the  28th.  A  second  two  hundred  camels  with 
sixty  men  will  proceed  immediately.  We  remain  two  days  to  pack 
up  our  tents  and  grind  zimeta,*  the  food  eaten  on  the  road,  and 
carrying  nothing  with  us  but  my  baggage,  which  will  now  be  di- 
vided between  fifty  and  sixty  camels,  and  make  all  speed  to  over- 
take the  two  former  divisions.  We  shall  materially  lessen  the 
load  of  the  first,  by  ginng  drink  and  food  to  our  own  beasts,  and 
loading  those  who  for  three  or  four  days  have  carried  nothing ; 
and  in  this  way  push  on  to  the  first  division,  making  no  stop,  with 
but  very  short  nights,  till  we  arrive  at  Toudeyny ;  there  all  will  be 
loaded  with  salt,  and  this  will  require  from  eight  to  ten  days.  I 
hope,  however,  to  find  Hamed  Libboo's  nephew  there,  and  who 
no  sooner  hears  there  will  be  no  regular  Cafild  this  year  than 
he  will  be  off  with  the  news.  I  shall  join  him,  provided  poor  Abou, 
about  whom  I  have  great  fears,  as  you  shall  hear  presently,  can 
bear  the  journey.  All  are  in  great  spirits,  the  people  here  be- 
lieving that  I  have  suffered  so  much  on  my  last  trip,  from  which 
I  returned  four  days  ago,  that  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  going 
on,  and  am  now  only  waiting  till  I  see  El  Shig,  and  go  back  to 
Fez.  This  is  all  very  good,  and  I  keep  up  this  story :  'tis  a  very 
unsavoury  one  for  me,  as  I  cannot  make  the  least  preparation  in 
the  way  of  food  for  the  journey,  and  forty-five  days' hard  travelling, 
and  barley  and  dates  ground  up  together  and  mixed  with  milk 
or  water,  is  but  poor  food.  Meat  is  given  but  twice  at  Tou- 
deyny and  Arowan,  at  both  which  places  the  Cafilas  rest.  I  have 
had  a  task  of  ten  days'  hard  work  on  dry  bread,  and  that  not  the 
sweetest  at  the  end  of  the  time,  and  one  piece  of  fish,  but  am 
better  in  health  for  it,  but  not  much  fattened  by  it.  My  two  first 
excursions  were  productive  of  little  information  or  amusement; 
not  so  my  last,  which  was  replete  with  incident,  and  afforded  me 
both  pleasure  and  information.  We  started  from  this  place,  accom- 
panied by  the  Sheik,  and  about  a  dozen  friends  and  house-slaves, 
under  the  impression  that  we  could  have  reached  the  tents  of  the 

*  Ziweitah  or  zumeitah,  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  millet  (dhurrah). 
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Tajacanths^  to  which,  if  we  got,  my  things  were  to  hare  been  im- 
mediately forwarded.  The  first  day  convinced  us  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  this,  and  not  wishing  to  appear  foiled  or  disappointed,  we 
proceeded  to  the  river  Draha,*  passing  a  beautiful  country  as  far  as 
scenery,  but  wholly  without  drinkable  water,  and  came  to  the  sea 
where  this  river  empties  itself.  I  had  not  for  some  weeks  past 
eaten  any  of  the  food  cooked  in  the  Sheik's  house,  but  had  been 
Uving  on  some  stuff  furnished  by  the  Jews  residing  here :  they 
received  orders  to  prepare  a  bag  of  bread  for  the  Christians, 
with  which  we  started,  the  Sheik  carrying  tea  and  sugar ;  after  a 
ride  of  eight  hours,  we  halted  at  a  very  powerful  spring  of 
water,  but  so  salt,  that  neither  the  Sheik's  horse  nor  mine 
would  drink,  and  by  a  sort  of  law  here,  horses  are  neither 
allowed  food  nor  water  for  twelve  hours  before  they  commence 
a  journey  :  four  small  loaves  were  divided  among  the  party,  and 
those  who  liked  took  a  small  draught,  not  an  effervescent  one. 
We  remained  half  an  hour,  and  proceeded,  crossing  a  fine  chain 
of  hills,  starting  many  herds  of  gazelles,  and  after  two  hours  ar- 
rived at  a  large  encampment,  where  we  slept.  Tea  was  made^  but 
of  the  same  water  we  had  passed,  and  the  boiling  had  far  from  im- 
proved its  saltness.  The  preparation  for  dinner  was  too  disgusting, 
and  I  will  spare  it  you.  We  started  the  following  day  before  day- 
break :  the  heat  being  excessive,  we  were  obliged  to  cover  the 
stirrups,  &c.  with  our  haiks.f  At  one  p.m.,  going  S.E.,  the  ther- 
mometer was  140** — 112°  in  our  tents  at  night.  Reached  the 
wells,  and  found  much  cattle,  but  water  salt.  Here  we  got  plenty 
of  camels'  milk.  Rode  till  six ;  halted,  and  killed  two  large  wolves 
and  many  snakes.  Off  early,  and  crossed  the  mountains  of  Ab 
el  Assel,J  at  the  foot  of  which  we  found  Bahra,  one  of  Sheik 
Beyrock's  sons-in-law,  with  1000  camels.  Here  I  saw  much  of 
Arab  life — the .  settlement  of  points  of  law,  marriages,  and  di- 
vorces. Here  the  story-teller  and  the  bard  divided  the  night 
between  them.  The  wild  Arab  girl  danced  and  sung  the  praises 
of  the  Sheik,  and  the  poor  Christian  had  a  ditty  composed  in  his 
favour.  Next  day  we  turned  towards  the  sea ;  killed  some  wild 
boars :  at  the  sea,  got  some  fish ; — and  turned  homewards,  taking 
a  different  route  ;  but  no  water  except  salt.  I  was  ten  days  on  this 
journey,  and  travelled,  on  an  average,  ten  hours  a  day.  Before 
this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Timbuctoo.  An  express 
will  be  sent  on  my  arrival. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

^'  John  Davidson." 
On  the  2nd  day  of  November,  he  says,  in  addressing  Lord 
Palmerston, — 

*  Dafah*  f  Hiyik,  t .  e.  white  woollen  wrapper. 

X  Ab^i-Pasei,  t.  e,  f'ather  Honey. 

li  2 
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^'  Since  my  letter  to  your  lordship  I  have  \asited  Sheik  Beyrock. 
The  map  is  but  an  indifferent  guide ;  there  is  no  such  river  as  the 
Akassa ;  it  is  the  Assaka,  running  near  to  this  place :  between 
this  and  Glamiz  are  two  other  rivers,  not  laid  down  at  all,  the 
Boukoukmar  and  Syad.  The  point  at  which  Sheik  Beyrock 
wishes  to  form  his  port  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Draha  (from  El 
Wad  Draha),*  which,  according  to  my  reckoning,  is  32  miles  S.  VV. 
of  Cape  Noon,  and  should  occupy  the  place  marked  on  the  map 
Akassa. 

*^  I  fear  Sheik  Beyrock  has  far  overstated  his  means,  but  not 
at  all  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  I  am  confident  much  may 
be  done,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  with  these  people;  but  he 
wants  a  better  port  than  the  Wad  Draha — shallow  water,  hea\7 
surf,  and  many  sand-banks  :  he  has,  however,  shown  much  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  position. 

"  The  Wad  Draha,  rising  a  little  S.W.  of  Tafilelt,  runs  through 
the  productive  districts  of  Draha  and  El  Harib,j  passing  near  to 
Tatta  and  Akka,  skirting  lower  Suse,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
through  the  fertile  country  possessed  by  the  tribes  of  Errub, 
Draha,  Maraibat,  Tajacanth,  and  Ergebat.  These  people  can 
furnish  large  quantities  of  produce,  and  could,  according  to  their 
own  account,  be  great  consumers,  could  they  purchase  goods  on 
more  reasonable  terms.  These  people  have  in  their  hands  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Soudan  trade  in  gold,  gum,  ivory,  and 
ostrich  feathers  ;  they  rear  large  quantities  of  wool  and  skins,  and 
in  the  districts  N.  and  E.  of  this,  immense  quantities  of  oil,  wax, 
hides,  and  almonds.'* 

On  the  11th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Vice- Consul  Willshire  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  on 
the  3rd  Mr.  Davidson,  at  whose  patience  and  high  courage  he 
expresses  his  astonishment,  wrote  in  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  a  place  where  he  had  suffered  so  many  annoyances,  vex- 
ations, and  disappointments : — 

^'  *  Even  now,'  he  adds,  *  after  waiting  for  the  Cafila,  which 
will  be  immense,  near  400  men,  and,  they  say,  2000  camels,  1  am 
not  even  going  with  it.  I  should,  by  all  accounts,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  doctor,  be  worried  to  death.  I  go  straight  from  this  to 
Arowan,  never  touching  the  Cafila  route  at  all ;  we  shall  not  see 
a  single  tent.  There  are  some  wells,  known  only  to  two  or  three 
of  the  guides.  We  take  five  naggas  (she  camels)  for  milk,  the 
five  men,  and  Mohammed  El  Abd,  some  zimeta  (barley  meal). 
I  take  the  biscuit  for  Abou  and  self;  each  carries  a  skin  of  water, 
to  be  touched  only  if  the  milk  fails :  thirty  days  to  bring  us  to 
Arowan,  and  five  more  to  Timbuctoo.' 

*  Kl  W4d  Dar'ah,  the  Vale  of  Dar'ah.  ~ 

f  El  Gharib,  pronoimced  by  the  Berbers  El  *Ar(b. ' 
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"  I  have  made  the  above  extract  to  assure  you  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  made^  and  Mr.  Davidson  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  of  his  having  proceeded  on  his 
journey.  Once  away  from  Wadnoon,  and  1  have  every  and  the 
fullest  confidence  of  his  efforts  being  crowned  with  success. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'^  Wm.  Willshire. 

"  P.S. — I  open  this  letter  to  add,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Davidson,  dated  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  who  appears  in 
high  spirits,  and  writes, — 

" '  The  start  is  to  be  on  Monday,  although  I  do  not  go  on  that 
day ;  everything  is  now  packed  up,  and  placed  ready  to  be  put 
on  the  camels,  with  which  Abou  starts  at  day-break  on  Monday. 
I  am  to  be  left  here,  as  if  having  sent  him  on.  Mohammed  El 
Abd  remains  behind.  On  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  according 
to  the  distance  made  by  the  camels  on  the  first  day,  we  start  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  Beyrock,  and  about  six  horsemen^ 
and  are  to  make  Yeisst,  if  possible,  in  one  day.  Here  I  leave  the 
district  of  Wadnoon.  And  to  this  place  is  three  days'  journey  for 
loaded  camels.  I  here  leave  my  horse  and  mount  my  camel,  and 
we  push  on  to  the  tents.' 

"  Mr.  Davidson  did  not  start  on  a  sudden,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  as 
stated  to  me  by  a  courier,  who  brought  me  a  letter  from  him  of 
that  date,  and  which  I  reported  in  a  letter  I  had  the  honour  to 
address  to  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  Viscount  Palmerston, 
on  the  8th  inst.,  and  which  you  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  and 
making  known  to  his  lordship. 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

^^W.  W." 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr,  Willshire's  letters  will  give  all 
the  intelligence  received  respecting  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Davidson's 
expedition : — 

''Mogadore,  I3th  Dec.  1836. 

''  Sir, — I  had  the  pleasure  on  the  28th  ultimo  of  announcing  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Davidson  from  Wadnoon,  on  his  route  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  I  beg  to  acquaint  you,  I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction 
to  receive  a  letter  from  him,  dated  Yeisst,  15-1 6th  ult.,  from 
whence  he  writes  to  me, — '  All  is  at  length  settled,  and  we  start 
to-morrow  morning  at  first-day.  I  believe  also  the  Cafila  will  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  although  one  mitcal  a-head  is  to  be  paid  by 
all  who  pass :  we  have  here  above  fifty  persons,  and  one  hundred 
camels.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  for  certain  the  route  I  take ;  this 
is  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  But  two  persons  besides 
Mohammed  El  Abd  accompany  us ;  so  that  after  all  the  talk  of 
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Wadnoon,  I  am  gcing  in  my  original  way,  of  a  party  of  only  five, 
including  Abou  and  self.' 

"  Yeisst  is  three  days'  journey  south  of  Wadnoon,  from  Temzirst, 
(which  place  Mr.  Davidson  describes  as  a  beautiful  ride  of  eight 
hours,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  attentions  and  civilities  of 
Sheik  Hammo,  who,  with  a  party  of  twenty  horse,  accompanied 
him  from  Temzirst  to  Yeisst.)  Mr.  Davidson  remarks, — ^  Every 
step  we  have  taken  from  Wadnoon  we  have  found  the  people 
better,  more  liberal,  more  hospitable,  and  although  somewhat 
savage,  having  yet  a  little  mildness  of  character,  of  which  there  is 
none  at  Wadnoon.' 

"  At  the  date  of  the  latest  letters  received  from  Sheik  Bey- 
rock,  Mr.  Davidson  had  been  gone  from  Yeisst  eighteen  days, 
without  there  being  any  intelligence  of  him,  which  argues  favour- 
ably for  his  safety ;  the  greatest  danger  being  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Desert,  where  there  are  many  wandering  and  warlike  tribes. 

''  I  have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Davidson  and  party  have  pushed 
on  as  fast  as  possible  :  the  journey  was  to  be  done  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  the  camels  were  only  to  drink  six  times ;  and  by  not  visit- 
ing the  tents  of  the  Tajacanths,  nearly  six  days'  journey  would  be 
saved." 

"  Mr.  Davidson,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter,  writes 
— ^  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  picked  up  amazingly,  and  have  now 
no  fears  about  my  health  ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope,  that  the  intrepid  traveller  may  pass  a 
merry  new-year's  day  at  the  famed  city  of  Timbuctoo— which 
event  I  trust  to  have  the  high  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  in 
about  three  months.  Sheik  Mohammed  El  Abd  having  promised 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  which  he  is  to  deliver  for  me,  and  say, 
— There  is  a  letter  from  Yahya  Ben  Daoud;*  the  Tajacanths 
have  kept  their  word.' — God  grant  he  may,  is  the  hearty  and 
sincere  prayer  of.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Wm.  Willshire. 

''  To  Capt.  Maconochie,  R.N." 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  Sheik  Beyrock,  dated  Wadnoon, 
1st  day  of  the  month  Dual  Caada  |  (answering  to  the  7th  inst.), 
received  at  Mogadore,  13th  February,  1837. 
"  To  our  friend.    Merchant   Willshire,    English   Vice-Consul, 

Salam,;j:  &c. 

''  We  received  your  letter  by  the  courier,  which  we  have  read 
and  understand.  About  the  news  of  the  Tibbib§  John  Davidson, 
his  death  is  certain — the  Harib  met  him — death  is  the  lot  of  all. 
We  had  arranged  with  all  the  tribes  of  Arabs  who  are  known  to 

*  Yahy&  ibn  D4vid,  John  the  son  of  David. 

t  Dh(i-i  KaMah,  the  Uth  Mohammedan  month. 

I  Salim,  salutation.  }  f  ebib,  physician. 
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plunder  persons  and  commit  robberies  on  the  road ;  we  had  en- 
sured his  safety  with  them.  The  Tibbib  did  not  leave  our  house 
until  we  had  previously  received  security  from  Eborria  (of  the 
tribe  of  Idowlet),  that  he  might  pass  through  his  district  of  El 
Harib  ;  we  had  no  fear,  because  they  are  traders,  and  convey  and 
pass  the  merchants  of  Tafilelt,  and  receive  hire.  El  Harib  did 
not  go  that  route  but  to  kill  him  (the  Tibbib),  and  we  have  heard 
that  the  merchants  of  Tafilelt  had  given  money  to  El  Harib  to 
murder  him.  Tafilelt  is  only  distant  one  or  two  days'  journey 
from  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  the  tribe  of  El  Harib.  As  to 
the  property  of  the  Tibbib,  nothing  has  found  its  way  to  this 
quarter ;  but  should  it,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  His  property  will 
get  to  Tafilelt,  where  it  will  be  sold,  and  you  had  better  write  to 
the  Sultan  Mulai  Abderrahman,  to  give  orders  to  his  Vice-Roy 
to  seek  after  his  books,  writings,  and  property. 

*^  We  inform  you  we  have  sent  a  friend  to  the  Tajacanths, 
ordering  a  person  to  be  despatched  to  Timbuctoo,  to  bring  us 
Abou,  who  is  gone  there  ;  and  have  given  the  strictest  orders  for 
every  information  and  news  how  it  happened,  to  be  sent  us. 

"  As  to  the  envy,  like  that  of  Wold  Isheme*  and  others  we  have 
heard  of,  you  know  better  than  any  one  what  money  the  Tibbib 
had.  The  truth  of  all  the  news  iw^l  be  known,  when  the  horse- 
men return  from  the  Tajacanths.  We  will  send  it  to  you,  and 
point  out  to  you  the  spot  or  place  where  he  (the  Tibbib)  was  met, 
and  the  day  he  was  murdered.  His  death  would  be  first  known 
at  Tafilelt,  from  whence  it  would  reach  Fas,  as  many  of  the  El 
Harib  go  to  that  city.  We  are  far  off,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
intelligence  being  so  long  before  it  reached  us.  The  station  of 
the  Tajacanths  is  twelve  days'  journey  from  this  place,  and  it  is 
three  months  that  no  one  has  come  to  us  from  thence,  except  this 
news,  which  came  from  Yeisst.  The  money  which  he  (the 
Tibbib)  lent  to  Mohanmied  El  Abd  make  yourself  easy  about  it : 
the  day  the  caravan  returns,  we  will  get  repaid,  and  remit  it  to 
you. — Inshalla  f — Salam." 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  Sheik  Beyrock,  dated  Wadnoon, 
1st  day  of  Dual  Caada  (answering  the  7th  inst.),  received  at 
Mogadore,  13th  February,  1837. 

"  To  Sidi  Hadge  Abibe,  Salam,t  &c. 

"  As  to  what  you  write  about  the  Tibbib  John  Davidson,  the 
party  of  the  Harib  found  (or  met)  him  and  killed  him,  plundering 
all  his  property,  and  that  of  Mohammed  El  Abd,§  which  he  had 

*  Anl4d  Hish^my  childreii  of  Hish^m,  a  large  Arab  tribe, 
t  In  8h4-Uah,  "  If  it  please  God  I" 

t  To  Sidl  Hij  Habib ;   Sal&m :   To  my  Lord,  the  Pilgrim ;    Habfl)  (or  the 
bdoved  Pilgrim) ;  Salutation. 
§  Mohammed  el  'Abd.    Mahomet  the  Slave  or  Serrant  [of  Ood], 
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with  him  of  long  cloths  and  hamburgas.  On  the  day  they  killed 
the  Tibbib  they  seized  his  companion  Abou,  and  swore  to  him  by 
the  most  solemn  oath,  if  he  did  not  show  and  tell  of  the  property 
I)elonging  to  the  Christian^  they  would  take  his  life,  upon  which 
he  discovered  and  told  them  of  ever3rthing,  which  they  took  and 
went  away  with ;  and  the  reason  why  I  did  not  write  to  you 
before  now,  I  had  doubts  of  the  truth. 

''  How  comes  it  that  you  listen  to  the  words  of  Wold  Isheme» 
who  writes  to  the  Jew  his  friend,  and  tells  him  the  Tibbib  had 
deposited  with  us  the  s\mi  you  mention  in  your  letter  ?  why  did 
you  not  answer  Willshire  on  the  point,  as  you  saw  the  money  he 
delivered  over  to  Mohammed  El  Abd  ?  God  be  praised,  we  are 
known  not  to  be  traitors,  like  Wold  Isherae  :  however,  if  his  com- 
panion Abou  comes,  he  will  relate  all  the  news  with  his  own 
mouth. 

"  Be  informed  we  have  written  to  the  heads  of  the  Tajacanths 
Sidi  Mohammed  Dumanee,  Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Annish,  and 
Hamed  Moolud,*  to  send  persons  like  themselves  to  bring  to  us 
his  companion  Abou,  from  wherever  he  can  be  found;  at  all 
events,  3"  he  be  alive,  you  will  see  him,  Inshalla,  and  if  dead,  God's 
will  be  done. 

**  The  words  you  report,  that  we  had  arranged  with  the  Harib 
to  betray  him  (the  Tibbib),  such  doings  are  not  our  ways,  nor 
could  we  degrade  ourselves  to  do  so  ;  every  one  God  will  reckon 
with  for  the  words  he  utters. 

*'  For  four  days  we  neither  ate  nor  drank,  and  have  sworn  by 
all  that  is  sacred  to  be  revenged.  Whenever  the  Harib  are  to  be 
found,  in  their  tents  or  on  the  road,  our  tribe  shall  plunder  and 
kill  them. 

"  As  regards  the  property  of  tjie  Tibbib,  if  any  articles  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tajacanths,  they  will  reach  you.  God  knows 
how  much  we  have  grieved  about  him,  but  God  be  praised,  we  did 
not  leave  anything  undone  for  the  safety  of  the  Tibbib.  We  did 
not  think  the  Harib  would  turn  traitors  to  any  person  sent  by  us. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  traders  of  Tafilelt,  who  had  bribed  the 
Harib  to  kill  him.  God's  will  be  done :  the  facts  will  be  known 
when  the  two  horsemen  return,  whom  we  have  despatched  to  the 
Tajacanth,  and  which  will  be  sent  to  you. — Peace.** 

"  Mogadore,  I4th  February^  1837. 

"  Sir, — I  had  the  melancholy  duty  on  the  1st  instant  to  make 
y«u  acquainted  with  the  distressing  intelligence  which  had  reached 
me  regarding  Mr.  Davidson.  I  am  grieved  at  heart  to  inform  you 
that  all  the  accounts  I  have  received  since  confirm  the  melancholy 
tidings. 


«  Ah*med  Moulad. 
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"  The  most  drcumstantial  account  I  have  heard,  I  derived 
from  a  Jew  trader  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Ben  Cohen,  who  arrived 
here  from  Draha  on  the  2nd  instant,  and  reported  to  me  that  Mr. 
Davidson  had  been  robbed  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  Shaban*  (thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  days  after  Mr.  Davidson  started  from  Wad- 
noon),  by  the  tribes  of  Idowlet  and  Ait  Atta,  in  the  district  of 
Hameda,  four  days'  journey  from  Tatta,  who,  after  receiving  from 
Mr.  Davidson  eight  doubloons  and  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
loaded  camel,  allowed  the  party,  consisting  of  eighteen  persons,  to 
proceed  on  their  route  towards  Timbuctoo ;  Wold  Hamdan  f  and 
Eborria,  of  Idowlet,  and  Wold  Henna  and  Wold  Aboo,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ait  Atta, J  he  mentioned  as  the  names  of  the  robbers.  My 
informauit  stated,  that,  eight  or  ten  days  after,  a  marauding  party 
of  100  horsemen  of  the  tribe  of  El  Harib,  who  were  returning 
from  plundering  a  place  called  Bousbeyah,§  met  Mr.  Davidson's 
party  a  little  to  the  south  of  Egueda,  whom  they  immediately 
robbed,  and  shot  Mr.  Davidson,  who  received  eight  balls,  and 
when  dead,  every  one  discharged  their  muskets  at  his  body  as  a 
meritorious  act.  At  El  Meha7ndee,\\  a  town  distant  six  days  from 
Tatta,^  where  my  informant  was  liring,  he  saw  in  the  possession  of 
the  Arabs  and  Jews  various  articles  which  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Davidson,  which  he  described,  and  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as 
to  his  fate.  Among  the  articles  which  he  had  seen,  he  named  a 
silver  watch,  a  pocket-compass,  sword,  three  books,  a  box  of 
medicines,  Japan  tea-caddy,  beads,  and  cowries,  all  of  which  he 
must  hw)€  seen,  or  he  could  not  have  described  them  so  correctly 
as  he  did.  My  informant  could  not  give  a  certain  account  of  the 
fate  of  poor  Abou,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  but  under- 
stood he  had  gone  on  with  the  caravan,  in  which  he  is  partly 
borne  out  by  the  letter  received  from  Sheik  Beyrock  yesterday. 

"  Other  accounts  state  Mr.  Davidson  and  party  were  travelling 
some  distance  in  a  parallel  route,  but  rather  behind  the  caravan, 
which  was  first  met  by  the  party  of  El  Harib,  who  were  disap- 
pointed not  to  find  Mr.  Davidson,  for  whom  they  inquired.  The 
caravan  was  stopped;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Davidson  came  up, 
when  he  was  instantly  shot.  Another  report  inclines  me  to  believe 
the  Harib  at  first  appeared  friendly,  and  afterwards  seized  an 
opportunity  treacherously  to  murder  him  at  a  place  called  Sheh' 

*  Sha'bdn,  the  eij?hth  month;  a.h.  1252,  29  Sha*b4n  =  8  December,  1836. 
f  Wold  or  Aul&d  Hamd&n,  an  Arab  tribe, 
I  Ait-AU. 

I  Bd  Seba-iyah  (a  place)  belonf^nj;  to  the  tribe  of  Abd  Seba.  M.  D*Avezac 
wntes  B6zebayat,  following  probably  Ibnu-dden  :  an  unsafe  guide. 

II  £1  Mohammedf,  the  Mahometan. 

^  The  situation  of  Tat&  has  been  determined  with  great  probability  by  M. 
D'Avezac,  in  his  Etudes  de  G^ographie  sur  rAiiit^ue  Septentiionale.  See  also 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  de  Guograpbie,  vii.  112. 
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Keya,*  twenty  days*  journey  from  Wadnoon,  and  about  twenty- 
seven  days'  distant  from  Timbuctoo. 

"  I  have  been  much  disappointed  that  the  information  received 
by  the  return  of  the  courier  I  despatched  to  Wadnoon  with  letters 
to  Sheik  Beyrock  is  very  meagre  and  inconclusive.  In  his  letters 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  robbery  and  murder  of  Mr.  Davidson, 
as  having  occurred  at  different  places,  nor  is  the  account  of  Jacob 
Ben  Cohen  supported  in  this  point  by  any  of  the  reports  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  except  the  one  received  by  my  agent 
from  his  son  at  Morocco,  which  states  that  Mr.  Davidson  had  been 
robbed,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  I  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  treachery  on  the  part  of  Sheik  Beyrock, 
although  the  reports  set  afloat  by  fVold  Isheme  are  intended  to 
create  such  a  suspicion.  The  falsity  of  the  report  that  Mr. 
Davidson  had  deposited  a  large  sum  of  money  with  the  Sheik,  is 
evident. 

'^  Considering  there  was  a  great  probability  Abou  might  have 
been  taken  by  the  tribe  of  El  Harib,  and  detained  as  a  slave,  I 
directed  the  Sheik  to  procure  his  release,  and  to  send  him  to  me. 
By  the  answer  he  has  returned,  he  appears  to  believe  that  Abou 
had  gone  on  with  the  caravan,  in  which  case  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  the  horsemen  despatched  from  the  station  of  the 
Tajacanths  overtaking  it. 

"  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  I  have  not  yet  determined  upon  what 
steps  to  take  to  collect  further  information,  having  only  yesterday 
received  the  letters  from  Sheik  Beyrock.  It  is  my  wish  to 
despatch  a  Moor  to  proceed  to  Draha,  to  recover  if  possible 
everything  belonging  to  Mr.  Davidson  :  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
select  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  in  whom 
every  confidence  can  be  placed.  I  attach  considerable  value  to 
the  notes  Mr.  Davidson  may  have  made  on  the  route  from  Wad- 
noon up  to  the  moment  he  met  his  untimely  fate.  I  have  in  \iew 
a  Moorish  trader  who  has  travelled  in  many  parts  of  the  Desert, 
and  if  I  can  come  to  an  arrangement  with  him,  I  shall  despatch 
liim  to  Draha,  with  directions  to  proceed  to  the  very  spot ;  and 
everything  I  can  do  towards  elucidating  this  melancholy  affair,  be 
assured,  will  be  done.     I  mourn  for  my  friend. 

*'  I  remain,  &c. 
(Signed)  ''  W.  Willshire. 

"  P.S. — I  have  omitted  to  state,  that  by  the  report  of  Jacob 
Ben  Cohen,  Mr.  Davidson  met  his  fate  on  the  8th  day  of  Rama- 
dan,! answering  to  the   17th  or   18th  of  December  last.     Sheh 


*  Afterwards  Swekeya,  which  is  probably  more  correct. 

t  Ramad&n,  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  is  the  ninth  month;  a.h.  1252,  8  Ramad&n 
r=  A.D.  1836>  17th  December. 
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Keja,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  district  of  Eguedee/  uz- 
teen  days  from  Tatta,  and  ten  days  from  Toudeyny. 

"  E.  W.  A.  Drmnmond  Hay,  Esq." 

"  Mogadore,  March  7, 1831. 

*'  The  answer  I  have  been  looking  so  many  days  for  from 
Sheik  Beyrock,  in  reply  to  a  long  letter  I  wrote  to  him,  only 
reached  me  this  morning.  In  it  he  gives  rather  a  different  version 
from  former  reports.  At  Eguedee,  on  the  18th  day  of  Ramadan, 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  a  party  of  Tajacanths,  twelve  in  nmnber,  were 
at  a  watering-place,  when  a  party  of  seventeen  of  the  tribe  of  El 
Harib  came  up.  It  is  stated,  more  as  a  surmise,  than  on  certain 
information,  that  some  of  Mr.  Davidson's  party  having  gone  to 
drink,  leaving  their  muskets  behind,  some  of  the  Harib  cut  ofiF 
the  party  thus  divided,  when  two  of  them  immediately  shot  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  plundered  the  camels,  tearing  and  destroying  all 
his  books  and  papers.  The  Tajacanths,  who  were  plundered,  and 
afterwards,  with  Abou,  allowed  to  proceed  on  then:  journey,  and 
are  gone  on  to  Timbuctoo,  do  not  appear  to  have  offered  any  re- 
sistance. The  Sheik  recalls  the  assertion  made  in  a  former  letter, 
that  the  traders  of  Tafilelt  had  bribed  the  Harib  to  waylay  and 
murder  Mr.  Davidson. 

(Signed)  "  Wm.  Willshire. 

«  E.  W.  A.  Drmnmond  Hay,  Esq." 

"  Mogadore,  March  14,  1831. 

"  Sir, — A  trader  of  Wadnoon,  named  Sidi  Ali  Wold  Ifkee, 
with  whom  Mr.  Davidson  was  on  intimate  terms  during  his 
stay  at  that  place,  arrived  two  days  from  thence  yesterday,  called 
and  gave  me  the  following  relation  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  that 
gentleman,  which  I  believe  can  be  depended  upon,  and  is  deserv 
ing  of  more  credit  than  any  other.     The  substance  is  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Davidson  and  party  were  first  met  by  some  of  the  tribes 
of  llowbet  and  Ait  Atta,  who  took  from  him  some  money,  and 
allowed  the  party  to  proceed.  The  party  reached  Swekeya,| 
where  they  rested  to  wait  for  the  caravan  to  come  up.  On  the 
third  day,  a  party  of  fifteen,  or  more,  of  the  tribe  of  El  Harib 
arrived  at  the  resting-place,  and  after  the  usual  salutations,  in- 
quired of  Mohammed  El  Abd  who  he  was  travelling  with  ?  when 
he  replied,  a  shereef,  who  was  going  to  GualataJ  on  business. 
After  some  little  conversation,  the  head  of  the  party  of  El  Harib 
requested  Mohammed  El  Abd  to  show  him  the  watering-place, 
who,  leaving  his  musket  behind,  and  the  rest  of  the  Harib  sitting 
dmcn,  accompanied  him  over  the  sand-hills,  and  when  out  of  sight, 
hearing  a  report  of  a  musket,  Mohammed  El  Abd  asked  what  had 
been  done,  when  the  Harib  replied,  his  party  had  shot  the  Chris- 

*  Tgidl.  Mftrmol.  iii.  19.  t  Before  Shehkeya. 

I  WaUtah  of  the  Arabg,  Ai-welUen  (Ait  Wal&Uh?)  of  Ibn  Bat6tah. 
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tian ;  he  complained  bitterly,  and  said  he  would  rather  they  had 
murdered  him.  It  is  stated^  that  when  Mohammed  El  Abd  went 
away,  one  of  the  Harib  pretended  to  examine  his  gun,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  to  take  aim,  and  shot  Mr.  Davidson,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  a  short  distance  from  the  party,  who  imme- 
diately began  to  plunder  and  seize  everything  belonging  to  Mr. 
Davidson,  allowing  Mohammed  El  Abd  to  keep  possession  of 
what  property  belonged  to  him,  obliging  him  first  to  make  oath 
on  the  Koran.  That  the  caravan  was  not  met  by  the  Harib,  but 
has  gone  on  to  Timbuctoo,  with  which  Abou,  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Davidson,  travelled. 

"  Sidi  Ali  added,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
robbers  gave  intelligence  of  Mr.  Davidson's  route  to  the  tribe  of 
El  Harib ;  and  that  had  not  Mr.  Davidson  stopped,  he  would 
have  reached  Toudeyny  before  they  could  have  overtaken  him. 

"  I  am  most  sorry  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  entertain  a  hope  of 
receiving  further  or  more  correct  particulars  regarding  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Davidson  than  what  I  have  communicated.  He  was  aware 
of  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  journey;  nothing  could  shake 
his  determination,  and  his  valuable  life  has  paid  the  forfeit ;  but 
his  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  many 
\ictims  who  have  nobly  fallen  in  the  cause  of  science. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  *'  Wm.  Willshire. 

''  E.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq." 


XIV. — A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Geography; — and  of  Vie 
Labours  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  during  the  year 
1836-7.    By  the  Secretary.    Read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,*  and  at  the  close  of  its  first  septen- 
nial period  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  recall  the  chief 
geographical  discoveries  that  have  marked  each  year  of  its  course, 
before  proceeding  to  the  more  general  subject  of  the  progress  of 
geography  during  the  past  year. 

The  first  year  of  the  Society's  existence  was  signalized  by  the 
solution  of  that  remarkable  geographical  problem,  which  had 
already  caused  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives,  and  which  may 
be  characterized  as  the  greatest  geographical  discovery  since  that 
of  New  Holland — namely,  the  course  and  termination  of  the  river 

*  Yet  be  it  remembered  that  the  African  Association  had  existed  since  the  year 
1788 — and  the  Palestine  Association  since  the  year  1804,  and  these  were  purely 
geog^raphical  societies,  and  many  important  discoveries  were  made  under  their 
auspices. 
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Niger,  or  Quorra,  by  the  brothers  Richard  and  John  Lander, 
who  navigated  its  stream  from  Yaoori,  in  lat.  1 1°  north,  to  the 
sea  in  the  Bight  of  Benin — a  distance  of  600  geographical  miles. 

The  year  1832  was  remarkable  for  discoveries  in^he  Antarctic 
Ocean — effected  by  Mr.  Biscoe,  R.N.,  who,  commanding  the 
brig  •  Tula,'  in  the  employ  of  those  spirited  merchants  Messrs. 
Enderby,  of  London,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  high  southern  lati- 
tude, where  he  discovered  two  considerable  tracts  of  land — ^viz. 
that  justly  named  Enderby's  Land,  in  long.  47°  E.,  and  Graham's 
Land,  with  Adelaide  Island,  &c.  in  67  W. — all  nearly  on  the 
Antarctic  circle. 

In  1833  we  had  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  opposite  pole,  where 
Ross,  and  his  gallant  band  of  British  sailors,  had  passed  three 
years  amidst  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Seas — and  then  unexpectedly 
returned  to  their  country,  bringing  accounts  of  their  close  ap- 
proach to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  tract 
of  hitherto  unknown  coast-line  of  the  peninsula  of  Boothia, — and 
not  less  in  importance,  a  proof  of  the  moral  courage  displayed 
by  this  band  of  sailors,  under  circumstances  of  privation  and 
hardship  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  discovery. 

The  year  1834  was  marked  by  a  successful  and  important 
journey  across  central  Asia,  by  Lieutenant  A.  Burnes,  E.I.C. ; 
during  which  he  obtained  much  information  on  his  route  from 
Cabul,  across  the  Indian  Caucasus,  to  the  ancient  cities  of  Balkh 
and  Bokhara,  and  added  considerably  to  our  former  knowledge  of 
the  coxurse  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  generally  to  the  physical  and 
political  geography  of  Upper  Asia. 

In  1835  we  had  again  to  revert  to  North  America  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  where  our  gallant  countryman  Back  discovered  and 
followed  to  the  sea  the  great  river  which  now  justly  bears  his 
name,  tracing  its  course  in  a  north-east  direction,  a  distance  of 
600  miles  from  its  source  to  the  ocean ;  and  there,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  obtaining  such  evidences  of  the  great  proba- 
bility of  a  communication  by  water  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  in  the  parallel  of  69®  or  70°,  that  the  government  has 
again  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  which  we 
sincerely  trust  may,  by  tracing  the  northern  shore  of  America,  set 
the  seal  to  Arctic  discovery;  and  thus  reward  the  enlightened 
perseverance  of  the  British  government,  and  the  courage  and 
enterprize  of  its  servants. 

Such  are  the  discoveries  for  which  the  Royal  Premiums,  gra- 
ciously placed  by  his  Majesty  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  have 
successively  been  awarded  by  the  council. 

From  such  high  and  animating  ground  of  discovery  let  us  de- 
scend to  the  more  humble,  yet  not  unimportant  details  of  the 
progress  of  geography  during  the  past  year.     And  fully  aware  of 
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the  difiBculty  of  the  task,  and  conscious  how  imperfect  such  a 
sketch  must  of  necessity  be,  it  is  undertaken  with  the  hope  that 
by  endeavouring  to  state  what  has  been  done,  and  briefly  pointing 
out  what  remains  to  do,  it  may  be  the  means  of  rousing  others  to 
join  in  reaping  the  ample  harvest  which  is  yet  offered  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  many  branches 
of  geography. 

EUROPE. 

Civilized  Europe,  it  might  be  imagined,  at  first  sight,  would 
offer  no  field  for  geographical  research ;  and,  in  fact,  a  rapid 
journey  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  could  not  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  its  physical  geography ;  but  when  we  search  for 
rigorous  astronomical  and  statistical  observation — for  correct  to- 
pc^^phical  detail — for  a  precise  delineation  of  its  physical  fea- 
tures— ^for  an  exact  outline  of  its  coasts,  and  the  depth  of  water 
in  its  various  seas  and  channels — we  search  almost  in  vain  ;  yet 
much  has  lately  been  done  towards  attaining  such  a  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  the  earth's  surface  as  the  advanced  state  of  science 
and  civilization  imperatively  demands. 

British  Isles, — ^It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  national  map  of 
England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Ordnance  Map/  (begun  in 
1796,)  is  at  present  being  executed,  under  the  zealous  super- 
intendence of  Captain  Colby,  R.E.,  and  engraved  on  the  scale 
of  an  inch  to  a  statute  mile,  or  ^-y^J^  of  the  natural  scale  :  two 
sheets  have  been  added  to  this  surv^ey  during  the  past  year,  and 
sixty-nine  sheets  are  now  published,  comprising  all  the  southern 
and  midland  counties ;  four  or  five  more  sheets  may  shortly  be 
expected ; — while  the  geological  examination  of  the  country, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  de  la  Beche,  now  combined 
with  the  topographical  survey,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  maps. 

A  (^astral  survey  of  the  country,  on  the  scale  o! -^^^^  or 
nearly  27  inches  to  a  mile,  to  show  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  &c. 
has  been  proposed,  but  it  appears  not  to  be  considered  necessary. 

No  national  map  of  Scotland  exists,  but  the  points  of  the  great 
triangulation  are  established,  and  the  private  munificence  of  in- 
dividuals has  filled  in  the  detail  of  some  of  the  counties — Suther- 
landshire,  for  instance,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
&c.  A  small  general  map,  on  the  scale  of  8  inches  to  a  degree, 
by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  almost  finished,  combines  all  that  is 
accurately  known  of  Scotland.  The  geolc^cal  map,  by  Dr. 
M*Culloch,  is  likewise  published.  The  detail  of  the  coast-line 
is  proceeding,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  hydrogra- 
pher ;  and  also  an  excellent  map  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  on  the 
scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile,  has  been  completed  during  the 
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past  year  by  Mr.  Thomas^  R.N.,  who  has  devoted  some  years  to 
its  execution. 

The  recent  survey  of  Ireland,  called  the  'Towland  Survey,* 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  This  truly  national  work,  which  does 
honour  to  the  enlightened  legislature  that  ordered  it,  and  to 
the  engineer  officers  who  carry  it  into  execution,  is  based  on 
a  grand  triangulation,  one  side  of  which,  connecting  Ireland  with 
England,  is  108  miles  in  length ;  another,  101  miles,  93  miles,  &c. 
Its  detailed  operations  are  completed  with  the  most  minute  ac- 
curacy, on  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  statute  mile,  or  -jqW^  of  the 
natural  dimensions ;  exhibiting  all  the  boundaries,  distinction  of 
barren  and  cidtivated  land,  levels,  &c. — in  short,  everything  of 
practical  utility;  so  much  so,  that  a  line  of  rail-road  or  canal 
might  be,  and  has  been,  projected*  on  the  data  suppUed  by  it, 
T^athout  any  fresh  survey — which  could  not,  it  is  believed,  be 
efiected  with  the  existing  maps  in  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world. 

The  maps  of  ten  counties,  comprising  560  sheets,  are  pub- 
lished, and  the  work  advances  rapidly.  Combined  with  this  map 
a  series  of  memoirs  is  publishing,  winch  will  make  it  as  complete 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  Would  that  such  a  work 
were  possessed  by,  or  in  progress  in,  every  nation  in  Europe ! 

In  concert  with  the  land-survey  the  hydrographic  department, 
under  the  zealous  and  enlightened  superintendence  of  Captain 
Beaufort,  is  extremely  active.  Parts  of  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  England,  the  Irish  Channel,  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
coast  of  Wales,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  have  been 
accurately  examined,  and  are  still  in  progress.  Added  to  this, 
a  minute  and  beautiful  chart  of  the  North  Sea,  executing  by 
Captain  Hewett,  and  showing,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  all  the 
undulating  features  of  the  wide  but  shallow  valley — in  no  part 
exceeding  100  yards  in  depth — which  separates  our  island  from 
Holland  and  Europe,  are  gratifying  proofs  of  the  activity  displayed 
by  the  government  in  the  advancement  of  physical  geography. 

At  length  we  may  venture  to  boast  of  a  work,  worthy  of  the 
subject,  on  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  the  British 
Islands,  forming  part  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in 
which  the  physical  features  which  mark  the  true  face  of  the 
country  are  traced  with  a  master's  hand. 

On  general  geography,  with  the  exception  of  some  articles  in 
the  Encyclopaedias,  and  especially  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  no 
work  has  been  published  in  England  during  the  past  year  ;|  yet 

*  The  projected  railway  between  Derry  and  Enniskillen ;  also  in  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour  at  Belfast. 

t  The  valuable  researches  of  Mr.  Whewell  and  Mrl  Lubbock,  on  the  subject  of 
tides,  form  an  honourable  exception ;  as  do  also  the  useful  printed  Tide  Tablesy 
published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office  at  the  Admiralty, 
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is  the  harvest  so  thoroughly  gathered  that  nothing  is  left  for  the 
gleaner?  Has  the  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
man^  of  animals,  and  of  plants  *  met  with  attention  ?  Has  ethno- 
graphy, or  the  classification  of  mankind  according  to  language — 
or  its  classification  according  to  religions,  been  studied?  Is  there 
a  traveller  s  manual,  or  a  table  of  positions,  or  a  general  gazetteer, 
or  dictionary  of  geography,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  our  language  ?  f 
It  is  to  be  feared  we  ask  in  vain. 

France, — The  great  topographical  map  of  France,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  258  sheets,  under  the  direction  of  General  Pelet,  of 
the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  has  issued  12  sheets  during  the  past  year, 
making  48  sheets  already  published. 

The  pubUcation  of  this  admirable  work  began  in  1833 ;  it  is 
executed  with  great  care,  on  the  scale  of  ^t^Vcv'  ^^  about  -f^  of  an 
inch  to  a  geographical  mile,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  geometrical 
description,  by  Colonels  Puissant  and  Corabeuf,  reciting  all  the 
scientific  labours  on  which  the  survey  is  based, — a  very  proper 
accompaniment  to  the  national  work.  A  map  of  Guienne,  on  the 
scale  of  TJ.Vmr*  ^^  1-nr  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^  *  geographical  mile,  is  also 
publishing  by  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre :  50  sheets  have  appeared, 
and  it  is  to  be  completed  in  54  sheets.  Conjointly  with  this 
survey,  an  accurate  examination  of  the  coasts  of  France  is  pro- 
ceeding under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Hamelin,  of  the  Depot  de 
la  Marine,  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  M.  Beautemps  Beaupre,  and 
M.  Daussy;  and  some  valuable  charts  and  plans  have  been 
published  by  the  Depot  during  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  that 
excellent  work,  the  Pilote  Fran9ois. 

L' Atlas  physique,  politique,  et  historique  de  la  France,  which 
forms  the  third  part  of  a  Course  of  Comparative  Geography,  by 
M.  Denaix,  proceeds  fast  to  its  completion. 

Belgium. — Under  the  spirited  direction  of  a  private  individual, 
M.  Ph.  Vander-Maelen,  at  Brussels,  whose  topographical  and 
statistical  labours  in  his  own  country  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
two  new  works  are  just  completed;  one,  a  geometrical  plan  of 
Brussels,  by  M.  Craan,  in  4  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  ^^J^,  or 
29  inches  to  a  geographical  mile;  the  other,  a  map  of  the 
environs  of  Brussels,  by  Professor  Perkins,  in  9  sheets,  from 
the  cadastral  survey,  on  the  scale  of  Yu^^jni*  ^^  rather  more  than 
7  inches  to  a  geographical  mile ;  which  may  be  added  to  the 
numerous  works  already  published  at  this  splendid  geographical 
establishment. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — In  addition  to  Colonel  Forsell's  map 

*  Mr.  Watson's  Sketch  of  Geography  of  Plants  is  an  exception. 

t  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  tne  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association, 
and  in  that  to  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science,  the  word  Geography  is  not  to  be 
found ;  or  if  perchance  foimd  in  the  former^  it  refers  to  nothing. 
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of  Sweden,  in  8  sheets,  his  excellent  work  on  the  statistics  of  the 
country  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  this  kingdom. 

Iceland. — A  French  Commission,  composed  of  several  scientific 
men,  headed  by  M.  Gaimard,  has  this  year  visited  Iceland,  has 
thoroughly  examined  the  country,  and  has  brought  home  a  large 
collection  in  natural  history.  The  results  of  the  expedition  in 
detail  may  shortly  be  expected. 

Hanover  and  Brunswick, — The  topographical  map  of  these 
countries,  in  67  sheets,  by  Papen,  has  issued  10  sheets  during 
the  past  year.  Also  the  various  maps  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  different  states  of  Germany  have  each  added  this  year  a  few 
sheets  to  their  number. 

Saxony, — The  map  of  Saxony,  by  Schlieben,  has  furnished 
7  sheets,  and  the  Statistical  Society  at  Dresden  is  active  in  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  topographical  as  well  as  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  country. 

Prussia, — Three  sheets  of  the  Government  map  of  Prussia  have 
been  issued ;  and  two  of  that  by  Engelhardt.  A  general  list  of 
the  maps  and  geographical  works  in  course  of  publication  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Joiurnal,  and 
which  will  be  continued.  The  catalogue  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate  them  here ;  yet  if  those  only  were  mentioned  that  are 
based  upon  strict  principles,  the  number,  it  is  feared,  would  be 
but  small.  The  subject  of  the  orthography  of  names  of  places 
demands  serious  attention;  and  this  may  be  more  especially 
remarked  in  maps  of  Asia  and  Africa.  If  the  Geographical 
Societies  of  Berlin,  of  Paris,  and  of  London  could  be  induced 
to  adopt  some  general  standard  for  orthography  of  Arabic,  Tur- 
kish, Persian,  Sec,  names,  perhaps  all  geographers,  even  if  they 
might  not  fully  approve  of  it,  would,  for  utility's  sake,  adopt  it 

Tuscany, — In  addition  to  Padre  Inghirami's  excellent  map, 
and  Zuccagni  Orlandini's  Atlas  of  this  state,  Repetti  is  publishing 
a  geographical  dictionary  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  which  has  reached 
the  letter  L ;  thus,  perhaps,  no  state  in  Europe  will  be  more 
correctly  described. 

Greece, — Besides  the  admirable  map  of  the  Morea,  made 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Captain  Peytier  and 
M.  Puillon  Boblaye,  and  published  on  the  scale  of  ^orltnnr*  or 
about  3  miles  to  an  inch,  the  French  have  just  completed  a 
sur\'ey  of  800  square  leagues  of  Northern  Grefece,  comprising 
Euboea,  Attica,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  Locris.*  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  prevented  their  proceeding  with  Acamania 
and  Etolia,  about  600  square  leagues  more,  which  still  remain 
unexamined,  except  the  sea-coast  of  the  former,  which  was  sur- 

*  See  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  de  G^grapbie,  Pec  1836,  and  March,  1837. 
VOL.    VII.  N 
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veyed  by  Mr.  Cooling,  R.  N.,  in  1830.  We  have  also  the 
whole  northern  frontier  line  from  Arta  to  Volo,  a  distance  of  137 
miles,  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  for  fixing  the  boundaries.* 
This,  combined  with  the  admirable  travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
by  Colonel  Leake,  just  published,  has  done  much  towards 
removing  our  ignorance  of  this  highly  interesting  country. 

Turkey. — The  southern  shores  of  Turkey  in  Europe  have  been 
recently  surveyed  by  Captain  Copeland,  R.N.,  who,  commencing 
at  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  has  carried  the  examination  round  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles;  he  has  also  determined 
the  height  of  many  of  the  principal  mountains,  as  Olympus, 
Ossa,  Pelion,  Athos,  f  &c.  The  charts  of  this  survey  are  now 
pubUshing  by  the  Hydrographic  Office,  on  the  scale  of  5  miles 
to  an  inch.  Of  the  interior  of  this  fine  country  we  know  very  little, 
except  an  account  of  its  statistics  and  its  resources  by  Mr. 
Urquhart ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  excellent  geol(^;ist, 
M.  Ami  Bou^,whohas  lately  examined  the  structure  and  direction 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  "  that  even  the  best  maps  of  this  country 
are  extraordinarily  incorrect/'J 

Now  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  travelling  in  Turkey,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  little  personal  discomfort  need  be  feared,  it 
may  be  hoped  some  unoccupied  tourist  may  find  a  more  worthy 
subject  than  to  record  the  whimsical  adventures  of  a  voyage  down 
the  Danube,  and  may  be  induced  to  visit  a  part  of  Europe  where 
there  are  yet  discoveries  to  be  made ;  namely,  sources  of  rivers, 
mountain-ranges,  extensive  plains,  &c.,  as  indicated  by  M.  Bou6, 
and  of  ivhich  we  know  nothing. 

Archipelago, — Many  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  islands  have 
been  accurately  examined  during  the  late  survey,  which  from 
the  Dardanelles  has  extended  along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  to 
Ephesus — charts  of  which,  with  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Samo- 
thraki,  Samos,  &c.,  are  completed,  though  not  yet  published. 
In  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  we  have  the  recent  travels  by  Mr. 
Pashley,  in  which  the  author,  besides  illustrating  with  great 
learning  the  classical  and  antiquarian  interest  of  his  subject,  has 
obtained  much  useful  statistical  information  respecting  the  pre- 
sent state  and  capabilities  of  this  beautiful  island. 

Russia, — The  new  map  of  this  vast  empire,  in  59  sheets,  by 
the  Depot-topographique,  on  the  scale  of  .^^i—^,  comprises  part 
>f  the  information  collected  by  Herr  Adolph  Erman,  in  his  im- 
portant journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moskow,  and  by  Kazan 
md  Perm,  across  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Tobolsk,  and  along  the 
Obi  to  Obdorsk.     The  first  volume  of  the  personal  narrative  of 

*  See  Memoir  by  Colonel  Baker,  in  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  voU  vii.  p.  76. 

t  See  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  61, 

{  See  Bulletin  de  la  Social  de  G^ograpbie,  Oct  1836. 
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this  journey  is  filled  with  geographical  details  on  this  little  known 
country,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Obi ;  also  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  mines  in  the  Ural,  the  hydrography  of  the 
Wolga,  Sec.  &c. 

A  paper  "  On  the  Varieties  of  Climate  and  Productions  in  the 
Russian  Empire/'  published  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  translated  into  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture,* contains  an  able  summary  of  this  subject,  and  much 
useful  information. 

The  results  of  a  chronometric  expedition  round  the  Baltic,  by 
the  Russian  General  Schubert,  in  1833,  have  been  published 
during  the  past  year,  and  kindly  transmitted  to  the  Geographical 
Society  by  M.  Kupffer.f  They  give  the  relative  position  of 
seventy-seven  important  points. 

Traversing  900  mUes  of  latitude,  we  reach  the  spot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  new  series  of  observations  is 
to  commence,  to  determine  the  difiference  of  level  between  it  and 
the  Caspian.  The  direction  of  this  undertaking  is  confided  to 
Messrs.  G.  Fuss,  Sabler,  and  Savitch;  and  the  line  selected  is 
from  Novo  Tcherkask,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  to 
Stavropol,  and  thence  to  Kisliar  on  the  Caspian,  a  distance  in  a 
direct  line  of  about  390  geographical  miles,  on  a  general  bearing 
of  north-west  and  south-east.  Thus  there  is  every  probability  of 
the  long-contested  question  in  physical  geography  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Caspian  Sea  being  finally  set  at  rest. 

Caucasia, — On  the  Caucasian  provinces,  especially  interesting  at 
this  day,  we  have  a  notice  in  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Belanger's 
"  Voyages  aux  Indes  Orientales,"  &c. ;  also  in  M.  de  Marigny's 
''  Three  Voyages/'  and  Herr  Nordmann's  scientific  tour  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Academy  has  also  published  during  the  last 
year  M.  Kupffer's  observations  during  his  travels  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Marshal  Biobertein  on  the 
flora  of  that  country :  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
instructed  M.  Sja?gren  to  proceed  to  Caucnsia,  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Ossetes, 
one  of  the  six  classes  of  the  nations  now  inhabiting  the  Caucasian 
provinces. 

From  Berlin  we  learn  that  M.  Dubois  has  submitted  to  the 
Geographical  Society  there  the  maps  and  drawings  made  by  him 
during  some  years'  residence  in  the  Caucasus ;  and  Herr  E. 
Eichwald,  at  Stuttgard,  has  also  lately  published  the  account  of 
his  journeys  to  Caucasia  and  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 


*  See  Qaarterly  Journal,  No.  32. 

t  See  Jounial  tU  6.  S.,  Tol.  tL  p«  413. 
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ASIA. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  this  vast  country  will  show  at  once  that 
here  is  ample  field  for  geographical  discovery.  From  the  icy 
ocean  to  the  equator — from  Syria  to  Japan,  eveiy  journey  of  any 
extent  must  be  over  groimd  ^vith  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted, — ^and  this  very  ignorance  should  be  an  additional 
stimulus  to  prosecute  research  to  every  European  whose  lot  may 
be  cast  in  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

In  briefly  recapitulating  the  principal  works  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  geography  of  Asia,  we  would 
first  point  attention  to  the  admirable  work ''  Erdkunde  von  Asien," 
by  Professor  Ritter  at  Berlin,  which  has  now  reached  the  second 
part  of  the  third  volume,  and  thus  completes  the  description  of 
Hindustto  and  of  Eastern  Asia;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Atlas 
von  Asien,  by  Dr.  H.  Berghaus,  in  which,  besides  the  maps  of 
the  countries,  he  has  discussed  all  the  elements  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  past  year  has  produced  six  new  maps,  namely, 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  Assam,  and  the  Chinese  Coast. 

Siberia, — Commencing  to  the  north,  we  must  again  take  up 
the  route  of  Herr  Adolph  Erman  from  the  Ural,  thence  by 
Tobolsk  along  the  river  Obi,  to  Obdorsk,  near  the  Arctic  Circle : 
returning  to  Tobolsk,  he  proceeded  to  Irkutzk,  and  visited 
Kiakhta  and  the  country  south  of  the  Baikal  Lake,  then  to 
Yakuzk,  and  across  the  Aldan  Mountains  to  Okotzk,  thence  by 
sea  to  Kamskatka,  and  to  the  island  of  Sitka.  The  results  of 
this  journey,  parts  of  which  only  are  yet  published,  are  highly 
important  to  physical  geography.  During  the  same  period, 
Captain  Lutke,  commanding  the  Senia\ine,  had  examined  the 
coasts  of  Kamskatka  to  the  north  of  Avatchka  Bay,  and  several 
islands  in  Behring's  Sea.  Baron  Wrangel,  too,  lately  returned  to 
Europe  from  his  command  at  Sitka,  has  doubtless  brought  home 
some  geographical  information  from  that  distant  quarter,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  made  public ;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  has 
proved  the  non-existence  of  some  of  the  pretended  discoveries 
by  the  American  whalers,  and  has  fixed  the  position  of  some 
points  in  the  Aleutian  Isles.  From  the  introduction  to  Captain 
Lutk6's  Voyage,  we  learn  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  not 
less  than  twelve  Russian  ships  of  war  have  made  voyages  round 
the  world,  two  only  of  which  have  been  published  previous  to  the 
present,  namely,  BelUngshausen,  in  1819-21,  and  Kotzebue,  in 
1823-26. 

The  result  of  the  levelling  by  Mr.  George  Fuss,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  has  been  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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Japan, — Dr.  Ph.  von  Siebold's  Archief,  &c.,  or  Description  of 
Japan^  being  the  results  of  six  years'  residence  there,  from  1824 
to  1830,  has  reached  the  seventh  number.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  have  Herinneringen  uit  Japan,  by  Heer  Heindrick  Doeff, 
published  at  Haarlem, — ^the  only  remains  of  a  long  residence  in 
that  empire,  the  fruits  of  which  were  lost  by  shipwreck. 

Central  Asia, — The  map  of  Central  Asia,  in  4  sheets,  on  the 
scale  of  nearly  2  inches  to  a  degree,  by  Klaproth,  has,  since  th^ 
death  of  that  eminent  orientalist  at  Paris,  remained  unpublished. 
It  is  compiled  from  the  great  Chinese  map  and  other  sources, 
and  contains  some  of  the  author's  own  routes  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  printed  a  meihoir  on 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  Khoten  by  Mr.  Wathen ;  and  a  geo- 
graphical and  political  notice  on  Iskardoh  in  Little  Tibet,  com- 
piled by  Captain  Wade,  from  information  obtained  from  an  envoy 
of  Achmed  Schdh. 

The  interesting  journey  in  India  of  M.  Jacquemont  has  reached 
its  eighteenth  number ;  and  we  may  shortly  expect  the  travels  of 
Moorcroft  and  Trebeck,  with  a  map,  combining  all  the  latest 
information  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Kashmir, — Baron  Hiigel,  just  returned  to  Europe,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years  in  the  East,  has  supplied  a  valuable  notice 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  and  a  more 
correct  map  of  the  Panjab,  and  the  various  passes  through  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  than  we  before  possessed.*  We  look  with 
interest  for  the  remainder  of  his  travels,  which,  from  the  speci- 
men kindly  given  to  the  Geographical  Society,  must  contain 
valuable  information. 

China, — Of  this  country,  to  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
access,  we  have  a  general  description,  as  also  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
Mr.  Davis,  many  years  a  resident  at  Canton,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

It  is  probable  that  we  must  look  to  our  missionaries  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  country.  The  patient  perseverance,  combined 
with  the  truly  Christian  zeal  with  which  they  pursue  their  high 
calling,  may  eventually  open  a  way  into  an  empire  that  seems 
shut  to  any  other  attempts. 

It  is  from  the  journal  of  a  missionary,  M.  Bruguiere,  appointed 
chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Corea,  that  w«  have  the 
latest  accounts  of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary.  From  Macao, 
M.  Bruguiere  went  to  Fougan,to  Nanking,passed  the  Great  Wall 
into  Tartary,  and  resided  some  time  at  Sivang ;  thence  he  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Corea,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  fatigue  and 
privation.  J 

*  See  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  p.  343.  ^ 

t  See  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  No.  50. 
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Malacca,'-^A  slight  notice  of  a  part  of  this  peninsula  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengial  by  Lieut.  New- 
bold,  chiefly  concerning  the  political  relations  of  the  native  states. 

Borneo. — Of  this  little-known  island  an  interesting  paper  will 
be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Earl,  who  has  also  given  an  account  of  his  voyages  in 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  in  a  volume  just  published.  We  have, 
too,  the  results  of  Heer  Oliver's  Voyages  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
to  Makassar  in  the  Celebes,  in  1824,  lately  published  at  Rotter- 
dam* At  Paris,  also,  M.  de  Rienzi  is  publishing  an  account  of 
some  years  spent  in  these  Eastern  Seas. 

New  Guinea, — At  the  south-western  extremity  of  this  island 
the  Dutch  have  proved  that  Cape  Walsh  is  situated  on  an  island, 
about  eighty  miles  broad ;  thus  one  atom  of  information  is  added 
to  the  baJance  against  our  great  ignorance  of  even  the  shores  of 
this  vast  island. 

/ncIia.-*-Retuming  westward,  we  come  to  the  British  possessions 
in  India ;  and  here,  at  least,  we  are  upon  known  ground.  The 
measurement  of  the  great  meridional  arc,  resting  upon  eight  bases, 
and  extending  from  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  parallel  of  8^  to  the 
foot  of  the  Hinmi^aya,  in  30"^  north  latitude,  a  distance  of  1320 
geographical  miles,  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  brought  to  a 
dose.  This  arc  has  been  connected  by  lateral  series  of  triangles 
with  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Benares :  the  whole  of  the 
tract  south  of  the  river  Khrishnah,  in  the  parallel  of  l6°  nearly, 
with  the  exception  of  Dindigul  and  part  of  Nellore,  has  been  ac- 
curately surveyed :  north  of  that  line,  to  the  borders  of  Hindustdn> 
only  Kandeish  and  part  of  the  Hydrabad  territory  are  still  to  be 
examined.  Many  of  the  maps  of  this  survey,  on  the  scale  of  4 
inches  to  a  mile,  are  already  published,  and  the  rest  are  in  course 
of  publication.  This  work  does  honoiu*  to  the  enlightened  riews  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  instituted  it,  and  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  their  officers  who  have  carried  it  into  execution. 

Sind, — Of  Sind  we  have  a  notice  by  Captain  A.  Burnes,  who 
has  again  recently  left  Bombay  on  a  mission  to  C&bul ;  and  we 
have  a  good  earnest  in  what  he  has  already  done  that  he  will  lose 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  further  information. 

Arabia. — The  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  have  been  already 
surveyed,  and,  with  the  excellent  charts  of  the  Red  Sea  just  com- 
pleted by  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  have 
made  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Arabia ; 
from  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandel,  to  the  eastward  of  Makullah, 
the  southern  shore  has  also  been  surveyed.  Of  the  interior 
Lieutenant  Wellsted,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  has  given  us  some  ac- 
count;— first,  in  a  journey  from  the  south  coast  to  some  remark- 
able ruins,  ab^ut  seventy  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  eastern  part  of 
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Yemen ;  secondly^  by  a  very  important  Journey  of  seven  hundred 
miles  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  'Oman,  under  the  doII^nion 
of  the  Im^m  of  Muskat."^ 

Berghaus>  also^  has  published  a  map  of  Arabia  during  the  past 
year. 

Euphrates. — This  river  has  been  explored,  (thanks  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  British  government,)  and  the  practicability  of  its  na- 
vigation, with  proper  vessels,  from  Bir  to  the  Persian  Gulf — a 
distance,  including  its  windings,  of  nearly  1000  miles — has  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  zeal,  and  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
Colonel  Chesney,  who,  in  spite  of  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter, has  accomplished  his  difficult  task.  The  geographical 
information  obtained,  which  must  be  very  important,  has  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

On  a  neighbouring  river,  the  Tigris,  we  have  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Rich,  (too  early  taken  away 
from  his  sphere  of  usefulness) ;  also  an  account  of  his  journ^ 
into  Kurdistan,  his  residenee  at  Baghdad,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh;  which  have  been  made  public  during  the 
past  year. 

Syria. — Here  we  must  again  dte  Berghaus'  map,  as  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen  of  this  country.f  Mr.  Barker  has  contributed  an 
account  of  a  journey  to  the  source  of  the  river  Orontes,  and  of  the 
passage  of  Lebanon ;  and  we  hear  that  a  spirited  young  Irishman, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  instead  of  loitering  in  fashionable  pilgrimage 
along  the  beaten  paths  of  Palestine,  has  actually  devoted  the  past 
year  to  a  minute  geographic  examination  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its 
shores. 

We  hope  the  time  is  come  that  some  gec^apher  will  take  in 
hand  a  map  of  this  region,  profiting  by  the  data  that  would  be 
willingly  supplied  by  the  numerous  travellers  that  have  journeyed 
over  every  part  of  both  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  endeavour  to 
complete  a  map  worthy  of  a  country  which  must  ever  possess  a 
higher  interest  than  any  other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Ana  Minor. — Still  proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the  journeys 
of  MM.  Calher  and  Texier,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  both  of  which  we 
have  yet  only  very  brief  accounts.  Our  own  countrymen,  Mr, 
Brant,  in  1835,  and  more  lately  Mr.  W.  I.  Hamilton,  in  1836, 
have  given  us  routes  throughout  Anatolia  and  Armenia,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  frontier  of  Persia.  The 
former  has  contributed  a  new  route  by  the  Russian  frontier ;  the 
latter  several  routes,  over  less  frequented  parts  of  the  country, 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  part  i. 

f  We  had  hoped  ere  this  to  have  profited  by  the  observatioDS  of  M.  Callier,  who 
three  years  siuce  travelled  through  this  country,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
yet  made  puUic 
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throughout  which  he  has  paid  great  attention  to  its  geology  and 
its  physical  geography. 

The  survey  of  the  western  shore  of  Anatolia^  to  unite  with  that 
of  Karamania,  by  Captain  Beaufort^  is  now  in  progress,  underv 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Graves,  R.N.,  and  will  thus  complete 
the  coast-line  of  the  more  western  portion  of  Asia. 

AFRICA. 

Northern  Africa, — In  this  wide  field  for  discovery  accurate 
geographical  investigation  has  advanced  but  a  little  way  beyond 
the  coasts  within  the  last  year ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
recent  calamitous  death  of  our  countryman, — a  loss  which  we,  in 
common  with  every  admirer  of  enterprise,  deplore, — ^may  tend  to 
check  its  progress  for  some  time  to  come.  Young,  zealous,  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  discovery,  the  traveller  had  sur- 
mounted all  the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  advance  in  Marocoo,  in 
Sus,  in  Wadi  Nun,  and  had  even  traversed  half  the  desert  towards 
Tumbuktu,  when  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  faithless 
Arabs :  and  the  name  of  Davidson  must  now  be  recorded  with 
those  of  Homemann,  Park,  Ledyard,  Burckhardt,  Laing,  and 
Lander,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  our  countrymen 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery. 

Should  the  traveller's  papers  Tje  recovered,  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  them  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the  country  round  Wadi  Nun, 
and  observations  calculated  to  determine  the  western  route  from 
Marocco  to  Tumbuktu  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  been 
done.  All  that  we  now  know  of  his  routes  is  gathered  from  his 
letters  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  to  his  family,  which 
have  been  promptly  communicated  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  its  Jfoumal. 

Abu  Bekr,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  continued  his  journey  to  Tumbuktu,  has  been  sent  for  by 
the  sheikh  of  Wadi  Nun,  and  if  he  escape  the  perils  of  the 
deserts,  will  probably  return  to  England.  He  is  quite  capable 
of  giving  an  instructive  and  accurate  account  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passes ;  his  retentive  memory  and  his  honesty 
meriting  the  utmost  confidence.  It  may  be  here  observed  that 
Abu  Bekr's  description  of  the  route  from  Jenne  to  Cape  Coast, 
collected  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Renouard,  and  inserted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
deserves  much  attention,  as  it  points  out  a  short  road  to  the 
interior  which  had  never  yet  been  thought  of,  and  which,  so  long 
as  we  possess  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Ashanti,  seems  to 
oflFer  considerable  advantages. 

In  continuation  of  the  former  labours  of  Captains  Belcher  and 
Skyring,  R.N.,  Lieutenant  Arlett  has  surveyed  and. laid  down,  on 
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the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile>  the  western  coast  of  Africa^  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Bajador ;  has  measured  the  height  of  many 
of  the  mountains  of  the  lesser  Atlas,  and  has  expunged  from  our 
charts  of  these  shores  many  imaginary  dangers.  He  commenced 
a  survey  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  that  able  and  experienced 
o£Bcer,  Captain  Vidal,  will  complete  in  the  intervals  afforded  him 
by  the  Harmattan  season,  which  periodically  interrupts  his  trying 
and  exhausting,  but  highly  important  labours  along  the  Gold 
Coast  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Corrisco. 

Algiers. — For  the  improvement  of  the  geography  of  Algiers 
we  naturally  look  to  France,  and  a  map  of  the  territory  compre- 
hended within  the  French  military  operations  is  said  to  be  now 
in  a  forward  state.  The  surveys  of  the  Bays  of  Algiers  and 
Bona  have  been  completed ;  also  the  coast-line,  from  the  former 
to  the  frontier  of  Marocco,  under  MM.  Berard  and  Dortet  de 
Tessan,  and  published  at  the  Depot  de  la  Marine.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  survey  as  far  as  Cape  Spartel  is  about  to  be 
executed. 

Tunis  and  Tripoli, — No  positive  accessions  to  topography  have 
been  made  here ;  but  we  may  notice  the  maps  of  these  countries, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
as  the  most  correct  in  point  of  orthography  of  any  hitherto 
issued. 

But  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  Northern  Africa  without 
bearing  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  work,  bearing  the  unpretend- 
ing title  of  '  Etudes  de  Geoerraphie  Critique  sur  une  partie  de 
rAfrique  Septentrionale,'  by  M.  D' Avezac,  late  Secretary- General 
to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  newly- 
constructed  framework  of  a  map,  in  which  the  author  has  laid 
down  the  various  itineraries  furnished  by  different  travellers, 
and  discussed  their  merits ; — a  good  example  in  critical  geo- 
graphy, which  we  would  gladly  see  followed  for  other  parts  of 
the  world.*  M.  D' Avezac  has  also  published  an  '  Esquisse  de 
i'Afrique,' — a  programme  only,  we  believe,  to  a  larger  work  on 
that  country. 

Egypt — We  still  look  anxiously  for  the  map  of  this  country 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  addition  to  his  splendid  work  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Thebes.  Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modern 
Egyptians,  we  have  a  graphic  description  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Lsuie,  and  from  M.  Jomard,  a  '  Coup  d'oeil  impartial  sur  I'etat 

*  In  a  brief  notice  of  this  work,  in  Volume  vi.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geogiaphical  Society,  it  was  mentioned  in  a  note  that  there  appeared  some  omis- 
sions and  inaccuracies  in  the  map  which  accompanies  it.  The  author  has  since,  in 
a  letter  evincing  great  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Northern  Africa,  shown  that 
lie  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  authorities  he  had  consulted  in  compiliog  his  map. 
Whether  fresh  information  procured  from  travellers  may  confirm  these  authorities 
remains  to  be  proved. 
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present  de  TEgypte,  &c.'  The  charts  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  a 
survey  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  navy,  constitute  a 
valuable  addition  to  oiu*  knowledge  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
African  Continent.  They  have  pointed  out  exactly  the  ruins  of 
Berenice,  and  done  much  towards  proving  the  general  accuracy 
of  Bruce's  positions :  on  both  these  subjects  Lieutenant  Wellsted, 
of  the  Indian  navy,  has  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Gec^aphical  Society. 

Abyssinia, — Dr.  Riippel  has  returned  to  Europe,  and  we  may 
shortly  expect  the  results  of  his  late  journeys  in  this  country. 
In  the  mean  time,  two  French  travellers,  MM.  Tamisier  and 
Combes,  have  returned  to  Marseille,  after  having  penetrated,  it 
is  said,  as  far  south  as  Shoa,  in  10°  north  latitude,  some  distance 
to  the  southward  of  the  extreme  point  reached  by  M.  Caillaud. 
Unfortunately  these  travellers  were  unprovided  with  instruments, 
and  little  can  therefore  be  expected  from  the  narrative  of  their 
travels,  besides  the  description  of  the  half-dvilized  tribes  with 
whom  they  had  intercourse.  Among  these  were  the  Boren, 
Galla,  and  some  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  who 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  travellers,  and  having  plundered 
them,  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 

The  survey  of  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  Africa  is  still 
carrying  forward  to  Cape  Gardafui  by  the  oflScers  of  the  Indian 
navy,  who  have  also  completed  an  examination  of  the  Island  of 
Soootra,  of  which  a  detailed  description  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Society  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted,  one  of  the  officers 
employed. 

Western  Africa, — Traversing,  in  imagination  only,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  in  this  parallel,  we  reach  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  where  the  survey  of  the  Gold  Coast,  before  alluded  to,  is 
now  carrying  on. 

At  length  we  have  the  gratification  to  announce  the  publication 
of  Captain  Allen  s  excellent  chart  of  the  Quorra,  that  river  which, 
under  the  name  of  Nigir,  has  excited  so  much  interest,  given 
birth  to  so  much  learned  speculation,  and  cost  this  country  so 
many  lives.  The  chart  extends  upwards  from  the  sea  about  four 
hundred  miles,  to  the  large  town  of  Rabbd,  marking  the  depdi  of 
water  and  the  features  of  the  banks,  and  containing  a  very  pic- 
turesque view  of  the  point  where  the  Tchadda  pours  in  its  col- 
lateral stream.  One  of  the  Liverpool  steamers  which  so  gene- 
rously conveyed  Captain  Allen  up  the  river,  in  order  to  examine 
it,  has  remained  at  Fernando  Po,  and  in  her  Mr.  Becroft  has 
again  ascended  the  Quorra,  and  also  the  old  Calabar  river  of  our 
maps,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  branch  of  the  deltoidcJ  mouth 
of  the  Quorra.     This  seems  to  require  confirmation. 

Soutii  Africa. — Here  the  spirit  of  exploration  has  been  latterly 
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very  active.  The  roving  habits  acquired  by  the  boord  near  the 
K^oo^  the  commercial  relations  of  the  colony  with  the  nations  of 
the  interior^  and  the  nature  of  the  country^  all  tend  to  throw  the 
enterprise  of  the  colonists  into  a  channel  favourable  to  geogra- 
phical discovery.  Dr.  Andrew  Smithy  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition which  left  Cape  Town  on  discovery  two  years  since^  has 
recently  arrived  in  London^  bringing  with  him  a  large  collection 
in  various  departments  of  natural  history.  He  has  visited  the 
sources  of  the  Caledon  and  the  Maputa ;  has  ascended  the  heights 
of  the  Caf&arian  Mountains,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  southern 
tropic  in  the  tracks  of  the  traders.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  but 
little  known  of  the  geographical  results  of  his  journey,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  important,  as  his  party  was  well  provided  with 
instruments.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  two  traders  from  the 
colony,  Messrs.  Mehem  and  Jones,  reached  Delagoa  Bay  with 
loaded  waggonS)  being  the  first  to  beat  a  path  which  we  dare  say 
will  soon  be  much  frequented.  Captain  Gardner,  while  seeking 
a  pass  practicable  for  waggons  through  the  Quathlamba  Moun- 
tains fr^  Natal  to  the  Orange  River,  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  sources  of  this  great  stream.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  his 
hasty  search  proved  unsuccessful.  The  country  round  and  im- 
mediately north  of  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River  has  been 
narrowly  examined  by  the  French  Protestant  Missionaries. 

On  the  western  coast  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  have  resumed 
their  labours  in  Great  Namaqua;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  natives,  and  for  the 
spread  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  the  most  worthy  object  of 
geographical  discovery. 

In  this  direction  also  Captain  Alexander  departed  in  Sep- 
tember last  from  Cape  Town,  on  his  way  to  the  Ddmaras  country 
and  to  Walvisch  Bay,  which  he  hoped  to  reach  by  last  March. 
His  route  has  been  by  Clan  William,  and  the  Kamiesberg, 
across  the  Orange  River;  and  by  the  latest  accounts,  dated 
January  1,  1837^  he  was  at  Africaaner's  Kraal,  in  latitude  28"" 
south,  longitude  about  19^  east.  All  his  party  well,  and  only 
waiting  for  a  few  showers  of  rain  to  continue  his  journey  to  the 
northward. 

Mozambique. — M.  Xavier  Botelho,  many  years  resident  in  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  this  coast,  has  lately  published  a  statis- 
tical notice  of  its  establishments ;  for  an  account  of  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  November  last  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

Madagascar. — Of  this  important  island  we  are  still  very  igno- 
rant ;  ncH*  could  any  information  be  gleaned  from  the  natives  who 
have  lately  passed  some  weeks  in  England ;  yet  that  four  out  of 
six  spoke  and  wrote  English  with  faolity,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
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labours  of  the  Missionaries  in  this  country.  We  hope  ere  long 
to  have  a  full  account  of  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  capital, 
Thanaan-arrive^  from  a  Missionary  who  is  intimately  acqiiainted 
with  the  language^  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  communicating 
to  the  natives^  as  far  as  practicable^  some  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization. 

AMERICA. 

North  America. — Traversing  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
America,  we  naturally  follow  the  course  of  our  gallant  countryman 
Back,  in  his  former  voyage,  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  for  600  mUes  down  the  river  which  now  most  appro- 
priately bears  his  name,  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
there  watch  him  carefully  collecting  evidences  in  the  set  of 
the  current — the  direction  of  the  ice — and  the  character  of  the 
drift  wood — for  the  great  probability  of  a  water  communication 
in  or  about  the  parallels  of  69°  or  70°.  In  order  to  supply  the 
few  remaining  links  in  the  chain  of  discovery  which  the  efforts  of 
Parry,  Franklin,  Beechey,  and  the  Rosses  had  thrown  round  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  his  Majesty's  Government,  approving 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Geographical  Society,  again  dis- 
patched Captain  Back,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Terror,  in  June  last, 
for  Repulse  Bay,  or  Wager  Inlet — thence  to  cross  the  supposed 
isthmus  which  separates  the  two  seas,  and  to  continue  along-shore 
to  the  westward,  in  his  boats ;  and  thus,  we  confidently  trust,  by 
determining  the  northern  limits  and  configuration  of  the  American 
Continent,  to  complete  the  stupendous  discoveries  of  the  great 
Columbus. 

Further  to  the  westward  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  pursu- 
ing their  avocations  over  an  unknown  country,  are  annually  making 
fresh  discoveries ;  and  at  this  moment  some  of  their  servants  are 
exploring  a  track  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Port  Tumagain, 
with  the  hope  of  tracing  the  220  miles  of  coast  that  are  yet 
unknown  between  that  point  and  Captain  James  Ross's  farthest. 

Greenland, — Captain  James  Ross,  R.N.,  in  his  recent  voyage 
in  search  of  the  missing  whalers,  has  obtained  some  new  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  translation  of  Graah's 
Voyage  to  Greenland,  just  published  by  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, will  enable  the  English  reader  to  judge  of  the  probabilities 
that  may  yet  remain  of  discovering  the  supposed  lost  colonies  on 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

Canada. — An  arduous  survey  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence, 
by  Captain  Bayfield,  R.N.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  has  for  several  years  been  in  progress ;  and  so 
valuable  are  his  charts  acknowledged  to  be,  that  the  pilots  of 
Quebec  petitioned  government  for  their  immediate  pubUcation. 
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They  are  now  published^  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  river — for  the  lower  part^  the  scale  is  an  inch  to 
two  miles  and  a  half.  To  navigators  frequenting  the  St.  Lawrence 
these  charts  will  prove  an  invaluable  boon. 

United  States. — A  large  map  of  the  United  States^  in  twenty- 
four  sheets^  on  the  scale  of  twelve  inches  to  a  degree^  compiled 
from  general  surveys  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Burr,  Topographer  to  the 
Congress,  is  now  engraving  in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith, 
and  will  shortly  be  in  course  of  publication  in  the  tinited  States ; 
but  preparations  have  been  long  in  progress  for  an  elaborate  tri- 
angulation  of  the  whole  union — ^instruments  of  the  most  refined 
construction  have  been  gradually  provided — and  a  short  trial, 
comprising  about  eighty  miles  along  the  coast,  has  been  already 
made  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hassler,  whose  well-known 
talents  as  a  mathematician  and  an  observer  give  more  than  pro- 
mise that  this  splendid  undertaking  will  equal  anything  yet  exe- 
cuted in  the  old  continent.  How  singular  that  a  country  which  has 
made  such  gigantic  strides  in  arts  and  in  science,  in  such  a  short 
period,  should  not  yet  have  established  a  National  Observatory! 
But  Congress,  we  learn  with  much  satisfaction,  are  now  about  to 
wipe  away  this  just  reproach;  and  we  can  also  congratulate  the 
scientific  world  on  the  steps  which  our  own  government  is  now 
taking  to  erect  an  observatory  at  Toronto,  the  capital  of  L^pper 
Canada. 

Mexico. — The  great  interest  attached  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
mains discovered  in  this  country  have  lately  elicited  two  memoirs 
on  the  subject;  one  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Vetch.  R.E.,  who 
spent  many  years  there — the  other  by  Dr.  Von  Martins,  inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich : 
the  latter  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  nation  of  Toltecs  never 
existed,  but  that  it  was  a  name  applied  to  the  Astecs,  who  erected 
the  pyramids  of  Cholula,  &c.,  Toltec,  Dr.  Von  Martius  says, 
signifying  '  builder.' 

Herr  Carl  Nebel,  of  Hamburg,  has  just  completed  the 
twelve  Numbers,  containing  his  voyage  to  Mexico,  beautifully 
illustrated ;  and  now  that  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  tra- 
velling there  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  many  wandering 
countrymen  will  turn  their  steps  to  Mexico,  where  are  yet  many 
discoveries  to  be  made,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  that  inte- 
resting subject,  the  migration  of  nations, — and  thus  complete  the 
work  that  Humboldt  has  so  well  begun. 

Central  America. — The  eastern  shores  of  this  country  have  just 
been  accurately  surveyed  by  Captain  Owen,  R.N.  Commencing 
at  Cape  Catoche,  the  north-eastern  point  of  Yucatan,  the  survey 
has  been  continued  down  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and  along  the 
Poyais  shore,  to  Cape  Gr^xias  a  Dios,  and  from  thence, to  the 
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southward  as  far  as  the  Rio  San  Juan.  But  Captain  Owen's 
skill  and  resources  have  not  been  confined  to  that  shore ; — ^they 
have  new-modelled  the  charts  of  that  most  intricate  group,  the 
Bahama  Isles ;  he  has  corrected  numerous  errors  in  those  of  Ja- 
maica^ Haiti^  and  Cuba,  and  after  minutely  examining  the  Bank 
of  Demerara,  he  surveyed  that  river  for  200  miles  from  its  mouth. 
On  the  western  shores  a  survey  is  carrying  on  under  Captain 
Belcher,  R.N.,  whose  present  ground  is  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Panama  and  California ;  but  he  will  ultimately  unite  the  surveys 
of  Captain  Fitz  Roy  to  the  discoveries  of  Vancouver  and  Beechey ; 
and  thus  will  the  British  government  present  to  the  mariner  and 
geographer  the  noble  gift  of  a  correct  and  uniform  representation 
of  the  whole  western  coast  of  America  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Behring's  Straits,  comprising  a  space  of  upwards  of  9000  miles. 
Of  the  interior  we  have  some  routes  of  travellers,  &c. ;  and  a 
general  memoir  on  the  country,  by  Colonel  Galindo,  will  be  found 
in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  vi. 

The  ruins  of  the  nameless  city,  or  cities,  near  Palenque,  as  also 
of  Itzalan,  have  been  beautifully  drawn  by  Mr.  Waldeck,  and  are 
now,  we  are  informed,  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris. 

West  Indies, — The  survey  of  this  archipelago  of  islands,  cays, 
and  shoals,  is  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Hydrographic 
Oflfice,  and  executed  by  Lieutenant  Barnet,  R.N.,  whose  inde- 
fatigable labours  on  the  vast  and  dangerous  cays  near  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  have  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  West 
Indian  navigator.  Much  useful  information  will  also  be  found 
in  Sir  Andrew  Halliday's  lately  pubUshed  work  on  the  natural 
and  physical  history  of  these  islands. 

South  America. — Before  proceeding  further  with  a  country 
that  recalls  to  us  at  every  step  that  excellent  traveller  Baron 
Humboldt,  we  must  notice  his  valuable  work  entitled  *'  Examen 
Critique  de  la  Geograpliie  du  nouveau  Continent,  aux  15me  et 
]6me  siecles," — in  which  the  author  thoroughly  examines  all  the 
claims  of  pretenders  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world — points 
out  when  the  name  of  America  was  first  applied  to  it — and  fully 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  pretensions,  by  means  of  which  the 
prenomen  of  Vespucius  has  become  unalterably  affixed  to  the 
largest  portion  of  the  globe. 

Brazil, — Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omit  the  excellent  collection 
of  Noticias  para  a  Historia  e  Geoqrafia  da^  Nojgoes  Ultramarimu, 
throwing  much  light  on  the  early  voyages  of  the  enterprizing 
Portuguese  navigators,  which  are  pubhshing  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Lisbon,  and  are  ably  illustrated  with  notes  by  the 
Senhor  de  Macedo. 

Cfuayana. — Commencing  on  the  northern  coast,  the  river  Esse- 
quibo  and  its  tributaries  have  been  traced  by  Mr.  Scbomboig; 
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nnder  the  direction  of  the  Geographical  Society,  to  within  two 
degrees  and  a  half  of  the  Equator — he  has  fixed  many  positions 
on  it  astronomically— obtained  much  information  respecting  the 
natives — and  made  a  valuable  collection  in  natural  history.  In 
October  last  Mr.  Schomburg  ascended  the  river  Courantine  as 
far  as  4®  16'  north  latitude,  where  a  series  of  cataracts  obliged 
him  to  return ;  the  river  was  there  900  yards  wide,  and  its  level 
530  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Schomburg,  by  the  last 
accounts,  on  Dec.  1,  had  begun  to  ascend  the  river  Berbice,  with 
the  hope  of  reaching  the  line  of  separation  of  waters  between  the 
Amazons  and  the  Essequibo. 

In  French  Guyane  MM.  Bauve  and  Leprieur  have  explored 
the  river  Oyapok,  and  part  of  the  Marony — some  of  the  details 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographies 

Amazfms, — ^This  mighty  river  has  been  explored  by  two  British 
officers,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Lowe,  who  have  shown  that  an  easy 
navigable  passage  exists  from  the  town  of  Pozuzu  on  the  Pachitea, 
i\4thin  300  miles  of  Lima,  by  the  rivers  Ucayali  and  the  Amazons 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  a  fact  which  may  prove  of  incalculable 
importance  to  the  rising  states  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Peru, — General  MUler  has  accomplished  a  journey  of  150 
miles  both  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Cuzco,  and  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  hydrography  of  that  part  of  the  country 
in  tracing  the  course  of  a  river  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  great  river  Purus,  if  not  the  river  itself. 

Rio  de  la  Plata, — An  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  country  has  just  been  made  by  Don  Pedro  de  Angelis,  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  '  Coleccion  de  DocumentoSy  &c.,  relative  to 
the  History  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  being  a  collection  of  original 
documents,  some  of  especial  value  to  the  topographer,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  journal  of  Don  Luis  de  la  Cruz,  who  in  1806  crossed 
the  Andes  and  the  Pampas,  to  establish  a  road  from  Concepcion 
in  Chile  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  work  is  enriched  with  valuable 
notes  by  the  editor ;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  the  mem- 
bers of  a  new  republic  profiting  by  the  first  moment  of  political 
tranquillity  to  collect  and  publish  the  original  papers  connected 
with  the  history  of  their  country. 

Another  original  document  on  this  part  of  South  America, 
namely,  the  ^  Diary  of  Don  Basilio  Villarino,'  who  explored  the 
Rio  Negro,  in  1782,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
has  been  commimicated  to  the  Geographical  Society  by  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish. 

M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny's  beautiful  work  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Republic  of  La  Plata,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  is  pub- 
lishing at  Paris,  and  has  reached  its  twelfth  number ;  and  Dr. 
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Rengger^s  '  Reise  nach  Paraguay,'  just  published  at  Aarau^  gives 
us  the  results  of  eight  years'  residence  in  that  country. 

Patagonia. — Proceeding  southwards  along  the  shores  of  this 
vast  continent,  we  now  come  to  the  account  of  an  expedition  just 
completed,  which  has  brought  home  a  greater  mass  of  accurate 
geographical  information  than  any  expedition  since  the  voyages  of 
Cook  and  of  Flinders ;  namely,  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Pata- 
gonia, Terra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  and  Peru,  by  Captain  Fitz 
Roy,  R.N.,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Beagle.  Beginning  with  the 
southern  bank  of  the  wide  Rio  de  la  Plata,  every  mile  of  the 
coast  thence  to  Cape  Horn  was  closely  surveyed  and  laid  down 
on  a  large  scale;  each  harbour  and  anchorage  was  planned; 
thirty  miles  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  two  hundred  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  were  examined  and  laid  down, 
and  a  chart  was  made  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  To  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Horn,  from  the  parallel  of  47°  south  to  the  river 
of  Guayaqml,  only  3**  south  of  the  Equator,  the  whole  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru  have  been  surveyed ;  nor  has  any  port  or  road- 
stead been  omitted.  Of  the  Chonos  Archipelago  no  chart 
existed.  Of  Chiloe  the  best  Spanish  charts  were  twenty-five 
miles  in  error  in  latitude.  Among  numerous  other  heights  mea- 
sured, the  Volcano  of  Aconcagua  was  proved  to  be  23,300  feet 
above  the  sea ;  thus  taking  rank  as  third  in  height  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes.  A  .detailed  description  of  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Concepcion  in  1835 ;  a  valuable  collection  in  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  history,  by  Mr.  Darwin ;  together  with  sixty 
charts,  on  the  scale  of  12  inches  to  a  degree,  and  one  hundred 
plans,  and  innumerable  views,  besides  meteorologic  journals  and 
tide  registers,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
attest  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  this  service  was  con- 
ducted.* Quitting  the  coasts  of  South  America,  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  the  dangerous  Archipelago,  and  the  Keeling  Islands  were 
examined,  and  a  chronometric  chain  of  measurement  by  twenty- 
two  time-keepers,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  carried,  from  east 
to  west,  round  the  globe. 

A  summary  of  this  voyage,  giving  all  the  most  important 
positions  obtained,  and  the  chief  practical  results,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  while  the 
more  detailed  narrative  of  its  various  incidents  is  preparing  to 
meet  the  eagerness  i^^hich  the  public  always  feel  in  a  series  of 
operations  so  wisely  planned  and  so  ably  conducted. 

It  were  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Royal  Premium  "for  the 

*  It  is  tight  to  mention  that  this  service  was  most  materially  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluential exeitions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  British  Consul-Geneial  at  Lima,  and  by  the  liberal 
and  active  co-operatioa  of  Don  Eduaido  Carrasco,  hydrograpber  in  Peru. 
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enoouragement  of  geographical  sdence  and  discovery/'  has  been 
awarded  to  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  R.N.^  as  commander  of  this 
expedition. 

AUSTRALIA. 

New  South  fFaIe».-*The  exploring  party  under  Mi^or  Mit- 
chell, SoTFeyor-General  of  this  Colony,  returned  to  Sydney  at 
the  a»nmenc6ment  of  the  past  year,  having  traced  the  river 
Darling  (discovered  by  Sturt  in  1828)  to  lat.  S^!"  30'  S.,  long. 
142^  30'  east  of  Greenwich.  In  March,  1836,  Major  Mitchell 
4igain  started  on  discovery,  and  within  ^ese  few  days  we  have 
l^tfnt  that  he  has  succeeded  in  tradng  the  Darling  into  the 
Murray;  has  crossed  to  the  southward,  and  struck  the  coast 
near  Portland  Bay>  in  141^^^  east  longitude,  about  150  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Port  Phillip,  where  the  party  had  received  sup- 
phes  from  the  whalers,  and  were  to  return  by  land  to  Sydney,  a 
distance,  in  a  direct  line,  of  600  miles.  The  details  of  this 
expedition  have  not  yet  reached  England. 

Aifiother  journey,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  already  well  known 
as  having  been  the  first  to  strike  out  a  route  from  Sydney  to  Port 
Phillip  in  1824,  has  been  effected  from  Sydney  to  the  south- 
eastern extreme  of  Australia  at  Cape  Howe,  and  thence  to 
Wilson's  Promontory  at  its  southern  point.  The  details  are  not 
yet  known. 

South  AudraUa.-^Tbe  colony  recently  established  in  Spencer's 
Gulf  has  sent  home  a  cheering  account  of  its  prospects,  and  of 
the  quality  of  the  land. 

fVestem  AusircUia. — From  the  colony  at  Swan  River,  the 
Surveyor-General  has  lately  penetrated  upwards  of  150  miles 
east,  and  then  eighty  miles  to  the  northward,  but  the  results  are 
not  known.  A  road  has  been  traced  to  the  settlement  at  King 
George's  Sound,  and  is  said  to  pass  dnrough  a  fine  country. 

North- Western  AtutraUa. — Nothing  has  hitherto  been  done 
<ni  this  perhaps  the  most  promising  spot  for  discovery  in  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia ;  but  the  expedition  shortly  about  to  leave 
England  for  Swan  River  will  doubtless  be  enabled  to  throw  more 
or  less  light  on  some  of  the  great  geographical  problems  which 
attract  attention  to  this  remarkable  country. 

The  nautical  part  under  the  command  of  Captain  Widdiam, 
R.N.,  will  probably  proceed  at  once  to  Dampier's  Archipelago, 
and  prosecute  examination  in  that  quctfter  before  proceeding  to 
the  survey  of  Torres  Straits.  In  the  mean  time,  two  young 
officers  of  His  Msgesty's  army.  Lieutenant  Grey,  83rd  r^;iment, 
and  Lieutenant  Lushington,  9th  regiment,  volunteers  in  the 
cause  of  discovery,  will  be  landed  with  their  party  at  Swan  River, 
-and  there  make  arrangements,  guided  by  the  best  local  information, 
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for  prosecuting  researches  in  tke  quarter  which  it  is  considered 
most  probable  may  lead  to  important  gec^sphical  discoveries. 

Pacific  Ocean. — This^  as  has  been  well  remarked^  is  the 
domain  of  Vice- Admiral  Krusenstem ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  navigators  for  the  care  with  which  he  registers  every 
new  islet  discovered  in  this  vast  Archipelago.  We  learn  on  the 
authority  of  our  most  recent  circumnavigatoni  that  Krusenstem's 
diarts  are  the  only  guides  in  these  seas>  and  we  cordially  join 
with  the  Admiral  in  his  Introducticm  to  his  last  Supplement, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  heavy  responsibility  which  map-makers 
incur  in  republishing  charts  full  of  inaccuracies,  when  the  means 
for  improving  them  to  a  great  extent  are  quite  within  their  reach. 

The  omission  of  any  notice  of  what  has  been  done  towards  the 
geographical  distribution  of  man,  animals,  and  plants , — of  all 
woiks  on  edm<^raphy,  or  the  dassificadon  of  mankind  according 
to  languages,  religions,  (Stc,  on  meteorology,  and  other  important 
branches  of  strict  geographical  inquiry,  will  strike  the  most  cur- 
sory reader  of  this  sketch,  but  time  would  not  allow  of  touching 
on  the  subject 

Having  brieflv  mentioned  what  has  been  done,  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  expeditions  from  other 
countries  now  in  progress : — 

Captain  Laplace,  well  known  for  his  Voyage  autowr  du  Monde 
in  LaPaiooTite,  in  18dO-dd,  has  again  safled  on  board  U  Arthenuse, 
on  another  voyage  round  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  Captain  Du  Petit  Thenars  has  sailed  in 
La  Venus,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  also  on  a  voyage  round  the 
globe. 

Captain  Dumom  d*UTville,'Oompanion  of  Duperr^,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Astroldbeinhet  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in 
18d6-09>  is  shortly  to  sail  from  Toulon,  to  endeavour  to  follow 
the  trade  of  Weddell  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean — thence  to  visit 
the  Polynesian  Islands,  where  he  will  doubtless  obtain  mudi  ad* 
ditional  information  to  that  he  has  already  given  us  respectii^  the 
nadves  and  languages  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe. 

From  the  United  States  of  America  an  expeditkMi,  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  some  fitted  for  exploring  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
provided  with  the  best  instruments  thdt  the  various  capitals  ot 
Europe  could  supply,  is  shortly  to  sail  on  a  voyage,  from  whidi 
we  may  confidently  expect  some  im}xntant  results. 

We  cannot  condude  this  imperfect  and  hasty  dcetch  of  the 
Process  of  Oeograjdiy  without  recording  our  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  sister  assodalions,— of  the  Geographical 
Sode^  of  Berlin,  directed  by  the  able  and  sealoits  geographer 
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Professor  Hitter,  whieb  has  just  held  its  fourth  anniversary, — of 
M.  Vander-Maelen,  whose  establishment  at  Brussels  is  in  itself  a 
society, — and  especially  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  now 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  existence.  Besides  its  monthly  bulle- 
tins, it  has  completed  five  volumes  of  a  Recueil  de  M^moires, 
some  of  them  of  great  interest ;  and  particularly  that  on  the 
Orographic  de  T  Europe.  The  two  last  contain  the  Relation  of 
Rubruquis,  and  the  Geography  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  M.  A. 
Jaubert.     The  work  of  Abu-1-feda  is  soon  to  follow. 

Neither  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  liberaUty  with  which 
during  each  of  the  three  past  years  this  Society  has  awarded  a 
medal  for  discovery  to  three  of  our  countrymen — Burnes,  Ross, 
and  Back.  May  the  mutual  correspondence  of  the  several  Socie- 
ties, and  the  exchange  of  information,  stimulate  each  other  to 
press  forward  in  the  cause  of  geography !  and  we  hail  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Geographical  Society  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (the 
news  of  which  has  only  this  day  reached  us),  headed  by  the  names 
of  Kriegk  and  of  Meidinger,  as  an  earnest  that  many  valuable 
labourers  are  about  to  take  a  share  in  promoting  the  object  for 
which  we  are  instituted — the  advancement  of  geographical  science 
and  discovery. 


XV. — A  brief  Account  of  an  Ascent  of  the  Old  Calabar  River  in 
1836.     By  R.  K.  Oldfield,  Esq.     Read  June  12,  1837. 

[The  following  pages  were  accompanied  by  an  eye  sketch  of  part  of 
the  river,  but  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  lay 
them  down  on  any  of  our  maps  or  charts.] 

Accounts  from  Fernando  Po  state  that  Messrs.  Becroft  and 
Oldfield,  of  that  island,  have  been  with  the  steamer  Quorra  about 
120  miles  up  the  Cross  or  Calabar  river,  and  beyond  the  place 
where  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Coulthurst  turned  back  in  1832.* 
It  appears  that  a  people  called  Itus,  residing  at  a  town  named 
Ohl  Ecricok  in  the  Enyon  country,  have  for  many  years  been  at 
war  with  the  natives  of  Calabar,  who  are  obliged  to  pass  this 
town  on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Qua  and  Boson  countries. 
The  Itu  people  are  well  known  for  their  thievish  propensities, 
and  wish  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  canoes  passing  their  town ;  and  the 
reason  they  assign  is,  that  the  Calabarians  disturb  the  fish  of  the 
river  before  their  town,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
for  it.     The  merchant  vessels  at  Calabar  for  palm  oil  have  this 

*  See  Joumsl  R,  G.  S.>  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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season  tnffered  eonsiderable  detention  in  eonteqnenoe  of  this  j)a- 
l(xiDer,  and  therefore  Duke  Ephraim  and  King  Ejamba  folicited 
Messrs.  Becroft  and  Oldfield  to  take  them  up  the  river  in  the 
Quorra  steam-boat  as  far  as  the  town  of  Old  Ecriook^  and  try  to 
bring  the  natives  of  that  place  to  some  better  understanding. 

Friday,  September  30tt,  1836  (says  Mr.  Oldfield's  journal), 
the  steamer  proceeded  up  the  river^  having  on  board  Duke 
Ephraim^  King  Eyamba^  Prince  Orf  Young,  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  of  Calabar,  accompanied  by  numerous  well-manned  and 
armed  canoes  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing.  In  the 
centre  of  each  canoe  was  a  bamboo  house,  and  in  the  bow  was 
mounted  a  large  gun  (either  a  four  or  six-pounder)  on  a  carriage. 
Most  of  the  canoes  were  decorated  with  four  or  five  flags ;  indeed 
flags  of  all  nations  were  displayed  to  the  breeze. 

At  Ih.  SOm.  P.M.  rounded  the  point  of  what  is  called  Cross 
River,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  and  entered  a  fine  reach  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  with  from  two  to  seven  fathoms  water.  Many 
islands  were  visible,  and  between  them  large  sheets  of  water.  The 
steamer  grounded  twice,  bnt  soon  got  off  when  the  tide  made. 
We  then  entered  a  reach  nearly  two  miles  long,  with  a  strong 
current,  islands  and  mangrove  trees  in  every  direction.  After 
being  a  few  hours  under  way,  we  passed  a  small  village  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion :  having  passed  the  estuary,  we  had  expected  to  see  a  narrow 
river  more  like  a  creek ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  entered  a  splendid 
reach,  800  yards  wide,  with  three  fathoms  water,  atid  running  in 
a  N.  by  E.  directicm ;  this  we  named  Maconochie  Reach.  Shortly 
after  we  passed  a  pretty  island,  thickly  wooded,  to  the  west,  and 
called  it  Becroft's  Island.  The  river  widened  as  we  proceeded, 
and  the.  country  began  to  assume  a  more  enlivening  appearance, 
having  abundance  of  cabbage  and  bamboo  trees  on  the  banks. 
A  few  huts  only  were  to  be  seen  on  the  east  bank,  and  part  of  a 
rilli^e  washed  away,  the  land  being  overflown  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  next  reach  we  entered  ran  N.W.  by  N.,  with  huts 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  a  beautiful  island  thickly  wooded,  its 
banks  also  covered  with  water,  which  strongly  resembled  Sunday 
Island  in  the  Quorra.  King  Eyamba  informed  us  that  near  to 
this  place  there  was  a  town  named  Berruk-bah,  where  the  women 
always  brought  forth  twins.  In  this  reach,  which  was  named 
Oldfield  Reach,  is  situated  the  town  of  Ecriook,  almost  con- 
cealed from  view  by  trees  and  underwood,  in  a  bay  on  the  west 
bank,  which  is  here  100  feet  high ;  the  width  of  the  river  in 
this  part  is  upwards  of  a  mile.  In  the  evening  we  went  on  shore. 
The  ascent  to  the  town  is  difficult  and  almost  perpendicular ;  the 
soil  is  day  with  red  sand.  There  were  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  fine 
cattle  grazing  in  the  market-place.    The  king  is  named  Tom 
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Ecrieok :  he  is  an  elderly  man  of  a  dark-yellow  colour,  and  has 
been  frequently  trading  with  masters  of  ships  at  Calabar.  We 
called  upon  him,  and  had  to  pass  through  seven  court-yards :  the 
houses  are  built  in  the^Ibu  style^  with  platforms:  the  room  in 
which  we  were  was  low,  the  walls  built  of  mud,  and  for  a  seat  we 
had  a  platform  of  mud,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  pedestal 
made  of  soft  clay  smoothed  and  painted  black.  In  most  of  the 
yards  the  blood  of  animals  was  sprinkled  on  the  ground  as  fetish 
for  war.  The  old  gentleman  invited  us  to  dine  the  following  day 
at  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  town  gun  would  fire.  Our  feast  con- 
nsted  of  goats'  flesh,  fish,  palm  oil,  and  pepper,  a  common  dish 
in  Africa.  Crowds  of  women  and  children  came  out  to  see  us, 
but  ran  away  as  we  approached  them,  quite  afraid.  We  saw  a 
female,  an  Albino,  with  white  curly  hair,  red  eyes,  and  white 
skin.  When  I  requested  to  see  her,  she  ran  away,  and  was  brought 
to  us,  struggling,  and  much  afraid.  At  the  back  of  this  town  is  a 
very  fine  and  populous  country,  named  Egbo  Syra,  the  natives  of 
whnrh  supply  those  who  reside  on  the  baidcs  of  the  river  widi  bul- 
kx^ks,  slusep,  and  goats,  and  large  quantities  of  palm  oiL 

Oct  3. — At  tw^ve  o'clock  we  weighed  and  at  one  anchored 
fcH*  a  few  minutes  oS  a  village  named  Headem.  This  last  reach, 
which  is  a  very  fine  one,  is  nearly  seven  miles  long.  At  Ifih.  45m. 
we  had  entered  another  fine  reach  running  N.  and  S.,  which  was 
named  Laird's  Reach,  with  high  banks  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
which  still  continues  to  wind.  It  is  now  1300  yards  wide,  the 
country  very  fine,  and  the  scenery  picturesque.  We  passed  the 
^te  of  two  towns  whiph  King  Eyamba  had  set  fire  to  last  year. 
The  river  begins  to  narrow  considerably  a  few  hundred  yards 
above  two  islands  which  we  called  Mary  and  Mitchell,  and  again 
suddenly  widens  into  an  admirably  fine  reach  which  we  named 
Blunt*s  Reach,  running  W.S.W.  In  the  evening  about  five  we 
anchored  off  the  town  of  Old  Ecrieok,  at  about  100  yards  from 
the  shore.     The  country  here  appears  to  become  hilly. 

The  town  of  Old  Ecrieok  is  ntuated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the 
south-west  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  £50  feet  above  its  level : 
round  the  houses  is  a  cleared  space ;  beyond  this,  on  each  side,  and 
above  the  town  on  the  hill,  is  a  complete  forest  of  high  trees. 
We  remained  here  five  days,  and  returned  to  Calabar  on  the  8th 
February.  The  latitude  of  Old  Ecrieok  is  &  4(y  N.,  long. 
8*^  lO'  East  ot  Greenwich. 

With  respect  to  this  river,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  it 
ao  large,  and  deep ;  the  estuary  of  the  Calabar  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  Quorra,  but  it  in  not  quite  so  wide  and  deep  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  £^  and  3 
kaoCg  per  hour. 

Ftma  the  infonHUticm  of  several  respectable  traders,  we  learn 
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that  the  rivor  continues  its  course  from  the  N.W.,  and  that  it  has 
deep  water  a  great  many  days'  journey  up.  At  the  spot  whence 
we  returned  down  the  river,  the  reach,  which  we  named  Beau- 
fort's Reach,  comes  from  the  N.E.,  and  appeared  to  widen  con- 
siderably as  far  as  we  could  see.  The  following  facts  may  be 
noticed :  several  men  from  the  Boson  country  came  on  board, 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  fetish  worn  round  the  head  and  arms 
being  made  of  leather,  and  precisely  the  same  as  worn  by  the 
natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra.  One  person  had  a  fetish 
encircling  his  head  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Abboka,  the 
good  king  of  Adamugo  (on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra)  usually 
wore :  the  houses  at  Ecricok  and  Calabar  are  built  in  the  same- 
style ;  the  inside  walls  are  also  painted  in  the  same  manner,  with 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  circles.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself — Is  the  Cross  or  Calabar  river  a  branch  of  the  Quorra  or 
Shary?  From  what  has  now  been  stated,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  I  regret  want  of  time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter 
into,  as  the  vessel  is  on  the  point  of  sailing,  both  myself  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Becroft,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
Quorra,  running  out  of  this  river  between  the  confluence  of  the 
Shary  and  Ibu.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  between  the  natives  higher  up  and  the  Ibu 
country ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  the  slaves 
sold  by  the  Calabar  chiefs  are  natives  of  Ibu  and  Nufl  on  the 
banks  of  the  Quorra. 


XVI. — Is  the  Old  Calabar  a  branch  of  the  Riter  Quorra? — By 
Captain  William  Allen,  Royal  Navy.  Read  June  26, 1837. 

The  account  of  the  recent  ascent  of  the  river  Calabar  by  Messrs. 
Oldfield  and  Becroft,  in  the  Quorra  steamer,  which  was  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  has  revived  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  in  the  hydrography  of  that  portion  of 
Africa  connected  with  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  in  which 
it  will  readily  be  beUeved  I  take  a  more  than  common  share  of 
interest — and  which  will,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
the  freedom  of  any  remarks  I  may  be  obliged  to  make  upon  the 
account  of  this  voyage.  Mr.  Oldfield  is  too  well  known  as  an 
African  traveller,  being  one  of  the  three  officers  only  who  have 
survived  the  expedition  up  the  river  Quorra  in  1833-4,  not  to 
entitle  his  opinions  to  some  consideration ;  but  as  I  happen  to 
differ  from  him  on  this  subject,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my  reasons 
frankly.     My  only  object  is  to  elicit  truth ;  and  the  discussion 
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may  lead  to  the  clearing  np  of  the  point  at  issue,  which  will  be 
one  more  step  gained  towards  our  acquaintance  with  that  hitherto 
imperfectly  known  continent. 

A  company  of  British  merchants  at  Liverpool  having,  in  1832, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  exploring 
the  river  Quorra,  they  very  libendly  acceded  to  the  request  of 
Government  that  a  naval  officer  might  accompany  it.  I  was  or- 
dered on  this  service,  and  was  enabled  to  lay  down  a  chart  of  the 
ri>'er  Quorra,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  from  the  sea. 
Shortly  after  my  return,  I  was  desired  to  furnish  a  report  to  Lord 
Auckland,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  this  very  ques- 
tion— the  connexion  of  the  Old  Calabar  and  the  Quorra.  I  may, 
therefore,  here  briefly  ghre  the  substance  of  the  report  I  made  on 
that  occasion,  and  then  examine  the  account  of  the  recent  voyage 
of  the  steamer  Quorra. 

Although  many  of  my  ailments  may  appear  speculative, 
being  drawn  from  analogy,  in  support  of  actual  observation  on 
that  branch  which  brought  me  to  the  sea,  yet  I  can  confidently 
assert  my  belief,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Quorra, 
there  is  no  divergent  to  the  left  or -eastward  which  can  at  all  com- 
pete with  the  new  branch ;  and  while  I  must  admit  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  openings  of  any  branches  of  the  river  above  Ibu, 
on  account  of  its  great  breadth  and  the  frequent  intervention  of 
islands,  I  presume  that  this  preservation  of  its  breadth  as  far  as 
Ibu,  may  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  continuity  of 
the  main  stream ;  also  that  the  presence  of  islands  is  a  guarantee 
that  whatever  openings  may  be  hidden  by  them,  are  of  affluents 
and  not  of  divergents.  There  are,  indeed,  8  and  IS  miles,  re- 
spectively, above  the  Bonny  branch,  (which  is  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  shallow.  Lander  having  found  it  dry  in  June)  two  small 
branches,  which  may  possibly  return  to  the  parent  stream,  but 
this  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  The  lower  of  these  I 
found,  in  November,  to  be  very  shallow,  and  although  the  upper 
one  has  good  depth  of  water  across  the  entrance,  there  is  within 
a  large  sand-bank,  and  it  is  much  too  narrow  to  be  considered  as 
the  principal  outlet  of  the  mighty  Quorra.  Admitting,  however, 
that  they  may  be  much  more  important  than  I  thought  them,  there 
are  still  two  reasons  why  they  cannot  reach  the  sea  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Old  Calabar :  the  first  is,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
given  point,  they  must  depart  from  the  previous  course  of  the 
grand  stream,  without  any  obstructing  cause,  at  an  angle  of  90'' 
nearly,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Delta  would  certainly 
be  an  anomaly  in  the  course  of  rivers.  The  second  objection  is, 
that  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  destination,  they  must  be  made  to 
traverse,  or  at  all  events  to  run  parallel  with,  a  range  of  low  hills 
which  I  saw  about  ten  miles  above  them,  stretching  from  the  east- 
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em  bank  of  the  Quorra  towards  the  8.E. ;  and  I  think  h  would 
also  be  a  novelty  to  see  a  river  pursuing  its  course  at  the  fixit  of  m 
range  of  elevated  land,  while  it  throws  off  divei^nts  to  6mn  a 
Delia  between  the  high  land  and  the  sea. 

To  the  northward  of  these  hills  there  is  almost  a  continual 
succession  of  high  land  to  the  Kong  Mountains ;  so  that  abovfe 
this  point  the  river  cannot  branch  off,  since  I  believe  it  is  never 
known  that  a  river  separates  its  waters  before  arriving  at  the  verge 
of  the  alluvial  formaUon. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  invalidate  the  claim  to  importance 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  river,  I  will  mention  two  ctrcumstanccs 
which  I  think  are  almost  conclusive  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Nun — my  peculiar  braiuch.  The  first  is,  that  it  preserves  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  course  of  the  undivided  stream ;  the 
second,  that  it  carries  its  alluvium  further  into  the  sea  than  any 
other  branch ;  which  may  easfly  be  seen  by  the  mere  inspection 
of  the  chart,  where  the  Rio  Nun  forms  the  vertex  ot  the  Delta 
called  Cape  Formoso.  I  may  also  adduce  the  general  depth  of 
water  in  this  branch,  combined  with  the  dangerous  bar  atite 
mouth.  These  facts  are  common  to  all  large  rivers  which  form  a 
Delta,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  the  volume  of 
water  dischai^ed,  the  greater  is  the  deposit  at  its  embouchure. 

Let  us  now  see  what  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  the  recent  voyage  of  the  Quorra  steamer  up  the  Old  Calabar 
river.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  not  surpnsii^  that 
Mr.  Oldfield  should  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
the  Calabar  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Quorra,  as  he  could  only  com- 
pare his  track  with  Lander's  chart ;  which,  if  my  observations  in 
1834  are  correct,  places  the  Quorra  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Tchadda  nearly  one  degree  and  a  half  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

As  the  eye-sketch  of  the  river  does  not  commence  until  they 
had  advanced  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  there  was  no  starting  point 
from  which  to  lay  it  down  on  my  chart  of  the  course  of  the 
Quorra,  except  by  working  backwards  from  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  Old  Ecricok,  which  Mr.  Oldfield  has  fortunately  given.* 
The  information,  however,  whidi  he  has  furnished,  so  far  from 
establishing  his  opinion  that  the  Old  Calabar  is  a  branch  f  of  the 
Quorra,  may  be,  I  think,  adduced  in  support  of  my  own,  namely, 
that  they  are  two  distinct  rivers.  Passing  over  some  minor  points, 
the  first  thing  tangible  in  the  statement  is,  that  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  steamer  '  rounded  the  point  of  the 

*  Yet  uufioriunately  we  are  not  UAd  on  what  data  it  depends,  whether  by  dead 
reckoning,  or  by  obseivations,  nur  where  these  obiervations  were  made. — ^So. 

f  It  cannot  be  Wi%  principal  branch,  by  his  own  showing,  as, '  although  the  estuair 
©f  this  riTer  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Quorra,  it  is  not  so  wide  nor  so  deep  at  the 
same  ditt^ce  fxom  ths  sea.'    Thtis  admitting  the  inperionty  ef  the  N6n« 
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Crow  river  and  entered  a  fine  reach ;'  thus  establishii^  the  fact,  or 
at  all  events  Mr*  Oldfield's  opinion  at  the  time^  that  at  this  point 
there  were  two  rivers>  the  Cross  and  another.  Now  as  there  is 
said  to  be  a  communication  between  the  Quorra  and  the  Old 
Calabar>  we  may  presume  that  at  this  point  the  steamer  left  the 
creek  <»r  branch  which  crones  the  common  Delta>  and  entered  a 
distinct  river^ — the  Old  Calabar^  prc^perly  so  called  at  this  part, 
while  below  it  is  called^  indifferently^  the  Cross  or  Old  Calabar. 
This  idea  recmves  further  confirmation  when  a  little  while  after* 
wards  we  find  it  said> '  having  passed  the  estuary.'  In  the  eye- 
sketdi  oi  the  river^  however^  Old  Calabar  river  is  applied  not  to 
that  which  was  expkred^  but  to  a  stream  which  appears  to  fall  in 
at  that  point ;  this  Mr.  Oldfield  may  perhaps  consider  as  the 
same  river^  or  it  may  have  been  done  inadvertently.  The  general 
course  up  the  river  which  he  ascended  is  described  as  N.W. ; 
this  direction,  i.  e.  S.E.  frcmi  Old  Ecricok,  would  bring  Uie  river 
down  towards  the  Qua  mountain  of  Captain  Owen*s  chart  of  this 
coasts  smA  much  too  far  to  the  eastwM'd  for  the  estuary  as  there 
laid  down,  unless  by  being  deflected  by  the  mountam.  This 
great  sweep,  however,  which  the  river  would  have  to  make,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  account,  nor  even  the  existence  of  the  Qua  or 
Rumby  mountains ;  so  that  their  position  may  be  incorrect.*  They 
are,  perhaps,  farther  in  the  interior^  as  the  natives  of  Old  Cala* 
bar  are  said  to  pass  Old  Ecricok  in  the  way  to  the  Qua  and  Boson 
countries. 

'  Having  passed  the  estuary,'  the  country  is  described  as  ra- 
pidly improring,  the  banks  become  firm  and  elevated ;  and  in 
Oldfield's  Reach  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  'which  is 
100  feet  high,  is  situated  the  (first)  town  of  Ecricok.  The  ascent 
to  the  town  is  steep  and  almost  perpendicular.'  At  the  back  there 
is  a  fine  and  populous  country.  Proceeding  up  the  river  two  or 
three  more  reaches,  he  arrives  at  the  town  of  Old  Ecricdc,  *  situ-* 
ate  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  250  feet  high.'  Although  he  says 
'  this  is  the  part  where  the  country  becomes  high  or  hilly,'  he  has 
before  noticed  elevated  land,  whidi,  although  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  river,  he  doubtless  considered  a  portion  of  the 

same  hill. 

— -  -^ — — 

*  Tbe  pofitioa  of  the  Qua  Mid  Rumby  mountaiiiB  cannot  be  very  inconreet,  as 
ihey  were  fixed  during  the  lurvey  of  this  coast  under  Captain  W.  F.  Owen,  B.  N.,  in 
1826.  The  Qua  mountain  lies  64  miles  N.  17**  W.  of  the  Peak  of  Camaroons  ;  and, 
as  it  was  risible  at  a  distance  of  80  miles,  cannot  be  less  than  5000  feet  abore  tlis 
■e*.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Rumby  range,  situate  44  miles  N.  8*"  B.  of  the  Camar 
roou  Peak,  was  seen  at  more  than  60  miles  distant,  and  the  elefation  may  be  there- 
fore assumed  at  3000  feet ;  while  the  lofty  Camaroon  Peak  (in  lat.  4**  13'  N.  9*  10'  K. 
long.)  rises  to  upwa^s  of  13,000  feet.  Clarence  Peak,  in  Fernando  Po,  only  46 
mi^  distant,  bearing  S.  21*  W.,  ri^es  to  10,700  feet  aboTe  the  sea.  A  section  here, 
in  a  N.N.E.  line,  would  show,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  valleys  in  th^ 
world,  as  there  is  a  depth  of  40  fathoms  between  Fernando  Po  and  the  mamlsnd«— 
8ts  Adnrdty  Chait,  Md  Ows&'ft  Nanatito,  toL  li«  p.  365^--Ssf 
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Here  then  we  have  arrived  at  a  spot  which  must  determine 
whether  the  Old  Calabar  be  a  river  per  se,  or  a  branch  of  the 
Quorra,  since  at  this  point  we  find  it,  before  reaching  the  alluvial 
formation,  ready  to  deposit  the  debris  of  the  higher  countries  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  forming  like  all  great  rivers  a  Delta  at  its 
mouth ;  and,  consequently,  discharging  its  waters  by  numerous 
channels,  into  which  the  main  stream  becomes  divided.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Oldfield  does  not  mention  any  such  divergents,  yet  the  con- 
tinuity of  overflowed  land  warrants  my  saying  that  the  alluvium 
commences  at  Ecricok,  thirty  miles  more  in  the  interior  than  that 
of  the  Quorra — a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  Now  as  I  be- 
lieve, in  no  river,  does  a  division  of  the  waters  take  place  before 
the  commencement  of  the  alluvium,  at  this  part  the  two  rivers  by 
the  hypothesis  should  coincide^  and  Mr.  Oldfield  would  have 
found  himself  just  below  the  last  range  of  hills,  between  Ok6h 
and  Brockedon  Islands ;  which,  as  he  has  passed  that  part  four 
times,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  recognize.  He  has,  however, 
set  the  matter  completely  at  rest  by  giving  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Old  Ecricok,  6°  40/  N.,  and  8°  !(/  E. ;  which  estabUshes 
this  part  of  Old  Calabar  at  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Quorra,  and  having  an  elevated  tract  of 
country  between.  By  Lander's  chart  it  would  be  about  half  that 
distance,  and  he  might  have  concluded  (the  inter\'ention  of  high 
land  being  overlooked)  that  the  two  rivers  have  their  separation 
somewhere  above  Kiri. 

The  accounts  of  the  natives,  that  the  course  up  the  river  is 
N.W.  for  several  days,  is  too  vague  to  be  entitled  to  any  consider- 
ation. Mr.  O.,  indeed,  says  (but  this  is  at  variance  with  his 
chart,  and  one  must  be  a  mistake,)  that  above  Old  Ecricok,  Beau- 
fort's Reach  stretches  away  to  N.E.  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
The  astronomical  position,  however,  that  is  given  makes  the  mean 
course  to  be  N.N.E.  by  compass. 

.  The  coincidences  which  are  mentioned  of  the  huts,  fetishes, 
trade  with  the  Ibu  people  in  slaves  from  Nufi,  &c.,  are  entitled 
to  little  weight,  since  they  only  prove  that  a  considerable  inter- 
course is  carried  on  between  the  natives  of  Ibu  and  those  of  Old 
Calabar,  which  may  easily  be  by  the  Cross  and  other  creeks  inter- 
secting the  great  Delta,  on  which  both  these  towns  are  situated. 
The  unfortunate  Mr.  Coulthurst  is  said  to  have  penetrated  by 
the  Old  Calabar  to  Ibu  ;  but  this  only  proves  the  great  extent  of 
that  country;  and  a  further  proof  is,  that  our  pilot,  Al  Hajji, 
could  not  understand  one  word  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
men  at  Fernando  Po  (said  to  be  from  Ibu),  although  he  spoke 
the  Ibu  language  of  the  Quorra  with  great  fluency. 

These  considerations  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  although 
there  is  doubtless  a  communication  between  the  two  rivers  by  the 
Crossj  which  traverses  their  common  Delta^  like  the  creeks  con- 
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necting  the  various  branches  of  the  Quorra^  the  Old  Calabar  is 
an  independent  river,  having  its  source  far  away  to  the  N.E.,  and 
which^  having  drained  the  S.E.  side  of  the  elevated  range  of  the 
Kong  Mountains,  which  I  have  named  after  his  late  Majesty, 
empties  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Quorra,  forming  with 
it  a  common  Delta.  Nor  is  this  proximity  of  the  embouchures 
angular  with  respect  to  large  rivers,  since  we  find  it  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter :  and  at  the  very  spot  in  ques- 
tion, besides  the  Old  Calabar  and  the  numerous  mouths  of  the 
Quorra,  the  Rio  del  Rey  and  Camaroons,  large  and  distinct 
rivers,  both  fall  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 


XVII.— On  the  Island  of  Old  Providences  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Collett, 
jK.iV.  Communicated  by  Captain  Beaufort,  Royal  Navy, 
F.R.S.,  Corr.  Inst.  France.     Read  22nd  May,  1837. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  of  the  Islands  and  Cays  adjacent,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Richard  Owen,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Thun- 
der, in  1835,  we  visited  the  Island  of  Old  Providence. 

This  small  island,  of  which  no  late  authentic  description  has 
appeared,  claims  attention  from  the  notoriety  of  its  having  been 
the  resort  of  both  former  buccaneers  and  more  modem  privateers, 
as  well  as  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  requires  little  cul- 
tivation to  produce  a  sufficiency  for  the  inhabitants.  Situated 
about  125  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
and  38  miles  only  from  the  edge  of  the  Mosquito  Bank,  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  leagues,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Andrews 
by  the  curious  outline  of  its  abrupt  and  peaked  mountains.  St. 
Andrews  (from  which  it  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather)  bears 
from  it  S.  by  W.  i   W.  47  miles. 

The  positions  of  the  island  and  cays,  as  determined  by  the 
recent  siurey,  are  as  follows  : — 

Lat  North.       Lonj(.  West  of  Greenwich. 

Low  Cay  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  thel    j^o  3^/  35^/        gjo  gQ/  30'' 
Coral  reef  ...         J 


Basalt  Cay  45  feet  high 

North  end  of  Catalina 

Isabel 

Highest  peak,  near  the  centre 

South  point 


130  24'    0"  81°  22'  10" 

13°  23'  40"  81°  22'  10" 

13°  22'  54"  81°  82'    0'' 

13°  21'    0"  81°  21'  50" 


Var.  compass  6°  45'  easterly,  May  1835. 


13°  19'  15"        18P  23'  10" 
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Separated  from  its  northern  end^  by  a  cut  (Mr  channel  of  from, 
fbrty  to  sixty  yards  wide,  is  the  island  of  Banta  Caialina,  1800 
yards  long^  by  1300  in  its  greatest  breadth,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  a  harbour  thence  named,  affording  secure  andiorago 
in  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  fathoms*  Both  these  islands  are 
very  hilly,  and  on  approaching  them,  present  a  del^htful  variety- 
of  beautiful  scenery.  On  the  authority  of  one  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants, the  channel  between  the  islands  is  said  to  have  had  eight 
or  nine  feet  water;  at  present,  however,  it  has,  at  its  eastern 
entrance,  only  two  feet.  This  change  of  depth  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  drift  of  sand  and  stones  from  off  the  reefs,  whence  there 
is  almost  a  constant  set  into  the  cut,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
N.E.  and  E.N.E.  winds. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  islands,  which  may  be  found  on 
reference  to  Ringrose's  Translation  of  the  Lives  of  the  Buccaneers, 
published  in  l684,  the  larger  may  be  identified  as  St.  Catharine, 
of  which  much  mention  is  therein  made.  From  whom,  or  when, 
it  received  its  present  name  of  Old  Providence  it  is  not  easy  to 
say. 

Old  Providence  Is  nearly  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  its  greatest  breadth,  of  an  irregular  oval  shape.  The 
highest  ground,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  point,  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  rises  to  1 190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  from 
this  other  hills,  mostly  wooded  to  their  summits,  diverge  towards 
the  shore,  and  terminate  boldly.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  bank  of  coral  and  coarse  sand,  stretching  to  the  northward 
for  ten  miles  and  a  half:  a  reef,  in  many  parts  dry,  extends  in  a 
northerly  direction,  at  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along 
the  eastern  side,  till  within  about  three  miles  of  the  north-east 
an^le  of  the  bank,  whence  it  trends  west  across  the  bank  for  two 
miles  and  a  half,  having  at  its  western  extremity  a  small  cay,  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  composed  of  coral  sand  and  stones,  brought 
there  by  fishermen  from  the  islands.  On  this  northern  part  of 
the  reef,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  cay. 
His  Majesty's  schooner  Jackdaw  was  wrecked  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  March,  1835.  This  unfortunate  occurrence  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Spanish  plan  of  the  island  with 
which  she  was  supplied,  and  the  best  then  published,  which  only 
made  the  reef  to  extend  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  land  instead 
of  ten  miles,  added  to  a  strong  south-west  current. 

Since  this  time  a  very  accurate  chart  of  the  islands  and  cays  ad- 
jacent has  been  completed  en  the  scale  of  four  inches  to  a  mile> 
which  represents  all  the  features  of  this  extensive  bank  and  coral 
reef  very  minutely*. 

*  The  wreck  of  the  Jaekdair  wai  complete,  and  the  lives  of  the  crew  were  only 
saved  bjr  the  presence  of  mind  and  decision  or  Lieutenant  Bamett,  her  commander, 
whO;  teeing  at  once  the  impossibility  of  ftToidiug  tbl  xeef,  on  lus  veiMl  diiectly  on 
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Thk  rmt  bindiiig  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Island  extends  to, 
and  tenmnates  at,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  its 
southern  pointy  whence  the  soundings  extend  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion from  two  miles  and  a  quarter  to  three  miles.  The  sea  almost 
constantly  breaks  on  the  reef,  so  that  it  can  be  discovered  long 
before  the  bank  is  apjm>ached ;  and  although  the  openings  in  the 
reef  have  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  fathoms  water,  a  passage  is 
seldom  attempted,  except  in  small  vessels.  The  coral  rocky  heads 
within  (t.  €.  to  the  westward  of  the  reef)  are  very  numerous  and 
dangerous,  and  some  «nall  wooded  cays  are  situated  to  the  norths 
ward  of  the  islands. 

Old  Providence  should  always,  if  possible,  be  approached  from 
the  northward  and  by  day,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  N.E.  winds,  making  it  in  the  parallel  of  13^  39!  or  33' ;  sound- 
ings will  be  first  got  on  the  bank  in  from  15  to  17  fathoms, 
coarse  coral  sand ;  then  steer  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  by  compass,  keeping 
along  to  the  northward  of  the  reef  at  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distance,  till  the  highest  peak  on  the  island  bears  S.  3^  E. ; 
then  diape  a  course  towards  it,  rounding  the  western  elbow  of  the 
reef,  at  one  and  a  half  or  two  cables'  distance,  when,  after  a  run  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained 
in  five,  eight,  or  ten  fathcHns,  with  the  Low  Cay  bearing  N.N.E.  If, 
however,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  anchorage  off  Santa  Catalina, 
on  rounding  the  reef,  steer  S.  by  W.  ^  W.,  nearly  six  miles,  until 
Morgan's  Head  transits  the  highest  peak  in  the  island ;  then  haul 
up  S.E.  by  S.,  and  stand  on  till  Basalt  Cay  bears  E.,  Morgan's 
Head  S.E.  }S.,  and  anchor  immediately  on  obtaining  soundings 
in  five  or  six  fathoms.  For  a  vessel  coming  from  the  southward 
and  by  night,  tfie  most  advisable  plan  would  be,  on  making  the 
land,  to  lie-to  till  day-light,  keeping  it  in  sight ;  when,  in  the 
morning,  the  beat  up  to  the  anchorage  would  not  be  above  six  or 
seven  miles,  with  a  certainty  of  a  good  breeze  and  smooth  water; 
In  working  up  the  clearness  of  the  water  enables  the  eye  to  detect 
the  shallow  rodcy  heads,  which  abound  within  three  cables'  length 
of  the  whole  edge  of  the  bank. 

No  dependence  cui  be  placed  on  the  currents,  as  they  vary  in 
strength  and  direction  off  the  bank,  while  determining  the  outer 
eastern  part  of  which  an  almost  invariable  set  to  N.W.  was  expe« 
rienced. 

The  tides  are  variable,  sometimes,  in  north-westerly  breezeSj 
rising  as  much  as  two  feet ;  but  no  greater  rise  or  fail  than  six  or 
seven  inches  was  observed  during  the  six  weeks  (part  of  April 
and  May)  that  the  boats  and  the  ship  were  employed  surveying 
the  island. 

the  most  favourable  spot  for  enabling  him  to  construct  the  rafts,  by  which,  with  the 
— :-4 — J  jjf  ^  pjj^^  jjin  ^^  ^^  provmoM  wew  landod  with  aaf^.^Ei). 
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The  only  harbour  is  that  of  Catalma^  before  mentioned^  to 
enter  which  a  pilot  is  almost  indispensable.  The  anchoring 
ground  is  good^  and  although  open  to  the  winds  from  N.W.  to 
S.W.,  the  reefs  in  that  direction  form  a  barrier  to  the  setting  in  of 
a  heavy  sea. 

Morgan's  Head  (named  after  the  noted  buccaneer)  is  a  very 
remarkable  rock,  nearly  detached  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Catalina 
Island.  It  rises  forty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  from  its 
proximity  to  the  rocks  of  the  island  is  not  easily  distinguished  till 
closely  approached.  On  entering  the  harbour  it  will  be  found  to 
bear  a  strUcing  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  man*s  head,  and 
gradually  developes  the  profile  of  an  elderly-looking  ru£5an. 

Split  Hill,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  is  550  feet  in 
height,  and  has  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a  hill  having 
been,  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  rent  in  twain  as  far 
as  one-third  down  from  its  summit.  It  is  peaked  on  either 
side  of  the  chasm,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  eigh^  feet 
deep. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  island  would  seem  to  be  chiefly 
limestone,  containing  numerous  small  but  deep  caves  near  the 
water's  edge,  which  being  filled  alternately  with  air  and  water, 
cause  a  strange  spouting,  accompanied  by  a  loud  roaring.  The 
rocks  generally  are  precipitous.  I  am  not  aware  that  basalt  has 
been  found  on  the  island,  unless  the  fine  black  sand  on  the  western 
side,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  be  the  remains  of  decom- 
posed basalt.  But  at  Basalt  Cay,  about  400  yards  to  the  northward 
of  Catalina,  the  basaltic  columns  rise  to  forty-five  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  stand  about  fifteen  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  in- 
clining to  the  southward.  The  coral  formations  appear  to  resem- 
ble those  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  watering  place  for  ships  is  situated  on  the  western  shore, 
at  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  anchorage  in  the  harbour ; 
it  can  be  easily  recognised  by  being  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
some  white  cliffs.  It  is  the  largest  of  four  streams,  issuing  from 
one  spring,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  The  filling 
place,  whence  excellent  water  of  a  chalybeate  quality  was  pro- 
cured, is  about  100  fathoms  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
partially  hid  by  a  sandy  beach,  through  which  it  forces  itself  after 
heavy  rains.  No  spring  of  water  is  to  be  found  on  the  small  island 
of  Catalina. 

Wood,  for  fuel,  can  be  procured  on  the  western  part  of  Cata- 
lina, where  there  is  no  cultivation,  from  its  being  very  hilly.  The 
mountain  grape  and  goatwoods  are  the  best.  No  trees,  large 
enough  for  spars  for  ships,  grow  on  either  island.  The  calabash 
and  mangrove  furnish  good  knees  for  boats ;  the  latter  grows  in 
swampy  ground  and  near  the  beach.     Cedar  is  good,  equal  to 
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that  of  Ci^e  Gracias  i  Dios,  and  squares  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  inches.  Iron-wood  is  found  on  the  N.E.  hill  of  Old  Provi- 
dence. Manchineel,  or  manzanilla^  is  found  in  abundance.  A 
very  curious  shrub,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  cockspur,  is  found  in  great  quantities  all 
over  the  island.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  pods,  which  cluster  the  bush,  to  the  shape  of  a  cock's  spur. 
The  pods  when  ripe  are  occupied  by  numerous  small  black  ants, 
whose  bite  is  so  severe  as  to  be  said  to  have  caused  death  in  two 
or  three  instances.  This  shrub  is  not  found  on  any  other  island 
in  these  seas,  and  no  account  of  its  having  been  imported  exists. 

Good  stock  is  plentiful ;  in  fact  the  soil  is  exceedingly  produc- 
tive,  and  nature  here  appears  in  abundant  luxuriance,  affording 
to  the  animal  creation  the  greatest  profusion,  with  very  little  cul- 
tivation. Fruits  of  various  kinds,  such  as  sapodillas,  mangoes, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  plums,  limes,  &c.,  are  plentiful.  Wild 
pigeons,  guanas,  and  hiccatee  or  land-turtle,  abound ;  the  latter 
are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  form  a  delicious  article  of  food. 
Yams  may  be  had  at  six  shillings  the  cwt ;  likewise  cocos,  plan- 
tains, and  pumpkins.  The  cattle  are  generally  in  good  Order ; 
bullocks  of  4  cwt.  or  5  cwt.  sell  at  from  3l.  to  4l.  sterling  a-head ; 
pork  4^  a  pound.  Fowls  in  abundance  at  1^.  a  dozen. 
Turkeys  from  4«.  to  6s.  a  piece.  Horses  are  a  fine  breed,  rather 
small,  and  purchased  at  from  Si,  to  4l,  sterling  a-head.  There 
are  a  few  asses  on  the  island.  Fish,  peculiar  to  these  latitudes, 
abound  in  profusion  on  the  banks :  sharks  are  very  numerous. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  export,  and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  by 
every  one.  This,  with  turtle-shell  and  a  few  hides,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  trade.  About  dO,OOOlbs.  of  cotton  and  170lbs.  of  shell 
are  annually  taken  away  by  the  traders  in  exchange  for  English 
calicoes,  cloths,  &c.,  brought  from  Jamaica.  The  exorbitant 
prices  of  these  cause  the  island  purchasers  to  incur  a  debt  which 
the  next  year's  produce  serves  to  hquidate.  This  system  of  keep- 
ing the  inhabitants  a  season  a-head  in  debt,  is  the  trader's  inte- 
rest to  adopt.  Cotton  is  planted  in  June,  and  gathered  from 
December  to  May.  Sugar-cane  and  coffee  are  grown,  but  only  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  their  own  consumption.  The  berry  of 
the  latter  is  of  a  superior  quahty,  but  is  so  long  in  arriving  at  per- 
fection, besides  requiring  great  labour  in  its  cultivation,  that  it  is 
seldom  or  never  exported. 

In  the  b^^inning  of  1835  the  population,  by  the  last  census, 
was  342  persons'*',  about  one-half  of  whom  were  slaves.     The 

*  Thii  ii  rather  at  variance  with  the  account  of  this  island  given  in  the  <<  Diction- 
naiie  G6o^phiqae  UniYenel,"  publishwl  at  Fana  in  1831,  in  which  it  is  atated 
that  this  island  <*  is  not  inhabited." 
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younger  part  of  the  commumty  employ  themtelTes  tnrtliiig :  they 
divide  six  months  of  the  year  into  two  seasons,  of  which  March, 
April,  and  May  is  called  the  'running,'  and  June,  July,  and 
August  the  '  crawling'  season.  They  have  three  vessels  of  from 
tea  to  fifteen  tons  burthen,  employed  thus,  whidi,  fvom  their  size, 
are  managed  very  easily  among  the  banks  they  frequent — such 
as  the  Serrana,  Serranilla,  Roncador,  See.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  hospitable,  but  have  neither  form  or  observance  of  reli- 
gious duties.  Marriages  are  contracted  by  civil  ceremony  and 
bargain ;  and  their  only  recognition  of  a  supreme  power  is  in  the 
respect  they  pay  to  Sunday,  which  is  marked  by  a  total  cessation 
of  labour,  and  attention  to  external  appearance.  To  speak  of  the 
moral  character  of  these  people  would  perhaps  be  haaardous; 
they  have  few  temptations  to  drunkenness,  restrictions  being 
placed  on  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.  Thefts  and  other 
crimes  are  dealt  with  severely. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  though  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  there  should  be  so  many  persons  without  the 
advantages,  or  means  of  Christian  instruction ;  and  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  missionaries,'*'  either  of  the  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  not  found  their  way  to  a  place  so 
well  calculated,  in  every  respect,  to  ensure  tuceess  to  their 
labours. 

The  island  is  under  the  government  of  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  but  more  immediately  so  under  that  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  two  islands.  Old  Providence  and  St.  Andrews,  fonning  the 
ninth  canton  of  the  republic.  At  the  latter  there  is  a  governor,  a 
few  soldiers,  a  collector,  and  a  civil  magistrate.  At  Old  Provi- 
dence a  collector  and  a  civil  magistrate  reside,  who  administer  the 
government  with  two  assistants.  English  is  the  language  spoken. 
Their  flag  is  red,  blue,  yellow,  vertical  in  equal  parts,  the  red 
being  nearest  the  mast,  with  a  white  star  of  five  points  in  the  blue 
division.  Criminals  are  transported  here  and  to  St.  Andrews, 
for  which  purpose  these  islands  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Spaniards  previously  to  their  being  taken  possession  of  by  the 
buccaneers. 

Old  Providence  is  visited  by  the  traders  who  firequent  the 
coast  frcHn  Cape  Gracias  i  Dios  to  San  Bias.  No  regular  trad- 
ing was  commenced  until  the  arrival  of  an  adventurer  named 
Aurey,  in  1817-18,  when  the  South  American  colonies,  separat- 
ing from  the  mother  country,  presented  an  opening  for  privateer- 
ing. This  Aurey  having  obtained  a  commission  from  Buenos 
Ayres  as  an  independent  chief,  was  followed  by  several  others  to 

*  Being  under  the  Govetnmeiit  of  CMvunbia  it  b  bdivred  thst  iMme  but  Roouui 
Catholic  teacheri  would  be  tolerated* 
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this  islands  wlio  ps^  him  for  oominiflnons^  and  18  per  cent,  on  all 
captures.  Being  bold  and  energetic^  he  established  a  government 
and  repaired  the  principal  fort,  which  thenceforward  took  his 
name.  His  vessels,  commanded  by  adventurers  like  himself, 
annoyed  the  Spanish  trade  very  successfully.  They  stormed  and 
took  several  places  along  the  coasts  among  the  rest  Tmxillo, 
which  they  plundered,  and  brought  the  spoil  to  this  island.  In 
consequence  many  traders  resorted  hither,  and  the  island  was  then 
more  populous  than  it  has  since  been.  The  principal  trader  at 
present  is  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua^  who  has 
several  sloops  and  schooners. 

The  only  town — so  called  by  the  islanders,  and  named  Isabel 
by  General  Aurey,  after  one  in  the  Gulf  of  Dolce,  stands  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  Catalina  harbour,  close 
to  the  channel  between  the  two  islands.  Not  more  than  eight  or 
nine  houses  or  huts  now  remain  of  what  was  once  a  populous  and 
flourishing  place.  Several  houses  and  plantations  are  scattered 
over  the  island^  accessible  only  by  a  sort  of  road  which  passes 
ronnd  the  island.  No  one  resides  on  Catalina ;  all  the  ground 
there  capable  of  cultivation  is  laid  out  in  plantations  of  com, 
c»tton^  &c.  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  is  M^Kellar,  the 
pilot,  who  boasts  of  being  a  Scotchman,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  us  with  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  exploits  of. 
General  Aurey  and  his  followers,  in  which  he  generally  figured 
AS  a  principal  character. 

During  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1625-6,  the  Spanish  Ouarda 
Costas  were  constantly  employed  in  aggressions  upon  the  trade 
■of  the  English  and  French,  and  by  their  own  severity  gave  room 
for  the  system  of  buccaneering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence 
and  retaliation,  and  subsequently  persevered  in  from  habit  and  a 
love  of  plunder.  If  time  did  not  permit  the  buccaneers  to  lavish 
their  booty  away  in  their  usual  debaudieries,  they  used  to  hide 
it  in  the  desert  cays  which  they  frequented,  and  where  much 
valuable  treasure  is  still  supposed  to  be  concealed. 

In  1664,  when  the  Spaniards  were  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
island,  Mansvelt,  celebrated  alike  for  his  daring  and  crimes,  took 
it  by  storm,  ccmsidering  it  well  adapted  for  the  head-quarters  of 
the  lawless  band  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  At  his  death 
Morgan  assumed  the  command,  and  viewing  the  island  in  the 
same  light  as  Mansvelt,  took  possession  of  it  in  December,  1670. 
At  this  time  the  small  island  of  Santa  Catalina  was  well  fortified, 
having  no  less  than  nine  batteries  on  it,  mounting  in  all  forty-nine 
guns.  Remaining  some  time  here,  his  followers  continued  their 
depredations  upon  the  Spaniards,  always  bringing  the  spoil  here. 
Before  Morgan  left  it,  he  threw  the  guns  of  the  forts  into  the 
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sea  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  forts^  preserving  one  of  the 
latter  only  from  complete  destruction.  Remains  of  three  bat- 
teries can  still  be  traced.  Morgan  was  knighted  in  1673 ;  in 
1677  he  was  appointed  deputy-governor  of  Jamaica^  with  a  salary 
of  600/.  In  the  ensuing  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  recalled  to 
England  on  account  of  his  not  only  conniving  at,  but  assisting  in, 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  EngUsh  buccaneers  on  the 
fleets  and  subjects  of  Spain. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  the  island  till  1795,  when  a  few 
families  from  Blewfields,  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  settled  by  per- 
mission of  the  Spaniards.  From  this  till  1817  it  remained  quite 
tranquil,  when  General  Aurey  took  the  command  as  before 
stated.  At  his  death,  in  1821-2,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  the  privateers  dispersed,  and  the  island  resumed 
its  present  quiet  state  under  the  republic  of  Granada. 


On  reading  Miss  Jane  Porter's  interesting  narrative  of  l%r 
Edward  Seaward*s  shipwreck,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
that  the  islands  to  which  she  alludes  are  the  same  that  have  been 
described,  for  there  exist  no  two  islands  so  large  and  closely 
situated  as  Old  Providence  and  Santa  Catalina  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Mosquito  Coast.  In  her  preface  to  that  work,  p.  iz., 
she  states: — 'The  islands  which  form  so  large  an  object  of  in- 
terest in  this  work  may  be  found  in  old  charts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Serranillas,  but  until  Sir  Edward  Seaward,  on  being 
cast  ashore  there,  discovered  them  to  be  habitable,  they  had  been 
marked  down  as  a  duster  of  barren  rocks  only,  whose  dangerous 
reefs  warned  ships  to  avoid  them.'  Had  she  favoured  her  readers 
with  a  copy  of  the  chart  to  which  she  occasionally  alludes  as 
having  been  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edward,  a 
more  certain  conviction  as  to  the  identity  of  the  islands  on  which 
she  has  founded  her  work  would  have  been  obtained :  as  it  is,  we 
are  only  left  to  conclude  from  her  accuracy  in  delineating  their 
situation,  resources,  productions,  and  proximity  to  the  Serranilla 
Cays,  (which  are  only  a  composition  of  sand  and  stone,  not  more 
than  six  feet  in  height,)  that  the  islands  of  Catalina  and  Old 
Providence  were  the  scene  of  the  events  she  has  so  admirably 
narrated. 
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XVIII. — Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  Globe 
m  the  years  1833-36.  By  F.  D.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Mem.  R. 
Coll.  Surg.,  R,G.S.,  &c.     Read  June  26,  1837. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  principal  geographical  and 
statistical  facts  noticed  daring  a  whaling  voyage  round  the  globe 
by  the  western  route,  in  the  years  1833-36.  The  highest  S.  lat. 
attained  was  58^** ;  the  highest  N.  lat.  50^  on  the  western  side 
of  the  continent  of  America.  The  chief  places  visited  during  the 
voyage  were  Juan  Fernandez;  Pitcaim*s  Island;  Tahiti,  Huaheine, 
Ulitea  or  Raiatea,  Taha,  and  Maurua,  of  the  Society  Islands; 
Oahu  and  Maui  or  Mowee,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Cape 
St  Lucas,  in  California;  Sta.  Christina,  and  Roapoa,  of  the 
Marquesas  group;  Christmas  Island;  Caroline  Island;  Timor; 
and  St.  Helena.  Spermaceti  whales  were  noticed  eighty-nine 
distinct  times ;  and  seventy-eight  whales  were  secured,  from  which 
the  quantity  of  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti  obtained  was  about  245 
tons.  The  voyage  was  happily  completed  without  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  crew,  either  from  disease  or  accident 

October  17,  1833,  the  ship  Tuscan  of  300  tons,  T.  Stavers, 
Ccmimander,  sailed  from  the  port  of  London,  and  on  the  26th 
sighted  the  island  St.  Antonio  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  group.  In 
lat.  8"^  N.,  long.  23*"  W.  we  lost  the  N.E.  trade  wind,  and  expe- 
rienced calms  and  light  and  variable  airs,  during  which  we  saw 
the  first  spermaceti  whales. 

On  the  4th  December  we  crossed  the  equator  in  the  long,  of 
23*  W.  In  lat.  38^  S.,  long.  5V  W.,  the  barometer  fell  during 
twenty-four  hours  from  30*10  to  29'60,  followed  by  a  severe 
gale  from  the  westward  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration,  and  being 
within  the  limits  of  the  "  Brazil  bank  "  the  water  presented  the 
green  hue  of  soundings.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  this 
time  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos' 
phere,  and  gave  to  the  hands  immersed  in  it  a  very  agreeable 
sensation  of  warmth.  Numerous  ocean  birds  of  the  high  south  lati- 
tudes were  visible  around  us,  as  petrels,  pios,  wandering  alba- 
tross, &c.,  and  many  were  taken  by  hook  and  line  baited  with  fat 
meat.  Some  species  were  obtained  new  to  the  ornithological 
collections  of  this  country.  We  here,  also,  first  noticed  many 
shoals  of  a  species  of  porpoise  almost  peculiar  to  these  regions. 
Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  The  inferior 
surface  of  the  animal  is  of  a  pure  white,  whilst  the  back  retains 
the  black  hue  so  prevalent  in  cetacea.  This  porpoise  has  been 
noticed  by  the  French  naturalist  Peron,  and  has  hence  been 
named  Delphinus  Peronii,  From  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  fin, 
it  is  known  amongst  seamen  as  the  ''  right  whale  porpoise/' 
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January  4,  1834,  in  lat  47^  S.,  long.  57**  2Qf  W.,  we  passed  a 
floating  iceberg,  square,  and  about  fifty  feet  high.  Ships  should 
keep  a  careful  look-out.  Many  penguins  were  also  observed, 
their  home  being  either  the  iceberg,  or,  more  probably,  the 
Falkland  isles,  from  which  we  were  distant  little  more  than  a 
day*s  sail.  The  albatrosses,  which,  with  many  other  varieties  of 
ocean  bird,  attended  our  progress  in  great  number,  presented  on 
either  side  of  the  neck  a  vertical  line  of  delicate  rose-coloured 
plumage,  a  peculiarity  I  had  never  observed  in  the  many  exam- 
ples of  this  bird  I  had  in  former  voyages  procured  olBf  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

January  14,  we  attained  our  highest  S.  lat.,  namely,  58^  S3\  in 
long.  68°  53'  W.  Although  the  height  of  summer,  we  found  the 
temperature  in  this  high  S.  lat.  unpleasantly  low,  with  showers 
of  hail  and  sleet ;  and  the  sky  to  the  southward  often  presented 
the  white  and  luminous  appearance  termed  "  ice-sky,''  or  "  ice- 
blink." The  barometer  continued  remarkably  low,  often  falling 
to  29*20,  without  any  accession  of  foul  weather. 

February  1 1 ,  sighted  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  from  the 
mast-head,  bearing  N.N.W.,  distant  about  sixty  miles. 

Jtuin  Fernandez,  on  approaching  the  island,'*'  presents  a  series 
of  elevated  mountains  of  rugged  and  arid  aspect;  the  central 
mountains  more  level  and  continuous,  but  either  extremity  of  the 
land  terminating  by  conical  and  gradually  declining  hills.  "  Goat 
Island,"  situated  to  the  S.W.,  and  of  moderate  elevation,  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  channel  about  three  miles  wide,  and  has  its  summit 
surmounted  by  many  conical  eminences  or  hummocks.  Its 
western  extremity  is  bluff,  whilst  the  eastern  descends  gradually  to 
the  water's  edge.  Goat  Island  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles 
in  circumference ;  its  greatest  length  being  from  east  to  west,  and 
its  elevation  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet.  Its  shores  are  pre- 
cipitous, and  chiefly  composed  of  a  brown  volcanic  stone,  pre- 
senting on  the  faces  of  many  of  the  cliffs  tortuous  columnar  pro- 
jections resembling  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  half  im- 
bedded in  its  structure.  This  islet  has  a  burnt  and  desolate 
aspect,  and  affords  no  vegetation  higher  than  a  stunted  shrub, 
whilst  the  few  verdant  patches  of  soil  tend  rather  to  heighten  by 
contrast,  than  to  relieve  the  general  sterility  of  its  appearance. 
On  the  north  side,  and  towards  the  western  extremity,  a  run  of 
fresh  water  empties  itself  into  the  sea  over  the  face  of  the  clifEk 
With  much  impediment  from  a  heavy  surf,  we  effected  a  landing 
on  this  island,  and  procured  specimens  of  its  natural  productions. 
Vast  numbers  of  violet-coloured  crabs  abounded  on  the  rocks  of 
the  coast,  and  fish  were  so  plentiful  in  the  waters  around  as  to 

*  Its  height,  determined  by  Captain  Kinfc,  R.N.,  in  1830,  3000  feet  aboTethe 
Hea,  and  the  inland  of  Masafueia  estimated  at  2300  feet^— So. 
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enable  the  boats  in  less  than  two  hours  to  obtain  an  ample  supplj. 
The  ordinary  amphibious  birds  were  numerous  on  the  coast, 
many  blue  pigeons  nestled  in  the  cliffs^  and  some  flights  of  small 
birds,  and  a  species  of  falcon,  were  noticed.  Juan  Fernandez 
affi)rds  at  its  N.E.  side  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cumberland 
Bay,  and  ample  supplies  for  shipping. 

Pitcaim  Island, — Daylight,  on  the  7th  March,  disclosed  the  dark 
and  elevated  form  of  "  Pitcaim's  Island,''  directly  ahead,  bear-^ 
ing  W.  ^  S.  by  compass,  and  presenting  moiUitain  land  of  limited 
extent.  The  northern  side,  on  which  the  settlement  is  placed,  offers 
a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  rising  from  the  sea  as  a  steep 
amphitheatre  luxuriantly  wooded  to  its  summit,"^  and  bounded 
laterally  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  naked  rocks  of  rugged  and 
fantastic  forms.  The  simple  habitations  of  the  islanders  are 
•scattered  over  this  wooded  declivity,  and  half  concealed  by  the 
abundant  verdure.  The  coast  is  abrupt,  rocky,  beaten  by  a 
heavy  surf,  and  at  most  parts  inaccessible ;  some  coral  debris  are 
found  on  the  shores,  and  small  coves,  but  no  distinct  reefs  obtain. 
At  the  period  of  our  visit  the  population  of  this  island  consisted 
of  eighty  persons,!  the  majority  of  whom  were  children,  and  the 
proportion  of  females  greater  than  that  of  males.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ofispring  of  three  Englishmen  resident  on  the 
island,  and  married  to  native  women,  the  entire  race  are  the  issue 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  whose  surnames  they  bear,  and 
from  whom  they  have  not  as  yet  descended  bey<md  the  thinil 
generation.;^  These  islanders  are  a  fine  and  robust  people,  but 
are  far  from  possessing  handsome  features.  They  are  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent,  and  speak  both  the  Tahitian  and  English 
languages  fluently.  In  intellect  and  habits  they  form  an  inte* 
renting  link  between  the  civilized  European,  and  unsophisticated 
Polynesian  nations.  Their  food  is  chiefly  vegetable.  Yanui^ 
which  are  abundantly  produced,  and  of  excellent  quality,  form 
the  principal  support  of  the  people,  and  next  to  these  the  moun- 
tain taro  roots  {arum  costatum),  for  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  dry  and  elevated  character  of  the  land  is  so  well  adapted. 
Cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  puQipkins  afford  additional  articles  of 
diet,  but  the  breadfruit- tree  yields  a  scanty  crop  of  very  indifferent 
fruit.  Swine,  goats,  domestic  fowls,  and  the  fish  around  the 
coast,  afford  the  natives  an  occasional  indulgence  in  animal  food. 
Disease  is  rare  amongst  these  islanders,  and  fefe,  or  elephantiasis, 
so  prevalent  amongst  the  Polynesian  islands,  is  here  unknown. 

*  The  peak  reaches  1046  feet  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  sea  (Beechey^s  Voyage,  vol. 
H.  p.  675)w — Ko. 

t  In  December,  1825,  sixty-iix  inhabitanta  were  found  by  Captain  Beechey 
thirty^aeven  of  which  were  the  g:randchildren  of  the  original  settlers  (p.  99). — Ko. 

{  The  first  settlers  consisting  of  fifteen  males  and  tweWe  females,  landed  here  in 
January,  1790^— Ko. 
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A  comparative  tcarcitj  of  water  exists^  since  there  are  no  natural 
streams^  and  the  volcanic  structure  of  the  island  precludes  the 
formation  of  wells.  Hence  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  rain 
water  received  into  excavations  or  tanks.  It  is  not,  however, 
until  rain  has  been  absent  seven  or  eight  months  that  any  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  deficiency  of  water. 

The  disastrous  emigration  of  the  Pitcaim  islanders  to  Tahiti, 
and  their  subsequent  return  to  their  native  land,  is  well  known.* 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  their 
return,  and  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure  resumed  their 
systematic  and  simple  habits,  and  the  lands  their  cultivated  state ; 
but  the  injurious  effect  of  a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  the 
world  was  yet  evident  in  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  state  of  many 
amongst  them,  and  a  licentiousness  of  discourse  which  I  cannot 
believe  belonged  to  their  former  condition. 

I  lament  to  say  we  found  them  in  a  very  unsettled  and  uncom- 
fortable state,  and  divided  into  two  factions  opposed  to  each  other 
with  a  rancour  little  short  of  open  warfare.  The  particulars  of 
this  discord  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount,  but  its  origin  appeared 
due  to  the  recent  arrival  on  the  island  of  an  elderly  person  named 
Hill,  who  had  appointed  himself  their  teacher,  governor,  &c., 
and  had  formed  a  legislative  body  composed  of  some  few  of  the 
more  powerful  inhabitants,  but  to  which  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion was  much  opposed.  Their  great  wish  was  that  a  British  ship 
of  war  should  arrive  and  settle  their  disputes. 

Two  only  of  the  original  settlers  from  the  Bounty  existed  in 
the  island  at  our  visit,  and  those  were  the  aged  Tahitian  females, 
Isabella  Christian,  tl^  widow  of  the  notorious  Fletcher  Christian, 
and  Susan  Christian,  his  son's  widow.  But  we  were  shown 
various  books  and  other  articles  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Bounty. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  on  the  subject  that  Pitcaim's 
Island  has  had  inhabitants  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the 
people  of  the  Bounty,  since  numerous  remains  of  aborigines  have 
been  found  by  the  present  inhabitants  whilst  cultivating  the 
ground;  indeed,  the  fact  may  be  considered  confirmed  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  two  human  skeletons  inhumed  on  the  soil, 
resting  side  by  side,  and  the  head  of  each  reposii^  on  a  pearl 
shell.  This  last  circumstance  casts  a  yet  greater  mystery  over 
the  history  of  these  aborigines,  since  the  pearl  shell,  although 
found  in  the  adjacent  islands,  has  never  been  met  with  in  the 
waters  around  Pitcaim's  Island.  To  Hannah  Young,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Adams,  I  am  indebted  for  the  pos- 
session of  two  stone  adzes,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this 

*  See  Royal  Geographical  Soctety  Journal,  ?ol.  iiu  p.  165* 
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andent  raoe^  and  which  were  found  embedded  In  the  earth. 
They  are  rudely  fashioned  in  the  ordinary  Polynesian  form  of 
such  Qtensils,  are  composed  of  a  Uadc  basalt  highly  polished,  and 
bear  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  d^cult  to  account 
for  the  apparent  extinction  of  an  original  race  upon  a  spot  so 
replete  with  every  essential  for  the  support  of  human  existence^ 
and  we  are  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  either  one  of  the  epidemic 
diseases  that  occasionally  scourge  the  islands  of  the  Paofic  had 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  to  the  '  last  man/  or  that  the  original 
occupants  were  merely  a  few  male  natives  of  other  lands,  cast 
upon  this  when  distressed,  during  one  of  the  adventurous  voyages 
so  usually  undertaken  in  their  open  canoes.'*'  The  position  of  the 
village  on  Pitcaim*s  Island  was  fixed  by  Captain  Beechey,  R.N., 
who  surveyed  the  island  in  1826,  in  lat.  25^  3'  3?"  S.,  long.  13(y» 
8'  23"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

After  obtaining  ample  supplies  of  live  stock  and  vegetables,  in 
return  for  some  useful  manufactures  of  Europe,  we  left  the  island 
accompanied  by  three  Englishmen  who  had  resided  on  Pitcaim*s 
Island  many  years  since,  but  who  had  suffered  so  much  persecu* 
tion  during  the  late  discords  which  had  unhappily  prevailed,  that 
they  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  passage  to  Tahiti,  until 
they  could  return  to  their  wives  and  families  at  Pitcaim's  Island 
under  competent  protection. 

SociBTT  Islands. — This  group  of  islands,  six  of  which  were 
discovered  in  his  first  voyage  by  our  excellent  circumnavigator. 
Cook,  is  comprised  between  16^  and  18^  S.  lat  and  148^  and 
152^  W.  long. 

During  our  various  cruises  in  these  seas,  we  at  different  times 
visited  the  chief  islands,  which  have  been  often  described ;  yet  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  extracts  from  my  jounud  with 
respect  to  this  highly  interesting  group. 

Maitea, — March  21st,  sighted  the  small  but  elevated  f  and 
uninhabited  island  of  Maitea;^  and  on  the  following  morning 
made  the  island  of  Tahiti,  about  sixty  miles  farther  to  the  west. 

Tahiti  presents  an  elongated  and  high  range  of  land,  apparently 
divided  into  two  distinct  islands,  the  low  and  narrow  isthmus  that 
connects  the  two  peninsulas,  not  being  \dsible  until  closely  ap- 

I>roached.     Its  general  aspect  is  exceedinglv  mountainous,  some 
evel   and  highly  fertile  plains  or  valleys  intervening,  whilst  a 
broad  belt  of  alluvial  soil  occupies  the  coast. 

*  ThU  cotild  hardly  be  coiisi»tentlv  with  the  images  and  large  pies  of  itonel  on 
the  summit  of  the  hills  found  here. — Ko. 

f  Its  peak  1432  feet  above  the  sea  (Beechey*s  Voyage,  toI.  iL  p.  675).»Ed. 

{  Oanabu»  Island  of  Wallis  in  1767 ;  Pic  de  la  Boudeuse  of  Bougainville  in  1 768 ; 
San  CrittobaTof  Boerecha;  and  Dezena  of  |Qutros.  as  being  the  tenth  i»land  disco- 
%ered  in  the  voyage  of  Mendaoa  and  Quiros  in  1595. — Dalrymple*N  Voyagen,  vol.  i., 
p.  42.    Mat%ida  vr  Osnaburg  Island  of  the  Charts  is  in  2^  5(K  S.  138*  4^.  W.-  £ifc 
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The  loftiest  mountain  on  this  island  is  situated  towards  its 
northern  extremity^  and  may  be  estimated  at  between  fkXX)  and 
7000  feet  elevation.*  It  has  never  been  ascended  by  an  Euro- 
pean, nor  has  any  exact  measurement  of  its  height  been  given, 
but  the  summit  has  been  gained  by  Some  natives,  who  report  the 
existence  of  a  lake  of  yellow  water  (probably  an  extinct  crater), 
and  the  presence  of  vJild  ducks  differing  in  plumage  from  the 
more  common  kind  indigenous  to  the  island.  The  aspect  of  the 
lowlands  of  Tahiti  has  latterly  undergone  a  considerable  change, 
from  the  extent  to  which  the  guava  shrub  flourishes  on  the  soil. 
Scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  fruit  tree  was  intro- 
duced from  Norfolk  Island,  and  it  now  claims  all  the  moist  and 
fertile  land  of  Tahiti,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  check  its 
increase.  The  woodlands  and  bush,  for  miles  in  extent,  are 
composed  solely  of  this  shrub,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  large 
and  delicious  fruit.  The  people  have  advanced  but  little  in  civi- 
lized habits ;  their  dwellings  are  much  as  described  by  the  earliest 
European  visitors,  and  European  clothing  is  adopted  to  but  a 
scanty  extent.  Their  principal  improvements  are  in  religious 
observances,  and  in  the  acquirement,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the 
elements  of  education.*)-  The  commerce  of  the  island  is  confined 
to  the  exportation  of  pearl-shell  and  pearls,  sugar  and  cocoa-nut 
oil,  and  arrow-root,  which  is  altogether  conducted  by  foreigners, 
since  the  natives  do  not  themselves  possess  any  vessel  lai^er  than 
a  double  canoe.  The  port  dues,  however,  and  trade  for  supplies 
afforded  by  the  numerous  English  and  American  whale  ships 
calling  at  the  port,  yield  the  natives  much  emolument,  and  trade 
in  kind  has  now  given  place  to  the  circulation  of  specie.  In  com- 
mercial importance  and  civilized  improvements  Tahiti,  notwith- 
standing its  priority  of  intercourse  with  civilised  nations,  is  at 
least  half  a  century  behind  Oahu,  of  the  Sandwich  group.  A 
consul  from  the  United  States  of  America  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  island,  so  much  the  resort  of  American  shipping. 
The  British  consul,  whose  charge  includes  all  the  principal 
groups  of  the  Pacifies,  resides  at  Oahu,  of  the  Sandwich  group^ 
a  distance  of  five  weeks*  sail  from  Tahiti,  and  the  communication 
uncertain.  J  Saddle-horses  imported  from  South  America  are  now 
in  general  use  at  Tahiti,  both  by  natives  and  foreign  residents ; 
oxen  are  also  numerous,  and  slapping  in  the  port  are  supplied 
with  beef,  in  quality  little  inferior  to  that  of  England,  at  about 
2d.  per  lb. 

*  Roughly  estimated  bjr  Beechey  at  7000  feet.  Blossom's  Voyage,  p.  195.— Eo. 

f  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000,  chiefly  Christians,  under 
the  care  of  eiirht  missionaries  of  the  India  Missionary  Society. — See  Williams's 
'*  Missionary  Enterprises  " — Ed. 

t  In  February,  1837,  Mr.Pritchard  was  appointed  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  the 
Society  and  FViendly  Islands,  to  reside  at  Taniti. — Ed. 
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An  opinion  rerj  generally  prerails  at  Tahiti  thai  the  interior 
and  monntainons  parts  of  the  island  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
people  differing  from  those  of  the  coasts  and  of  tinud  and  se- 
cluded habits,  but  it  seems  scarcely  probable. 

During  our  stay  here  I  made  an  excursion,  in  company  with 
Captain  Henry,  to  the  celebrated  lake  of  Vaihiria,  the  road  to 
which  commences  from  the  coast  at  the  district  c^  M  airipehe,  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  Tahiti,  and  distant  from  the  settlement  of  Pa- 
peiti  about  thirty  miles.  The  route  lies  along  the  coast,  and 
affords  numerous  highly  picturesque  scenes.  On  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  island  I  noticed  the  numerous  caverns  which  penetrate  the 
base  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  that  form  this  portion  of  the  coast. 
One  of  these  carems,  which  we  inspected,  was  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  mural  cliff  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  its 
face  dothed  with  ferns  and  other  elegant  verdure.  The  mouth 
of  the  cavern  formed  a  large  arch ;  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  was 
occupied  by  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  produced  by  infiltration  through 
the  rock.  I  also  noticed  here  a  number  of  springs  of  fresh  water 
that  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  sea  at  greater  or  less  distances 
from  the  shore.  Their  situation  is  marked  by  small  eddies  or 
whirls  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  over  the  coral  reef,  and 
Bpon  some  of  these  the  natives  have  placed  bamboos  with  aper- 
tures in  their  sides,  through  which  the  fresh  water  flows  as  from 
a  pump ;  when  fishing  on  the  coast  in  their  canoes,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  natives  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
quench  their  thirst  at  these  fresh-water  springs.  The  cause  of 
their  existence  is  of  course  simple,  although  the  effect  is  some- 
what extraordinary.  Without  departing  greatly  from  our  route 
along  the  coast,  we  visited  the  ''  Great  Morai  of  Papara,''*  which, 
although  much  ruined  and  reduced  in  its  height,  yet  retains  a 
great  share  of  its  original  gigantic  and  not  unomamental  struc- 
ture. This  Morai  is  not,  correctly  speaking,  in  the  district  of 
Papara,  but  in  the  district  of  Tevauta,  on  a  spot  named  '*  Ma- 
hiatea.*'  Towards  sunset  we  arrived  at  Atinua,  where  we  passed 
the  night,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  proceeded  about 
three  miles  to  the  coast  of  the  district  of  Mairipehe,  whence  I 
conmienced  an  inland  route  towards  the  lake  of  Vaihiria  on  foot, 
and  accompanied  by  a  native  guide.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
journey  lay  through  level  and  well  watered  plains,  abounding  in 
an  over  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  winding  round  the  bases  of 
steep  and  elevated  mountains.  A  river  rising  inland  traverses 
these  plains  with  a  circuitous  and  impetuous  course  to  empty 
itself  mto  the  sea.  The  road  to  the  lake  follows  closely  the 
couive  of  the  mountain  stream,  and  only  departs  from  it  to  evade 

*  Mentioned  by  CooW  Wilson,  Ellis,  Beechey.— Bo. 
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a  circuitous  bend«  or  to  escape  cascades  and  deep  fords.  We 
had  to  cross  this  rirer  (which>  at  the  fords>  ran  with  great  force^ 
and  was  often  both  deep  and  broad),  about  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  times  during  the  day's  tour  to  the  lake  and  back.  When 
half  way  between  the  coast  and  the  lake  of  Vaihiria,  we  lost  the 
cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit  trees^  and  the  more  usual  vegetation  of 
the  coast,  and  entered  upon  lands  covered  with  bushy  ferns,  ele- 
gant parasitic  plants,  and  extensive  thickets  of  a  species  of 
amomum,  rising  as  distinct  reed-like  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  abo\'e 
the  soil,  and  emitting,  when  broken  by  pushing  through  them, 
a  powerful  fragrance,  not  unlike  that  of  pimento.  Numerous 
groves  of  the  mountain  plantain,  loaded  with  their  large  clusters 
of  ripe  fruit,  were  also  visible  on  the  heights  around.  The  lofty 
steeps,  at  the  base  of  which  we  journeyed,  presented  constantly 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  closing  upon  the  level  path  we  pur- 
sued. We  continued,  however,  along  the  torrent  until  nearly  at 
the  lake,  when  we  ascended  a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  from  the 
summit  of  which  was  visible  the  lake  of  Vaihiria,  laid  out  in  all 
its  placid  and  picturesque  beauty  in  the  vale  at  our  feet,  and  to 
which  a  short  but  steep  descent  conducted.  The  lake  presents 
a  sheet  of  water  of  nearly  circular  form,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  deep  and  circular  valley  surrounded  by  elevated  precipitous 
mountains  covered  with  a  short  and  bright  verdure,  whilst  nume- 
rous small  cascades  fall  over  their  faces  into  the  basin  beneath. 
The  lake  does  not  exceed  a  mile  in  circumference ;  its  waters  are 
perfecdy  fresh,  and  of  a  dull  green  colour ;  for  some  distance 
from  the  shore  the  depth  is  very  trifling,  and  it  is  said  that  in  no 
part  of  the  lake  it  has  been  found  to  exceed  eighty  feet.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  formed  by  the  bases  oL  the  mountains  in 
some  parts,  in  others  by  a  sandy  beach,  strewn  with  large  boul- 
ders of  black  volcanic  stone,  or  by  low  ledges  of  breccia  and 
volcanic  st<Mie  of  a  very  friable  character.  Many  wild  dudu 
were  visible  on  the  water,  and  the  plaintive  note  of  a  bird,  not  un- 
like the  cooing  of  a  dove,  alone  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of 
the  spot.  Eels  are  the  only  fish  known  to  inhabit  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  which  is  rather  an  inland  than  a  mountain  lake,  »nce, 
although  surrounded  by  mountains,  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
can  be  but  inconsiderable,  as  no  remarkable  ascent  is  evident  in 
the  route  that  conducts  to  it  from  the  coast,  except  the  steep 
ascent  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  is  merely  that  of  its  bound- 
ing hills,  and  is  almost  compensated  by  a  corresponding  descent 
to  the  lake  on  the  opposite  side.* 

Returning  by  the  same  route   I  reached   Mairipehe  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  coast  here  is  well  protected  by  an 

*  Rvtiinated  at  1500  fe«t  aboTe  the  iea  in  the  Biotiom'a  Toyage. — ^Vul.  i.» 
p.  420.— Ed, 
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extension  til  the  barrier  coral  reef«  and  the  tranqoil  water  within 
the  reef  affords  good  anchorage  for  shipping,  off  a  native  village 
where  every  essential  supply  can  be  obtained.  A  second  natural 
curiosity  that  I  visited  at  Tahiti  was  the  '^Ofai  marama'*  (moon 
stone)  of  the  natives^  which  affinrds  a  fair  example  of  a  basaltic 
column,  and  is  situated  in  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff  at 
the  termination  of  the  valley  of  Punaro,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island.  The  half -embedded  column,  which  protrudes  hori- 
zontally, is  seven  feet  in  length,  three  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
WDL  feet  in  breadth ;  dark  and  polished  on  its  surface,  which  is 
marked  with  regular  vertical  fissures.  Its  extremity,  that  presents 
itself  at  the  aperture  of  the  cave,  has  a  smooth  surface,  resem- 
bling the  half-risen  moon  in  shape,  whence  the  native  name. 

Although,  frcm  its  geographical  situation,  Tahiti  maybe  deemed 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  S.E.  trade  winds,  both  N.W.  and 
S.W.  winds  are  not  unusual,  especially  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March,  at  which  time  the  natives  calculate  upon  those 
winds  to  make  voyages  to  the  islands  S.E.  of  their  own.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  N.W.  monsoon  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, south  of  the  equator,  extends  at  times  to  the  more  eastern 
of  the  Polynesnn  islands.  Captain  T.  Stavers,  of  the  Tuscan, 
possesses  on  his  diarts  a  remarkable  track  made  by  that  ship  from 
the  Equator  in  174^  W.  long,  to  the  Society  Islands,  in  an  unin- 
terrupted south  easterly  course  of  2500  miles,  the  winds  holding 
chiefly  from  N.E.  and  N.W.* 

KaiaUa,  the  Ulitea  of  Cook,  is  situated  about  130  miles  to 
the  N.W.  of  Tahiti,  this  being  the  direction  in  which  the  islands 
of  the  Polynesian  groups  usually  lie,  a  direction  that  volcanic 
action  appears  very  generally  to  follow.  It  is  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  of  mountainous  character,  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  but  too  well  watered,  cascades,  rivers,  and  swamps 
abounding  in  all  directions.  At  the  distance  of  one  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  the  shore  the  land  is  encircled  by  a  coral  reef, 
that  also  includes  the  adjacent  island  of  Taha.  Here  are  seven 
excellent  anchorages  on  the  weather  and  lee  sides  of  the  island, 
accemble  at  all  times,  and  egress  easy,  accept  with  a  due  south 
wind.  Raiatea  has  no  comm^ce  worthy  of  notice;  cocoa-nut 
oil  and  arrow-root  are  occasionally  procured  by  small  vessels 
from  New  South  Wales  or  South  America;  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  tobacco,  and  to  make  ships'  cordage 
from  the  bark  of  the  Hibiscus,  for  the  Sydney  market,  and 
beche  de  mer,  with  which  the  reefs  abound,  for  that  of 
China;  but  although  the  island  is  capable  of  all  these,  and 
many  additional   exports,  opposing  circumstances  have   caused 

*  See  alto  Beechey*!  Voyage  and  WUliains**  *<  If isviooary  Enterprucs  in  the 
Soath  S«ai,'*  p.  507.— Sd. 
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ererj  efibrt  to  establish  a  permanent  commerce  to  be  speedily 
relinquished. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile^  exotic  fruit  trees  thrire  vigor- 
ously, and  particularly  the  fruit  of  the  lime  proves  invaluable  to 
foreign  shippings  and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  important 
advantages  that  accrue  from  the  dissemination  of  useful  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  population  appeared  to  me  to  have  su^red 
dreadfully  from  disease.  Accompanied  by  some  natives^  I  as- 
cended a  lofty  range  of  mountain  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
island^  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  N,  and  S.,  and  about 
2000  feet  in  elevation.  The  summit  presented  a  level  and 
spacious  plain  of  dark  and  bleak  aspect,  spread  with  numerous 
swamps  and  streams  of  water,  passing  over  exposed  rocks 
of  a  red  colour,  and  entirely  destitute  of  other  vegetation 
than  short  grass  and  moss,  although  but  a  few  feet  beneath, 
on  the  less  exposed  spots,  vegetation  was  lofty  and  abundant 
On  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below 
its  summit,  I  was  shown  by  my  guides  a  natural  excavation 
about  forty  feet  deep,  resembling  a  large  well  about  thirty-six  feet 
in  circumference,  the  character  of  which  led  me  to  connder  it  as 
a  small  volcanic  crater,  yet  few  of  these  have  hitherto  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  over  the  declivity  oi  this  elevated  moun- 
tain abounds  with  eels  and  other  fish,  several  varieties  of  which  I 
saw  sporting  in  the  water. 

MaurUGy  or  Maupiti,  is  a  small  and  comparatively  elevated 
island  about  six  miles  in  drcumference,  and  its  highest  point 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Raiatea,  and  distinctly  visible  from  the  lower  hills  of 
that  island.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef  of  coral,  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  which  encloses  numerous  low  islets 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  lagoon  is  too  shallow  to 
admit  vessels  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen. 

The  island  is  composed  of  hills  wooded  to  their  summits  and 
occasionally  crested  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  presenting  rugged 
and  mural  cliffs  to  the  sea  coast,  especially  one  rocky  mass  on  the 
S.W.  side  opposite  the  opening  in  the  reef,  which  rises  700  feet 
above  the  sea,  resembling  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  castle.  Maurua 
is  said  to  possess  primitive  rocks,  but  such  is  certainly  not  its 
general  geological  character;  volcanic  rodks,  scoriae,  and  slag 
abound ;  its  smooth  basaltic  stones  are  much  prised  by  the  na- 
tives of  all  the  Society  group,  to  make  pestles  to  prepare  their 
food.  The  population  of  the  island  appeared  small:*  scattered 
habitations  were  along  the  coast,  but  the  principal  settlement  is 

*  According  to  the.  census  made  by  the  mismooaiies  in  1828,  it  aontained  lOOf 
persons. — Eo. 
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on  the  S.E.  or  weather  tide  of  the  island^  whidi  is  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  Tairo :  it  contains  a  Christian  churchy  in  which 
a  native  teacher  officiates. 

Swine,  fowls^  and  especially  jams,  are  abundant;  water  is 
scarce.  The  natives  were  exorbitant  in  their  charge  for  supplies 
and  rather  <Esposed  to  theft.  This  island  is  little  frequented  by 
foreign  vessels;  no  ship  before  the  Tuscan,  in  1635,  had  visited 
it  for  two  years. 

TV&at,  or  Motou-iti,  appeared  small,  low,  and  uninhabited ;  it 
is  distant  about  thirty  ndles  to  the  N.E.  of  Maurua,  and  is  the 
most  northern  island  (rf  the  Society  group :  we  here  had  a  westerly 
wind. 

Huaheine,  March  11,  1836. — This  island  is  mountainous  and 
fertile,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef ;  next  to  Tahiti  it 
is  the  most  frequented  of  the  Society  group ;  suppUes  are  plen* 
tiful,  and  the  bay  of  Fare,  where  is  the  chief  settlement,  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  island,  is  safe  and  capacious,  though  not  easily 
entered  through  the  reef  with  the  prevailing  trade  wind.  Near 
Fare  I  noticed  the  venerable  shaddock  tree,  covered  with  fruit, 
which  was  planted  by  Cook  when  he  visited  the  island  to  restore 
Omai.  It  IB  the  only  tree  o(  this  species  to  be  seen  in  the  Socie^ 
Islands,  and  all  attempts  to  propagate  it  have  failed.  Coffee 
thrives  in  the  gardens  of  the  missionaries :  population  is  said  to 
be  1900.* 

Tabucd'tnanu,  or  Saunder's  Island,  has  at  a  distance  much  the 
appearance  of  a  ship  under  sail ;  it  is  moderately  elevated  and 
the  hills  are  wooded  to  their  summits.  It  extends  in  a  N.E.  and 
8.  W.  direction,  either  extremity  being  low  and  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  island  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  yams ;  it 
is  now  used  as  a  penal  settlement  from  Tahiti. 

Sandwich  Islands. — This  archipelago  of  thirteen  islands, 
eleven  of  which  were  first  made  known  to  the  world  by  our 
own  countryman,  Cook,  in  1778,  is  comjiosed  of  eight  moderate- 
sized  islands,  and  of  five  small  islets;  it  lies  chiefly  between 
19^  and  22°  N.  lat.  and  155**  and  l60°  W.  latf 

Wodhoo  or  Oaku,  May  l6,  1834. — Anchored  at  the  port  of  Ho- 
noriirn,  on  the  south-western  side  of  this  island,  which  has  been 
too  often  described  to  need  much  notice  here.  The  characier 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  its  aspect  naked  and  un- 
inviting compared  with  Tahiti  and  the  Socie^  Islands.  A 
lofty  range  of  mountain,  extending  N.W.  and  §.E.  throughout 
die  island,  separates  the  level  land  of  the  N.E.  from  that  of  the 

*  2000,  according  to  the  ceomu  in  1828.— Ed. 

f  The  popalatioa  is  estimated  at  IjO.OOO^Chrittianity  it  the  religion  of  tho 
state— and  they  are  under  the  pastofal  case  of  twenty-three  American  mistiouariei. 
— See  WiiliMna*s  <<  MiHoenary  EnterpriBes."^£D. 
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S. W.  coasts^  which  are  again  connected  by  elevated  passes  through 
the  mountains ;  the  most  frequented^  that  of  Pari,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  picturesque  valley  of  Anuanu^  is  1800  feet 
above  the  sea^  and  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  over 
the  vale  of  Kolau,  ten  miles  in  extent^  to  the  ocean  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  island.  The  structure  of  the  island  is  volcanic^  and 
many  extinct  craters  are  visible. 

The  settlement  at  Honoruru  presents  many  striking  instances 
of  civilization.  Supplies  are  abundant  and  reasonable :  beef  ex- 
cellent. The  Taro  (arum  esculentum)  is  plentiful^  and  forms  the 
chief  food  of  the  natives.  Many  European  vegetables  are  now 
commonly  sold  in  the  markets.  As  many  as  sixty  vessels  have 
been  anchored  in  this  port  at  the  same  time.  A  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival  a  Japanese  junk  had  been  driven  to  the  island 
in  distress :  the  crew  had  siiffered  much  from  cold.  They  had 
probably  been  driven  oflF  the  coast  of  Japan  by  strong  westerly 
gales,  carried  to  the  N.E.  till  they  met  with  northerly  winds, 
which  drove  the  vessel  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

I  had  the  gratification  while  here  of  meeting  Mr.  Douglas^ 
whose  subsequent  melancholy  death  in  Hawaii  is  well  known^ 
and  of  making  several  excursions  in  the  mountains  with  him. 

Maui,  or  Mowee,  Oct.  3,  1835. — This  island^  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance on  the  northern  side,  presents  the  appearance  of  two  ele- 
vated peninsulas  connected  by  a  low  isthmus.  It  extends  in  a 
N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  about  forty  miles,  and  is  separated  frcHn 
Hawaii  to  the  S.E.  by  a  channel  twenty  miles  broad,  and  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.*  The  face  of  the  island  ex- 
hibits the  strong  contrasts  of  luxuriant  verdure  and  volcanic 
sterility  so  prevalent  in  this  group. 

The  settlement  of  Lahaina  or  Raheina  is  small,  yet  contains  a 
very  neat  Christian  church,  a  market,  reading-room,  &c.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,000 ;  the  natives  are 
intelligent,  orderly,  healthy,  and  well  under  the  control  of  the 
American  missionaries,  who  have  great  influence  here. 

Guadalupe,  Nov.  20. — This  island,  bearing  E.N.E.,  twenty 
miles  distant,  presented  high  land  with  two  elevated  peaks  at  its 
southern  extremity.  Its  position,  according  to  our  observations, 
is  in  lat.  28*'  54'  N.,  long.  1 18°  22'  W. ;  several  charts  place  it 
thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  this  latitude.f  It  appeared  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length  and  about  1000  feet  in  height. 

In  lat.  19°  N.,  long.  107°  W.,  about  half  way  between  the 
group  of  Revilla-gigedo  and  the  continent  of  America,  a  remark- 

*  This  would  imply  an  elevation  of  about  6500  feet. — Ed. 

t  Even  in  Admiral  Krusenstern't  excellent  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  lies  in 
28^  34'  N. ;  it  it  corrected  to  it«  true  position  in  hit  Supplement,  yet  given  in  his  iaUe 
of  doubtful  potitiont,  p.  164*  In  Arrowimith*8  Chart  of  the  Pacific^  it  it  in  28°  34', 
—Ed. 
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able  milk-white  and  luininoiu  appearance  of  the  sea  was  noticed 
at  midnight  all  around  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  from  the  mast* 
head>  which  lasted  till  daylight;  noUiing  could  be  detected  in 
the  water  to  account  for  it^  nor  could  any  soundings  be  obtained. 

In  lat.  5^  N.>  103''  W.  long.,  the  vicinity  of  land  was  suspected 
from  the  presence  of  amphibious  birds  and  sea-weed^  and  in 
6°  35'  N.,  104*  W.,  a  pelican,  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  of  a 
dusky  brown  plumage,  took  refuge  in  the  ship  and  was  captured. 
The  nearest  land  was  presumed  to  be  Duncan's  Island,  of  doubt- 
ful existence.*  A  female  sperm  whale,  taken  near  this  spot,  con- 
tained a  mature  foetus,  which  was  anatomically  examined :  it  was 
fourteen  feet  long  by  six  feet  in  girth. 

Marquesas  or  MbndanaI  group,  Feb.  27,  1835. — The  ele- 
rated  land  of  Hood's  Island,  or  Fet&gu,  was  seen  bearing  S.W. 
I  S.,  distant  about  fifty  miles.;];  On  the  following  morning  saw 
Roapoa,  Santa  Dominica,  and  shortly  after  Santa  Christina  and 
San  Pedro^  and  anchored  in  Resolution  Bay  of  Cook,  or  Port 
Madre  de  Dios  of  Mendana. 

Scmta  Christina,  or  Tahuata  of  the  natives,  extends  in  a  N  .N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  direction  about  ten  miles ;  an  elevated  rocky  ridge 
runs  throughout  the  island,  throwing  off  spurs  to  the  east  and 
west  towards  the  sea,  and  thus  dividing  the  lowland  into  distinct 
valleys,  only  accessible  by  land  over  the  high  hills  which  bound 
them.  I  obtained  the  native  names  of  twelve  valleys  from  Reso- 
lution Bay  (Vaitahu)  in  order  roimd  the  island.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  forests 
of  bread  fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  natural  pro- 
ductions are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Society  Islands :  the  wild 
cotton  is  superior  to  that  cultivated  in  many  islands;  the  sugar 
cane  abundant,  large  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality:  the 
palmyra,  or  fan  palm,  also  grows  here,  although  unknown  in  the 
Society  or  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  population  of  Santa  Christina  is  estimated  at  1400  persons ; 
the  appearance  of  the  natives  robust  and  healthy,  with  handsome 
features.  Each  valley  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  chief,  who 
maintains  feudal  independence.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
island  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  profound  peace ;  the 
natives  were  generally  honest  and  well  behaved,  and  our  officers 
and  crew  associated  and  traded  with  them  at  the  different  valleys 

*  Dmican't  Island  wai  to  naned  in  1787  after  the  matter  of  a  merchant  vettel. 
LaL  e**  N.,  long.  106^  W.  of  Greenwich.  See  Kruienvtem't  M^moiret  Hjdiogra* 
phiquet,  toL  ii.,  p.  58. — Eo. 

t  Of  thit  group  of  thirteen  itlands,  extending  200  milet  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  di- 
rection, four  of  the  touth-easteru  portion  were  divcorered  hy  Mendafia  in  1596 ;  ene 
hr  Cook  in  1776;  the  rest  hy  the  Americant  in  1797,  and  hy  them  called  the 
Wathingion  Itlandt.  The^  were  named  Maiqnetat  de  Mendosa  by  MendaSa,  out 
of  compUment  to  Don  Garaa  de  Mendoia,  then  Viceroy  of  Peni.*-£D» 

{  Thit  would  tuppoM  a  height  of  at  leatt  2000  ^t.— Em 
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without  any  unpleasantneia  oocurring^  and  during  my  extended 
excursions  over  the  country,  I  experienced  every  assistance,  hos- 
pitality and  kindness.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  peaceful 
aspect  of  the  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  commander  of  a 
ship  visiting  them  to  be  on  his  guard,  since  they  are  extremely 
capricious,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  outrages  when  least 
suspected. 

Two  missionaries  we  conveyed  from  England  for  this  island 
were  settled  at  the  valley  opening  upon  Resolution  Bay  with  as 
much  comfort  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  They  had  found 
but  little  encouragement,  however,  in  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, who,  though  they  had  abolished  open  idolatry,  retained  the 
greater  part  of  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  their  heathen  state. 
The  language  of  these  people  has  some  striking  peculiarities, 
but  partaJ^es  largely  of  both  the  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian  dialects. 

Resolution  Bay,  described  by  Cook,  corresponds  to  the  valley 
of  Vaitahu.  On  the  beach  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gushes  from  the 
face  of  a  rocky  cliff,  and  affords  shipping  a  convenient  and  good 
supply  of  this  essential.  It  is  the  same  watering  place  indicated 
by  Cook,  and  the  flow  is  supplied  by  a  mountain  stream  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  Eutiti,  the  principal  chief  of  Vai- 
tahu, is  a  shrewd  and  avaricious  man,  elderly  and  very  corpulent. 
He  is  eager  to  encourage  the  visits  of  shipping  to  his  port,  since, 
through  his  traffic  with  them,  and  consequent  acquirement  of  mus- 
kets, &c.,  he  contrives  to  maintain  considerable  influence  over  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  island.  This  chief  is  the  patron  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, and  for  the  benefit  of  their  cause  it  is  to  be  wished  he 
were  absolute.  The  coast  of  Santa  Christina  is  rocky,  abrupt, 
and  surf-beaten :  no  coral  reef  encircles  and  protects  its  shores, 
nor  those  of  any  other  island  of  this  group.  Nevertheless,  the 
detritus  of  coral  is  abundant  <m  the  beaches  around  the  island. 
In  return  for  supplies  of  live  stock  and  vegetables  to  shipping, 
the  natives  alone  require  and  value  muskets  and  ammunition  and 
tobacco.  Of  the  muskets  thus  obtained  they  retain  the  best,  and 
ex])ort  the  remainder  to  the  neighbouring  islands  unfrequented 
by  foreign  shipping 

Roapoa. — Hove  to  off  Port  Jarvis,  on  the  west  side,  with  good 
anchorage,  to  land  three  natives  of  the  island  who  had  accom- 
panied us  from  Oahu,  where  they  had  been  left  by  an  American 
ship.  Several  canoes  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  the  natives  ex- 
j^ressed  much  disappointment  that  we  would  not  anchor  and 
trade  with  them.  The  principal  native  amongst  them  brought 
with  him  a  written  list  of  the  ships  that  had  visited  the  island, 
and  a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,"*"  but  who  was  the  author  of  these 

*  Mr.  Bennett  has  kiudlv  pfeienltU  a  copy  to  the  libraiy  of  the  Society.  The 
chart  is  certainly  a  rough  sketch,  but  it  roalcea  Port  Janrit  on  the  N.W.  tide,  with 
good  anchorage  in  eighSeen  fiuhomt-^wood  aad  water.P^So. 
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MSS.  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  island  of  Roapoa  appears  t6 
be  nearly  the  same  size  as  Sta.  Christina,  and  equally  mountainous, 
rugged,  and  bold.  The  summits  of  many  of  its  mountains  pre- 
sent conspicuous  columns,  spires  or  pinnacles  of  rocks.  The 
land  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  and  presents 
on  the  coast  a  succession  of  valleys  of  a  highly  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  These  most  prevail  on  the  western  side 
of  the  land,  where  several  ports  with  convenient  anchorage  exist 
which  have  been  visited  by  some  few  South  Sea  men,  though  the 
island  is  generally  but  Uttle  known  or  frequented.  From  Roa- 
poa the  island  of  Noukahiva  is  distinctly  visible,  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  the  islands  of  Sta.  Dominica  and  Sta.  Christina,  at  sixty 
miles  distance,  may  be  more  faintly  discerned.  If  it  appears  re- 
markable that  Mendana,  in  his  discovery  of  the  Marquesas,  should 
leave  Cook  to  discover  Hood's  Island,  which  is  so  very  visible 
from  the  island  of  Sta.  Dominica,  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  that 
Cook  should  have  failed  to  discover  the  island  of  Roapoa,  which 
on  a  serene  day  may  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from 
the  beach  at  Resolution  Bay,  Sta.  Christina.* 

Caroline  Island,  April  23,  1835. — This  is  one  ef  the  low  coral 
islandsf  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  situated  by  our  observations  in 
lat.  9°  58'  S.,  long,  (measured  from  the  island  of  Raiatea)  150° 
1  b'  \y .  The  entire  island  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles  in 
circumference ;  it  is  circular,  and  composed  of  several  connected, 
small  circular  peninsulas.  A  capacious  and  tranquil  lagoon  oc- 
cupies the  space  within  the  land,  and  is  bounded  on  a  portion  of 
its  eastern  or  weather  side  by  a  barrier  reef  of  coral,  against 
which  a  heavy  surf  constantly  breaks.  The  structure  of  the  land 
presented  no  material  but  coral  in  all  its  varied  forms.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  the  soil  did  nut  exceed  five  or  six  feet,  and 
the  coral  rocks  and  shelving  shores  betrayed  the  progressive  re- 
ceding of  the  ocean  from  the  land  it  had  so  materially  assisted  to 
raise.  Each  compartment  of  the  island  was  covered  by  dense 
vegetation  of  a  highly  verdant  aud  pleasing  character,  some  of  the 
loftiest  trees  attaining  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  No  collection 
of  fresh  water  is  visible  cm  the  island,  though  doubtless,  as  in  many 
other  of  the  low  coral  islands,  much  of  good  quality  may  be 
obtained  from  excavations  in  the  sands. 

The  coast  of  Caroline  Island  is  continuous,  with  a  low  and  ex- 

*  The  distance  is  fifty-eight  milei,  which  proves  the  elevation  of  Roapoa  to  he 
upwards  of  2500  feet,  and  Santa  Christina  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. — Eo. 

t  Discovered  by  Brouehton  in  1795,  iu  lat.  9°  57',  lone.  150**  25'  W.,  and 
doubtless  the  same  as  Thornton  Island.  See  Krusenstern,  M£m.  Hyd.  Sup.,  p.  16. 
The  island  was  also  s^en  by  Captain  WilUnck,  in  1824,  when  in  command  of  the 
Dutch  corvette  the  Lynx ;  and  he  gives  its  position  9°  54'  S.  150^  S'  W.  of  Green- 
vich.—See  Reize  om  de  Wereld  in  de  Jaren,  1823-4>  van  J.  P.  M.  "VVilliucic. 
Bieda,  1836.-*Ko. 
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tensive  reef  of  compact  coral  rock  stretcliing  into  the  sea  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  thus  extending  greatly  the  actual  com- 
pass of  the  island.  A  large  extent  of  Uie  reef  is  left  dry  at  low 
water>  whilst,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  a  boat  may  with  care 
be  floated  nearly  to  the  verge  of  the  wooded  land.  From  the 
single  observation  made  during  our  stay,  it  would  appear  to  be 
low  water  at  9  a.m.  and  high  water  at  2^^  or  3  p.m. 

Our  landing  from  the  boats  was  effected  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island.  The  boat  was  then  conveyed  across  the  level  tract  of 
fine  coral  sand,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and 
launched  upon  the  waters  of  the  central  lagoon,  which  we  crossed 
to  the  reef  on  its  weather  side,  and  discovered  an  aperture  through 
the  reef,  which  allowed  our  passing  into  the  open  sea  and  again 
returning  to  the  lagoon  without  difficulty.  The  only  quadrupeds 
we  notic^  on  this  island  were  mice.  Upon  a  former  visit  to  this 
spot  (seven  years  previous  to  our  visit)  Captain  Stavers  had 
landed  some  hogs,  but  no  traces  of  the  present  existence  of  those 
animals  on  the  island  were  visible  to  us.  Many  boobies  had 
constructed  their  nests  in  the  trees;  and  white  terns,  frigate 
birds,  curlews,  a  species  of  totanus,  and  small  pigeons  with 
white  heads  and  brown  general  plumage,  were  also  numerous. 

Fish  were  abundant  in  the  waters  around  the  island  and  also 
in  the  lagoon,  but  not  easily  obtained  on  account  of  the  voracity 
of  the  sharks.  Beche  de  mer  abounded  in  the  shoal  water,  and 
some  few  pearl  shells  were  noticed  in  the  lagoon.  The  character 
of  the  vegetation  of  Caroline  Island  accorded  with  that  on  the 
shores  of  the  Society  Islands.  The  wood-land  was  chiefly  formed 
by  the  shrubs  of  Toumefortia,  which  were  in  full  flower,  and 
emitted  a  fragrance  perceptible  at  some  distance  from  the  lee  side 
of  the  island.  We  found  but  one  U>\ye  of  rather  dwarfish  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  that  at  its  south  extremity  near  the  margin  of  the 
lagoon.  The  quantity  of  fruit  the  trees  produce  is  great,  but 
the  nuts  are  small,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  often  of  brackish 
taste.  That  some  ship  had  latterly  visited  the  island  was  evident 
from  many  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  having  been  cut  down  to  obtain 
more  easily  their  fruit,  a  practice  often  dangerous,  when  these 
trees  afford  important  landmarks  to  navigators,  and  at  all  times 
selfish  and  mischievous,  and  more  peculiarly  so  here,  where  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  although  increasing  in  number,  are  as  yet  but  few. 
The  only  service  Caroline  Island  can  afford  to  shipping  is  the 
supply  of  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  fire-wood. 

Christmaa  Island, — This  is  an  extensive  coral  island,  dangerous 
of  approach,  and  well  known  as  the  spot  on  which  Cook,  in  his 
third  voyage  in  1 777,  landed  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
We  coasted  round  about  two-thirds  of  the  island,  and  it  appeared 
to  us  to  be  more  than  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  the 
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extent  given  by  Cook,  and  to  be  of  a  triangular  form  rather  than 
a  crescent,  with  its  base  to  the  N.W.  The  western  point  of  the 
island  projects  some  distance  and  is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
giving  it  a  cheerful  aspect  We  landed  and  procured  two  boat- 
loads of  the  fruit — no  fresh  water  to  be  found ;  quails  were  numer- 
ous, as  also  the  peculiar  boobies  mentioned  by  Cook;  lizards, 
land  and  hermit  crabs,  abound.  The  Sida  here  grew  abundantly, 
which  we  had  not  noticed  at  Caroline  Island.  We  found  about 
fifty  fine  cocoa-nut  trees  laid  prostrate  by  fire  and  axe,  the  mis- 
chievous work  of  some  reckless  sailors ;  yet  the  increase  has  been 
great,  as  Cook  records  only  thirty  to  have  existed  at  the  period  of 
his  visit.  The  yams,  melon,  and  cocoa-nuts  planted  by  Cook 
on  the  islet  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon  have  all  disappeared. 
The  position  of  this  islet,  his  place  of  observation,  is  1°  59'  N. 
lat.,  157*'3(y  W.long. 

Bunker'sy  or  Jervis  Island,  May  13,  1835. — Three  days  after 
leaving  Christmas  Island,  and  by  our  calculations  228  miles  S.W. 
of  it,  in  lat.  0**  2(y  S.  long.,  \&f  31'  W.,  measured  from  Raiatea, 
we  fell  in  with  a  low  and  narrow  island,  extending  east  and  west 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  length,  composed  of  sand  and  coral,  and 
destitute  of  vegetation ;  the  centre  of  the  land  was  slightly  raised 
by  a  confused  assemblage  of  masses  of  blackened  coral ;  the 
beach  of  white  sand  was  coasted  by  a  heavy  surf.  It  appears 
doubtful  if  this  is  Bunker's  or  Jervis  Island ;  our  position  would 
agree  best  with  the  latter,  but  does  not  coincide  with  either  as 
laid  down  in  our  charts.*  This  is  a  dangerous  shoal  for  ships, 
and  should  be  cautiously  guarded  against,  as  even  by  daylight  it 
only  presents  at  a  short  distance  an  indistinct  white  line,  and  the 
birds  are  not  remarkable  in  number  or  character.  Some  years 
since  the  Mary,  English  South-seaman,  ran  ashore  on  Jervis 
Island,  and  was  lost,  her  crew  residing  on  the  sterile  land  until 
rescued  by  a  passing  ship. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  positions  of  these  various 
islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  traversed  in 

*  Captain  Browne,  of  the  English  gbip  Blixa  Francis,  discovered,  on  the  21  si 
August,  1821,  a  small  island,  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  covered  with  bushes, 
and  determined  its  position  to  be  0^  23'  S.  lat.,  159^  46^  long.  W.  of  Greenwich, 
which  is  probably  the  tame  island  called  by  the  Americans  Bunker,  There  is  a  dif- 
frrence  of  forty-five  miles  of  longitude  between  the  position  of  this  seen  by  Mr. 
Bennbtt  and  that  of  Mr.  Browne ;  but  as  the  latitude  is  nearly  the  same,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  they  are  the  same  island.  But  JervU  Island,  although  in  nearly  the 
■ame  latitude,  lies  10^  farther  to  Uie  westward,  according  to  Krusenstem*s  Atlas  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  yet  this  position  is  very  doubtful ;  and  any  master  of  a  South- 
seaman,  or  other  vessel  frequenting  these  seas,  wilt  render  an  important  service  to 
hydrography  by  fixing^  and  making  public  the  position  of  this  or  any  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  whose  situation  is  marked  doubtful  in  our  charts.  Arrowsmith*s 
Chart  of  the  Pacific,  1832,  gives  Jervis  Island  in  its  correct  position,  as  determined 
by  Captun  Browne.— £d. 
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every  direction  by  British  shippings  should  not  be  determined  by 
some  competent  authority :  it  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  and 
in  which  many  valuable  lives  and  much  property  are  deeply  in- 
terested. 

Dec.  12, 1835. — Saw  land  bearing  N.N.E.  fifteen  miles,  which 
consisted  of  a  group  of  three  islands  extending  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  of  moderate  size,  rugged,  elevated,  and  apparently 
rocky  and  barren.  By  our  observations  this  group  lies  in  24®  9' 
N.,  long.  11 2°  39'  W.,  but  no  land  is  laid  down  in  our  modem 
charts  in  this  position.  A  chart  of  ancient  date  places  three 
Lobos  Islands  nmety  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  spot,  and  an 
ordinary  map  of  North  America  of  1814  places  islands  in  the 
vicinity  under  the  name  of  Celisos.*  Upon  our  arrival  at  Cape 
St.  Lucas  we  were  informed  that  the  existence  of  these  islands 
had  been  announced,  and  that  some  small  vessels  in  quest  of  furs 
had  endeavoured  to  visit  them  but  without  success.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  situated  as  they  are  in  the  direct  route  of  shipping 
making  Cape  St.  Lucas,  a  route  annually  followed  by  numerous 
South- Seamen,  they  should  have  remained  so  long  unknown. 
From  the  situation  and  character  of  the  islands,  it  is  probable  the 
fur  seal  abounds  on  their  shores. 

California,  Dec.  lo. — Hove  to  off  the  mouth  of  a  bay  between 
Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Cape  Palmo,  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
isthmus  of  California,  where  is  a  small  grazing  settlement  which 
suppUed  us  with  excellent  beef,  poultry,  and  cheese.  The  land 
about  Cape  St.  Lucas,  which  forms  the  S.W.  extreme,  is  bold, 
rugged,  and  mountainous ;  the  lowlands  appear  flat  and  sandy. 
The  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  a  little  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Cape,  and  the  bay  affords  a  fair  roadstead  with  seventeen 
fathoms  water  at  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  but  open  to  the 
S.E.  gales,  which  are  very  severe.  The  tide  here  is  regular,  with 
a  rise  and  fall  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  level  plain  which  opens  on 
the  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  deep  by  ten  in  breadth ;  it  is  chiefly 
covered  with  brushwood.  The  vegetation  afforded  some  splendid 
specimens  of  cactus,  rising  as  a  distinct  and  fluted  column  to  the 
height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Shipping  may  here  procure 
fuel,  water,  and  provisions;  a  bullock  costs  from  five  to  ten  dol- 

•  In  Krusenstem'f  and  in  Arrowsmitb's  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Lobos 
Islands  are  laid  down  in  25^  50'  N.,  and  1 14°  aiK  W.,  or  150  mUes  N.N.W.  of  this 
group.  The  Celisos,  above  mentioned,  strange- as  it  may  appear,  is  most  probably  a 
corruption  of  A  lejos,  signifying  "in  the  omig*  or  "  afar  off,"  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  Krusenstern's  Tableau  des  lies  Problematiques  in  lat.  24°  50'  N.,  long. 
1 1 5°  30'  W.  of  Greenwich,  as  rocks  having  been  seen  m  1791.  The  group  seen  hj 
Mr.  Bennett  is  only  fifty  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  San  Lazaro,  on  the  isthmus  of  Cali- 
fornia, within  thirty  miles  of  VancouTex't  track  in  1795>  and  within  twenty  miles 
of  Colnett's  in  1793.— Ed. 
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lars.  The  residents  are  about  thirty  persons^  and  the  whole  farm 
belongs  to  one  person  :  their  commerce  is  confined  to  the  English 
and  American  South-Seamen  who  visit  the  bay  for  supphes.  Ked 
and  white  granite  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  the  plain ;  close  in  with  the  land  I  obtained  a 
species  of  sea  weed  exactly  resembling  the  sargasso  or  gulf-weed 
(Ftums  naiam)  of  the  Atlantic.  A  current  was  experienced  set- 
ting to  the  east 

May  26, 1836.— In  lat.  2°  SC  S.,  long.  175**  iC  E.,  discovered 
a  low  and  extensive  island  cohered  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees ; 
sandy  beach  and  little  surf;  some  smoke  seen  would  lead  to  the 
idea  that  the  island  was  inhabited.  This  island  was  supposed  to 
be  Kurd's  or  Rotch*s ;  if  the  former,  it  is,  by  our  observations, 
laid  down  on  the  chart  S°  to  the  eastward  of  its  true  position,  as 
given  above.*  In  2®  53'  S.,  long.  174°  55'  E.,  observed  a  re- 
markable line  of  froth  on  the  sea,  some  yards  in  width  and  of 
great  extent,  and  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  dead  birds,  fish, 
shells,  drift  wood,  &c.,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  limits  of  a 
current,  and  in  fact  we  found  that  after  entering  it  we  lost  the 
strong  N.W.  current  that  had  hitherto  accompanied  us. 

TencKa  Island,  June  13.— This  island  appeared  low,  and 
small,  and  wooded,  but  conspicuous  from  its  groups  of  tall  trees 
rising  above  the  underwood.  Passed  M  athias  Island,  discovered 
by  Dampier  in  1700,  and  on  the  27th  June  got  sight  of  the  dark 
and  elevated  mountain  land  of  New  Guinea;  steered  through 
the  Gillolo  passage,  and  on  the  17th  July  anchored  off  the  Malay 
village  of  Sutranha,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Timor. 
Here  may  be  procured  supplies  of  fuel,  water,  and  provisions. 
After  a  week's  stay  here  we  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  we  rounded  on  the  12th  September,  touched  at  St.  Helena, 
sighted  Ascension  and  Flores,  and  on  the  20th  November,  1836, 
entered  the  British  Channel,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and 
twenty-four  days. 

•  Bwd  Island,  in  KruMnstera*8  M^m.  Hyd.,  u  giTen  in  2"  43'  S.,  lon(?.  177®  (T 
E.,  as  discoTered  by  the  Elizabeth  in  1809;  and  i2o/cA  Island  in  2'' GO'S.,  176<' 
1(K  £.,  discovered  by  Captain  Clerk,  of  the  John  Pahner,  in  1826 :  it  is  probably  the 
latter  island  that  was  seen  by  the  Tuscan,  as  the  latitude  agrees  exactly,  althoufi:h 
there  is  a  difierence  of  a  degree  in  longitude.  See  Krusenstem's  Sup.  M6m.  Hyd., 
pp.  3  and  19 ;  Arrowsmith's  Chart  of  the  Pacific  corrected  to  1832,  in  nine  sheets, 
places  Hope  Island  in  the  position  of  Hnrd  Island  of  Knisenstem  and  Rotch*s 
Island  at  abore.— £a 
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XIX. — Same  Account  of  the  Fliydts,  or  JVandering  Tribes  of 
Persia,  obtained  in  the  Years  J  8 14  and  1815.  By  James 
MoRiER,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

It  has  been  afiBrmed  by  several  well-informed  Persians,  that 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Persia  consists  of  wan- 
dering communities,  forming  an  ahnost  distinct  class  by  the  nature 
of  their  habits  and  their  modes  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  We 
will  first  investigate  their  origin,  then  look  into  their  present 
condition,  observe  how  they  are  governed,  how  they  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  state,  and  then  remark  upon  the  advantage  to 
which  they  might  be  turned  as  military  bodies. 

The  Pliydts'*'  in  general  are  not  original  Persians,  but  may  be 
compared  to  foreign  shoots  grafted  upon  the  main  stock.  The 
original  Persian  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  old-esta- 
blished towns  and  districts  of  the  provinces.  The  accreti(m  of 
new  population  flowed  in  both  from  the  east  and  the  west.  U ndl 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Saracens  (a.  d.  631),  her  people 
might  be  said  to  be  unmixed.  They  having  conquered  the 
country,  spread  themselves  even  to  Balkh,  Bokhdri,  and  Merv, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Persian  nation,  and,  it  is  said,  first 
inoculated  it  with  roving  propensities.  The  next  tribe  of  wan- 
derers was  brought  from  the  eastward,  in  1234,  with  Jengfz 
Khkn,  which  was  followed  by  Timur,  who  crossed  and  re-crossed 
Persia  so  frequently,  that  many  of  his  hordes  were  even  left  in 
Turkey,  where  they  exist  to  this  day  under  the  name  of  Yuruk 
[wanderer]. 

Such  in  general  terms  may  be  called  the  origin  of  the  Iliydts, 
but  each  tribe  has  its  own  particular  history,  recording  whence  it 
came,  and  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  Persia.  Many  have 
become  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages,  therefore  the  tribes  are 
classed  into  what  are  called  Shekr-nishm,  or  dwellers  in  cities, 
and  Sahrd-nishin,  or  dwellers  in  the  field  A  few  only  have  ad- 
hered to  their  original  modes  of  life,  and  abide  all  the  year  round 

*  I'liy&t  and  Hit  (Memoirs  of  Abdu-1  Kerim,  by  Gladwin,  p.  29)  are  the  Arabic 
plurals  of  I'livah  or  I'iah,  singulars  formed  from  the  Turkish  word  II,  or  its  deri- 
vative IIL  1%  and  consequently  lOah,  signifies  a  family  or  tribe,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Arabic  word  *ashfrah,  used  for  <<  tribe**  by  the  Kurds.  Hence,  it 
may  be  remarked,  the  names  of  several  Turkish  provinces,  Pch-{I,  Ham{d-Ilf, 
Kh6j&h.flf,  Riim-llf,  &c,  mean  the  country  inhabited  by  '*  the  Interior  Family,"  or 
tribe  of  Hamfd,  Khojah,  the  Romans,  &c.  The  first  writer  who  speaks  of  the 
I'liyit,  under  the  name  of  £//i,  is  the  learned  Jesuit,  Villotte  (Voyages  d*un  Blis- 
sionaire,  Paris,  1730,  p.  112).  Accounts  of  them  are  also  given  by  M.  Rousseau 
(Notice  Historique  de  la  Perse),  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  502), 
Sir  W.  Ouselev  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  307),  M.  Jaubert  (Voyages,  240, 241,  250-256), 
Malte-B;un  (Frucis  de  la  Geographic,  vol.  iii.  p.  280),  and  M.  Dupr6  (Voyage  eu 
Perse,  Paris,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  452).— F.  S. 
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in  tents^  in  the  winter  keeping  to  the  plains^  and  in  the  summer, 
seeking  the  pasturage  of  the  mountains.  In  their  own  estimation, 
they  look  upon  the  Shehr-nishms  as  degenerate,  applauding  the 
hardihood  and  simplicity  of  manners  of  those  who  have  no  other 
dwelling-place  than  the  tent,  and  reviling  those  who  recur  to  the 
luxuries  of  a  house  and  the  protection  of  a  city. 

The  principal  tribes  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Kijdr.*  This  is  the  tribe  of  the  present  king  of  Persia, 
and  takes  its  origin  from  Turkistan.  It  came  into  Persia  with 
0'g6z  Khan,  grandson  of  Jengiz,  and  branches  of  it  have  taken 
root  in  Kazwin  and  the  territory  of  Erivan.  There  is  a  popular 
notion,  however,  that  its  origin  is  from  Damascus,  and  the  circum- 
stance which  calumny  has  evidently  added,  that  many  of  the  tribe 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  the  hated  Yezid,  who  killed  their  be- 
loved Imdm  Husein,  helps  much  to  increase  the  odium  in  which 
they  are  held.  They  are  subdivided  into  six  smaller  families,  viz. : 
Kav&nlu,  Devehlu,  Shimbey^ti,  Ydkdri-b4sh,f  and  K&jdr  Kazvini. 
'f  he  king's  family  is  of  the  Kavdnlus,  and  his  mother  of  the 
Y6kdri-bdshes.  They  do  not  count  altogether  more  than  400 
houses,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Khdnehwdrs,^  and  their  chief  place 
of  residence  is  Aster-&b&d  and  Tehrdn.  Some  few  are  at  Erivan 
and  Merv,  and  generally  at  all  places  governed  by  a  Shclh-zddeh, 
or  king's  son.  They  are  all  Shehr-ftiskms,  or  dwellers  in  cities. 
Their  old  wandering  habits,  however,  break  out  in  the  spring. 
Fat-h  'All  Shdh  invariably  quitted  his  winter  quarters,  or  ktshldk 
of  Tehrdn,  and  proceeded  to  his  Yatldk,  or  summer  quarters  of 
Sultiniyeh,  Ojdn,  Firuz  Kuh,  or  Cheshmeh  'All,  as  suited  the 
humour  or  necessity  of  the  day,  and  there  spread  his  camp  and 
his  cattle  over  the  surrounding  pasturages. 

2.  The  Afsh&s.  They  call  themselves  originally  of  the 
Turkoman  tribes,  and  are  divided  into  two  principal  branches, 
Shdmlu  and  Kirkl(i.§  This  is  a  large  tribe,  and  counts  altogether 
about  20,000  houses,  but  it  is  not  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
king,  who  does  not  willingly  give  their  members  places  of  confi- 
dence about  his  person,  perhaps  owing  to  the  ancient  grudge 
handed  down  in  his  family  against  the  famous  Nddir,  who  was  an 
Afshar,  and  who  killed  Fat-h  'AU  Khdn,  their  ancestor,  the  first 
powerful  chief  of  the  Kdjdrs.  Nddir  was  of  the  Kirkl6,  and 
they  who  are  famous  for  their  vaunting,  do  not  pride  themselves  a 
little  upon  their  affinity  to  so  great  a  conqueror.  They  principally 
reside  in  towns,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  at 

*  Probably  K6chir,  (fugitive,)  from  their  attack  flying.— F.  S. 
+  Upper-head.— F.  S. 

Kn4neh  it  now  pronounced  Kh6odi  in  Penia.— F.  S. 

Forty-«n,  from  ^irk, "  forty/*— F.  8. 
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Abiverd,  the  birth-place  of  Nddir^  and  at  Kel&t>  the  place  he  so 
carefully  peopled  and  strengthened. 

3.  The  Arabs.  This  tribe  is  originally  from  the  province  of 
Nejd^  in  Arabia  Felix^  and  its  descent  is  of  the  purest  Arab 
blood.  In  the  reign  of  Shdh  Isma*il^  it  is  said  that  from  2000  to 
3000  families  were  transported  from  that  country  to  a  tract  of 
pasture  ground  to  range  over  from  Ardistan  to  Hevit  and  Mesh- 
hed,  in  which  they  have  increased  to  about  6000  tents.  They 
more  particularly  retain  their  pastoral  habits^  and  are  almost  all 
Sahrd-niskhi,  or  dwellers  in  the  plains.  They  are  of  the  Sunni 
sect^  and  partly  preserve  their  language^  although  they  have 
changed  their  national  costume.  Their  principal  and  purest 
branches  are  the  MansM,  Ameri,  Khexdi,  She-bdzi,  Dobeist, 
Zcmgi,  Melshmest,  Kardi,  Keldbi,  Baseri,  and  Nakhi. 

4»  Lak.*  This  is  a  very  large  tribe>  subdivided  into  many 
families ;  they  are  Persians^  and  tradition  teaches  them  to  date 
their  origin  from  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  Kai  in  ancient  Persian  or 
Pehlevi  meaning  either  a  great  king  or  a  giant.  The  Zends,  the 
tribe  of  the  famous  Kerim  Khdn,  are  I^ks,  and  one  and  all 
are  renowned  for  being  thieves.  They  are  much  dispersed 
throughout  Persia,  but  their  principal  seats  are  about  Kazvin, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Fdrs  and  Mdzanderdn.  Their  chief 
families  are  the  Beir&navend,  f  Khdjahvend,  j;  Naddvend,  Naka- 
vend,  JeUlawend,  'Abdu-1-meliki,  and  Siydhvakhshin.  Part  of 
this  tribe  look  upon  'All  as  God,  and  are  called  Naseri,  from  the 
name  of  their  chief,  who,  they  say,  first  gave  rise  to  this  doctrine. 
It  is  affirmed  that  Mohammed,  the  faJse  prophet,  sent  Naseri, 
one  of  his  friends,  to  accompany  'All  to  the  wars— ^that  when  they 
reached  the  Shatt,  or  the  Euphrates,  the  latter  sent  Naseri  to 
reconnoitre  the  stream,  and  inquire  of  the  fishes  where  was  the 
ford.  An  ancient  fish  replied,  ^'He  who  sent  you  to  us  also 
knows  the  ford."  Upon  which  Naserf  returned,  and  exclaimed, 
addressing  ' Alf,  ''  You  are  God !"  '  Alf  at  that  instant  killed  him, 
but  brought  him  to  life  again.  *'  Now  I  know  for  certain  that 
you  are  God,"  said  Naseri;  and  thus  commenced  his  belief. 
They  are  also  called  'Ali  Ilkhi,  or  'Ali-God-men,  and  do  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Mohammed.     They  have  books 

*  Called  Lek  byM.  Joaannin  (Extrait  d*unltia£raire  en  Perse,  par  H.  [Roussean,] 
Paris,  1813,  p.  9).  Lek  and  Lak  are  spelt  with  the  same  letters,  but  difierently 
pronounced  in  different  proyinces.  They  are  the  third  dimion  (kism)  of  the  Kurds, 
otherwise  called  Kelhorln  (Jehin-numi,  p.  449). — F.  S. 

t  It  is  probable  that  branches  of  the  same  tribe  may  haTe  been  affiliated  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  Kurds,  for  the  B«tr4ne?end  are  placed  in  the  French  List 
(p.  9)amone the  P(sh-k<ih  Lors. — F.  S. 

t  The  Kh6jahvends  and  Bay&ts  are  I')iU,  and  speak  the  Tnridsh  language 
(Malte-Brun,  vol.  iii.  p.  287}^— F*  S. 
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of  their  own,  and  acknowledge  a  Plr,*  or  saint,  in  whom  they 
place  great  faith.  Their  total  numbers  are  reckoned  at  about 
20,000  houses^  and  they  live  partly  in  cities  and  partly  keep  the 
plain. 

5.  FeiH.  This  is  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  Persia,  and  is 
the  more  formidable  from  being  collected  in  one  region,  not  dis- 
persed, like  most  of  the  others,  in  small  detachments  in  different 
parts,  but  living  onnpact  and  united.  It  consists  of  100,000 
houses,  which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  of  Lu- 
ristdn,  the  territory  of  Shuster,  Dizful,  Havizeh,  the  banks  of  the 
Kerkheh  and  the  Kdrun,  and  are  mostly  Sahrd-nishins.  Some 
part  of  this  tribe  have  retired  to  the  mountains  to  a  place  called 
Pasht  K6h,  which  may  be  rendered  the  '  'back  of  the  mountain,*' 
where  taking  advantage  of  the  inaccessible  position  of  their  dwel- 
ling-places, they  profess  to  be  independent  of  the  government. 

6.  Baydt.  This  is  a  small  tribe,  calculated  at  about  1,000 
houses,  which  originated  in  Turkistdn,  and  is  dispersed  in  towns 
and  cities  through  different  parts  of  Persia. 

7.  Kurd.  These  are  branches  of  the  same  people  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  and  were  brought  by 
Shdh  Ismi'fl  from  Kurdistan,  and  settled  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Persia,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Turkomans.  They 
then  consisted  of  4,000  houses,  which  now  have  increased  to 
50,000.  They  are  formidable  both  on  account  of  their  nmnbers 
and  bravery.  They  retain  much  of  their  language,-)-  although  they 
have  quitted  their  characteristic  dress,  and  adopted  that  of  Persia. 
Their  principal  places  to  the  eastward  are  Burujud,J  Kh&bushkn, 
Isferdyin,  Chindrdn,  and  Derejez.  Many  live  in  tents  and  some 
in  houses.  They  are  subdivided  into  Shddflu,  Kard-cherehlu,  and 
Yezidis,  and  are  still  famous  for  their  thieving  and  plundering 
talents. 

5.  Kurd  Bacheh,  or  Kurdish  Children.  This  small  tribe  has 
arisen  from  an  intermixture  of  the  Kurds  and  Laks.  The  Iliydts 
do  not  intermarry  without  the  permission  of  their  Elders,  without 
which  precaution  murder  and  bloodshed  frequently  take  place 
among  them.  In  this  instance  the  intermarriages  took  place  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  whence  sprung  the  Kurd 
Bachehs,  or  the  Children  of  Kurds. 

8.  Aimdk.  These  are  Sunnf  in  religion,  and  of  an  A%hdn 
origin,  though  some  say  they  originally  came  from  Turkistdn. 

•  Pfr,  i.e,  senior,  and  technically,  imihtual  superior,  saint. — F.  S. 
f  The  Kurd  tongue  is  an  ancient  dialect  of  the  Persian,  as  appears  from  Father 
Ganoni't  Orammatica  Curda,  Roma,  1787. — F.S. 
I  Bujnurd  (Fraser).— F.  8. 
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They  consist  of  about  50^000  houses^  and  are  all  Sahri-nisliuis. 
Their  chief  places  of  residence  are  in  the  southernmost  parts  of 
Khordsan,  near  Kar£  Kh^  and  Bakhez.  They  are  in  great 
measure  indentified  with  the  Hez£reh. 

9.  Hezdreh.  This  tribe  is  called  50,000  houses  in  number, 
and  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahdr  and  Kdbul,  and  in 
Sist^.     They  are  Afghdns,  and  live  in  towns  and  villages. 

10.  Baluch.  These  live  mostly  in  tents,  and  are  calculated  at 
3000  to  4000  families  in  the  S.  of  Persia. 

1 1.  Bdjibdn.     Two  hundred  houses. 

12.  Khoddbendehlu,  or,  the  Servants  of  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge 'All  for  God ;  consist  of  1,000  families,  live  for  the  greatest 
part  near  Tehrin,  and  call  themselves  of  old  Persian  origin. 

1 3.  Bakhtiy&ri.*  This  is  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  inhabit 
the  high  lands  of  Lur,  and  are  remarkable  for  being  a  brave, 
hardy  race  of  people.  They  calculate  their  numbers  at  about 
100,000  houses,  and  the  accoimt  which  they  give  of  themselves,  is 
that  they  came  from  Rum  (a  general  word  for  Turkey)  and  that 
they  are  not  of  Persian  origin.  Their  language  has  much  of  the 
old  Fdrsi  in  it,  and  has  great  affinity  to  that  of  the  Laks.  The 
tribe  is  mostly  spread  in  the  YaiWcs  and  Kishldks,  that  is,  summer 
and  winter  quarters,  from  Kirm^  to  K&zerun,  and  from  Kom  to 
Shuster.  They  live  in  villages  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  houses 
each,  in  difficult  nooks  of  the  mountains  wherever  they  can  get 
water  and  grass,  and  some  establish  themselves  in  caves  of  remote 
and  dangerous  access.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  a  burial,  they 
make  the  same  rejoicings  as  the  Persians  do  at  a  wedding.  They 
collect  together,  and  dance  round  the  grave  to  the  sound  of  music 
and  singing.  Should  the  man  about  to  be  buried  have  been 
killed  in  battle,  they  rejoice  the  more,  for  then  they  look  upon 
his  death  as  haldly  or  guiltless.  Should  he  die  away  from  his 
own  house,  his  relations  set  up  a  coenotaph,  place  his  cap,  arms, 
and  other  effects  upon  it,  and  dance  as  before.  Their  principal 
stronghold  is  about  two  posts  from  Dizful,  shortly  called  2?ez, 
but  in  the  Bakhtiydri  dialect  Dezimiyunedezu,  f  and  it  is  repre- 
sented as  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  long,  narrow  defile,  which 
it  commands.  It  was  here  that  a  famous  rebel  chief,  Asad  Kh&n, 
in  the  year  1813,  took  refuge,  and  surrendered  himself  afterwards 
to  Mohammed  'AU  Mirzd,  the  governor  of  the  province.  The 
Bakhtiy^ri  are  now  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  the  Haft 
Leng  and  Chahdr  Leng,  which  again  are  subdivided  into  many  Tus 

*  The  Bakhtiyiri  are  Lun,  or  Lors.— F.  S. 
t  Dei(  m(y4neh  Dez(i ;  Iht,  mid-way  between  the  two  Dexes?— F.  S. 
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or  Shafts.  Leng  in  their  dialect  means  foot^  and  the  origin  of  the 
above  designations,  was^  it  is  said^  produced  by  a  demuid  made 
on  the  tribe  in  ancient  times  for  military  contributions  in  men  and 
horses.  One  part  of  the  tribe,  the  Haft  Leng,  or  Seven  Feet^ 
was  taxed  in  one-seventh  proportion^  whilst  the  Chahdr  Leng,  or 
Four  Feet,  was  taxed  one-fourth.  Their  property  is  calculated 
by  numbers  of  horses ;  thus  when  in  one  case  seven  feet,  or  one 
horse  and  three  quarters,  was  levied,  the  other  only  contributed 
four  feet,  or  one  horse.  The  Bakhtiydrf  pride  themselves  much 
upon  their  hospitality,  and  assert  that  any  one  of  their  old  women 
would  go  the  length  even  to  sell  herself  for  a  slave,  rather  than  that 
a  guest  should  want  food.  But,  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  in- 
formation was  received,  that  the  whole  tribe  was  at  variance  among 
themselves,  and  my  informer  asserted  that  he  himself  had  received 
sixteen  wounds  in  various  afirays  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  Mejlis,  or  assembly  of  his  relatives.  They  are  so  prone  to 
rebellion,  that  if  assisted  from  abroad,  it  is  said,  they  would  never 
submit  to  the  dominion  of  Persia,  for  they  assert  decidedly,  that 
they  are  not  of  Persian  origin.  They  do  not  like  the  presence 
of  strangers,  and  are  not  difiScult  in  robbing  them,  whenever  they 
fall  in  their  way.  They  are  true  to  their  Khdns,  and  will  espouse 
their  cause  whenever  called  upon  so  to  do.  The  Shih  has  con- 
consequently  many  families  of  them  in  separate  villages  about 
Tehrdn,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  remainder,  and 
retains  2000  in  his  pay  as  Sarbdz,*  or  disciplined  soldiers. 

14.  Shekdgi.f  This  is  a  large  tribe,  said  to  consist  of  about 
50,000  houses,  principally  inhabitants  of  the  northern  province  of 
Azerbaijdn,  and  are  dispersed  over  the  districts  of  Hasht-rud, 
Germ-rud,  Miy&neh,  and  Ardebfl.  The  late  Prince  'Abbds 
Mirzd  drew  from  them  the  greatest  part  of  his  infantry,  disciplined 
after  the  European  manner,  and  very  good  soldiers  they  are  re- 
puted to  make,  if  properly  managed.  Their  language  is  the 
Turkish. 

15.  Shdh-seven.  The  principal  members  of  this  tribe  are  in 
Azerbaijdn;  they  are  also  in  numbers  about  Tehran,  and  live 
mostly  in  tents.  Nddir  Shdh  dispersed  them  throughout  different 
parts  of  Persia.  Their  present  force  is  calculated  at  20,000 
families.  About  100  Shdh-sevens  are  Gholdms,  or  privates  in 
the  king*s  service,  performing  the  duties  of  body-guard ;  their 
language  is  the  Turkish,;!;  and  their  origin  from  Turkstdn. 

16.  Memacenni.  This  tribe  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance 
of  its  name  to  that  of  the  Memaceni,  mentioned  in  Quintus 


Sar-b&s,  literally  a  man  who  iports  with  his  head,  an  enfant  perdtL — ^F.  S. 
t  Probably  Shaghight.    See  Malte-Bnin,  toI.  iu.  p.  288<— F*  S. 
t  As  is  their  name,  tigniiying  **  lore  Idng.**— F«  S. 
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Curtius  (lib.  w.  c.  6)  as  the  opposers  of  Alexander.*  They 
pride  themselves  upon  their  antiquity^  say  they  are  the  descendants 
of  Rustam,  that  they  came  from  the  province  Sigist^n^f  and  pre- 
serve their  original  wildness  and  independence  by  keeping  almost 
constantly  to  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  F^s,  and  being  the 
interrupters  of  the  public  secmity,  by  their  repeated  attacks  upon 
travellers.  Two  of  the  principal  tir  are  the  Rustamf  and  the 
ZdH.J  Their  principal  haunt  is  the  KaVeh  Sefid^  or  the  White 
Castle^  on  the  confines  of  Mardasht,  a  strong  position  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  hill^  on  the  summit  of  which  they  have  their  habita- 
tions^ and  pursue  their  agriculture.  Their  numbers  are  calculated 
at  ten  to  twelve  thousand  houses.  They  are  great  admirers  of  the 
Sh£h-Ndmeh§  of  Firdausi^  and  pretend  to  have  a  history  of  their 
own,  which,  however,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  procure. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  tribes  have  written  records, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  information  here  acquired 
concerning  their  numbers,  must  be  held  as  very  uncertain,  sndi 
a  thing  as  a  census  of  the  population  or  a  register  for  births 
and  deaths  being  unknown  in  Persia.  The  traditions  of  the 
tribes  are  oral,  and  whenever  they  pretend  to  great  antiquity,  they 
immediately  ascend  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  their  historians,  where 
all  is  darkness.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  possessing  any  popular 
ballads,  which  can  throw  light  upon  their  history.  Each  tribe 
has  a  patois  of  its  own,  bearing  more  or  less  affinity  to  the  Persian, 
but  whatever  books  they  possess,  are  in  the  Persian  language. 

The  different  tribes  are  now  so  much  spread  throughout  the 
provinces,  that  they  have  almost  lost  that  union  which  could 
render  them  formidable.  It  is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  disperse  them,  and  it  does  so,  keeping  their  chiefs  as  hos- 
tages about  the  person  of  the  king.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  disperse  the  Arab  tribes,  but  ineffectually ;  consequently 
their  chiefs  are  feared,  and  precautions  taken  to  secure  proper 
hostages  for  their  good  behaviour. 

Such  of  the  tribes  as  have  become  inhabitants  of  cities,  are 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  which  rule  the  community 
they  have  adopted — generally  speaking  they  are  employed  as 
servants,  attached  to  their  Khdns  either  in  a  military  or  domestic 
capacity. 

The  Sahrd-nishins,  although  taxed  in  various  ways,  and  made 
to  contribute  to  the  military  exigencies  of  the  state,  are  compa- 

*  Alexander  was  then  near  Maracanda  (Samarkand).  The  resemblance^  is  pro- 
bably apparent,  not  real ;  as  Memakeni  (the  name  given  in  Quintus  Curtius)  and 
Memaeenm  difiers  bf  one  and  that  a  very  different  letter,  and  the  former  were  tu 
from  Persia. — F.  S* 

f  Also  called  SigMin,  Siyistin,  (nr  SistiUi.— F.  S. 

X  Z4l  was  the  father  of  Rustam,  hence  these  Rustamians  and  Zalians.— F.  S. 

$  Sh&h-n&meh,  i.e.  Book  of  Kin^  the  great  heroic  poem  containing  the  history, 
or  rather  legends,  of  the  ancient  kings. — F.  S, 
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ratiyely  less  molested  than  the  other  inhabitants.  Their  wealth 
consbts  principally  in  cattle,  which  yields  them  a  considerable 
revenue,  and  which  they  prefer  to  that  produced  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Uie  soil.  They  breed  camels  and  horses  for  sale,  and  their 
sheep  yield  milk,  which  is  made  into  raughan  (liquid  butter),  and 
sold  throughout  the  country.  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
I^yits  consist  in  Uberty  to  range  over  districts  from  which  no  one 
can  dispossess  them.  They  ascend  in  the  summer  to  cold  regions 
called  Yaildk,  where  they  find  pasture,  and  in  the  winter  keep 
to  their  Kishldk*  tracts  which  enjoy  a  warmer  climate.  These 
YailAks  and  Kishltics,  are  defined  to  each  tribe  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  whenever  their  limits  are  encroached  upon  by  unprivi- 
leged tribes,  violent  strifes  and  battles  ensue. 

The  existence  of  these  migratory  tribes  being  advantageous  to 
the  government,  they  are  little  oppressed.  They  are  taxed  at 
certain  established  rates  upon  each  head  of  cattle,  and  are  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  king*s  armies.  They  pay  at  the  rate  of  five 
piastres  for  each  camel,  one  piastre  for  each  cow,  the  same  for 
mares,  one  'abbdsi  or  quarter-piastre  for  a  sheep.  When  they 
cultivate  the  ground,  they  are  fined  according  to  the  rates  exacted 
from  the  other  Rayahs.-j'  Should  they  not  be  cultivators,  each 
ten  Khineh  or  houses  provide  one  horseman  mounted  and  armed ; 
and  each  five,  one  footman,  or  Tufenkchf . J  These  receive  forage 
from  the  Shah.  The  horseman's  pay  is  about  eight  tumdns§ 
annually,  for  which  he  serves  six  months  in  the  field,  the  other  six 
he  remains  at  home.  He  is  paid  twice  in  the  year,  half  and  half, 
in  advance,  and  during  the  time  he , is  in  actuid  service  receives  a 
daily  allowance  of  one  man  barley  for  his  horse,  and  straw  in  pro- 
portion. The  horsemen  are  obliged  to  attend  the  muster  and  the 
review,  which  the  king  makes  after  the  Nau-Ruz,||  of  all  his  troops, 
properly  mounted  and  equipped,  or  they  are  severely  punished. 
The  Tufenkchi,  or  foot-soldier,  get  seven  ttimdns  per  annum,  and 
half  the  year  remains  at  home.  The  wages  are  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  Khdn  of  the  tribe,  who  then  delivers  over  the  money 
to  the  subaltern  officers,  called  Sultdns  and  Bm-bdshis,^  who  pay 

*  Also  writien  YaVU  and  KishU;  these  are  Turkish  words,  helongiug  to  the 
Jaghaiil,  or  ChaghtiV,  the  ancient  dialect  spoken  by  the  Moghels  and  T4t&rs. — 
F.  S. 
f  Rayih  is  the  common  Turkish  abbreviation  of  ri'ayyah,  ue*  tributanr:  the 
me  word  is  often  pronounced  ri'ajyat,  and  thence  spelt  rifot  by  Anglo-Indian 


writers.— F.  S. 

X  A  Turkish  word  now  nrach  used  in  Persia  and  India.    It  signifiea  ^  a  mut- 
qneteer.''--F.  S. 


h  6/.  8*.,  a  t{im&n  being  about  16f. 


*^  Hew-dajf^  t.e.  New-yeai^s  Day ;  a  great  festiral  held  at  the  Vernal  Equinox. 

_    S. 

%  Thousand.heads,  Bing-b&shi  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Turkish,  often  pro- 
nounced Bimb&shi  by  the  rersians  and  Arabs,  but  the  last  letter  is  sfighir  niin,  ue, 
ngy  not  n, — F.  S. 
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the  soldiers.  This  promotes  peculation.  The  Khdn  subtracting 
his  share^  the  Mirzd  or  scribe  his^  and  the  subalterns  theirs^  while 
the  poor  soldier  deems  himself  very  lucky  if  he  gets  one-half  of 
that  which  is  his  due.  Aghd  Mohammed  Shdh^  the  eunuch-king, 
used  to  pay  the  troops  with  his  own  hand.  The  great  advantage 
of  being  mUitary  servants^  is  protection  to  their  families ;  the  go« 
vernors  of  villages  and  other  men  in  office,  not  daring  to  molest 
them  under  such  circumstances. 

The  riiyats  are  not  compelled  to  bestow  their  labour  upon 
public  works,  like  the  other  Rayahs — they  keep  exclusively  to 
their  tents,  and  tend  their  cattle.  The  taxes  they  pay,  are  levied 
by  their  chiefs,  who  account  with  the  government.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  elude  taxation,  frequently  do  so  by  secreting  their 
cattle  in  the  mountains. 

In  their  difierent  small  communities,  they  are  governed  by 
Rish-sefids  (literally.  White- Beards),  or  Elders,  who  have  no 
other  emblem  of  power  or  superiority  to  show  than  a  white  beard. 
Old  age  is  extremely  respected  by  them,  and  generally  by  all 
Persians,  and  is  indulged  with  great  liberties.  A  Rish-sefid,  a 
poor  miserable  old  man,  vtrill  not  fail  whenever  his  tribe  is  op- 
pressed, to  make  a  journey  purposely  to  remonstrate  with  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  abuse  him  to  his  face;  and  so 
careful  are  the  governors  not  to  offend  these  influential  persons, 
that  they  bear  their  reproof  with  moderation,  and  are  fain  to  be 
civil.  Their  disputes  are  decided  by  their  Rish-sefids ;  even  the 
ordonnances  of  their  Hakims,  or  governors,  are  referred  to  them. 
In  all  cases  of  marriage,  the  Elder  is  first  consulted,  and  his  con- 
sent procured  as  a  preliminary.  The  tribes  seldom  intermarry — 
the  Elders  recommend  families  whose  daughters  may  be  selected 
for  wives ;  but  whenever  one  tribe  refuses  to  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  another,  it  is  esteemed  an  affront,  and  a  motive  for 
strife. 

The  Persian  government  is  ever  jealous  of  the  migration  of 
these  tribes,  and  they  cannot  remove  from  one  province  to  another 
without  first  having  obtained  the  Shdh*s  permission.  In  times  of 
trouble,  such  as  the  death  of  the  king,  frequently,  if  they  be  strong 
enough  to  encounter  opposition,  they  pass  from  their  old  haunts 
to  better  places. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  possessions  of  the  Iliydts  consist 
of  cattle.  There  are  camels,  horses,  mares,  cows,  oxen,  mules, 
asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  beside  a  fine  race  of  dogs.  Their  pas- 
tures, although  open  to  the  Shih,  the  princes,  and  other  great 
men  of  the  country,  may  also  be  said  to  be  their  property,  inas- 
much as  they  have  liberty  to  range  over  them,  unless  there  has 
been  issued  a  kuruk  or  prohibition. 

From  the  pastures  which  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
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Shdh  and  the  princes,  such  as  Sultdniyeh,  O'jdn,  &c.,  they  are 
totally  excluded,  unless  they  receive  permission,  for  which  they 
pay  a  certain  quantity  of  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  For  in- 
stance, in  1815  the  Shdh  did  not  go  to  Sultdniyeh,  and  he  allowed 
the  I'liydts  to  feed  their  cattle  there,  provided  they  furnished  him 
with  ICXX)  mans  of  raughcm,  or  presei^ed  butter. 

Their  property,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consists  in  tents, 
carpets,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  large  cauldrons  in  which  they 
boil  the  raughan,  or  preserved  butter,  skins  to  shake  the  butter 
and  sour  milk  in,  and  all  the  rude  furniture  of  shepherds. 
Much  of  their  furniture  consists  of  camel  pack-saddles,  orna- 
mented bridles  for  the  chief  camel,  besides  other  ornaments  in 
beads,  &c.  Among  the  Kurdish  tribes  the  women  ride  in 
kajdwehs*  which  are  cage-like  panniers  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  camel,  each  lai^e  enough  to  contain  a  woman.  Then  there 
are  saddles  for  horses,  and  pdldnsj  for  mules,  and  a  sort  of 
padded  cushion  for  the  back  of  their  oxen,  to  which  they  lash 
their  tents. 

An  riiydt  of  middling  fortune  possesses  about  a  hundred  sheep, 
three  or  four  camels,  three  or  four  mares,  ten  asses,  &c.,  which 
may  yield  him  a  revenue  of  forty  to  fifty  tumins.J  A  man  who 
possesses  a  thousand  sheep,  thirty  camels,  twenty  mares,  &c.,  is 
reckoned  a  rich  man.  Each  sheep  may  be  valued  at  two  piastres, 
a  camel  at  ten,  a  mare  at  eight,  an  ass  at  three.  Such  a  property 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  four  hundred  tumdns.§  This  is  derived 
from  the  wool  and  milk  of  sheep,  the  wool  and  hire  of  the  camels, 
the  colts  from  the  mares  and  asses;  the  female  camel  brings 
forth  once  every  two  years,  the  mare  every  year,  the  sheep  once. 
In  some  parts  of  Persia,  particularly  among  the  Kurds,  who  enjoy 
the  finest  pasturage,  the  ewes  produce  twice  a  year.  There  are  a 
few  rich  rersians,  whose  possessions  and  modes  of  life  assimi- 
late to  those  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Such  was  'Psa  Kh&n,  of 
Turbet,  who  was  calculated  to  possess  I60,CXX)  sheep,  20,000 
camels,  6,000  mares,  and  other  cattle  in  proportion.  Ahmed 
Kh^,  of  Mardghah,  was  also  an  immensely  rich  farmer.  The 
Wdli  of  Sehnah,  and  several  others,  might  also  be  classed  among 
those  leading  patriarchal  lives. 

The  patrimony  of  an  I'liydt  is  divided  among  his  children, 
according  to  the  Muselmin  law:  two-thirds  to  the  sons,  and 
one-third  to  the  daughters,  the  latter  taking  the  clothes  and 
valuables  belonging  to  the  mother. 

*  Or  Kajibah.— F.  S. 

f  ProDouDced  pttfin,  according  to  the  mode  of  founding  the  final  i,n,  prevalent 
in  Persia  for  at  least  a  century  luod  a  half  (Kompfori  Anunniutet  Exotica,  Preface 
p.  ult.)— F.  S. 

X  35/.  to  43/.  15f.— F.  S.  {350/, 
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The  value  of  an  Iliyit  tent  is  about  six  to  seven  t6mins.  It 
is  made  of  goats'  hair^  consisting  of  cloths  about  a  foot  and  a 
quarter  in  widths  wove  by  the  women.  All  the  members  of  a 
family^  men^  women^  and  children^  are  usually  employed  spinning 
goats'  hair^  which  is  either  in  actual  use  in  the  loom>  or  laid  by 
for  sale.  They  weave  the  cloth  in  a  portable  loom,  which  they 
fix  in  the  rudest  manner  possible,  but  which  answers  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  This  cloth  is  of  strong  textiure, 
unpervious  to  rain,  and  will  last  twenty  years.  The  covering  of 
one  of  the  tents  is  generally  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty 
in  breadth,  and  is  erected  upon  a  range  of  poles,  the  bade  and 
sides  being  fitted  up  with  reeds  made  into  walls,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  ground  with  pegs.  The  tents  are  extremely  rude,  and  do 
not  show  any  appearance  of  attention  to  comfort.  In  Azerbarjdn 
and  the  more  northern,  and  consequently  rainy  countries,  they 
have  another  sort  of  tent,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Turkomans.  This  consists  of  ribs  united,  and,  when  open,  is 
like  a  cage,  on  which  thick  felts  are  thrown,  and  it  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  door.  It  is  called  aldjeh;*  the  goats*  hair  tents  are 
called  karah  chdder,  or  black  tent. 

The  encampments  of  the  I'liydts  are  generally  of  about  twenty 
to  thirty  tents  together,  which  they  pitch  mostly  without  any  great 
attention  to  regularity.  They  are  also  to  be  seen  in  a  circle  as 
well  as  in  line,  and  appear  conspicuous  on  a  light  soil,  owing  to 
their  black  colour ;  on  a  dark  soil  they  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
particularly  under  the  shadow  of  a  mountain.  The  tents  are 
close  to  each  other,  but  the  different  encampments  may  be  a  mile 
or  two  asunder,  according  to  the  convenience  of  grass  and  water. 

The  Hiyats  feed  principally  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and 
eat  sour  milk,  cheese,  dough  or  butter-milk,  and  much  raughan, 
or  preserved  butter.  Their  annual  expenses  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  for,  excepting  their  clothes, 
copper  utensils,  pack-saddles,  and  ornamental  luxuries,  they  sup- 
ply all  their  own  necessities.  Their  simple  manner  of  Uving  (not 
to  mention  their  being  out  of  the  way  of  extortion)  may  be  cal- 
culated at  one  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  town. 
They  make  their  own  tents  or  dwelling  places,  weave  their  own 
carpets  and  hammocks  or  felts,  cut  their  own  wood,  and  bum 
their  own  charcoal ;  they  kill  their  own  meat,  make  their  cheese 
and  butter,  and  their  lives  are  far  more  free  from  disease  and 
local  complaints.  Their  dress  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
Persians,  except  in  its  extreme  meanness.  A  man  rich  in  cattle, 
will  appear  with  a  coat  to  his  back  that  scarcely  holds  together, 
and  in  such  indifferent  dresses,  but  with  no  other  covering  over 

•  Or  ftl&jaiki «  a  porUbto  huV— a  Cbghatfii  tenn.— F«  S. 
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their  heads  than  their  tents,  they,  their  women  and  children,  will 
brave  all  the  rigour  of  winter.  The  favourite  wife  or  child  ei\joy 
whatever  luxury  of  dress  belongs  to  the  tribe,  consisting  of  gold 
bracelets,  necklaces,  silver  and  gold  ornaments  for  the  hair ;  fre< 
quently  a  handkerchief  is  edged  with  perforated  silver  coin,  and 
bandeaus  of  the  same  are  tied  about  the  head  and  necL  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  ancient  medals  suspended  about  the 
neck  and  heads  of  the  Iliydt  women  and  children. 

The  time  of  the  I'Uyat's  rest  is  the  winter,  when  his  flocks  are 
not  productive,  and  require  no  other  care  than  being  led  to  pas- 
ture. The  men  then  help  the  women  to  weave  carpets  and  tent 
cloths,  or  spin  goats'  hair.  At  the  appaoach  of  spring  all  is  then 
full  of  activity ;  the  ewes  bring  forth,  then  the  lambs  are  tended ; 
then  shearing  comes  on,  the  flocks  require  constant  milking,  and 
the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  milk  is  consigned,  that  is,  butter, 
dough,  and  raughan,  require  much  work,  which  the  men  perform. 
The  women,  too,  are  very  laborious :  they  pitch  and  unpitch  their 
encampments  when  on  a  march,  load  and  unload  the  beasts  of 
burthen,  attend  the  children  and  the  young  animals:  they  sit 
down  in  companies  to  spin,  and  help  to  churn  and  make  sour 
milk.  The  drudgery  is  for  the  women,  the  business  of  protec- 
tion, purchase  and  sale,  and  all  the  greater  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  males. 

The  riiydts  break  up  their  winter  encampments  one  month 
after  the  festival  of  the  Nau-Ruz — i.  e,  one  month  after  the  sun  has 
entered  the  sign  Aries,  and  travel  by  easy  journeys,  of  two  to  three 
miles  each  day,  to  what  they  call  the  Ser-hadd,  or  the  boundary 
between  the  cold  and  hot  region :  there  they  stay  for  about  a 
month  and  then  travel  on  again  to  their  Yaildk,  where  they  en- 
camp during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  where  they  remain  about 
seventy  days ;  they  then  return  to  the  Ser-hadd,  where  they  remain 
another  month,  and  at  length  reach  their  old  haunts  in  the  Kish- 
Idk  for  the  winter.  Many  direct  their  motions  by  the  rising  of 
the  stars,  and  many  by  the  appearance  of  the  snowy  mountains. 
They  are  unmolested  in  their  passage,  and  perhaps  may  give  a 
sheep  or  so  to  the  lords  of  the  villages  near  which  they  travel. 
The  ground  upon  which  they  encamp  is  improved  by  their  pre- 
sence, since  it  is  strengthened  by  the  manure  they  leave. 

Their  mode  of  calcinating  property  is  by  sheep :  they  pay  their 
shepherds  in  sheep.  In  their  own  dealings,  in  their  purchase  of 
oxen,  &c.,  they  pay  in  sheep.  A  man  killing  one  of  their  dogs 
is  liable  to  be  fined  four  sheep.  Among  the  villages,  too,  in  their 
smaller  dealings,  the  Persian  Rayah  deals  with  his  neighbour, 
not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  com,  wool,  straw,  &c.  Three  months 
after  the  Nau-Ruz  they  separate  the  rams  from  the  ewes,  and  feed 
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them  till  they  are  mest*  Xt  the  beguaning  of  the  sign  Mhdn, 
or  Libra^  they  torn  them  into  the  flocks  by  which  the  ewes  bear  at 
about  the  Nau-Rdz^  and  some  of  the  Iliyats  celebrate  this  event 
by  musicj  songs>  and  merry-making.  Shearing  takes  place  twice 
in  the  year ;  the  first  time  after  the  Nau-Ruz,  about  the  20th  of 
May,  and  the  second  at  the  Miz&n.  They  give  of  their  wool 
and  other  produce  of  their  flocks^  which  is  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Kashf^f  to  the  poor  in  alms.  At  the  time  of  the  new 
lambs  they  take  portions  of  their  milk,  which  they  make  into 
curds,  cream,  kaimdk,];  and  fresh  cheese,  and  send  it  to  their 
friends  as  a  complimentary  gift,  marking  the  return  of  the  season. 
A  shepherd  has  the  care  of  three  hundred  sheep,  and  is  paid  in 
kind,  both  in  wool  and  lambs. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Iliyits,  as  raw 
materials  for  the  formation  of  troops,  must  be  of  considerable 
consequence  to  the  state  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.  They 
are  soldiers  by  nature,  as  far  as  the  mere  habit  of  the  man  goes, 
but  it  must  be  added,  they  are  difficult  of  discipline,  owing  to 
their  clan-like  propensities.  Those  on  the  frontier  frequently 
give  rise  to  feuds  and  war.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Persians  against  Russia  was  to  in- 
duce the  Iliydts  of  Karibdgh,  Sheki,  &c.,  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Shih.  On  the  frontiers  both  of  Turkey  and  Russia 
the  same  scenes  of  clandestine  migration  take  place  as  those  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  of  the  Scythian  nomades.  Cyaxares 
seemed  to  be  as  well  aware  of  their  worth  as  'Abbds  Mii^  was, 
for  he  received  those  who  fled  with  great  kindness  and  showed 
them  much  favour.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  bickering  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Persians  are  the  Kurds  on  their  frontier, 
who  migrate  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  as  best  suits  their 
humour  or  interests.  Good  legislation  would  no  doubt  soon  turn 
them  into  peaceable  and  industrious  communities;  but  as  the 
eastern  governments  are  at  present  constituted,  the  vast  r^ons 
inhabited  by  these  wanderers  must  continue  mere  tracts  of 
waste,  adapted  solely  to  the  uses  of  armed  shepherds  and  lawless 

freebooters. 

• 

*  Literally  « into»cated."— F.  8.       f  "The  opening,"  i>.  firit-fniita.— F.  & 
{  Clouted  cieam. — F.  8. 
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XX. — Vocabulary  of  Names  of  Places,  ^c.in  Moghribu-l-Aksd, 
or  the  Empire  of  Morocco;  By  the  Chevalier  Count  Gr  a  berg 
af  Hemso,  Hon.  Mem.R.A.S.,  &  R.G.S.  Par.  and  Lond.,  8cc. 

The  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  discordance  in  our  maps 
of  Marocco  with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  same  place,  and  the 
difficulty,  in  some  instances,  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  name 
given  to  a  place  by  the  natives,  led  the  compiler  of  the  following 
Vocabulary  to  collect  from  Arab  writers  and  intelligent  Mogh- 
rebines  as  complete  a  list  as  could  be  obtained  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  tribes,  included  in  that  Em- 
pire These  are  given  both  in  the  Arabic  and  Roman  character, 
with  their  respective  longitudes  and  latitudes,  wherever  they 
could  be  obtained,  and  occasionally  short  notes,  giving  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  or  some  collateral  notice  respecting  the 
place. 

As  great  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  Eng- 
lish orthography,  our  older  Orientalists  in  the  seventeenth  j^en- 
tury  usually  imitated  the  Italians,  whose  system  of  spelling  is 
the  most  simple  and  invariable  of  any  generally  known  to 
Europeans.  Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  formation  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  improved  on  this  method  by  reducing  it  to  still  greater 
clearness  and  precision.  The  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and 
the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  want  of  such  a  standard, 
are  ably  stated  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of 
Asiatic  Words  in  Roman  Letters,'  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  That  system,  with  some  small  modificar- 
tion,  has  been  here  followed  ;  and  as  the  subjoined  alphabet  will 
make  the  reader  immediately  acquainted  with  the  appUcation  of 
it  to  the  Arabic  character,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  add,  that  its 
fundamental  principle  is,  to  give  invariably  the  same  symbol  for 
each  letter  in  the  original,  so  that  any  word  may  be  at  once 
transferred  without  danger  of  error,  to  its  proper  character. 
The  foreign  words,  morever,  will  be  correctly  pronounced  if  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  recollect,  that  the  vowels  have 
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the  sound  given  to  them  in  the  Italian,  the  consonants  that  which 
they  have  in  the  English  language.  The  long  vowels,  and  con- 
sequently emphatic  syllables,  are  distinguished  by  an  accent. 
The  diphthong  by  a  diaeresis. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Vocabulary  was  compiled  at  Tangier, 
and  the  learned  and  intelligent  natives  to  whom  the  compiler 
was  chiefly  indebted  were : 

1.  The  Talib  (student)  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Idris,  el  Wardini^ 
el  Himyarif  native  secretary  to  the  Swedish  Consulate  at  Tangier. 

2.  El  Hajj  (the  pilgrim)  Sidi  'Abdu-l-kerim  ben  Talib,  of 
Tetuan,  a  great  traveller,  who  had  resided  sixteen  years  at  Lisbon, 
and  could  speak  several  languages  fluently. 

3.  El  Fatdh  (the  doctor)  Sidi-l-'Arabi  ben  Ddnas,  el  Wer- 
tighi,  of  Dubdd,  in  the  province  of  Kuzt,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  an  *adul  or  clerk  in  a  court  of  law.     He  veas  a  Berber. 

4.  Sidi'lrHajj  'All  ben  al  kadi  'Abdu-lrkerim,  e^Susi,  el  En- 
fifif  a  Sheldh,  who,  though  illiterate,  was  a  very  trustworthy 
person,  and  long  in  the  compiler's  service. 

5.  Mohammed  ben  Mas^iud  et-Temsejiani,  a  Berber  from  Er^ 
Rif,  of  the  tribe  of  Wariyighel,  gardener  to  the  Swedish  Con- 
sulate at  Tangier. 

6.  Father  Pedro  Martin  del  Rosario,  a  Franciscan,  Chaplain 
.  to  the  Spanish  Consulate  at  that  place,  well  acquainted  with  both 

Arabic  and  Amazigh. 

7.  El  A  at/id  (the  Captain)  Ahmed  ben  Suleiman,  an  Italian 
renegado,  originally  named  Antonio  Piloti,  master  of  the  ord- 
nance to  Mulai  Suleiman,  a  very  intelligent  and  well-informed 
man. 

8.  Signor  Antonio  Benedetto  Casaccia,  Swedish,  French,  and 
Sardinian  Vice-consul  at  Mogod6r,  who  had  resided  in  Barbary 
for  twenty  years,  and  could  speak  the  languages  of  the  country 
very  fluently. 

9.  Mr.  Isaac  Aben  Sur,  a  Jew,  Interpreter  to  the  British 
Consulate  at  Tangier. 

10.  Ya'kub  ben  Sellum,  also  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Tangier,  and 
interpreter  to  the  Swedish  and  Sardinian  Consulate  there. 
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11.  JIf.  Jean  Baptiste  Geoffroy^  Dragoman  to  the  French 
Consulate  at  Tangier. 

The  Arabic  works  consulted  were : 

1.  The  well-known  history  entitled  EUkdrtas. 

2.  NoZ'hatU'lrhadt  hirAkhhari  muluk  eUgharb  kamt-Uhadi 

3.  Kitahu-Wibar  wa  Akhbari-l-Berber  of  Ibnu  Khaldun. 

4.  Kitabu-Umu^ajjibfiakhbaH'UMaghribfOiiii^   Sheikh 

'Abd-allah  el  Met'okishL 

5.  JEH-Moghrib  fi  akhbaruehli-l-JMaghribi,   of  '/'^a  Ben 

Hasem  elAndalusi,  and  other  historical   and  geo- 
graphical MSS.  works. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Moors  are  in  general 
very  inattentive  to  orthography,  and  that  the  Berbers,  who  sel- 
dom express  their  own  language  in  writing,  have  little  or  no  idea 
of  spelling  their  words  according  to  any  fixed  rule  or  principle. 

[In  the  column  of  authorities,  A.  signifies  Arlett,  B.  Badia,  B6r. 
Berard,  W.  Washington ;  they  are  only  given  where  actual 
observations  were  m^e;  for  many  of  the  positions  of  the  in- 
terior we  are  indebted  to  M.  D'Avezac's  sketch  of  a  Map  of 
Northern  Africa ;  many  others  must  be  considered  only  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  are  merely  given  to  the  nearest 
quarter  of  a  degree,  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  them  in  the 
Map.] 


TTie  Arabic  Alphabet. 
X  1  "  f  <-  - 

c-^  Elif,     a,  \  a,e,  \  i,  \u,o,\j  ba,    -j  bi,^  bu  or  b6y  ^  bei or 

bdi^  y  bau  or  beu. 

i^  Ba,       b. 

ci;  Ta,       ty 

i^  Tha,     th,  as  in  through,  thing,  t  or  ts,  by  the  Moors  ; 

s  by  thQ  Turks  and  Persians. 

^  Jim,     J,  as  in  judge. 

—  Chtm,  ch,  as  in  cheer.      This  occurs  in  Berber,   not  in 

Arabic  words. 

^  Ha,      h,  a  veiy  strong  aspiration. 

^  Kha,     kh,  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  or  German  ch. 

J    Dal,     d. 

s2 
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o  Dhal,  dh,  i.  e.  th  in  thou,  they ;  z  in  Persian  and  Turidsh. 
J  Ra^  r,  commonly  d  by  the  Moors,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians. 
j   Za,       z. 

I?    Ta,       t,  like  double  ty  a  strong  dental. 
]ff   Za,       X,  dzt  or  d. 
C)  kaf,     k. 

CS  Gafy     gf  as  in  good,  glad.    The  three  points  are  placed 
above,  in  Persian.  In  Turkish  fi,  i.  e.  ng  or  ny ; 
the  Italian  gn. 
J  L&tn,    L 
^   Jfim,    m. 
^  Niin,    n. 

fjo  Sad,     s,  a  sharp  sibilant  Uke  double  s. 
^  Bad,    d,  like  double  d. 

c   '-4m,     'a,  \  'tt,  a  sort  of  catch ;  deep  in  the  throat, 
^^  'aSfn,  As  'tint,  Ulc  *tt2&ma. 
«xiL<»  «a'cf,  Ja3  ^7,  Jjc«  mu^allem. 
i  Ghdifif  gh,  the  r  of  the  Northumbrians,  often  by  the  Moors 

like  a  guttural  r. 
uJ  Fa,      f,  the  Moors  place  the  point  beneath. 
J  Kaf,     k,  a  deeper  guttural  than  k,  commonly  sounded  as  g 

by  the  Western  Arabs. 
(^  Sin,      8. 
JL  Shin,    sh. 
9  Ha,      a  slight  aspiration,     if  final  is  pronounced  as  t. 
J    Wow,  to,  ^^  6 ;  —  00  in  moon. 

I^\  au;  —  0U7  in  cow,  how. 
1^  Ya,      y,  c^W  ;  -=  ee  in  sweet. 

,^\  at  ;^i  in  high,  sigh. 
ei;  «  €y  in  they,  ay  in  day. 
^  zha^      zh ;  «,  as  in  measure,  by  the  Berbers  and  Sheluhs ; 
the  French  j. 
^  Hamzah,  an  abbreviation  of  Elif,  for  which  it  is  often 
substituted. 
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r.w.lt 


yjuc    *Abdah, 


province, 
village. 


,  wJ^  Jufi  '^6rft«-n-ncM,  tomb. 

^^Uc^^  ^iu'^na^n,  village. 

J^js,  —  —  ^Azar,  village. 

^^Ji  —  —  FekrUm,  river. 

40|^  —  — '  TJarayahf  well. 

2fi>-  —  —  Hofrahf  well. 

^li^  —  —  *Inan,  village. 

j00^  —  —  Na^r,  loiiib. 


Bt^mok^gimandRm&rk$, 

The  same  of  a  provlnoe 
Is  usuaUy  that  d  the 
diief  tribe. 

Theserrants. 

The  prophetTi  Mrrant.  Ar. 
A  KotA)eh,  I.  «.  asatait't 
tomb. 

OrBu'Anani. 

A  place  where  aaaet   are 


o    ^      o    / 
30.30     8.30 

35.  >5    3.>6 
33.40    8.10 

35.15    3.30 

Father-tortoiie.  The  river 
Bat 
^^  .^     «    /*  Place  where  the  oatrichea 

49*40     30  deposit  their  eggs. 

33.10    7.  8    W.P««»^P'*- 

31.30     1.30  OntheWadOhir. 

33*30     6.30  The  protector  a  defender. 

Bd 


34.53     6.31     A.  Falher-ladder. 
Plenty  of  com. 


The  roounulns  are  usually 
named  after  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  them. 


j\j3j  —  —  Rakrak,       riv.  &  tr.    34.  3    6.50        ^'•^f«**'  ^"'^^ 

A^  —  —  Sellum, 

^^\  Aden, 

A^Jjj\  Adendum, 

j\jO\  Adrar, 

gji\  AJrah, 

Sj\ji\  Afz&rah, 

jy^s-  *Agadir, 

-/I  Agarsif, 

U\  *Aghla, 


tomb. 

plains.         33.30    6.  o 

mountain.    33.30    4.30 

village. 

mount. 

station.         38.  o    6.  o 

river. 


Mountains.  Ber.     The 
range  of  the  Atlas  is  so 
called. 

On  the  limit  of  the  desert. 

Sandy,  or  running  In  the 

tand.  jir,  it  Ber, 
A  wait  Ber.    Sanu  Crua 

town  &  port.   30.37    9.36  A.     ^""^^'ISJ^ 

coast. 

village.       34.50    3.30 


villages. 


34.30    5.30 


On  the  western  bank  of  the 

river  Muluyah. 
A  high  green  market-place. 

Ar, 
Probably  the  andentBoea- 

HumHementmf 

Orl'Un. 

Country  covered  with  h^ba 
or  plants. 

The  great  mountain.  Bsr. 
Western  Atlaa. 


£ijj^CL^lU\  AghmatWaAkahyiown.      3i.«o   7.35 

^JL\  —  —  A'ilan,  ruins. 

jJ^  'AgiilUy  cape&vil.  29.49    9.4ft 

J^ljjj^  Atd&'Agal,       mount.        30.40    9.  o 

ifj;Jl  ^j^  'A'in^l'berdat,  defile, 

j^^  —  — ^^l^felfelj        spring. 

jl>-  —  —  ^alUy  spring. 

4^y  —  —  tdgah,  distr. 

djyi  —     ~ -ttrf-rfa/iaA,  spring&vil.    3538     5.50   W.  vineyard  spring. 

Nidty^Tht  kif  ought  to  have  three  pofaits  under  it,  but  these  marks  for  distfaigulshing  X:,  f,  and  4  or  n  {ng or  tty) 
are  seldom  used  in  Berber,  Persian,  and  Turkish.— F.  S. 


30.45  8.30  The  cold  spring,  ilr. 

34.46  6.31   W.  The  pepper  spring. 

The  sweet  sprfaig.  Ar, 
3'-  0    8.30         '^f*  '^ 


Grass 
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UtM. 

0     1 

Lonf.W.  s- 

0    /    ^ 

'-Ain  yiifaA^    spring  <&iril 
^Aiih  Agarith^  tribe. 

—  Bdmaran^      id. 

—  Emdriy           id. 

.  3>.  0 

a.30 

*Aith  ouwen  In  Bertwr  to 
BeniotAuiad  in  Arabic 
and    ilgnifles   children, 
■on«,ortrlbew   Itisoftai 

rocca 
A  few  only  of  the  dUef 
tiibci  are  here  siren. 

vv!/  — 

—  Gherari, 

id. 

M- 

—  Girwan, 

id. 

33.30 

3.30 

jU-1- 

-Is-fiai, 

id. 

Tribe  of  Inac 

'^- 

—  Kiitiwah, 

id. 

• 

^r'>•- 

—  Musa, 

id. 

^h^- 

—  (yi6t, 

id. 

J^^  — 

—  'Othman, 

id. 

i)'^  — 

—  Sadugh, 

id. 

^r-j^- 

—  Shagrushi, 

id. 

»J^Jui  — 

—  S^cdidaA, 

id. 

S^J-^*^  — 

—  TkemUri, 

id. 

^^\yj- 

—  Thiltan, 

id. 

c,.y<L>  — 

—  YakHb. 

id. 

Tribe  of  Jacohu 

Cj^iu  — 

—  Ya'/fiith, 

id. 

j«^ji- 

—  Yezdak, 

id. 

t5-y.  - 

-Yiifi, 

id. 

33.  »6 

4.30 

J 

—  Zanah, 

id. 

^— ^ J  — 

—  Zeineb, 

id. 

31.  0 

6.30 

^' 

Akabli, 

station. 

a7.  0 

1.  0  E. 

Comiptko  of  KlbU,l.«^E. 

JUs^ 

Akasah, 

river. 

38.15 

to.  0 

A8Ba]u?WadN6n?    P«». 
sibly  Axkal  or  Aaouotiof 

4^ 

Akkah, 

station. 

a8.3o 

8.  0 

On  the  borders  of  Sahis. 

^y.<,\ 

Akkermut, 

plain. 

31.46 

9.30 

^\ 

Aklau, 

hill. 

35.30 

5.60  W. 

Well-wonded  hiUs,  about 
OOO  feet  high. 

U^l  ^^USl 

Aksabe'i-shshurefa,  caslle 

33.  0 

3.40 

The  Castlea  of  the  Sheiift. 
Ar, 

"*UI 

Al-'Alem, 

mount. 

30.15 

8.  0 

The  landmark  or  standard. 

c^!y' 

Al-Araish, 

town. 

35.13 

e.  9    W. 

The  trelllcefc      A  waited 
town  and  port  on  the  At  > 
lantlc.    Pop.  4,000. 
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o    / 

0     1     "^ 

AlamdSy             village. 

35.ao 

6.  0 

AUArib,            tribe. 

38.  0 

4.20 

AlrAMiyahj     tribe. 

38.  0 

11.  0 

Al'Autadf          remains. 

36.36 

6.46 

Alrborftn,           island. 

35.68 

3.  « 

Al-ka§hah,        castle. 

34.10 

2.6O 

Al'kasr  kebir,  town. 

34.67 

6.6«  W. 

Al-ka§7  sdghir,  village. 

36.40 

6.36 

Al'khozamah,  vil.&bay. 

36.  H 

3.48 

Alrminahf        hill&town. 

36-63 

6.ao 

Alrmudrawak,  village. 

36.36 

6.  0 

Amazigh,          people. 

Angad,orAnj&d,  desert. 

34.30 

a.  0 

Anfij                town. 

33.36 

7.40 

Aninah,            hill. 

3J.30 

7. 16  W. 

Anjerah,           tr.  &  dist. 

35.30 

6.40 

Ardat,               river. 

34.«6 

6.30 

AreshkH,         village. 

36.  ao 

1.30  Bfe. 

^ 


u 


Arkarif  tribe. 

Asafij  town. 

-4^,  river. 

Asifek,  id. 

Asiflnwal,       river. 
il^iZa,  town. 

Assahf  river. 

Augustom,         mount. 
Aulad^ Ahd-elrkerimy  tribe 

—  ^6«i  '^^rijzr,    id. 

—  -4itt  Seba\    id. 

—  Al'Ferrask,   id. 


32.17    9.13  A. 


31.50  8.16 

35.28  6.  Q  A. 

29.50  9.50 

34.30  4.  o 

33.15  3. 16 

32.45  8.30 

30.  o  10.  o 

32.45  8.30 


Btymologitt  and  Remarks. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terraneftn.    Aluno*.  Sp. 

lUfilah  station  on  the  U- 
miu  of  the  desert. 

Yallies  or  streams. 

The  tent-pins  t  blocks  of 
stone  erected  round  the 
foot  of  a  small  dxcular 
hiU. 

A  town,  a  citadel ;  this  Is  a 
cnnimoii  name  in  Maroc- 
co,  the  position  of  that 
on  the  vVad  Muluyah  is 
given. 

The  great  castle.    Walled 

town  with  8l)0(i  Inhabitants. 

The  little  castle  of  the  Ber- 
ber tribe  of  Masmudah 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

Village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wad  Nakkor. 

The  port.  Ar.  The  hill  of 
the  port  of  Sebtah  orCeu- 
ta. 

Noted  for  its  tunny  fishery, 
Almadrones  of  our  maps. 

The  •  great.'  The  name 
by  which  the  Berbers 
distinguish  themselves. 

On  the  confines  of  Maroc- 
co  »nd  Algiers. 

Ddr  el  bc)dA,  the  ancient 
Anafe,  a  walled  town  of 
7(MI  inhabitants. 

A  range  of  Ihne'ione  hills, 
S.  E.of  the  city  of  Maroc- 
co,  5U0  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain. 


A  bay  and  Island  In  theMe* 
.    dlterrancan. 

ArkAn  is  the  Ar.  and  Serb, 
name  of  the  ElsBodendron 
Argan  (i.«.Arkan). 

Vulg.  Safll.  A  walled  town 
on  theAt]antic,pop.900U 

River.  Ber. 


Y(H)der  river.  Ber. 

The  river  Inwal.  B.  A  tri- 
butary to  the  Wad  Ten  • 
sift. 

Asil& signifies  'good.'  (Bek- 
ri  in  Not.etGxtr.  xiUTU.) 

Or  Tenet,  fern,  of  Anah 
infisr. 


AukuUSoDB  at  childrenulr. 

*/ttiz  means  exalted,  and 
metaphorically,  »oel- 
lent. 

Father-lion. 

The  spreader,  or  thing 
spread,  a  carpet. 
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Sj\i^  — 

Aft\:L^  — 

^^^^ 
\ 


Aulad'Amar,  tribe. 

—  Beni  *Amer,  id. 

—  Bd-riSf  id. 

—  Duleim.  id. 

—  Duweiby  id. 

—  Far&jt,  id. 

—  Hamriin^  id. 

—  Hedejah,  id. 

—  Hosein,  id. 

—  '/V  id- 

—  Jar^dhy  id. 

—  Mendbahy       id. 

—  Man^Ty        id. 

—  Mofyammedy  id. 

—  MotcCahy       id. 

—  MottafilCy       id. 

—  Rihaminahy  id. 

—  iSe/jm,  id. 

—  TaZAoA,         id. 

—  Z^uf,  id. 

—  Zohatr,  id. 
'^ytin^Z-esitam^spring. 
'^yi2n  Mulitky  fountains. 
^Ayyanahy     mount.  &  dis. 
*Ayyashahy        river. 


UuN.     loag.W.    Sx 
30.  O     8.  O 


Father-fcftthert,  <.«.  snow. 


34.30    6.16 
38.30    9.  o 

34.  o     1.46 


Azam&Ty 

Azgariy 

AzguUy 

AzkaVy 

'Azlah. 

Azwagahy 


town. 

plains. 

mount. 

distr. 

salt  river. 

tribe. 


34.  o 
34.30 
31.15 
30.30 
34.30 


33.30 
34.30 
3a  o 
35.3a 
33.18 
33.30 
33.30 
34.30 


4.16 
6.16 
8.  o 
6.  o 
3.  o 


Sycunoce. 

Sons  of  the  beiiefen,  viz. 
of  Maii'nn. 


30.  O  9.  O 

99.  O  8.  O 

33.10  8.30 

39.30  8.  o 

34.30  1.30 

33.  O  6.  O  tribe. 


CbOdien  of  r«a  or  Jems. 


4.46 
3.30 

6.  o 

6.  3   W.  Reviving. 

8.15 

4.30 

4.30 

6.  o 


Tribe  and  province 


The  dilldraaof  the  fum 
tree  (acacia  gumminrB). 

Powerfiil  Arab  tribe. 

Idem. 

Idol^qwinga. 

Theaoureei  of  tlie  Ringiu 


Country  of  apringi.  Jr, 


.     Olive.  Bar.  A  walled  toiVB, 
^^     population  about  3,000. 
A  pasture-ground  tat  cat- 
tie.     In  Bm;  Axglu-  or 
Ei^rmeans  a  buit 

A  plain  road. 

Azw,  lays  Manmd.  aig. 
oiiles  a  country  aban^ 
doned  by  the  sea.    It  H 


the  name  of  a   Bfrbcr 
tribe. 


Or  Zuwayah. 
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B. 

o    / 

Lon..W.|| 

0     f     "^ 

Bt^molo/(ie9  tmd  Ramark*. 

vv 
^^v 

Babiij               promont 
Badis,              town. 

35.16 
36.12 

4.10 
4.14 

Father. 

Velc«  de  la  Gomera  (Sp.) 
from  the  name  or  the 
tribe. 

u;^^ 

Bahrein  f           mount 

The  two  MM. 

•uia^^ 

Bahru-ddolmaty  Atlantic. 

TheMaoTdarkiwae. 

^^.-^ 

Ba/iru4-kabir,       id. 

The  great  Ma. 

^jj^y-'- 

Bakru-r-Rumif  Mediter. 

The  Roman,  or  Chritttan, 
Ma. 

;^\^ 

Bahru'Ssaghtr,     id. 

ThelesMTiea. 

jujii^ 

BahrU'Z'Zakak,  strait. 

The  eMtmi  end  of  the 
■tfalu  of  Gibraltar. 

^^ 

Baryahf           town* 

33.16 

8.31  A, 

OrMasl'ghan. 
•      forawrly  Boreihhah. 

»^ 

BaxroA,            village. 

tb 

^a«,                   river. 

34.16 

6.30 

'XSSfiSEi^^'^ 

^j^ 

Be'irahy             plains. 

3a.  0 

7.45 

Aplataiwithwdli. 

bi^ 

jBei'Zii;,               forest- 

34.16 

6.30 

Aconjjoroak.  At.    (Quer- 
cuiBaUota.)         '^"^ 

lh,4? 

Bely&nes^          village. 

FaUierofJooMt?) 

^j^^v/^ 

BeniAhdTheihet.inhe. 

B0ni,  tons  or  chUdien.^. 

^-y  ^^  - 

—  AMT6yyah,  id. 

uiH- 

—  ilAr&A,         id. 

u^- 

—  '^/i,               id. 

31.30 

6.15 

TheMmtof'AU. 

s?>- 

—  Alkowi,         id. 

j^  — 

—  *Amir,            id. 

—  'Ammer,     tr.&  mount. 

33-30 

1.  0 

The  mountains  generallr 
take  the  names  of  the 
tribMlnhaUttngthem. 

U-3/'~ 

—  '^r^,           tribe 

36.  0 

6.30 

6h- 

—  BaMiil,        village. 

33.30 

6.  0 

BahiUl«  plural 

6^- 

—  BasU,          tribe&vil. 

^M  — 

—  Be^ri,         tribe&vil. 

33.30 

3.  0 

j^^_ 

—  BiLSdiid,  tribe. 

^i- 

—  GariVf        tr.&mount. 

The  wnt  of  Uie  untkilfuL 

*j^V^- 

—  G^iwamddakfiTxhe. 

*^ji  — 

—  G&wemidf    .id. 

?;V/- 

—  Geharahy       id. 
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Count  Grabbrg  on  the  Names 


o    ,       o    ,    <      Etjfmolotriet  ana  Remmrks. 


J^ 

l?en«  Geber, 

tribe. 

c:-«Jj..  — 

—  HaHt, 

id. 

J«'^- 

—  Hamedy 

id. 

Or  Ahroed. 

^W- 

—  Hamer, 

village. 

Probably  Ahmar  tbuspio- 
nounced. 

UT-^- 

—  Hasan^ 

tr.&mount 

34.  0 

6.  o 

^u  — 

—  Hashim, 

tribe. 

cP-i- 

—  Yasfaten, 

tr.&mount. 

34.  0 

330 

.1 

.;I^V- 

—  Yasgan, 

tr.&mount. 

r^W^- 

—  Ibrahim, 

tribe. 

CbUdrenofAtMraham, 

u!/'- 

—  Ifran, 

id. 

{jOjk  <»  Y'^frun. 

ij5U-.1  — 

—  Ismelanahf 

id. 

CjyJl  — 

—  Ithniithj 

id. 

jy-ai^  — 

—  Manf&r, 

id. 

*-J^- 

—  Marnisahf 

id. 

^UiM><     

—  Masil, 

id. 

^J>- 

—  Maziibah, 

id. 

>*  — 

—  Megher, 

id. 

clOo- 

—  Melk, 

id. 

U-lr*  — 

—  Merasen, 

tr.&  plains. 

.:^- 

Meskin, 

tr.  &di8t. 

3«.45 

6.46 

W.ChUdxenofthepoor. 

* 

—  Methjildah,ir\he. 

• 

ji--*  — 

—  'Obeid, 

tr.&mount. 

A  very  andcnt  Anbtiaie. 

^*c  — 

—  'Omar, 

tribe. 

c;i>il>  — 

—  R&zin, 

id. 

t^- 

—  Sabifi, 

id. 

>x^  — 

—  Sahid, 

id. 

34.46 

3.30 

Ju*-.  — 

—  Sa'id, 

id. 

34.46 

3.  0 

*,ut  — 

—  Tamarah, 

id. 

Abounding  in  datci. 

^-*~"  — 

—  Ta'mir, 

id. 

cl>"- 

—  Tefren, 

id. 
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Ut.N. 
O     / 


Loiif.W.    S-C 

o    / 


C^ijy  — 

oJ«  — 
J!j^J  - 

oUj  J  — 


J9eniT4?2}toAy     tribe. 

—  Tenzir&n,      id. 

—  Teudeh,       tr.&vil. 

—  Teuzhif        tr.  &  vil. 

—  Warif/agal,ir.  &  yW, 

—  WadFellah,ir\be. 

—  Welid,         tr.&iril. 

—  TFi?r^cna;i,   tribe. 

—  Werthtghah/\d, 

—  Y&fus,  id. 

—  Zanten,  id. 

—  Zekker,        tribe. 

—  Zerwalf       tr.&mouHt. 

—  Zeyyan,       tribe. 

—  Ztma^,  id. 
Beranis,            people. 
£ibawan,     mount.&pass. 
Bilad-esh'Shurefaf  count. 
Biladres-sukkar,  district. 
Bilad  KebirahfCiiy. 
BiladSidiHisham,  id. 
Biladu'lraAmar,dhtr\ct 
Biladu-l'jerid,  region. 
Bil&du4'Moghrib,region 
Bdghaz,           strait. 
Bohdyim^         village. 
BSkaf/yUj 
Berber, 
BuhmiLt, 
Businagahy 
Bu-ris, 


34.45 
36.16 


34.  o 
33.40 


34.46 
35.  o 


34.30 

31.  o 

30.30 
31.38 

99.  o 
3«."5 
31.30 


3.30 
6.30 


3.30 
3.30 


4.45 
5.  "6 


4.  o 
8.40 
3.  o 


Etjfmologiet  and  AtfrnorXv. 


The  ancient  AiMo. 


OrViryigal. 

FeOaht  a  husbandman  in 
Egypt,  but  here  a  sea. 
man  who  ploughs  the  wa. 


Plural  of  Burndis  (a  cloak). 
One  of  the  two  great 
primiUvebranchesofthe 
Amasighs,  descending 
tram.  Berna$* 

BeaiM.  Tarn,  The  two 
gates  or  defiles.  Ar. 

The  country  of  the  Sberifa 
or  noblca. 

The  sugar  ooontry. 


7.36   B.    The  great  dty,  Marocca 

The  country  of  the  inde- 

9. 30  P??2***^  ^^^  ^  S6»^. 


9.  o 

3.   O 


31.15     a.30 


id. 

people. 

river, 
defile. 


33.50 
30.45 


7.10 

8.  o 


The  red  country. 

The  hmd  of  the  jerid,  U  e, 
the  dry  branches  of  thei 
pahn-tree,  used  as  Jave. 

Bstotf,  country,  he  m 
Moghrib,  the  west. 

Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A 
Turkish  word  signifying 
mouth  or  throat. 

CatUe.  or  Jbu*Amm, 


Plural  Ber^ber,  probably 
derived  fhnn  the  Greek 
and  Latin  word  Air6aro«,. 
adopted  in  Arabic. 

A  deep  ditch. 


Fathcr-foathcrs,  i.  e  snow. 
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Count  GRiBBRo  on  the  Names 
D. 


UtJ<r.    Looff. 
o    /       o    / 


.w.  It 

<     EiifmohgigM  and  HmmrU 


ji^  — 

UJI  — 
<sLL«  »^j 

*^) 


Den,  oroave.   iir. 


35.35  5.50  W.     aoOfMChlgh. 

^^^  r.^^  The  residence  of  tht  tribe 

39*30  9-30  ofDuldtm. 

33.37  7.35i^  Wbllehoueeu   See^ji^ 

34.45  6.35  W.  Cold  or  1 


DadeSfWig.DedeSpmouni  3«.45    6.  o 

Ddim(t8^  village. 

Dar^ah^  province.    30.  o    6,  o        vuI«oDxb1u. 

Dar  'Aith'thanah,  vil.        35.  »5    5.65  W.     tribe  Aith-thane. 

—  Aklaa,  hill. 

—  Duleimt,  village. 

—  elrBeidcLy  town. 

—  -el'^risi,  house. 
' —  HamraUf  village. 

—  Jedidahy  part  of  Fas.  34.6   4-57    B.New 

—  Mubarak,  hamlet.       33.40    8.30  W.  Bta«d  boa*,  vui«o 

Sham,  village.  34-  O     3.30  Hoom  or Shsirl tribe. 

—  UmmuS'SultarifViW. 
Deirat  Badis,  town.  35. 1 3    4. 15 

—  Melilahftown.  35.aa    «.5« 
Demensarah,    mount        30.45   8.15 
Bemnetj           town.  3>.3o   7.>o 
Beren,               mount. 
Bemah,            river.  33.45   5.>5 
Bkd'kasal,       vil.&  port.  33.  4   8.36 
Bh{irlrhimtuih,vi\\dige.       30.53    7*30 
Buhdu, 
Bukkalah, 
Bweirak, 


The  house  of  the  Soliao^ 
mother. 

VdetdelsGomcn. 

The  abode  of  the  trite 
MelUah. 


Bodily 

J.«.  MoontaiB.  TheBcr* 
ber,  and  thence  Antae. 
name  of  Atlas. 

FUthy,  dirty. 

Mastw  of  the  sharp  fvv^ 
Owner  of  the  con. 


town.  33*45  3.30 

prov.&tr.  3«.45  8; 30 

river.  3».»5  945 
E. 

Efzahy              town.  3«*3o  5.30 

JEgelin^gil,     town.  3».*5  B.45 

Elalah,             mount.  39.30  9.»5 

Emsigurdt,        village.  30.30  9.»5 

Enfifah,           tr.&riv.  31.10  7.60 


Sand  or  sand-stone.  Br. 
BgM,  land,  soQ.   B^. 


A  numerous  and  pow«ft»J 
tribe. 
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UtJS.    ] 
o    / 

0     /     ^ 

BtyiMlogiu  and  Remarks, 

^^J^ 

Er-riiiani, 

fortress. 

3».»6 

a.  15 

CAilUeTt  RMMfit. 

^^ 

Esf&, 

ford. 

33.30 

6.30 

Rapid  ford. 

^^ 

Es^, 

desert. 
F. 

town. 

Weevils  or  moUit. 

Fagasak, 

35.30 

4.66 

Broken.  Ber,    Smalltown 

J,Jeji\Sif\^ 

Fahs  auladabi^'Aziz,Y\\. 

3a.66 

8.35  W. 

Jc^J\^ 

Fafis-ur-riharii 

,  valley. 

35.23 

5.63  W. 

Myrtle-Talley.    Fahs,  Ar. 

F(u, 

Fed&lah, 

Felfelah, 

city. 

town. 

river. 

34.  6 
33.44 
34.30 

4.6B    B. 

7.23i 

6.30 

A  apade  or  pickaxe. 

tic  pop.  300.  AfUrnwd- 
itead.  y«ialaA,cxoeUeat« 

JJi 

Felil, 

tribe. 

The  exiled,    ciJected,    or 
expdledpaitofapeople. 

i^j 

Fer^akih, 

village. 

31.45 

3.30 

^ 

Fidah, 

town. 

PlentT,  abundasce. 

y^ 

Fighigh, 

station. 

33.  0 

3.   0 

Filali, 
Fishtalah, 

tr.  &  dist. 
tribe. 

31.  0 
32.30 

3.45 
5.30 

VulgoFildL 

Ujji 

Friighah, 

m.8c  dist 

Q 

31.15 

8.  0 

Emptiad.  grooved. 

Gart, 

Gerandd, 

Gerarahf 

riv.&prov. 
tower, 
tr.  &  cast 

34.46 
33.20 

3.  0 
8.ifl  W 

4  beacon  or  watch-tower 

.      OD  Uie  top  of  a  hill  about 

flUO  feet  lOMve  the  plain. 

tyjl  \o  ioU 

Ghahahdha-lr  forest. 

34.15 

6.30 

Forest  of  oaks.  Forest  of 
Mamonh. 

Beliit, 

^rf/ 

GharUyak^ 

tr.  &  reg. 

Western. 

iAijti 

Gliarghayahy 

mount 

31.30 

3.30 

*-ri.A 

Ghanb, 

tribe. 

29.30 

515 

A  stranger^  fbrelgner.  Ar, 

J-/ 

Gharir, 

tribe. 

34.50 

4.30 

Inexperienced,  unskOfiU 
people.    BeniGharir. 

iji\^ 

Gkawatah, 

mount 

33.55 

5.20 

Above  Miknas. 

Ghat, 
Gheris, 

fortress, 
village. 

33.15 
31.30 

5.15 
3.15 

Chart  B,  between,  i.e. 
between  two  river*;  the 
ancient  CWota. 

Planution. 
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Count  Grabero  on  the  Names 


LmlLN. 

O     / 

LoBjr.w. 
0    / 

It 

<     lUrmologiei  and  Remarta, 

ui^wj^ 

Ghers-aliiin, 

village. 

32.97 

3.30 

Corruptly  for  KMrdAie- 

win. 

^ 

Ghir, 

river. 

Inthedoert. 

M 

Ghob&r, 

river. 

33.45 

7.t5 

Dutt.  the  duBty  river. 

Ghomarah, 
Ghdrtgessemf 

town  &  tr. 
town. 

35.  0 

30.96 

4.  0 
9.36 

One  or  the  original  Beiter 
tribes,  theaadent  tovn 
ParieUna. 

The  town  and  port  Anadir. 

a^iju?  ^i 

Gh&t  Sedamakfiown. 

31.90 

7.40 

Or  Guedama,  the  low  val- 
ley  of  adversity. 

JU/ 

Gtigklan, 

village. 

3>.  0 

9.30 

CaOIieTi  Goorland. 

'j^UJ 

Gure'igiirah, 

plains. 

83.30 

4.15 

GhuU  Sanhajah.h^mXeU 
El  Gharb,         province. 

29-45 
35.  0 

3.  0 
6.  0 

LurWng-placei  of  the  San. 
hajah*.  Caiflie^s  Oud. 
Zenaga. 

Hahat. 

Juft 

Habad, 

village. 

34.»a 

6.  0 

Or  Hulbed, 

kjb 

Habat, 

diBtrict. 

35.15 

5.30 

Or  Hasbat.  the  northeni 
part  of  El-Gharb. 

A.^.^'g^ 

Habibah, 

islands. 

35.44 

1.  8 

Islands  on  the  north  coast 
Bw.     near  Cape  Falcon. 

45-1jo- 

Hadajahf 

town. 

34.23 

9.48 

The  ford. 

cjjU- 

H&dith, 

river. 

New,  young,  or  first  aeen. 

UJUU 

Hafaturlrbetda,cM. 
ffaha,               tr.&prov. 

35.31 
31.  0 

6.  8 
9.30 

The  white  cliff,  or  preci- 
pice, on  the  Atlamkv 
30e  feet  above  the  sea. 

j^\js^    ffajaru-n-nekkdr,  village. 

35.15 

3.48 

The  atone  or  diff  of  the 
Ndtkor.   Al^iucenms. 

^^^cJlU- 

Haliftoa  gAw5s,riv.&ford. 

Swear  and  pas  on. 

c^^ 

miin, 

plain. 

Oveigrown  wiUi  graa. 

J^ 

Hulwan, 

village. 

Sweetmeat  Sweet  and 
pleasant. 

jUa 

Hammaz, 

river. 

Dcfamer. 

wlr**- 

Hamran, 

plain. 

29.45 

8.  0 

The  two  red  asaei. 

>^^ 

HaM, 

riv.  &  dist. 

Cl^^U 

HaHth, 

district. 

Plougher. 

u^ 

Harshii, 

cape. 

35.46 

0.48 

Carved  or  graven.  Cape 
Falcon. 

^jA^ 

Haskiirahy 

tr.&prov. 

31.45 

6.  0 

A  very  extensive  tribe, 
even  In  Su»-ul-Adna. 

!;'^ 

Hawwdrahy 

tr.&vil. 

30.18 

9.30 

A  prhnlUve  Berber  tribew 

43d?\iJb 

Henatak, 

tribe. 
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LAt.N. 

o     / 

Loii«.W.   |.' 

0  /    ^ 

r 

«;lkj& 

JJen^araA, 

tribe. 

^\iiA 

Hentatah, 

mount. 

3».46 

6.30 

ij„jilk 

Henzdiah, 

tribe. 

tr-^ 

Hessen, 

mount 

35.35 

5.40  A. 

2,167  feet  above  the  sea. 

^)b> 

Hilalah, 

tribe. 

«9-»5 

9.10 

Hiyaina, 
Hondin, 

province, 
tr.  &  port. 

34.30 
35.  »9 

4.30 
1.45 

Declivity  or  slope  of  the 

mountitdiu. 
The  ancient  Si^,  near  Cape 

Metagonium     or     Cape 

Hone. 

lajb 

Hor'ahy 

tribe. 

An  ancient  tribe,  fomoas  in 
history. 

,^h^ 

Hose'ini, 

tribe. 
I. 

33.15 

5.30 

The  deMXDdants  of  Hu- 
sain. 

Idmdtit, 

I'dauthkerit, 

I'deukensiis, 

village, 
tribe* 
id. 

29.15 
39.  0 

«9.45 

8.45 
9.  0 
8.30 

Mhies,  gold  and  silver. 
The  initial  syllable  Id 
seems  to  imply  the  pre- 
sence  of  water.  Can  it  be 
a  corruption  of  aid,  great? 

tj^tjjjjj) 

I  devmadayith 

,     id. 

29.15 

3.40 

*'.njA'\ 

I'dmtheUh, 

id. 

293® 

9.  o- 

U^ji-^i' 

Fdiydthan, 

id. 

28.45 

8.30 

• 

JjJjJjAjl 

rdddizdM, 

id. 

a8.45 

9.30 

uW 

I'fran  or  Ifrhi 

t,tr.  &  vil. 

29.  0 

9-45 

Branch  or  tnaneat  of  the 
great  tribe  Yafruni. 

.P' 

Ikli, 

village. 

29.30 

8.30 

rvgh, 

Fmizmizi, 
I'sadagas, 

id. 
id. 

29.15 
30.45 

10.  0 
8.  0 

aksa. 

Jmi,  B0r.  mouth  or  door; 
and  thmiii  fire,  probably 
the  crater  of  a  volcana 

»j\^\ 

Fsawahf 

river. 

32.  5 

9.  2 

Tributary  to  the  Tenslft. 

r-} 

I'ser, 

river. 

35.12 

1.15 

Tributary  to  the  Taf  nah. 

J-d' 

I'siU 

river. 

3».40 

7.30  w 

.  Tributary  to  the  TensifU 

AJtuJ 

I'tdtahy     . 

mount. 

33.45 

5.30 

^J^\  t*^ 

J. 

«/ama'-ei-maifcra',hamlet. 

35.45 

5.49 

Mosque  of  the  hammer  for 
breaking  stones.  Mhie- 
ral  spring  near  Tangier. 

<tSJ^ 

Jamhah, 

villages. 

33.50 

5.25 

A  name  applied  to  several 

a;U  JU- 

JehaVAyyanahfXnowwi, 

32.45 

5.  0 

The  excellent  mountains. 
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Ut.N. 
O     / 

Long.W. 
0     / 

sf 

t^lJW 

Jebalu'th'thelj 

f    mount. 

Theioowy  mountahu. 

^^ 

JebelHaUb, 

id. 

36.  «7 

6-46 

^mr    The  beloved  mountain, 
^*     3,174  feet  high. 

Jjjo-  — 

—  Hadid, 

id. 

3».44 

9.26 

A.   The  iron  mountafan,  2,903 
^       feet  above  theeea. 

>- 

—  KaMr, 

hill. 

35.46 

6.60 

Thegreat  hOl  Jnat  to  the 
west  of  Tangier. 

r^~ 

—  Khadr, 

mount. 

3«.30 

7.30 

—  Miisa, 

id. 

36.46 

6.30 

The  mountain  of  Moa, 
nearCeuta. 

—  Sar^r, 

id. 

34.46 

6.36 

...    Conical  hin.  rising  aboot 

W.      800  feet  above  Um  plain. 

Cricket  mount. 

4-y-C- 

—  Tkatutk, 

id. 

36.60 

6.26 

The  ape's  hiU  or  mountain. 

xO^ 

Jehelein^ 

mount 

The  two  moontaina. 

Jehhahf 
JibbUl&t, 

village. 

hills. 

vil.&riv. 

36.16 
3».46 
33.46 

4.I6 
7.30 
4.30 

The    ftont  or   forehead: 
village  on  UieNofthoNK 
near  Point  Baba. 
w    ArangeofachistoMhilbri- 
**'      staigaboutSOO  feet  above 
the  plain  of  MaroccOb 
Or  Gtgu,  and  snsnefiwm 
Gwlsa 

JezdirU'lja'faTinjXfXe. 
JezairU'lrgkanem,  islandg. 

36.11 
36.34 

The  filands  of  the  Beni 
3.a6  B«r.     J«'£tf,  usually  calkdZa'. 

farimt,  440  feet  high. 
1.12  B^.Sh^»«»«»*  off  Capers 

-.  .  L^\- 

JezayirU'lrJutbib,  islands. 

36.44 

1.  8 

B^.  Friend^  islands.  aBS  ftct 
high. 

^\jc>- 

Jud&Tiah, 

tribe. 

K. 
tribes. 

JiVi 

Kabayil, 

Hlur.ofKaWleh. 

J^ 

Kabbar, 

tribe. 

Crowd,  an  onset  upon  the 
field  of  batUe. 

»Jue  Attlli 

Kaisar,             village. 
KaVaVAbdahj  castle. 

3«.60 
32.16 

6.50 
8.30 

The    Latin   word  Cesar. 
W.      Foundations  of  a  town 

The  castle  of  Abdah. 

jl^^AxU 

KaVat^elrWad 

,  town. 

35.  0 

a.  15 

The  casUe  of  the  river.  U. 
of  the  Mttluyah.  the  c»*- 
tellum  m^oere  of  Sal- 

1<15 

Kalhh, 

m.&  vill. 

lust 
FUthhMss.andahov«l. 

Kantarah, 
Kanti, 

bridge, 
ruins. 

36.^2 
32.30 

6.60 
9.13 

W.  A  bridge. 

Ancient  town  described  bv 
Leo  and  Marmol  as  giv. 
ing  the  name  to  C^pe 

J^> 

Karkid, 

island. 

36.20 

1.30 

Edrisi's  KaaUkar? 

c-> 

KarSf 

village. 

32.30 

3.30 

Gen  is  a  Berber  conup- 
UonofKasr. 

5^ 

Karyahy        ruined  town. 

33.12 

7.10 

y^    SIgnlto atown. a  vniage. 

Kasbat  'Aith 

u^si,  castle. 

33.16 

4.30 

The  stitmghnld  of  Uie  tribe 

r-^cJ^L>- 

—  'Ali'ben'Hasa7t,  id. 

33.30 

7.20 

_,.    The  palac?  of  AH,  son  of 
W.      Hasan. 
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Kcutbat  Dukkalah,  castle 

—  -ez-Zettaty  id. 

—  Juzulah,  id. 
jEo^&aA,  id. 
Kofr-el-^Alewin,  town. 

—  Far^aun, 

—  JTJn  Harnid,  castle. 

—  Ma%m{idahy  town. 

—  Jtft^/aiilfem^ftrortress 
Kara^erA^LladPsa,  distr. 
Keremdt,  plain. 
Ketamahf  tribe. 
Kezdlahy  tr.&  prov. 
KhamisMetgJmrahy  town 
Khandaku-r-riyan  torrent 
Kkerebat,  villaore. 
JKftr6, 

.  ••' 


river. 


cape. 

tribe. 

tr.  &  vil. 

village. 

village. 
KuTtagh-elrgherbany  mt. 
Kutvbiyahy  mosque. 
Kuzty  tribe. 

El  Kelatoiy        mount. 
ElKhenk,        defile. 
El  Khaimak,    yillage. 
El  KhuSf  river. 

El  Kits  J  river. 


LMJf. 
o    / 

32.40 

33.  o 
30. 1 6 
34.15 
33.30 
34.45 

35.50 
35.  8 
33.55 
31.45 

30.15 
33.59 
35-45 

33.45 
35.30 
33.40 
99.45 
31.10 

33.33 
33-30 
31.38 

34.  o 
3<.30 
33.15 
33.15 
34.50 
35*  o 


O     I       "^ 
8.30 


Tlie  casUe  or  diief  town  of 
Dukkala.  aUaa,  El  Me- 


The  castle  of  the  i»royince 
8.   o  or  tribe  GeiuU,  thean- 

dentOctullaitt? 

nAtL  A  F^^  y^*  ^  cHadd. 

3.30 

6.1^ 


5.36 
3.  8 
8w*5 
9.30 

8.  o 
5.30 
5.40 

6.15 
3.37 
3.40 

9.  o 
9.45 
3.45 
3.  o 


The  castle  of  the  descend- 
antoof'AU(Bekri.p4»8). 

Pharaoh's  castle  (in  nitas). 

The  castle  of  Ben  Hamid. 

The  palace  of  the  Masmu- 
dah  tribe;  now  ^Kojeor 
Saghkr, 


The  driving  sands  of  the 
children  of  rsa  (or  Jesus) 
a  Berber  tribe; 

Plains  at  the  N.  West  foot 
of  the  IroB  rooantatais. 

A  great  tribe  of  Berbers. 

Pronounced  Gesulah.  Cm- 

tulU? 
Thursday  market  of  the 

tribe  and   mount  Met- 

gharah. 

The  thirst^quencbhig  foss. 
Desert  places  or  ruins. 

Tributary  to  theriter  Abu 
Rak-rak,  or  Bu-Regxeg. 

Cape  Qunates  on  the  North 
Coast. 

Prooounced  Kirwan, 
Lisping,  stammering. 
The  little  casUe. 
A  little  palace: 

The  passage  of  the  rayens. 

^   „     The  library.     The    chief 
7.36   B.       masque  at  Marocco ;  ihe 
tower  880  feet  high. 

3.  o 
7.  5 

3.  o 

4.  o 

6.17 

6.  o 


The  fourth  part,  quarter. 

Ber. 
Mountain  ridges  {  plur.  of 

KUwah. 

Strangling,  strangulation, 
thenoe  a  defile. 

The  tent. 

The  com^lcuous. 

A  bow. 

T 
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L. 

ii\^ 

Xanana  A> 

tribe. 

*• 

Lamdyahj 

id. 

«u 

Lamfah, 

id.&(own 

n^ 

Lamtiinah, 

id. 

J^^ 

LeiLsugagan, 

town. 

*3\^ 

Lewwatahy 

tribe. 

<i^ 

Liydnahy 

cape. 
M. 

fSjSjoK. 

Mader  awwaniyiowu. 

AJy^Xo 

Madyiinahf 

tr.&vil. 

ur-j>« 

Mafriisiny 

river. 

xjk* 

Magharah, 

<tLl« 

MaghUahf 

village. 

iiyt^ 

Magh6ghahy 

tr.  &  vil. 

y'jiC>    Magran, 

mount. 

ij\^ 

Mahayahf 

tribe. 

J^^ 

M&jer, 

tribe. 

AtUL 

Mallahatah, 

cape. 

»jy^ 

Ma'mbrahj 

town. 

"ijy^ 

Mamdriyahy 

town. 

<^V 

Marakeshy 

city. 

ol^ij- 

Marizdn, 

mount. 

4«.J^' 

Mamisah, 

tribe. 

C^j* 

Martily 

river. 

Z^y^^.A< 

Masmiidahy 

tribe. 

atll-.,... 

Massetalithah 

y  mounts 

<)dpUk« 

Matmalahy 

tribe. 

s&^'j- 

Mazariy 

point. 

c/^> 

Mazighauy 

town. 

iy:Jct) 

M$dgharah, 

district.    ' 

Ut.N. 
o    / 

Looff.W. 
0     / 

Breaktetlng.  Ubcnd  to 
tnTellen. 

28.30 

10.30 

One  or  the  ddef  Bertiar 
tribet. 

28.30 

0.30 

Idem,  fiunoos  in  hiitary. 

One  of  the  primitive  Ber- 
ber tribes. 

35.54 

5. 

On  the  Strait  of  Crbnltar. 
Leona,  Sjan. 

The  ancient  DonOk, 

33.30 

7.«5  W 

Noted  for  itssok  or  market. 
'      Alio  a  Berber  tribe. 

3J4.16 

5.  0 

The  river  of  Fa». 
A  cavern. 

A  wecnune. 

35.46 

5  43 

32.45 

6.15 

3440 

3.20 

32.30 

9.  0 

35.49 

5.45 

Ste  JtMUA-Umor, 

34.54 

6.24 

FuU  built,  or    inhabited  : 
nowoolyalewtomba. 

33.46 

7.16 

The  victorious  place. 

3".37i  7.36  W. 

VultfoMamkah.    Thediy 
of  Marocco. 

35.40     5.17  Riveraod  tower  of  TeCuan. 

One  of  the  fire  principal 
Berber  tribe*. 

33.15     5.15 

Extension. 

Strong,  sturdy,  valiant.  i#r. 

33.-5    8.a6  A.  ^'ilPS.f^S'gl'^'^ 
31.45     3.   o  Invasion. 
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Ut.N. 

UBf.W.  1\ 

0    f 

g  Stymohgin  and  Ramofft*. 

LiJlAiojk^ 

MedknattL-l-ieida^  town. 

O     1 

34.  ^ 

4.58  B. 

The  white  city,  the  dty  of 
Fm. 

***     •• 

Walled  town  on  the  Atlan- 

<OJtf« 

Mehdiyahf 

town. 

34.18 

6.38  A. 

tic,  POP.4U0.    Mamoiah. 
Destroyed,  or  no  more  ex- 

«u,^ 

Mehditmahj 

town. 

33.16 

8.26 

isting;  a  term  fonnerly 
•pplfed  to  the  town  of 

ioj^ 

Meherdahy 

village. 

35.  8 

1.55 

Near  Cape  Hone. 

X...<^ 

Mehkisah, 

tribe. 

35.30 

5.30 

Tribe  nearTetuan.towanU 
Ceuta. 

A^lc« 

Meiasah. 

mount. 

34.15 

4.46 

Scordied. 

• 

«/        ' 

Town  and  gulf  on  the  Me- 

^iLU 

ilfcZeZaA, 

tr.  &  town. 

35.M 

2,52 

sidio. 

• 

Menjasahy 

mount. 

Impure. 

^Ju^ 

Menzalak, 

oratory. 

Halting  or  alighting  place. 

Aj^ 

MerameTy 

town. 

3«.30 

8.55 

Marbles. 

J^j- 

Merskauy 

pi.  &  vil. 

35.48 

5.48 

Free  and  open  pasture 
ground. 

<uU 

Misah, 

town. 

a9.45 

9.45 

Place  for  prayer. 

uJU!H  ^y:^ 

Meshra'-el'oshef,  ford. 

35.33 

5.50  w 

.  The  healing  watering-place 

uJjU^/^ 

Jlfe^Ara'  ffallufy  ford. 

33.30 

6.45  w, 

.  The  ford  of  the  wild  boar. 

^^J\  Is./^ 

Meshra'at^er-ramlahy  pi. 

34-30 

6.15 

The  sandy  ford,  extensive 
plains  to  called  NorUi  of 
theWadbebu. 

^JiJ\le^Jl^ 

Meshra'at  esfa 

\y  ford. 

3«.30 

6.16 

ThefordofUiellghtloaded 
mules. 

<u\k^ 

Mesiasahy 

tribe. 

35.  8 

4.25 

Hisn    Mestasah.   the  fort 
Mtttasah,    the    ancient 
Acrath. 

*;!> 

Mezatdhj 

tribe. 

OU-vcndeis. 

^> 

Mezemmahy 

town. 

35.10 

3.50 

Or  Deirat  Metemmah. 

iU 

Miaty 

village. 

32.20 

6.60  W. 

.  One  hundred. 

^  iU 

MiatBiry 

well«. 

33.15 

3.45 

JL.UJU 

Miknasahy 

city- 

33.58 

5.30  B. 

A  broom. 
Thehighestpeak  of  Atlas 

u^ 

MilthinyiMiltsin)  mount. 

31.10 

7.35  w. 

south  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
•     rocco,  rising  11,400  feet 
above  the  sea. 

iyJu^ 

Misfiwahy 

district. 

31.30 

7.30 

The  wtody  or  purified  re- 
gion. 

^.y^ 

Mishb6yahy 

tribe. 

38.45 

10.45 

Tribe  of  Sheluhs,    Stung 

by  scorpions. 
European  pronunciatkxiof 

J3^ 

Mogad&Ty 

city. 

31.30 

9.47 

Mugdul,  or  Modogul,  a 
Moorish  saint  (Host.  p. 

The  extreme  west  —  the 
empire  of  Marocco. 

^ti^^ 

Moghrihu'l-Ak^ay 

kirf^lc^-ylo 

Mogkribu'l'Ansat, 

The  middle-western  region 
—Algiers  and  part  of  Tu- 
nis. 

crl*^^ 

Mojahidhiy 

tombs. 

34.45 

5.60 

The  warriors  of  the  faith  ; 
tombsof  three  saints  near 

^j!;^ 

Mokrawahy 

tribe. 

3245 

345 

Tangier, 
comers. 
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Ut.N. 
O     / 

Lo«f.W. 

0   / 

ttT*^-^ 

Monselmin, 

tribe. 

38.15 

10.46 

ComipCfbrllittelinlii. 

*v 

Morskah, 

lake. 

34.30 

6.80 

nr    TheUkeoTBiamsofRaft- 

-U\A^ 

MorsAanah, 

village. 

33.15 

7.16 

Open  pMlnfe  glmiikiL 

Mo^id  'Aith'Irmah,  vill. 

The  htmtfiurplace  of  the 
tribe  AlUlrauh. 

j^^JuJ  <Jk« 

Motfiyah  Tidsi,  hamlet 

TheveDoflidsI. 

Miilai-ahOreeUunif  cape. 
ilf^2at  /(irt^y     town. 

34.64 
34-30 

6.04 
6.  0 

.      My  lord  BuseUun.    t.  e. 
A.       PatherkHlder.  OUMa'- 

morah. 
My  lord  Idrta,  or  Enoch. 

Town  end  sanrtuary. 

Jt>>^ 

Muliihat^ 

river. 

Salt  latter. 

J(9^ 

Mulikak, 

tomb. 

33.36 

9,10 

VA- 

Muim, 

river. 

34.30 

3.  0 

*i^ 

Muldyahf 

river. 

36.  8 

ft.  16 

*ij}< 

Muzziibah, 

tr.&town. 
N. 
river. 

a9.»6 

6.40 

Jp 

Nakk6r, 

36.16 

3.46 

^} 

Naranjah, 

village. 

34-60 

6.00 

Oruige. 

isju 

Nefifah, 

tr.  &  riv. 

3>.»5 

7.56 

VulgoaM/Wk. 

A~ij 

NefUah, 

tr.  8t  riv. 

31.30 

7.46 

VulgoA^iaoft. 

U.> 

Nefiis, 

mount. 

31.46 

5.30 

■   Aid^ 

NefusaA, 

tribe. 

Anetent  Berber  tribe. 

»,|;i3 

Nefzawahf 

tribe. 

Oneof  the  chief  tribei of 
Berbera. 

Nikah, 
Nukhcalah, 
Ni^n,  or  Nul, 

river, 
town, 
town. 

33-16 
a8.30 

6.46 
10.30 

The  quiet  Tirer. 

A  litde  Palm,  the  ancient 
Oocath,  one  of  the  mott 
important  market  towns 
ofMaiocca 

EeU;  Nun  of  the  tribe  of 
Lamtah. 

c;V>J^Jji 

Nuzulurt'  Tirwan,yi\\Bge. 
0. 

3«.40 

3.46 

A  halting-plaoe  or  covert 
forstrangen  fhrni  distant 
pIace»rcaiUie'8  Nadand 
[NualanJ. 

if;Uc 

'Omarah, 

tr.  &  vill. 

Habitatkm.      ^ 

n^J 

OrdSm, 

river. 
R. 

34.16 

6.  0 

]e>\jj    Rabaty 


port. 


Jji\yoj    Rabatu^-fet'A,    id. 


'^4     *\     6  4.8   A     ^^^  ^  mooaatery.  WaUcd 
o*f.   o       •'*■     -f*.      town,  pop.  21,000. 

Rertlng  place  of  victory. 
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ULS.    Umg.W. 
Of        O    ' 


¥ 


Ui3  — 

^^y.j^  — 

Jd*^'  — 
J4JI  — 

J\jL^\  — 


TnTeUen. 


Rafiidahj  tribe.  39-45  8-45 

Rahdnah,  tribe.  34-55  4«6o 

i2^  Afemi,      cape.  30.38  9.5s 

—  Azint^r,       id.  35.34  1.14 
-^  Tafalneh,      id.  31.  7  9.50 

—  Tegritoeltf     id.  31.34  9.48 
ul-A'in,      spring.  31.50  7.  o 

—  -nd-Daurah,  id.  34.45  6.24 

ud'Deir,     cape.  35.30  a.57 

ul'Hudii,    id.  33.33I  9.17 

—  "Ul-Jemel,     id. 

—  'Ul-Meiiar,   id.  35.48  5.45 
ush'Sha^ar,id.  35-47  5-54 

—  -2i«>/Sini,         id.  3i.«4  9.4B 
-ttZ-TForf,     river.  30.15  8.45 

iTt/*,  or  jE^jRi/*^  province.    35.  o  4.30 

Rihaminahf    .  province.    31.15  8.  o 

Mu^bah  dhi-l'  defile.  35.ao  5.55  W.  Thecamel'tiieck. 

Jemelf 

S. 


Vulgo;  Azhooah. 

Called  also  Cape  Ghir,  a 
j^      Huff  cape  rising  boldly 
1,236  feet  above  the  sea. 
Cape  Fegato  on  the  Medl- 
iscr.     tenaneaa,Ra»-iil-KinUr. 
A  bold  cape  <m  the  Atlan- 
A.      tic,  rlaiiig  78U  feet  above 
the  sea. 
The  handsome  promon- 
tory, Cape  Sim. 

■nr    The  chief  spring,  a  com- 
^  *      m<m  name  In  fiarbarv. 

The  round   cape,    a  low 
^.       simdv  cape  on  the  Atlan- 
tic which  gives  its  name 
to  the  a4)olning  lake. 
C«pe  Tres  Forcas  of  the 
Spaniards,  ancient  Ru- 
.         sadirum. 

A*   c»pe    Pahn-grove,     also 
CapeCantln. 

CapecameL 

Cape  lighthouse.  Cape 
Malabat,  theeastem  cape 
of  the  bay  of  Tangier. 

One  Spartel  of  our  maps, 
A .  the  ei^tremity  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  especially  of 
vines. 

The  windy  cape,   or  the 

Sromontory  of  the  tribe 
hn,  or  Mtt'i-Sim,  the 
sons  of  the  passing  winds. 
River-head. 

Mountainous  well  cultiva- 
ted province  oo  the  Me* 
diterranean. 


dj)j,x^ 

Sadratah, 

tribe. 

AstooUhed. 

^j^\  Jf«)    Sahelrel-MarghahfplAm. 

34.  0 

4.30 

Aplain  oTgiMsy  pastunge 

j^L 

S&hil, 

coast 

35.30 

6.  0 

Iievel,  sea  shore,  sea-eoatt 

^L 

SahUi, 

tribe. 

35.30 

6.  0 

Coasler. 

S&^yah, 

village, 
town. 

34*  3 

6.48  A. 

wheel. 
Salleeofourmapa.  Awai- 
ted town  00  the  AtlanUc, 
pop.10,000.   Secure  and 
quiet  place. 
^  Spreading  water,  wdl-w»- 

V^ 

Samirah, 

plain. 

33.10 

8.  5  W, 

Sanhajah, 
Saniyah, 

tribe, 
well. 

33.  0 
35.30 

5.  0 
6.50  W. 

One  of  the  great  divisions 

of  the  Berbers. 
A  wator-bearing  camel.  In 
,     Marocco  andb  the  whole 
of  Barbery,  a  laige  gar- 

uiP-r 

Sar^n, 

mt.&edifices. 

34.45 

5*30 

FarauB  and  Tiyulit  or 
Mulal  Idris. 
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UXM.    LoBg.W. 


o    ' 
34.46 


o    / 
546 


Sarsavj  hill. 

Sauma'ahH(isan,iower.     34-  ^   6.47  W. 
Sebt'uUMdi'    garden.      3^37 
mdniyahy 


<^  E^fmolo^et mid RemarH. 
Conical  hiU  800  feet  above 
W.      Uw    plain,      Sarmr,  a 
cricket 
Tower  at  Rabat,  S50  ftec 
above  the  MS. 

-_    Garden  of  repoae,  or  of 
W.      Maimun.  kittaedtjaf 


Sekort, 

Sekstwaft, 

SeUlgS, 

Seriik, 

Sesawan, 


3».46 

33.30 

36*  o 
35.36 
3a.  t6 


i^ 


p\L 


L5^^ 


^^ 


mount. 

river. 

mount. 

mount 

river. 

mount. 
Sharf-eWOi:ab,  hill. 
Sharf-eUYehiidi,  cliff. 
Sharf-esh'Shofrah,  cliff.  30.56 
SharHyah,       tribe.  35.  o 

Skaiilan,  baths.         34.  0 

SAatre«,pron.jSAai«,prov.  33.30 
Shatoi,  village.       34.  o 

Shawiydhf         tr.  &prov.  33.30 

province.    31.45 

village. 

sanctuary.  34.  o 
Sheraghinak,  province.  33.  o 
Sherij,  village.       35.49 

Sherradi,  sanctuary.  31,30 

Sheshwan,        town&dist  35.10 
Shilhahjipl.  Shuliih,ii2iiion 
Shishawah,       riv.  &  pi.     32.  o 
Sho'batAilii,  valley. 
Sho'batBeni'Obatd,\M»    33.  o 
Shofrahf  village. 


33*  5    4*46 


Shedmah, 

Skejerikah, 

Skellah, 


7.  o 
4.15 

5.  o 
6.5« 
9.»6 
8.45 
430 
4.35 
3-  o 
a.  30 
7.  o 
9.  o 

6.46 

7.  o 
665 

8.  o 
6'So 

8.30 
3.46 


Mazocca 


Heat  of  the  aun. 


Thief,  robber. 


Kagte'speak. 

JeWt  cliir.  Areddiifan 
^  the  Atlantic  risfaog  88C 
'^^      feet  above  the  sea. 

Spear's  edge;  diffoo  the 
A.  Atlantic  about  400  fed 
above  the  sea. 

Eastern  tribaa. 


Lifting  up  the  pitcher. 

A      roogh      uncultivated 
country. 

The  abode  of  the  sheep- 
owner. 


The 


remains  of  dispensd 
n  and  cattle. 


Strong  horsas  and  esmdk 

Abounding  with  snail 
trees. 


ofakmmey, 
e;  Kobbdi  n 


A  grove,  shaded  by  nuD 
trees. 

Fugitive. 


A  branch  of  theAmaiichi, 
and  the  name  of  toeir 
language. 

Distant.  A  tributary  of  the 
Tensift. 

Valley  of  AJJn,  formed  by 
a  torrent. 

Valley  of  the  Bcni'Obiid. 
Alaigekiiife. 
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SiS  Kasim,     village. 

Sidi  Kuskusii,  kobbeh. 

Sidi  Mokhtar,  village. 

Sijilmesak,        district. 

Silfatf  mount. 

Sofraun,  town. 

S6k,pl.Astc6k,  market. 

SSk-dar-'aith'  Thanah,\d. 

S6k'el'Arba%    market 

Sorbu-l'Serb,  river. 

Sutukak, 

Subeit, 

Sube'itah, 

Siis, 

S^-el-Adna, 

SiLS-eUAk^a^ 

Suweiniyahf 

Suweirah, 


Tabomost, 

Tabulawant, 

Tafelneh, 

T&fiUlt, 

Tafratah, 

Taftanah, 

Taggarayin,     mount 

Tagodast,         town. 

Tagumadart,    village. 

Tajakant,         tribe. 

Talint,  town. 


tribe, 
town, 
tribe, 
province* 

id. 

id. 
village, 
town&port 
T. 

village, 
village, 
cape, 
region, 
desert 
village. 


o     / 

34.15 

3a.60 
3».44 
3>.  o 
34-30 
33.48 

35.15 

33.  o 
^9.30 
33.15 


Lonff.W. 
O     / 

5.54 
8.50 
8.30 
S.3O 
5.45 
4.45 

5.15 
5.45 

4.  o 

10.    O 

8.  o 


i^ 


30.  0 

9.  0 

ag.  0 

9.30 

31.50 

7.40 

31.30 

9.47 

30.  0 

6.15 

32.45 

7.15 

31.  7 

950 

31.  0 

a.  30 

34.15 

3.  0 

31.  0 

9.45 

3i.«o 

7.20 

32.  0 

6.  0 

29.  0 

6.30 

30.  0 

7.  0 

«9.i5 

9.46 

My  lord  Kasim. 

A  Mint's  tomb  where  kw 
fnuu  was  given  10  travel- 
lers. 

My  lord  elect  or  chosen. 


W.  The  brother's  wife. 

An  empty  house. 

Applied  to  many  places  In 
Marocca 

ixr   Market  of  the  house  of  the 
^'     Thanah  tribe. 

Wednesday-^narket 
The  road  of  the  flight. 
Properly /sfttJipaA. 


The  origin,  the  limits,  the 
border. 

Lower   Sua*   I.  e.    lower 
border. 

Furthest   Sus;— extreme 
border.   333)0.0? 


W.  The  small  wells  or  pits. 

t,    minlf 
picture. 


A     Mo$odot ,    nUnlature, 
^*       mtle  pic 


W. 


The  doak  with  a  hood. 
(The  Bomos). 

Theabodeofthe  ftfrymen 

Ber, 
Barren,  without  water.    A 

cape  780  lisetaboTe  the 

sea. 

Theabode  ofthe  FUstt.  Bsr. 

Preccuing  others,  going  be- 
fore, the  door,  or  gate. 
Ber, 

The  trial,  the  attempt. 
Temptation,  seductkm. 

Defile  in  a  mountain.  A 
Shduh,  vilL  and  mount. 
6,400  feet  above  the  sea. 


TheresMcBce.  Btr. 
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2  . 
LMJi.     Lottff.W.  il" 


-iStf  T&Unfaith^Ger&ri^sil. 

ia-i^  Tamaralcostf     village, 

c::-^^^  Tamazigkt^      language. 

ti^L^lJ  Tamenart^        district 

f^S^^  Tamsukt, 

^  Tanin, 

^JsSt?  Tanjah, 

vj>.gj.„„v7  Tansift, 


Etifmtohgim  andRenmrk*, 

TlM  eUcf  abode  of  the 
AitiGenri. 

Taimrakmht  ? 

The  language  of  the 


river. 

river. 

city. 

rivtr. 

village. 


O     /         O     / 


3a.»5    3.16 


30.50     Q.  O  The  nUnaret.  the  plaiik 

Ber, 

33.15  6.  O  The  moiiteDer. 

34.30  5.45  PnUofTfeda. 

35.48  5.48  A.   A  pkce amidst  vinet.Bir. 

3^  4  9^*8 


\^jL\  uJjb     TarfuA-HaTzhay  cape. 

\>\j!i\  c^     Tarfurl-Tprat,  cape. 

jU:Jlcj>     Tarfu^SkaU&r.cfi^.     35-47  &64iA.  ""^HSS? 


FoU,     overflowhig,     the 
centxal  or  middle  rtrcr. 

The  well  defaided. 
CaneFakoQ.    Cape  of  the 

chace,  or  of  the  Lybian 

niard. 
On     the     MediterTaneasi. 

Cape  QoOates,   cape  of 

the  Carats,  or  Caroba. 
TheredpffomoDtorr.  Cape 


^  Tarkah, 

::-ibj^l?  T&Hidanty 

c^j-yjf  Tasremia^ 

>3\j  T&t&, 

oijlJ  Tawanty 

CJ|jjU  Tazuty 

u-JJit^  Tehelbelt, 

^OU  Tidlah, 

^^JJ  TeM, 

^^  Tefnah, 

^/j  Tefren, 

^^  Tefdf, 

zyu  Tefzahy 

ij)^  Tefzarah, 

<uU;  Teghasahy 
Tegiejet, 


village. 

town. 

ruins. 

station. 

village. 

town. 

town. 

village. 


35.46    0.48 
35.ao    3.37 


A  rapid  stream.  Ber,    PL 
3^.45     7' 30  Tttwarft^anameofaBcr- 

ber  tribe. 

30.15     9.  O  ThebeaaUlulvoman.JB«-. 

ExteDiive  miu  of  a  tovB 

Al  fti;     •?  ^  W       ^^^  Allaa»  3,000  feet 

08.45    ^30 


35*  8  i.4<' 

34.15  3.46 

30.  5  3.10 

30.15  9.15 


30.15    8.15         Scdttlcd. 


province.     33*  o    5.  o 

town.  31.45    9.  o 

town. 

river. 

mount 

village. 

town. 

river. 

village. 

town. 


rocco. 

Kaflleh  station  00  the  nor- 
thern Umit  of  the  Sahia. 

Boundary  on  the  Medfter. 
ooest  between  Algien  & 
Marocco.dtff^steep  rode, 
or  precipice. 

A  town.  jtr.  and  Ber,  A 
coUectkm  of  homes. 


Coafualon  of  languages. 
The  rising  coantry. 


36.17    i.«8Bte»'SgVSfB^: 

Smoke.  Bar. 

Sandy,orfull 
Bv, 

Running  thxQu^i  the  sand. 
Acohimn.  fier. 


3a.  15  5.30 

35.  o  1.15 

33.30  a.45 

32.30  7.  O 
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O     / 

0   /    ^ 

CL>^ 

Teghth&t, 

old  port 

OnthewertoTHalM. 

c:Sja>\3 

Tckart, 

village. 

InthepnyvinctofOfft. 

'  ^yf^ 

T^eut, 

village. 

30.15 

9.15 

^u- 

Tdak, 

village. 

31.30 

9.30 

^ 

'  Telaldn, 

village. 

3«.30 

3.15 

Thetwosaodhnk. 

vjtr^ 

Tenuttttwin, 

castle. 

34.  8 

3.40 

TlM  two  fixct.  Btr. 

\iUG 

T6msen&, 

tr.  &prov. 

33.30 

7.  0 

Country  Uld  WMtt,  the 
d«m.    Btr, 

i£^iii\j 

Tined&st, 

mount. 

3«.  0 

5.30 

ts^lpU 

Teneg&nt, 

village. 

31.I6 

S.15 

^U; 

Tenethak, 

village. 

31.  0 

8.  0 

**-iJ 

Tensitafi, 

mount. 

'j^j^ 

Tenzarah, 

mount. 

Mj 

Tematah, 

district. 

35.13 

1.33 

cUlj>^- 

Tesegdilt, 

town. 

31.  0 

9.30 

Rggi.    Bt. 

icSU 

TeseUgt, 

village. 

«9.30 

9.  0 

Silver  and  copper  mlMs 
found  bare. 

c^U 

Titet, 

district 

39.30 

9-30 

The  country  watered  by 
the  river  AiMh.  Bm-l 

ti^r^ 

TetewtH, 

mount 

TesMm, 
Tetawin, 

river. 
city&  port 

35.38 

5.aa 

Tetuan. 

ci»^U 

Th&gdth, 

pass. 

33.15 

446 

The  old  woman. 

Tlumddah, 

village. 

Abov. 

^i^. 

Th&umlalin, 

tribe. 

Herdamea. 

cy»jJu; 

TOdit, 

mount 

*i'^ 

TUdiyeh, 

village. 

^ 
^\^ 

Timmeh, 
Tilinuan, 

village, 
town. 

35.  0 

1.15 

i 

Capital  of  a  dittrict  oUled 
by  the  Spaniards  Treme- 
ceo. 

^ 

TimaHn, 

village. 

^jy^ 

TmM, 

tribe. 

Date  trees.   Aits-TimurL 

JUi-; 

Tlnamalt 

village. 

OrTfaunalt. 

^ 

rti. 

ruins. 

33.10 

3.30  A 

An  eye.  ficr. 
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LMJff. 
O      / 

0     / 

1 

< 

cu-Jj-J 

Tiyiilit,             town. 

34.30 

6.  0 

Al-OuwatUl.  DOW  Mulai 
Idrls. 

i^z^-^y 

TizitU,             tribe. 

»jUj 

Tomarahf          viUage. 

34.  0 

6.50 

FrniltzMfc 

tl^ly 

Ttttro/,               station. 
IT 

ay.  0 

1.  0 

£. 

OatisuKllufilehftatioain 
tbedcwrt. 

t 

uW 

Vfaran,            tribe 

ag-  0 

9.45 

c.y,1 

I/'Zw^                 tribe. 

35.  0 

6.15 

l:rj^\^1 

Ummu-l'hudaja,  village. 

MoUmt  of  caxnert  thilek. 

u,uLl_ 

Z-^Jfan,            id. 

Mother  of  the  young  o^ 
trich. 

A..-J\ 

l-janibah,         id. 

MotherofoDeoftbecaincI 
kMda. 

^J^- 

—  -r-rebi'eh,    river. 
W. 

33.17 

3.17 

Mother  of  ipringptontt. 

4 

TForf,                  river. 
Bd'Sinagahy  id. 

33.50 

7.10 

PI.  Audiyab»-4D  Mazoeco. 
Widan. 

4^1  — 

eWArsah,     id. 

33.40 

7.«5 

W 

The  river  of  thA  orchtfde. 

AAUi  — 

eUAyyashahyX^. 

35.3a 

6.  0 

The  lilisgiYiiig  (streamK 

Jji\~ 

eUGhoredy     id. 

3»-39 

9.47 

A. 

The  liTcr  formed  by  rain- 
water^ not  always  ftilL 

JJ\ 

el'Halk,        id. 

35.45 

6.45 

The  river  of  the  mouth  or 
throat 

y.\y^\- 

el'Jetvahir,   id. 

34.15 

5.  0 

The  river  of  Jewels. 

.^1- 

—  -eUMafisanj    id. 

35.10 

6.  5 

W, 

Thebene&etor. 

*LU1 

-el'Mailahy     id. 

35.30 

1.15 

JUl  — 

—  -eZ-Jf^Z,          id. 

TheriTerof  ricbek 

^i 

—  Hil'MiUah,     id. 

33.40 

7.«5 

Sect-riTer. 

c;-Ji~ 

eZ-Tinn^n,      id. 

34.30 

5.45 

Dragoo-riTer. 

0^1- 

el'Yakud,      id. 

35.48 

5.50 

/eWsTiTtr. 

LT-^' 

—  Mfi-nefis,         id. 

31.30 

8.  0 

Tliepreclout  river. 

A^J^- 

—  JEr^hk,         id. 

34.30 

4.30 

The  arm.    Bw. 

b/- 

—  Gar^,             id. 

35.15 

3.16 

The  river  of  kanUa  or  ca- 
robn 

2;;U£  — 

Ghomarahy     id. 

35.15 

4.15 

The  river  of  the  Gho- 
merahs. 

J~ 

—  <?tr,                id. 

3a.  0 

2.  0 

Passage,  alley,  entry. 
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o    / 

Uoff.W. 

0    1 

1^^ 

Etymoiogiet  and  RimarMt. 

^y^oS^ 

Farf  '7wi£rf, 

river. 

3«.  0 

9.  0 

Inwi  Rirer. 

^J- 

—  Kerkal, 

id. 

36.16 

4.45 

TberiTeroffrogik 

oV- 

—  Leven, 

id. 

34.16 

6.  0 

The  ookMned  or  Tariabte 
rivo. 

—  Muluyahy 

—  Niin, 

—  Sihil, 

id. 

id. 
id. 

36.  8 
35.16 

a.  16 

11.10 

6.15 

A. 

The  winding  river. 

The  river  of  eels.  Tbepo* 
sition  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  th*t  fklls  into  the 
Atlantic  near  Cape  Nun 
is  here  given,  whether  it 
beWadNunorWadSo. 

1^= 

—  Sehd, 

id, 

34.18 

6.40 

W. 

,  The  mountain  river,  the 
torrent. 

&- 

-s&\ 

id. 

34.30 

a.30 

A  tributary  to  theMuhiyah. 

^iit?  — 

—  nfnah, 

id. 

36.17 

i.a8 

Thetumet. 

—  TensAft, 

—  Tidsiy 

id. 

3a.  4 
31.  0 

9.«3 
9.46 

A. 

^__i  _i__-      " 

^s-^" 

id. 

tral  river. 
CoDoeal«l,  or  hidden. 

t^jJuJ 

Ttldi, 

id. 

Ju^\ 

—  u-WAUd, 

id. 

33.30 

6.16 

Slave  river. 

c/./Jj<- 

—  UlkSs, 

id. 

36.13 

6.  8 

W. 

,  The  Luccof  of  our  maps. 

*4;j 

—  Werghah, 

id. 

34.16 

5.30 

r^.- 

—  Yetkam, 

id. 

33.66 

7.  0 

W. 

J-d  — 

YisHl, 

id. 

31.40 

7.30 

w. 

Ruth  River. 

>J 

—  Ziz, 

id. 

3a.  30 

4-  0 

li)!/*^ 

Wahran, 

town. 

36.41 

0.40  B^ 

Orrni.  town  and  port  on 

.bjj^j 

Walidiyahy 

castle. 

32.46 

9.  0 

c;i-^!> 

WdnAfen^ 

spring. 

32.46 

6.  0 

Source  of  the  river  Urn- 
mu-r-rebieh. 

*^J^ 

Warikah, 

town. 

31.20 

7.36 

AghmatWarOuh. 

iJuSjj 

Wartighah, 

tribe. 

33.40 

3.20 

cr*-!> 

Wasman, 

tomb. 

Tomb  or  kobbeh  hi  the  Je. 
bel  Hadidor  Ironrooun- 
tatoa. 

cMJj 

Wctzeiny 

town. 

34.46 

6.30 

The  abode  or  reaidenoeof 
a  funous  laint 

J, 

Weld, 

child. 

PI.  Aulad.  Prefixed  to 
many  names  of  tribes. 

*s^J 

Wijiyah, 

point  &vil. 

36.31 

6.  7 

Soroethfaig  very  visible.ilr. 

2rJ^ 

Wujdah, 

town. 

34.40 

1.60 

VUI50  Uchdah.  Ousbdah 
of  our  maps. 

4 

Wuljah, 

plain. 

33.  0 

8.46 

Drinldng.  Awater-buclcet, 
a  watery  plain  or  valley. 

u^ 

Wustan, 

mount. 

Intermediate: 
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i^ 


Y. 

0     / 

0   /    ^ 

^^^ 

Y&feri, 

village. 

u-yv 

Y&fi,, 

tribe. 

w 

Yanfarah, 

tribe* 

o>^. 

Yasfaten, 

loount. 

u-h 

YelUs, 

village. 
Z. 
tribe, 
tribe, 
sanctuary 

35.15 

4.  0 

Zawaghahy 

Zawawahf 

Zawiyah, 

33-15 

6.16 

Sedaccn. 

A  very  ancient  Berber  tribe 

Ausat. 
PI.  Zawaya.  A  retreat  into 
which  a  devotee  retirea 

^^di 

—  ben  S&sl, 

village. 

31.30 

7.«o 

The  corner  or  retreat  of 
BenSasi. 

>^'^'ji'd>-~ 

—  ben  Sheradi,  sanct. 

3>.30 

8.  0 

Noted  tanctaanr   <m  the 
bankaofoirWadNefia. 

Criy^tA* 

—  Mulaildfis,  town. 

34.30 

5.  0 

The  retreat  of  my  lord 
idria,  founder  pfFaa. 

J?»-J 

Zefibel, 

village. 

Dungor  ordure  of  men  and 

*^fij 

Zeitdnahy 

town. 

33.58 

6.30 

Plantatlan  of  olives  ififtw 

IHW. 

Zenatah, 
Zirah, 

tribe, 
village. 

Oneof  the  prindpal  and 
moat  popBkma  Bcrt>er 
trfbea. 

A  place  whanreeda  and 

Zerarah, 
ZerMi, 

tribe, 
village. 

3«.30 

6.45 

Inflamed.    Excellent  gra- 

A"J 

Zeinat, 

village. 

35.33 

5.40 

"'KSTiiSsr^ 

J^j 

Zoheir, 

tribe. 

33.30 

6.H 

FIoiNa,   aplendonr.  eto- 
ganoe. 

M.  Gr&bei^'s  original  MS.^  which  he  hto  kindly  presented  to  the 
Society,  contains  nearly  double  the  number  of  names,  which  have  been 
omitted  here,  partly  because  they  belong  to  places  of  minor  importance, 
but  principally  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Vocabulary  within  such 
limits  as  are  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  this  Journal. 
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XXL — Account  of  the  recent  esmloring  Expedition  to  the  Interior 
of  Australia.  By  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell,  F.G.S.,  and 
M.R.G.S*,  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales. 

Having  recently  returned  to  England  on  leave  of  absence^  after 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  New  South  Wales,  during  which 
period  I  have  surveyed  that  colony^  and  led  three  expeditions  into 
parts  previously  unknown ;  I  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  the  following  brief  account  of 
these  journeys^  prefacing  the  narrative  by  a  few  observations  on 
what  had  previously  been  done  in  exploring  the  interior,  by  my 
predecessor  in  office^  and  others. 

In  1818>  during  a  rainy  season,  Mr.  Qxley,  the  late  Sur- 
veyor-General, traced  the  course  of  the  Macquarie  to  an  inun* 
dation  which  he  considered  an  inland  sea.  In  1829  (a  dry  season). 
Captain  Sturt,  pursuing  Oxley's  route,  penetrated  about  a  hundred 
miles  farther^  and  was  twice  compelled  to  retire  from  the  banks 
of  a  river  of  salt  water^  because  no  fresh  water  could  be  found. 

In  another  direction,  Mr.  Qxley  had,  in  18 17  (also  a  wet  season), 
traced  the  river  Lachlan,  to  an  inundation  similar  to  that  which 
terminated  his  survey  of  the  Macquarie ;  and  he  thereupon  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  country  beyond  was  a  marsh  and  unin- 
habitable. But^  in  1824,  the  journey  of  Messrs.  Hovell  and 
Hume  led  to  a  more  favourable  conclusion^  respecting  the 
southern  portion,  at  least,  by  the  discovery  of  several  large 
rivers,  whose  courses  appeared  to  concentrate  on  the  Murrum- 
bidgee, — a  river  flowing  nearly  in  the  direction  of  that  point  to 
which  Mr.  Oxley  had  traced  the  Lachlan.  In  1830,  Captain 
Sturt  embarked  in  a  boat  on  the  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee^ 
which  led  him  accordii^ly  to  the  great  channel  of  the  streams 
which  had  been  crossed  by  Hovell  and  Hume ;  and,  by  descend- 
ing this  large  river,  which  had  been  named  the  Hume  by  Mr. 
Hume,  and  the  Murray  by  Captain  Sturt,  he  discovered  its  estuary 
in  Encounter  Bay.  The  Murray  received  a  river  from  the  north, 
supposed  to  be  the  Darling,  but  its  waters  were  fresh  and  the 
identity  remained  a  questioiL 

Such  was  the  state  of  Australian  geography  when  General 
Darling  left  New  South  Wales  in  18S1.  During  the  temporary 
government  of  Sir  Patrick  Lindesay  another  step  was  gained.  A 
bushranger  having  been  sentenced  to  suffer  death  for  cattle-steal- 
ing, and  who  had  been  so  long  associated  with  the  aborigines  that 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  language  and  means  of 
subsistence,  had  related  so  plausible  a  tale  respecting  a  very 
large  river  which  he  had  followed  in  a  north-western  direction 
.  from  Liverpool  Plains  to  the  sea  coast,  that  the  acting  Governor 
was  induced  to  despatch  an  expedition,  under  my  command,  to 
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examine  the  country  on  that  side.  The  report  drew  more  atten- 
tion, at  that  time,  as  the  course  ascribed  to  the  river  Peel 
by  Oxiey  and  Cunningham,  was  quite  at  variance  both  with 
recent  surveys  and  this  man's  description  of  it  The  result  of 
the  journey  was  the  discovery  of  the  Karaula,  or  Darling,  as  a 
fresh-water  river,  in  the  latitude  of  29° ;  and  that  its  bann  com' 
prehended  all  the  steams  falling  westward  from  the  coast-range, 
as  far  north  as  that  parallel ;  and  that  one  of  these,  the  P^, 
flowed  westward,  and  not  northward,  as  supposed  by  Oxley  and 
Cunningham.  Limited  as  that  excursion  was  by  the  unfortunate 
murder  of  two  men  and  seizure  of  provisions  by  the  aborigines, 
it  afforded  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  angular 
measurement,  and  of  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  highest 
points  of  the  country.* 

The  remarks  on  that  journey,  which  appeared  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  Journal,  may  be  best  understood  by  comparing  the 
course  ascribed  therein  to  the  Peel,  with  that  since  laid  down  from 
actual  survey.  The  looser  maps  of  early  travellers,  so  far  from 
being  a  test  of  accuracy,  are  uncommonly  erroneous  in  that  spot ; 
and  the  names  first  given,  if  doubtful  in  their  application,  for  thai 
reason,  are  of  no  consequence  whatever,  as  they  only  lead,  in 
such  cases,  to  confusion,  f 

Captain  Sturt  undertook  the  survey  of  the  interior  by  following 
up  Mr.  Oxley's  discoveries,  and  tables  of  the  number  of  miles 
explored  by  each  traveller  have  been  published  on  maps  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  officers  of  the  surveying  department  had  been 
extending  across  the  country,  from  the  Observatory  at  Paramatta, 
those  more  systematic  operations  which  have  left  but  few  traces 
of  such  early  journeys  on  the  maps. 

On  leaving  Sydney  for  the  northern  interior,  I  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  engraver  a  trigonometrical  map  of  the  colony.  Its  wildest 
regions,  which  had  been  previously  considered  inaccessible,  had  not 
only  been  explored  on  the  principles  which  I  have  since  applied 
to  the  exploration  of  the  interior,  but  they  had  also  been  surveyed, 
intersected  by  roads,  planted  with  villages,  and  divided  into  coun- 
ties, according  to  the  boldest  natural  divisions,  and  yet  of  given 
extent.      I  could  at  length  overlook  the  interior  from  a  base  of 

*  It  ig  due  to  the  memory  of  a  very  enterprising  and  talented  officer,  the  late 
Captun  Forbes,  of  the  mounted  police,  that  I  should  mention  here  his  subsequent 
excursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Gwydir,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Maule  and  finch. 
Captain  Forbes  traced  the  Gwydir  to  its  sources  near  Mount  Liudesay,  and  obtained 
much  information  respecting  aboriginal  names  of  localities,  which  he  sent  to  me 
from  India,  and  shall  appear  in  my  forthcoming  map  of  these  discoveries. 

f  The  river  to  which  Mr.  Oxley  gave  the  name  of  *•*  Peel  **  could  not  be  mistaken 

by  me,  as  alleged  in  that  i>aper,  because  it  has,  ever  since  Oxley^s  journey,  been 

known  by  that  name  to  the  stockmen ;  and  there  is  no  other  like  it  to  the  eastward. 

'*  Communemque  prius,  seu  Itunine  solis,  et  auras, 

Cautus  humum  Iqpgo  signavit  limite  mfnson^ 
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rangfes,  which  had  been  traced  through  all  their  ramifications,  and 
the  satiiiiBU^tion  with  which  I  then  beheld  the  country  behind  these 
ranges  reconciled  me  to  the  disappointment  I  had  experienced 
in  my  early  views  of  exploring  the  desert  regions  beyond  them. 

After  that  journey^  in  1831,  it  was  obvious  that  all  the  ranges 
to  the  southward  rf  £9**  S.,  with  one  exception  only,  terminated 
either  on  the  interior  plains,  or  were  limited  by  the  known  courses 
of  rivers.  The  only  ndge  south  of  29**  which  could  possibly  prove 
continuous  westward  was  that  between  the  Macquarie  and  the 
Lachlan,  and  on  the  solution  of  this  question  depended  the 
course  of  the  Darling ;  for  if  the  range  had  proved  continuous 
the  river  must  have  turned,  as  many  then  thought  it  would,  to- 
wards the  north-western  coast.  The  divergent  courses  of  the 
Macquarie  and  Lachlan  gave  some  weight  to  the  opinion  that 
they  belonged  to  different  basins,  especially  as  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  what  Mr.  Oxley  termed  '*  a  very  elevated  range,"  which 
was  seen  by  him  extending  westward,  at  a  distance  of  seventy -two 
miles.  Towards  the  head  of  this  feature,  on  the  east  of  Oxley*s 
route,  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Canobolas,  projecting  westward 
80  much  farther  than  other  branches  from  the  coast-range,  and  its 
greater  elevation  (since  ascertained  by  me  to  be  4461  feet  above 
the  sea),  were  facts  in  favour  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In  proceed- 
ing to  explore,  in  1835,  the  course  of  the  Darling,  by  order  of  the 
British  government,  I  availed  myself  of  this  range,  as  far  as  my 
instructions  permitted;  and  thus  I  avoided  the  marshes  of  the 
Macquarie,  and  reached  the  farthest  point  previously  attained  on 
the  Darling,  without  crossing  a  single  stream.* 

The  chief  discoveries  of  this  journey  were — 

1st.  The  course  of  the  Darling,  which  was  surveyed  for  300  miles 
(in  direct  distance)  beyond  the  farthest  point  previously  reached. 

2nd.  That  the  country  beyond  this  river  was  intersected  by 
ranges,  the  interior  plains  being  ascertained  to  be  of  no  great  extent. 

3rd.  That  Duck  Creek  is  a  principal  channel  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Macquarie  reach  the  Darling. 

4th.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  Bogan,  ''  Allan's  Water  " 
of  Oxley ;  which  was  connected  with  *'  New  Year's  Creek  "  of 
Sturt,  by  tracing  this  river  fully  300  miles.  This  was  a  line  of 
considerable  importance,  as  affording  the  means  of  access  to  the 

*  For  an  account  of  thisjourney,  from  the  pen  of  the  traveller  who  had  preceded 
me,  see  ''  The  Times  "  of  &th  February,  1836,  in  which  an  error  of  nearly  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  altitude  of  the  sun  in  summer !  In  ex- 
ploring, great  accuracy  could  not  1^  expected,  but  the  remarks  contained  ib  that 
advertisement  evince  but  little  sympathy  for  a  brother-traveller.  The  statements 
respecting  the  natives  and  the  number  of  the  party  are  incorrect.  The  positions 
and  movements  of  the  little  party  on  the  Darling  required  as  much  care  as  those  of 
a  corpt  {irarmee.  The  extreme  anxiety  of  its  leader  to  conciliate  the  natives  and 
avoid  collisions,  when  at  the  same  time  occupied  in  surveying  and  drawing,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  or  understood  by  any  who  have  not  been  iu  iimilar  situations. 
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river  Darling  at  all  timet;  the  chief  impedhnents  to  travelling  in 
Australia  being  the  want  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  and  too  much  <rf 
it  during  seasons  of  rain.  Water  is  always  to  be  founds  at  least  in 
ponds,  in  the  Bogan>  and  no  floods  can  reach  the  rising  grounds 
over  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 

The  death  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham,  by  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  deprived  science  of  those  discoveries  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  able  a  botanist ;  nevertheless, 
the  specimens  brought  from  the  Darling  comprise  some  of  a  new 
and  highly  interesting  character,  and  will  be  fully  described  in 
notes  to  my  journal  of  these  travels,  by  an  eminent  botanist. 

The  singular  conduct  and  character  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants (whose  hostility  at  the  termination  of  the  journey  had  com- 
pelled the  party,  during  my  absence,  to  fire  upon  them  in  their 
own  defence)  exhibit  human  nature  in  some  new  and  striking 
points  of  view,  as  will  appear  in  the  graphic  illustrationft  which  I 
■am  preparing  for  publication. 

The  grand  object  of  that  journey,  however,  was  not  accom- 
plished ;  and  on  the  following  year  a  second  expedition  to  the 
Darling  was  considered  necessary  to  omiplete  the  exploration  of 
its  course. 

In  1836  I  accordingly  again  proceeded  into  the  interior,  when 
three  years  of  drought  had  dried  up  not  only  every  pool,  but 
even  the  river  Lachlan ;  which  line,  however,  under  such  drcnm- 
stances,  I  was  compelled  to  follow,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  that  expedition :  these  were  not  confined  to  the  Dar- 
ling ;  my  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  course  of  the  Murray 
upwards,  and  the  unknown  country  beyond  it.  Compelled  to 
deal  with  the  elements  as  we  found  them,  I  traced,  although  with 

Seat  difficulty,  from  want  of  water,  the  Lachlan's  channel  to  the 
[urrumbidgee,  and  the  Murrumbidgee  into  the  Murray.  Esta- 
blishing a  dep6t  near  the  junction  of  the  last  two  rivers  for  the  re- 
pose and  refreshment  of  the  exhausted  cattle,  and  leaving  Mr. 
Stapylton  and  a  party  in  charge  of  it,  I  continued  my  survey  along 
the  river  Murray  down  to  the  junction  of  the  river  Darling,  and 
this  river  upwards  until  I  identified  it  with  that  from  which  the 
party  had  retired  on  the  former  year. 

When  absent  from  our  depdt,  the  rain  set  in,  the  Murray  rose, 
and  when  we  were  entangled  in  its  rising  back-waters,  which 
formed  large  lakes,  the  same  tribe  of  savages  who  had  attacked 
the  men  on  the  Darling,  now,  in  greatly  increased  numbers, 
surrounded  this  small  party  on  the  Murray.  The  measures  ot 
defence  adopted  under  these  circumstances  were,  fortunately  for 
the  lives  of  the  party,  successful,  although  they  involved  the 
painful  necessity  of  firing  upon  the  hostile  natives. 

On  regaining  the  dep6t  on  the  Murray,  which  could  only  be 
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accomplished  by  swimming  the  horses  over  several  deep  reaches 
of  the  flooded  river,  the  whole  party  crossed  this  large  stream,  the 
breadth  of  which  was  here  1 10  yards  only,  the  current  being  very 
rapid.  Exploring  its  com-se  upwards,  by  proceeding  along  the 
left  bank,  we  found  that  the  outer  banks,  or  bergs,*  receded  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  river,  the  intervening  margins^  presenting 
a  vast  expanse,  covered  with  reeds,  which  in  some  directions 
extended  to  the  horizon.  The  ground  on  which  these  reeds  grew 
was,  however,  firm,  and  the  river  did  not  lose  its  channel,  although 
the  reedy  space  was,  in  some  parts,  intersected  by  winding  or 
serpentine  reaches  of  still  water.  On  arriving  at  a  large  lake 
named  "Boga,"  in  lat.  35°  2&  S.,  long.  143°  45'  E.,  the  party 
found  that  the  reedy  expanse  was  contracted  by  grassy  semicir- 
cular ridges,  which  formed  the  eastern  side  of  remarkable  cir- 
cular basins  or  lakes,  in  most  of  which  the  water  was  salt,  or 
brackish.  The  course  of  the  main  stream  was  again  marked  by 
trees,  and,  back  from  the  river,  towards  the  west,  the  country 
assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect,  while  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  "  Bc^a"  it  wore  a  park-like  appearance,  presenting 
extensive  flats,  covered  with  rich  verdure,  and  watered  by  lagoons 
shaded  by  lofty  trees. 

At  length,  in  long.  144®  20'  E.  the  party  were  once  more  gra- 
tified with  the  hopeful  sight  of  mountains ;  the  dead  reaches 
debarred  all  access  to  the  living  stream,  and  I  eagerly  turned 
toward  the  south-west,  to  enter  a  perfectly  unknown  region. 
After  surmounting  the  barriers  of  parched  deserts  and  hostile 
barbarians,  I  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  overlooking  from 
a  pyramid  of  granite  a  much  better  country.  The  hill  which  I 
ascended,  and  named  Mount  Hope,  was  the  most  western  ex- 
tremity of  a  granitic  range,  extending  from  the  south-east.  A 
beautifully  broken  horizon  in  the  south  bounded  plains  which 
were  ihen  quite  green,  and  gracefully  wooded.  It  was  no 
longer  my  hopeless  task,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Darling, 
'Mo  describe  stagnation  and  delineate  vacancy.'*  Here,  the 
party  traversed  a  finely-variegated  country,  well  watered,  not  only 
by  streams  from  the  south-east,  but  also  by  others  from  a  lofty 
central  mass  which  I  named  the  Grampians  of  the  South.  These 
mountains  appeared  to  water  the  country  around  them,  without 
obstructing  a  free  communication  through  it.  The  rain  continu- 
ing, the  soft  rich  earth  materially  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
drays  through  this  fine  region.  The  stock  of  provisions  was 
reduced  to  a  small  quantity,  while  the  progress  of  the  party  was, 
on  some  days,  limited  to  one  or  two  miles.     When  within  forty 

♦  -f*  I  here  adopt  the  very  useful  terms  recommended  hy  Colonel  Jackson,  in  his 
sensible  pavmr  on  "  Geographical  Arrangement  and  Nomenclature,*'  in  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

VOL.    VII.  U 
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miles  of  the  highest  summit  of  the  Grampians  I  rode  forward  to 
it>  leaving  the  animals  to  rest.  Ascending,  I  distinguished  it  with 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  in  whose  reign  that  region  which  it 
overlooked  had  been  explored.  On  this  summit  I  passed  a  night, 
vainly  hoping  that  the  clouds  would  leave  it.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  27^  and  having  but  little  to  eat,  two  of  the  four  men 
accompanying  me  were  taken  ill,  and  only  got  down  with  much 
difficulty.  At  sunrise  the  clouds  left  this  summit  for  a  short  time, 
and  unveiled  a  scene  of  amazing  grandeur,  but  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  the  operations  of  a  surveyor.  A  sheet  of  clouds  covered 
sea  and  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  peaks. 

The  Wimmera,  a  river  remarkable  from  flowing  in  several  deep 
and  continuous  channels,  rises  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  these 
Grampians,  and  after  receiving  various  small  tributaries  in  its 
course  westward,  to  near  Mount  Howick,  it  then  suddenly 
assumes  a  north-western  course,  which  it  was  pursuing  when 
abandoned  by  the  party  in  longitude  142*"  E.  The  Glenelg  re- 
ceives all  the  waters  falling  south  and  south-west  from  the  Gram- 
pians, and  falls  into  the  Southern  Ocean  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  curve  between  Cape  Northumberland  and  Cape  Bridgewater. 
Leaving  the  cattle  to  rest,  in  charge  of  a  party  under  Mr  Stapyl- 
ton,  and  embarking  with  the  rest  of  the  men  on  this  river,  I 
reached  the  estuary  in  the  boats,  and  was  much  disappointed  to 
find  it  but  a  shallow  outlet,  the  river  for  many  miles  having  pro- 
mised something  better,  by  maintaining  an  uniform  breadth  of 
100  yards,  and  an  average  depth  of  four  fathoms. 

As  the  party  returned  towards  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Gram- 
pians, I  visited  Portland  Bay,  where  I  found  several  whaling 
parties,  and  also  an  establishment  on  shore,  where  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain,  from  Messrs.  Henty  and  Co.,  a  small  supply 
of  flour. 

The  country  between  the  Grampians  and  the  coast  is  chiefly  of 
the  trap  formation.  Extensive  downs  occur,  which  are  covered 
with  danthonia — the  best  kind  of  grass.  Amygdaloidal  rocks 
appear  in  hollows  on  these  plains ;  and,  further  to  the  eastward, 
the  party  traversed  a  region  of  the  most  fascinating  character, 
where  the  hills  were  smooth,  verdant,  and  nearly  all  of  a  mame- 
loid  form,  the  rock  composing  them  consisting  wholly  of  lava. 
Mount  Napier,  situated  between  the  Grampians  and  Portland 
Bay,  contains  a  crater — the  first  hitherto  discovered  in  Australia, 
and  is  surrounded  for  several  miles  by  a  rock  which  appears  to 
be  an  ancient  lava. 

The  Grampians  of  the  south  are  situated  between  the  latitudes 
of  36°  52',  and  37°  38'  N.,  and  between  the  longitude  of  142^25', 
and  142**  47'  E.;  the  latter  being  the  longitude  of  Mount  William, 
which  is  the  highest  and  most  eastern  summit^  being  elevated 
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4500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other  hills  were  so  favourably 
situated  for  surveying  the  whole  country,  that  I  found  no  diflBculty 
in  carrying  a  chain  of  triangles  along  their  summits  from  Portland 
Bay  homewards,  or  in  picking  the  way  before  me  for  the  passage 
of  drays  through  gaps  in  ranges,  sometimes  fifty  miles  a-head  of 
the  party,  and  from  such  summits  tracing  the  general  courses  of 
the  various  rivers  crossed  by  it.  A  range  of  grassy  hills  between 
the  Grampians  and  the  Alps  I  named  the  Australian  Pyrenees — 
distinguishing  the  principal^fixed  summits  with  the  names  of  Cole, 
Byng,  Campbell,  &c. 

From  Mount  Macedon  I  reconnoitred  Port  Phillip  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles*.  In  this  region  the  party  crossed  ranges  of 
granite,  others  of  trap  rock,  the  woods  forming  open  forests  which 
only  partially  covered  the  country.  This,  even  in  its  present  state, 
seems  nearly  all  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
grazing ;  and  being  almost  without  any  aboriginal  inhabitants,  it 
is  consequently  in  the  best  state  for  the  reception  of  British  emi- 
grants. 

In  point  of  latitude  this  extreme  southern  angle  of  Aus- 
tralia is  preferable  to  any  other  portion,  supposing  other  advan- 
tages equal.  But  the  snowy  mountains  here  temper  the  climate 
still  more,  and  support  throughout  the  summer  the  large  rivers 
to  which  they  give  birth.  The  sea  on  three  sides  throws  up 
clouds  of  moisture,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country, 
duly  considering  these  circumstances,  induced  me  to  distinguish 
this  region  by  Uie  name  of  '^  Australia  Felix ;"  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  country  situate  to  the  southward  of  the  river  Murray. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  ascertained  what  harbours  the  coast 
afforded,  but  the  difficulties  we  encountered  in  conducting  the 
boats  and  heavy  wheel-carriages  over  a  country  without  roads, 
and  during  a  very  rainy  season,  allowed  no  time  for  the  excur- 
sions which  I  meditated  towards  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
especially  to  that  portion  between  Cape  Bemouilli  and  Cape 
Northumberland,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  pro- 
mising, but  which  has  never  been  well  examined.  Towards 
Cape  Otway,  also,  I  perceived,  from  the  mountains,  an  extensive 
sheet  of  water,  named  *'  Cadong  "  by  the  natives. 

The  draught-oxen  having  become  quite  exhausted  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  I  left 
Mr.  Stapylton  there,  in  charge  of  the  bulk  of  the  equipment  and 
cattle,  at  a  spot  named  Lake  Repose,  where  they  were  to  refresh 
during  two  weeks;  while  I,  with  a  lighter  party,  explored  the 
route  homewards,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  send  back  to  Mr. 

*  This  hill  has  since  he«u  visited  from  Port  Phillip,  by  the  Governor  in  person, 
when  my  observations  were  verified  by  Capt.  P.  P.  King,  R.N.,  who  accompanied 
his  Bzcellency, 
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Stapylton  a  supply  of  provisions,  which  met  this  Surveyor,  as  ar- 
ranged, on  the  banks  of  the  Murray. 

Across  all  these  mountain-ranges  and  rivers  the  boat  carriage 
and  the  principal  boat,  both  of  which  had  been  used  on  two  expe- 
ditions, were  carried  safe  back  to  Sydney.  On  this  last  occasion 
no  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  natives.  On  the  contrary,  six  of 
the  aborigines,  male  and  female,  had  accompanied  the  party 
throughout  the  journey,  and  contributed  most  essentially  to  its 
safety  and  success.  The  whole  distance,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
2400  miles,  was  measured  with  the  chain,  and  this  measurement 
was  connected  with  angular  surveys,  and  observed  latitudes,  as 
much  as  circumstances  permitted. 

The  general  results  of  these  three  expeditions,  however  insig- 
nificant they  may  appear,  compared  to  what  the  exploration  of 
Australia  on  the  same  principles  might  have  produced,  are  never- 
theless sufficient  to  prove  that  the  interior  of  the  country  is  very 
accessible,  and  can  be  most  easily  explored  by  tracing  thq  lines  of 
high  land. 

The  journeys  hitherto  undertaken,  in  order  to  follow  out 
the  courses  of  rivers,  have  led  the  travellers  to  those  low 
levels  which,  in  rainy  seasons,  have  suggested  the  ideas  of 
inland  seas,  and,  at  drier  seasons,  have  been  found  still  less 
accessible  from  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  the  level  surface 
presenting  no  inequalities  fit  to  contain  much,  still  less  heights 
to  retain  or  condense  vapour ;  but  where,  on  the  contrary^  all 
the  moisture  is  exposed  to  the  evaporating  power  of  extremely 
hot  winds.  The  higher  grounds  are  not  subject  to  so  many  dis- 
advantages, while  the  survey  of  them  may  be  attended  with  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  results.  In  wet  seasons,  chains  of  heights 
present  the  only  accessible  lines ;  almost  every  valley  or  ravine  then 
contains  water,  while  summits  are  secure  from  inundation.  In  dry 
seasons,  on  the  contrary,  the  traveller  may  seek  with  some  confi- 
dence among  such  elevations,  so  favourable  to  the  condensation  of 
moist  clouds,  for  the  springs  which  form  the  sources  of  streams ; 
water  being  less  exposed  in  the  rocky  bosoms  of  the  hills  to  the 
effects  of  evaporation  and  absorption.  By  tracing  the  connexion 
of  any  high  ground,  the  sources  of  the  streams  on  each  side  thereof 
are  ascertained,  so  that  when  such  limits  of  their  basins  have  been 
defined,  any  one  may  know  where  to  look  for  the  rivers  arising 
therein ;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  elevation,  extent,  and  qua- 
lity of  the  sources  of  rivers,  we  might  appreciate  their  magnitude 
and  the  value  of  their  deposits. 

By  proceeding  in  any  given  direction,  besides  the  disadvantages 
attending  both  the  want  and  the  superabundance  of  water,  at  most 
seasons  insurmountable,  in  the  Australian  interior,  the  geographi- 
cal information  obtained  by  such  a  course  cannot  be,  at  best,  but 
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very  imperfect.  For  whereat  the  course  of  a  river,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  a  range,  once  ascertained  and  marked  in  its  true  place  in 
the  world's  map,  is  an  acquisition,  one  sure  step  gained  towards 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  earth's  features :  from  a  line  of 
route,  on  the  contrary,  which  only  crosses  any  number  of  streams 
and  ranges  at  one  or  two  points,  no  such  permanent  advantage  is 
derived,  but  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  course  and  identity  of 
streams,  or  the  direction  of  ranges  crossed,  are  too  frequently  the 
only  results.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  amounts  to  little  more, 
indeed,  than  the  fact — ^which  might,  without  much  hesitation,  be 
assumed,  respecting  any  extensive  region  not  quite  a  desert — 
namely,  that  it  is  intersected  by  streams  and  ranges,  whose  sources 
and  direction  are  unknoum. 

By  tracing  out  the  di£ferent  ranges  which  branch  into  the  in- 
terior from  the  eastern  coast  range,  and  thus  either  discovering 
what  high  land  unites  the  hills  of  Eastern  and  Western  Australia, 
and  divides  the  waters  falling  north  and  south,  or  the  non-existence 
of  any  such  high  land,  we  should  in  either  case  break  up  the 
blank  map  thereof.  All  other  questions  seem  subordinate  to  this, 
as  the  extent  of  the  basins  of  any  rivers  on  either  side  would  be 
determined.  Inland  lakes  or  seas,  if  such  were  found,  might 
be  gained  thus  by  the  most  permanent  lines  of  access,  while  the 
steps  of  the  traveller  would  in  any  case  mark  out  features  of  pri- 
mary geographical  importance.  To  insist  further  on  the  advan- 
tage of  carrying  an  ex])loratory  survey  along  chains  of  hills  which 
command  distant  prospects  of  the  country,  and  afford  the  means  of 
angular  measurement,  when  time  and  means  permit,  rather  than 
over  low  plains  and  through  woods,  may  seem  as  superfluous  as  it 
would  be  to  recommend  daylight  for  a  survey  rather  than  dark- 
ness ;  nevertheless,  to  trace  rivers  over  plains  subject  to  inunda- 
tion>  rather  than  to  explore  the  more  accessible  limits  of  their 
basins,  has  been  chiefly  the  practice  in  exploring  Australia,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  geography  of  that  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  principle  of  tracing  ranges,  herein  recommended,  has  been 
successfully  appUed  to  the  survey  of  all  the  wild  and  unexplored 
districts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  practical  utility  demon- 
strated in  a  map  of  that  colony,  engraved  in  Sydney,  and  sent  by 
me  to  the  Geographical  Society  in  1834.  A  country  less  favour- 
able for  such  operations  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Intersected  by 
ravines,  accessible  only  to  the  eagle,  the  horizon,  nevertheless, 
presents  but  few  points,  these  being  covered  with  wood.  By 
ascertaining  from  such  stations  the  direction  of  ranges  con- 
nected with  them,  I  was  enabled  to  direct  the  progress  of  the 
surveyors,  and  thus  to  measure  the  basins  of  streams,  whose 
courses  also  have  been  surveyed  through  valleys  which  are,  even 
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now,  inaccessible  to  the  colonists.  Thus,  the  western  sources  of 
the  Wollondilly,  the  northern  and  western  tributaries  of  the 
Hawkesburj,  die  Macdonald,  the  Colo,  and  the  courses  of  many 
other  streams,  could  only  be  ascertained  by  tradng  the  ranges 
which  enclosed  them ;  and  such  parts  of  the  map  as  had  been 
until  then  as  blank  as  that  of  the  interior  were  thus  broken  up 
by  the  insertion  of  the  principal  features  of  the  country.  In  this 
case  the  process  which  would  still  be  necessary  for  the  survey  of 
a  country,  after  a  general  knowledge  of  its  features  had  been 
obtained,  has  afforded  the  best  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  mere  extension  of  these  opera- 
tions, all  Australia  may  be  explored. 

In  the  official  account  of  my  journey,  in  1831,  I  stated  that  the 
whole  country  "  along  the  banks  of  the  Karaula,  the  Gwydir,  and 
Nammoy,  bears  marks  of  frequent  inundation.'*  The  idea  of  limits 
seems  inseparable  from  that  of  inundation,  and  the  rising  floods  of 
the  Macquarie  and  Lachlan  should  have  suggested  that  such 
rapidly  rising  waters  hcui  limits  not  very  remote,  rather  than  that 
they  belonged  to  a  sea  of  any  extent. 

We  know  now  that  all  the  waters  on  the  interior  side  of  the 
coast-range  south  of  29^  are  received  into  one  basin,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  occasional  inundations,  and  we  know  the  limits  of  this  basin 
on  one  side.  The  next  question  naturally  arising,  is.  Where  are 
those  limits  on  the  other  side  ?  We  know  that  the  waters  rise 
suddenly  to  a  considerable  height,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely 
conclude,  that  the  width  of  this  basin  is  not  extensive,  conse- 
quently that  some  high  land  bounds  it  to  the  north-west.  Such 
an  assumption  is  nevertheless  termed  '^gratuitous  *'  in  the  remarks 
on  my  dispatch,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Ge(^praphical  Society. 

Reverting  to  the  principles  which  have  guided  me,  as  before 
stated,  in  my  surveys  both  of  the  colony  and  the  interior,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  cdthough  geographical  information  may  not  be 
considered  too  dear  at  any  price,  still,  that  when  lives  are  to  be 
risked,  and  all  the  comforts  of  civilised  life  left  behind,  in  order 
to  obtain  it,  the  very  best  use  ought  to  be  made  of  such  know- 
ledge as  we  already  do  possess.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks 
it  may  be  added,  that  neither  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  journey  down  the 
rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  nor  Captain  Sturt  in  descending 
the  latter  river,  kept  the  general  direction  of  ranges  sufficiently  in 
view.  In  exploring  the  course  of  any  river  under  common  circum- 
stances, and  especially  the  courses  of  rivers  subject  to  inundation, 
that  bank  is  preferable  which  affi>rds  the  readiest  access  to  high 
land.  The  right  bank  of  the  Lachlan  was,  for  every  reason,  prefer- 
able to  the  left :  it  was  immediately  adjacent  to  high  land,  which  lay 
between  two  rivers  equally  the  objects  of  ^  research^  and  extended 
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towards  the  interior  much  farther  than  Mr.  Oxley  ever  ascer- 
tained. By  crossing  to  the  left  bank^  and  losing  sight  of  this 
range^  the  consequences  were^  Ist^  That  he  mistook  the  Lachlan, 
on  regaining  that  river  at  a  lower  pointy  for  the  Macquarie.  tod. 
That  he  missed  the  ''  Goobang/'  an  important  tributary,  and 
came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  Lachlan  did  not  receive 
a  single  stream  throughout  its  long  course;  nevertheless^  that 
high  ground,  properly  explored,  might  have  proved  the  key  to 
all  that  has  since  been  discovered,  and  was  most  accessible  during 
the  wettest  season.  Lest  further  illustration  be  necessary  to  show 
the  advantage  of  exploring  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  parts 
of  a  country,  I  venture  to  add  Mr.  Oxley's  concluding  description 
of  the  region  in  which,  by  exploring  on  the  principle  recom- 
mended, I  have  since  found  Australia  Felix,  a  territory  in  every 
respect  fit  for  the  growth  of  an  additional  nation  of  men.  '^  We 
had  demonstrated,"  says  Mr.  Oxley,  "  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no 
river  could  fall  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Otway  and  Spencer's 
Gulf — at  least  none  deriving  its  waters  from  the  eastern  coast ; 
and  that  the  country  south  of  the  parallel  of  34^,  and  W.  of  the 
meridian  147^  SCV  E.,  was  uninhabitable  and  useless  for  all  the 
purposes  of  civilized  men."* 

In  a  similar  manner  the  succeeding  traveller  proceeded  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Macquarie,  which,  according  to  these 
principles,  was  by  no  means  so  promising  or  favourable  as  the 
left.  How  far  the  range  dividing  the  Lachlan  and  Macquarie 
was  associated  with  any  idea  of  the  basin  of  the  latter  river, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  following  definition  of  one  of  its  northern 
extremities,  "  New  Year's  Range,"  viz.,  that  it  is  *'  the  first  ele- 
vation in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Australia  to  the  westward  of 
Mount  Harris."f  Had  the  sources  of  New  Year's  Creek  or 
its  basin  been  attended  to,  it  could  not  have  been  considered 
'^  certain  that,  unless  rain  fell  in.  less  than  three  weeks,  all  com- 
munication with  the  Darling  would  have  been  cut  off."  J  Neither 
was  there  any  obvious  necessity  for  contending  with  the  marshes 
of  the  Macquarie,  when  it  had  been  previously  ascertained  that 
high  land  extended  into  the  interior,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
left  bank. 

Seasons  were  opposed,  in  their  greatest  extremes,  to  my  opera- 
tions during  my  last  two  journeys :  the  country,  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  Darling,  and  most  accessible  during  a  rainy  season,  was 
parched  with  excessive  drought ;  and  then,  when  the  party  reached 
the  richer  soil  and  better  watered  country  of  Austndia  Felix,  the' 

*  Oxley'i  Joornal  of  two  Expeditions,  p.  372. 
t  Stuit't  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  66.      I  Ibid.,  f  oi.  t,  p.  150, 
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heavy  rains  set  la,  which  rendered  that  soil  almost  impassable.  The 
aborigines^  always  most  hostile  when  most  numerous,  had  been 
united  by  the  droughts  at  points  where  collision  was  unavoidable. 
These  are  facts  which  no  man  can  deny%  and  they  are  stated  here 
chiefly  in  support  of  the  system  adopted,  which,  even  under 
circumstances  so  adverse,  has  been  attended  with  useful  results. 

The  present  state  of  Australian  gec^raphy  amounts  to  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  country  east  of  the  Darling ;  and  it  is  important  to 
consider  how  this  knowledge  may  be  extended  with  the  greatest 
advantage  and  least  risk  of  the  loss  of  either  the  lives  or  the  time 
of  individuals,  by  generous  efforts  misapplied. 

The  leading  ranges  whose  western  terminations  have  been  ascer- 
tained are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Grampians  of  the  South,  between  the  Glenelg  and 

the  Murray. 

2.  The  range  of  Mount  Granard,  between  the  Lachlan  and 

the  Macquarie. 

3.  The  Warrabangle  range,  between  the  Macquarie  and  the 

Nammoy  or  Peel. 

4.  The  Lindesay  or  Hardwick  range,  between  the  Peel  and 

the  Gwydir. 

It  will  appear,  on  reference  to  the  map,  that  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  next  high  land  branching  westward  from  the  coast  ranges, 
beyond  the  Gwydir  and  the  Karaula,  or  Darling,  the  line  of  route 
traced  by  me  in  1831  might  be  available  for  this  purpose  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Karaula.  The  trees  have  been  marked 
throughout  that  line,  and  those  persons  who  best  understand 
exploring  will,  perhaps,  appreciate  the  most,  the  facilities  afforded 
by  a  line  of  marked  trees.  This  was  carefully  picked  out  for 
wheel-carriages,  and  leading  through  the  region  immediately 
behind  the  coast-ranges,  where  grass  and  water  are  both  abun^ 
dant,  the  cattle  destined  for  an  interior  journey  might  arrive  at 
that  advanced  point  in  good  condition. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  primary  feature  beyond  the 
Karaula  ap}>ears  to  be  the  most  important  object  of  research,  and 
lyould  probably  afford  the  most  certain  line  of  exploration  west- 
ward, whether  under  a  superabundance  or  scarcity  of  water. 
.  The  probability  of  finding  there  a  range  of  heights  continuous 
westward  is  by  no  means  diminished,  by  what  I  saw  beyond  the 
Darling,  where  ranges  parallel  to  that  river  appeared  to  fall  to 
the  south.  The  sandstone  strata  of  which  they  consisted,  how- 
ever, did  dip  to  the  north-west,  even  beyond  the  river,  a  circum- 
stance certaonly  rather  against  the  prospect  of  finding  high  central 
land.  In  this  view  of  the  question,  it  seems  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  general  course  of  the  Darling,  that  another  river. 
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parallel  thereto^  may  conduct  the  waters  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  coast  range  to  the  vicinity  of  Streaky  Bay  on  the  south 
coast,  where  indications  of  some  large  fresh-water  outlet  were 
noticed  both  by  Baudin  and  Flinders.  Were  this  prospect  more 
certain,  such  a  river  might,  indeed,  be  intercepted  by  exploring 
from  beyond  Fort  Bourke;  but  from  what  I  learnt  from  the 
natives  in  the  interior,  the  first  great  river  beyond  the  Darling  is 
visited  by  natives  from  the  Macquarie,  hy  proceeding  northward. 
I  found,  that  contrary  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  some,  of 
their  limited  knowledge,  the  aborigines  of  some  parts  are  in  the 
habit  of  setting  out,  occasionally,  on  distant  expeditions,  in  order 
to  surprise  and  carr}*  off  females ;  and  that  such  predatory  excur- 
sions sometimes  extend  from  the  Macquarie  to  far  beyond  the 
Karaula,  where  they  reach  the  banks  of  a  river  larger  than  the 
Murray,  named  by  them  the  "  fVdllaspleyn"  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  bushranger's  story  had  been  foimded  on 
reports,  which  he  might  have  heard  amongst  the  natives,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  river.  At  all  events,  the  waters  from  the 
northern  coast  range  must  flow  somewhere,  and  the  most  certain 
line  of  exploration  for  the  solution  of  this  question  appears  to  be 
in  prolongation  of  that  marked  by  me  in  183 1  to  the  banks  of  the 
Karaula. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Aus- 
traha  arise  chiefly  from — 1st,  The  necessity  for  carrying  all  provi- 
sions, tents,  bedding,  &c.  required ;  2nd,  The  scarcity  of  water ; 
and,  3rd,  The  mischievous  disposition  of  the  savage  tribes. 

A  stock  of  provisions  calculated  to  last  several  months  burthens 
the  traveller  with  a  load,  which  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient 
when  rivers  or  rugged  ranges  are  to  be  crossed.  This  impedi- 
ment we  were  enabled  to  diminish  very  much  on  the  last  journey, 
by  taking  live  sheep  instead  of  salted  meat ;  and  we  found  that 
after  a  little  time  the  sheep  required  but  little  care,  and  that  they 
even  fattened  on  the  journey. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  water  may  be,  in  a  great  degree, 
avoided,  by  awaiting  a  proper  time  for  setting  out  on  journeys  to 
the  interior.  This  would  be  when  saturating  rains  had  fallen,  and 
filled  the  hollows  of  the  surface ;  after  which  water  may  be  found, 
even  on  the  plains,  where  certain  inequalities  on  a  surface  of  clay 
may  retain  it  for  several  months.  Seasons  of  flood  or  of  drought 
are  so  extremely  irregular  in  Australia,  that  some  caution  is  neces- 
sary as  to  the  period  of  setting  out.  Extremes  of  many  years  dura- 
tion were  obvious  in  the  interior,  where  the  growth  of  trees,  full  six 
inches  in  diameter,  in  the  beds  of  lagoons,  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted, until  the  influx  of  water,  by  some  change  of  season,  had 
at  length  killed  them;  such  dead  trees  having  been   seen  also 
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standing  as  tbey  had  grown^  in  the  very  channels  of  streams.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  long  duration  of  excessive  floods  was  evinced 
by  the  large  fresh^water  muscles  of  the  tinio  genus^  and  weighing 
as  much  as  three  ounces  and  a  half>  which  were  seen  projecting 
where  they  had  grown^  in  a  surface  which  had  once  been  mud, 
but  which,  when  crossed  by  the  drays  of  the  expedition^  was 
covered  with  the  turf  of  two  years'  grass. 

When  water  happens  to  be  generally  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face, the  difficulties  arising  from  the  third  source,  which  certainly 
is  not  the  least  impediment  to  the  survey  of  these  regions,  viz., 
the  savage  disposition  of  the  natives,  are  not  so  much  to  be  appre- 
hended. To  approach  suddenly  a  single  strange  native  is  at  all 
times  dangerous,  for  he  will  at  all  hazards  attack  the  strainer. 
Several  instances  of  this  occurred  in  Mr.  Oxley's  journeys,  and 
strangers  of  the  aboriginal  race  are  equally  li&ble  to  such  danger, 
and  are  particularly  cautious  in  their  approach,  especially  wherever 
water  is  to  be  found.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  danger,  ap- 
parently the  consequence  of  desperate  fear,  a  lurking  desire  to  take 
the  lives  of  intruders,  and  by  the  most  treacherous  means,  seems 
to  be  but  too  generally  characteristic  of  these  aborigines,  especially 
when  they  have  never  before  seen  white  men.  The  murder  of 
two  on  the  first  expedition,  and  of  Mr.  Cunningham  on  the  second, 
are  instances  of  this ;  and  the  same  unfortunate  propensity  has 
been  still  more  recently  made  manifest  by  the  dreadful  fate  of 
Captain  Frazer  and  his  shipwrecked  people.  No  demonstrations 
of  kindness,  nor  gifts  presented,  will  deter  these  savages  from 
making  attempts  to  approach  a  camp  at  night  for  such  bloody 
purposes,  if  they  see  they  can  do  so  without  danger.  Good  watch- 
dogs afford  some  security.  Others  have  been  unfortunately  obliged 
to  fire  upon  them  in  the  dark  ;*  but  we  avoided  the  painful  necessity 
for  doing  this,  and  anticipated  such  night'  attacks  by  a  sudden  dis- 
play of  rockets  and  blue  lights,  which  had  the  effect  of  dispersing 
any  parties  known  to  be  so  approaching  under  cover  of  night ;  while 
the  sudden  and  ridiculous  bustle  of  men  dressed  in  masks  of 
animals'  faces  glaring  with  liquid  phosphorus,  firing  in  the  air, 
and  shouting,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of  the  savages,  afforded 
considerable  amusement  during  dreary  winter  nights,  in  such  soli- 
tudes, to  the  men  of  the  party. 

Those  natives  who  accompanied  the  expedition  deserved 
the  highest  praise;  they  were  intelligent,  faithful,  devotedly 
attached  to  the  leader  thereof,  and  extremely  useftd.  However 
difficult  it  may  be  to  conciliate  the  aborigines  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  men  of  a  race  so  different  from  themselves,  and  of 
whose  power,  and  of  whose  purpose,  they  are  quite  ignorant,  it 

*  Sturt's  Two  Expeditions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  208  and  211. 
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is  not  less  pleasing  to  observe,  than  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
philanthropist  to  learn,  that  when  they  are  once  made  acquainted 
with  both,  and  have  also  become  sensible  of  the  universal  protec- 
tion afforded  by  British  humanity  and  British  laws,  they  undergo 
so  great  a  moral  alteration,  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
bring  about  so  desirable  a  change,  or  to  protect  those  children  of 
the  soil  from  the  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed  in  the  midst  of  a  convict  population. 


XXII. — Diary  of  an  Ascent  of  the  River  Corentyn  in  British 
Gnayana,  in  October,  1836.  By  Robert  H.  Schomburgk,  Esq., 
Corr.  Mem.  R.  G.  S.     Read  February  13th,  1837. 

Having,  during  the  season  of  1835-6,  explored  the  river  Esse- 
quibo  into  3^°  N.,  and  the  river  Rupununy  into  2 J**  north  latitude, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  make  choice  of  some  other  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Guayana ;  with  the  hope  that  by  pursuing  the  stream 
towards  its  source,  we  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  towards  the  Sierra  Acaray ;  and  also  might  at  the  same 
time  investigate  the  capabilities  of  the  adjacent  country  for  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  an  increasing  colony.  In  accordance, 
therefore,  with  a  plan  laid  before  his  Excellency  Sir  J.  Carmi- 
chael  Smyth,  the  river  Corentyn  was  selected  for  this  purpose. 
The  little  knowledge  which  the  colonists  had  of  this  river,  and 
the  reports  of  those  who  had  visited  its  lower  regions  occasionally, 
and  painted  its  fitness  for  colonization  in  very  favourable  colours, 
made  a  further  examination  appear  necessary.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  dedicate  my  attention  unmterruptedly  to  the  chief  object 
of  the  expedition,  I  engaged  Mr.  Vieth  as  ornithologist,  and  Mr. 
Heraut,  who  accompanied  me  during  my  former  expedition,  as 
draughtsman;  in  addition  to  which  Lieutenant  Loi^ck,  of  the 
69th  Regiment,  and  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Reiss,  offered  to 
accompany  me  as  volunteers. 

September^,  1836.  We  quitted  Demerara  for  Berbice:  so 
little  is  the  navigation  of  the  Corentyn  known,  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  conveyance  direct  for  that  river.  I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  charter  a  schooner  in  Berbice  to  convey  us  to 
Plantation  Skeldon,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Corentyn, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  9th  September,  and  were  received  with 
every  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Ross. 
According  to  the  arrangements  I  had  made  with  the  Post-holder, 
Mr.  de  WoMF,  I  expected  to  find  a  sufiicient  number  of  Indians  at 
the  plantation  Mary's-hope  to  convey  me  to  the  Post.     Mary's- 
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hope  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  as  I  was  anxious 
to  determine  its  geographical  position^  I  proceeded  thither  next 
mornings  and  founds  to  my  regret,  only  a  few  Indians^  and  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  man  the  corials^  which  consequently  delayed 
me  some  days^  during  which  I  determined  its  position  to  be  in 
latitude  6°  2'  15"  N.,  and  longitude  57**  1'  47"  W. 

September  19.  Pursuing  our  way  up  the  first  or  sea  reach  of 
the  river  Corentyn  for  about  forty  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
one  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  Post  of  Ore^la.  The  banks  of  the 
river  thus  far  are  generally  low,  but  very  fertile,  and  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodities.  At  present 
they  are  almost  uninhabited ;  with  the  exception  of  two  wood- 
cutting establishments  on  the  British  side  of  the  river,  no  inhabit- 
ants are  to  be  traced  from  Plantation  Skeldon  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Post.  Whole  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  are  left 
uncultivated,  and  are  the  undisputed  haunt  of  the  jaguar  and  the 
fleet  deer.  It  is  not  only  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  reconomends 
this  tract  for  cultivation,  but  the  easy  communication  which  might 
be  established  between  the  rivers  Corentyn  and  Canje,  an  affluent 
of  the  Berbice,  deserves  consideration. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  almost  due  south  in  ascending,  until, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Post,  it  takes  a  somewhat  eastern  bend : 
here  the  soil  changes,  and  a  range  of  low  hills,  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  from  their  white  appearance  called  chalk  hills,  are  ob- 
served on  the  river's  western  bank.  On  one  of  these  hillocks  is 
at  present  the  site  of  the  Post,  where  we  intended  to  sojourn  for 
a  few  days,  to  procure  a  crew  sufficiently  strong  for  manning  our 
corials.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  effecting  this ;  sickness  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  degree  in  the  Indian  settlements,  and  a 
general  dislike  was  shown  to  venture  on  such  an  undertaking  as 
the  ascent  of  the  Upper  Corentyn,  which,  according  to  Aeir 
superstition,  is  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  evil  spirits,  besides  the 
apprehension  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Caribs,  a  nation 
dreaded  by  every  other  tribe.  Many  an  artifice  was  therefore 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  join  us. 

There  are  several  settlements  of  Indians  here  under  the  care 
of  the  Post-holder :  the  number  of  individuals  may  be  650,  viz. 
Arawaaks,  300°;  Warrows,  250;  Caribs,  90.  Like  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Indians  they  cultivate  provisions,  and  live  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  while  the  chief  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the 
hammock.  It  is  only  lately  they  have  commenced  assisting  wood- 
cutters to  fell  timber,  or  to  split  staves,  for  which  they  receive 
monthly  wages,  or  a  stipulated  sum  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
staves,  or  squared  timber.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  credulous  Indian 
should  be  imposed  upon  by  many  of  the  unconscientious  wood- 
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cntterSj  who  undervalue  his  work,  or  pay  him  in  articles  with  an 
enormous  profit  If  he  discover  hereledler  that  he  has  been  de- 
ceived, his  natural  indolence  will  find  a  ready  excuse  for  returning 
to  the  hanmiock,  and  more  injury  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  than  can  be  remedied  by  the  friends  and  promoters  of 
so  desirable  an  object  Ought  not  the  Indian  to  be  guarded 
against  the  imposition  of  the  colonists  ? 

The  situation  of  the  Post  is  in  latitude  5**  16'  38^'  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude 5GP  53f  Si''  W.  by  chronometer.  In  examining  the  hills 
called  by  the  Arawaaks  Oredla,  by  the  Warrows  Alivavara,  I 
descended  by  a  hollow  which  had  been  formed  by  freshes ;  and 
after  having  gained  the  river,  I  had  a  view  of  a  section  of  the 
formation.  It  was  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  a  siliceous 
conglomerate,  intermixed  with  red  sandstone,  with  small  grains  of 
slightly-rounded  quartz,  a  calcareous*  and  often  schistose  bluish 
day,  beds  of  loose  sand,  and  of  a  substance  resembling  shale. 
The  unctuous  and  blue  schistose  clays  however  predominate.  I 
did  not  discover  any  organic  remains.  These  cliffs  stretch  north 
and  south  for  about  three  miles.  In  their  rear  extend  Savannahs 
for  a  considerable  distance ;  they  are  clothed  with  short  grass,  but 
the  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  soon  exhausted. 

Immediately  opposite  Ore^a,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  Semira, 
the  site  of  a  former  Moravian  mission,  and  ten  miles  higher  up, 
on  the  western  bank,  is  the  deserted  site  of  another  establishment 
of  these  persevering  and  truly  Christian  men. 

September  21,  22.  While  here  the  autumnal  equinox  occur- 
red, and  I  took  a  set  of  hourly  meteorological  observations  j 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  situation  of  the  barometer  was  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

September  25.  Having  completed  our  arrangements,  we 
quitted  Oredla.  While  stopping  at  Mr.  Layfield's,  in  latitude 
5^  15'  N.,  I  measured  a  base  line  to  determine  the  width  of  the 
river,  and  found  it  to  be  at  high-water  mark  1230  yards,  the  aver- 
age rise  of  the  tide  6  feet ;  the  velocity  of  the  current  increased 
by  the  ebb  tide  about  three  miles  an  hour ;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  82^.5  Fahr.  One  mile  east  of  Mr.  Layfield's  are 
two  islands,  the  smaller  called  Bunjabanabu,  the  larger  Killi- 
kagro.  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  latter  extends  a  consider- 
able sand-bank  towards  the  western  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on 
the  eastern  shore  is  a  channel  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  fifty 
tons.  While  approaching  Asirikani  or  Long  Island,  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  water  or  bore  of  three  feet  high  occurred,  and  dashed 


Lime  is  my  rare  in  Guayana.    Dr.  Hancock  obtenrefl  that  he  never  met  with 
hing  that  would  eflferresce  with  an  acid  on  the  Ettequilx),  Parme,  or  Orinoko. 
Preserved  for  reference  in  the  library  of  the  Society. 
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violently  against  the  shore;  this  was  repeated  three  times;  it 
usually  takes  place  at  the  first  setting  in  of  the  flood-tide,  and  is 
highest  at  the  equinoxes.  The  natives  call  it  Ahapuri.*  The 
river,  although  here  are  two  islands,  is  by  no  means  narrowed  in ; 
but  half  a  mile  further  north  it  takes  a  sudden  bend,  which  may 
help  to  cause  the  rapid  rise  of  the  young  tide. 

We  observed  the  Abapuri  at  4h.  45m.  p.m.  oflf  Asirikani,  when, 
according  to  calculation,  the  flood-tide  must  have  set  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Corentyn  at  11  h.  50m.  a.m.  If  the  rise  of  the  wave 
was  therefore  the  indication  of  the  young  flood,  the  tide  wave 
travels  in  five  hours  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  by  the  windings  of 
the  river.  I  did  not  hear  that  the  Corentyn  below  Asirikani  offers 
a  similar  phenomenon,  but  a  bore  of  five  feet  rise  is  said  to  occur 
opposite  the  Indian  settlement  Wasiappo,  fourteen  miles  higher 
up  the  river.  We  reached  before  nightfall  the  second  range  of 
clay  hills,  called  by  the  Indians  Sipruta,  They  are  of  less 
height  than  the  former,  and  their  formation  made  me  almost 
suppose,  when  on  my  return  from  the  cataracts  I  examined 
them  more  closely,  that  they  might  contain  coal.  Other  features 
strengthened  me  in  my  supposition ;  and  as  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  geological  feature  extends  to  Berbice,  its  formation  there 
may  be  more  developed,  and  indicate  a  discovery  which  might  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  colony.  The  composition  of  the  beds 
consisting  in  alternating  substances,  as  clay,  shale,  and  sand,  as 
described  before,  is  analogous  to  the  coal  measures  of  Poland ; 
and  scattered  portions  of  a  bituminous  substance,  which  I  found  on 
sandbanks  in  the  river,  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact.  Here- 
after I  hope  more  fully  to  investigate  the  subject.  At  Sipruta 
the  river  is  somewhat  hemmed  in  by  the  hillocks,  and  takes  a 
north-eastern,  and  afterwards  southern  and  south-western  course,f 
describing  almost  a  circle ;  a  due  south  course  across  the  land 
leads  from  Sipriita  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  Paeruru,  the 
opposite  point,  while  six  hours  are  required  to  follow  the  river's 
vnnding  course.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  river  appeared 
to  increase  the  further  we  advanced.  I  readily  recognised  all  the 
useful  timber-trees  for  which  Guayana  is  so  much  famed.  The 
soil  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Essequlbo,  and  rests 
upon  a  clayey  substratum.  The  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Paerurfi 
consist  of  ochrous  clay.     The  river  now  takes  a  decided  western 

*  This  bore  is  observed  iu  several  rivers  in  Guayana,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  wbicli 
are  funnel-shaped.  The  different  tribes  on  the  coast,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Hancock, 
usaally  give  it  some  name,  signify in^^  hetui  of  waters,  or  mother  of- waters;  and  in 
connexion  with  this  have  mnny  strange  stories  to  tell  of  the  Luku-qvi-yahoy 
mermaid,  or  ''watery  mamma,"  as  they  translate  it.~£D. 

f  It  mnst  be  understood  that  thes«  courses  have  reference  to  tracing  tfat  rivet 
upwards  towards  its  source. 
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course :  rather  more  than  two  miles  west  of  Paeruru  is  the  brook 
Epira,  inhabited  by  many  Arawaak  Indians.  We  visited  them  on 
•our  return^  but  were  obliged  to  wade  through  swamps  and  to 
cross  the  brook  several  times  before  we  reached  their  setdement. 
The  Manicole  palm  is  almost  the  only  tree  which  delights  in  the 
boggy  soil,  which  extends  between  the  river  and  the  settlement. 
Their  huts  are  built  upon  sandy  hillocks,  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  high,  which  extend  in  a  south-western  direction.  I  consider 
them  a  spur  of  those  at  Kayiwa.  The  number  of  Indians  that 
live  here  may  amount  to  150  ;  and  by  paths  across  the  Savannahs 
they  keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  with  those  at  the  Post  of 
Oredla.  At  the  first  Carib  settlement,  called  Kayiwa,  (or  hard 
sand,)  where  we  resolved  to  stay  until  the  turn  of  the  tide,  we 
found  that  high  water  was  at  llh.  5m.  Consequently,  at 
lOh.  39m.,  at  full  and  change,  and  5  hours  later  than  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  distant  seventy  miles,  the  rise  amounted  to 
somewhat  more  than  thirty  inches.  The  settlement  is  on  a  sand- 
bill,  about  100  feet  high,  close  to  the  river,  and  is  in  latitude 
5°  4'  10''  N.  These  hillocks  extend  farther  inland,  in  a  south- 
western direction.  About  a  mile  from  Kayiwa  we  saw  another 
cliff,  about  fifty  feet  high,  where  clay  and  bog  earth  were  the  most 
prevailing  substances.  The  day  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
resembles  pipe-clay.  The  Jndians  have  a  tradition  that  they  are 
inhabited  by  a  large  snake,  which  from  time  to  time  goes  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  Corentyn,  and  its  passage  thither  has  deprived 
the  cliffs  of  vegetation.  At  the  south-eastern  base  of  these  hills 
the  river,  after  a  course  due  east  for  40  miles,  (tracing  it  down- 
wards) turns  abruptly  to  the  N.W.,  and  pursues  a  very  meander- 
ing course  for  SO  miles  to  the  northward,  forming  bends  about  6 
miles  in  diameter.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  we  ascend,  assume 
their  usual  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  The  rivulet  Matappie 
joins  at  this  angle  from  the  eastward.  It  is  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  river  Copename,  and  by  it  the  Maroon  Negroes 
keep  up  a  communication  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Co- 
rentyn. Thirteen  miles  beyond,  in  the  parallel  of  5°  N.,  we  first 
observed  sandstone  rocks  m  ntu,  and  shortly  passed  several  rocky 
islets.  On  the  right  or  south  shore  joined  the  river  Cabalaba, 
which  I  ascended  for  a  few  days  as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  This 
river,  which  is  about  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  exhibited  all 
the  luxuriance  of  a  rich  soil ;  numerous  shrubs  of  the  wild  Ar- 
notto  margined  its  banks,  and  the  splendid  flowers  of  the  Cassia 
Calyaniha  towered  over  them.  The  river  is  very  winding,  and 
is  considerably  wider  at  six  miles  distance  from  its  mouth :  the 
water  is  of  the  colour  of  ochre,  and  apparently  muddy,  as  the 
Corentyn,  though,  when  put  into  a  glass,  it  is  clear.     The  average 
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depth  is  twelve  feet.  I  have  generally  found  the  water  of  these 
two  streams  to  be  from  5®  to  10^  of  Fahrenheit  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  air.  The  Cabalaba  reminded  me  much  of  the 
Upper  Rupununy^  from  the  colour  of  the  water,  its  numerous 
short  bends,  its  sandy  spits,  and  its  similar  fish,  including  the 
sting-ray.  Hills  sixty  feet  high  occur  about  twelve  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  erratic  blocks  become  frequent ;  occasionally  a 
rocky  islet,  audits  usual  companion  the  Aromatic  Guava  growing 
luxuriantly  upon  it.  Numerous  Sacki  Winkis  (HapaU  Spec.  ?) 
jumped  with  agility  from  branch  to  branch.  The  water-hare,  a 
species  of  cavia,  appeared  likewise  frequently  on  the  banks,  and 
plunged  into  the  river  as  soon  as  it  espied  us.  The  sound  of  fall- 
ing water  attracted  our  attention,  and  discovering  the  mouth  of  a 
tributary  stream  to  the  S.E.,  we  forced  our  way  through  the 
branches  which  almost  hid  the  entrance,  and  discovered  a  cascade 
about  twenty  feet  in  height,  called  by  the  Indians  Itdfe.  The 
rocks  are  of  sandstone,  in  which  I  found  vestiges  of  feldspar. 
I  was  astonished  to  find  a  number  of  blocks  of  a  fine-grained 
whitish  sandstone,  which  I  could  not  trace  to  the  parent  rock. 
They  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  grindstones,  and  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of  procuring  by  the  colonists. 

We  slept  this  night  on  a  sandy  spit,  and  while  occupied  in  con- 
structing our  tents  we  heard  a  report  of  a  gun  to  the  eastward, 
which  our  Indians  ascribed  to  the  Maroon  Negroes,  a  signal 
which  the  outposts  generally  adopt  to  inform  the  camps  of  the 
presence  of  strangers.  The  Indians  told  us  that  these  Maroons 
frequently  visit  the  Cabalaba  on  fishing  expeditions :  indeed,  by 
means  of  this  stream  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
rivers  Copename  and  Saramaca,  they  are  said  to  keep  up  con- 
stant communications  with  the  Corentyn.  In  order  to  show  that 
we  were  equally  on  the  alert,  we  fired  a  small  cannon,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  astonished  when  Mr.  Vieth,  who  had  remained 
with  the  rest  of  our  party  at  Tomatai,  eleven  miles  distant,  told 
us  on  our  return  that  the  report  of  our  gun  had  been  heard  at 
that  settlement. 

Oct  4.  We  started  this  morning  early  in  order  to  reach  the 
cascade  of  AvanaverOy  the  aim  of  our  present  excursion.  The 
morning  was  misty,  and  we  could  scarcely  see  more  than  twenty 
yards  before  us.  The  thermometer  stood  at  77^  Fahr.  at  six  o'dock, 
while  the  water  had  a  temperature  of  82^.  We  passed  numerous 
rocky  islets  stratified,  the  strata  dipping  65°  to  the  south,  and 
apparently  of  trappean  formation.  No  where  had  I  seen  the 
black  crust  of  oxide  of  manganese  in  such  thick  layers  upon  the 
rocks  as  here.  Sandy  spits  projecting  into  the  river  are  always 
the   first  indication  of  approaching  rocks  and  islets.     It  is  on 
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these  sandy  points  that  the  deposits  called  pegas  are  formed  of 
half-decayed  vegetable  mould  from  leaves  and  grass  which  are 
swept  from  the  land  during  the  annual  inundation. 

Two  miles  further,  a  chain  of  hills,  about  200  feet  high, 
stretches  east  and  west,  through  which  the  river  has  forced  itself 
a  passage,  and  is  turned  at  an  acute  angle  from  its  north-west  to 
an  east  direction.  These  hills  consist  of  granitic  boulders  piled 
upon  each  other,  their  interstices  being  filled  with  soil.  A  luxu- 
riant y^etation  and  fine  timber-trees  now  cover  these  granitic 
heaps.  At  their  base  rushes  the  Cabalaba  over  a  rocky  barrier, 
forming  the  cascade  of  Avanavero,  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  The  tract  of  granite  is  barely  a  mile  in  width,  above 
which  the  river  flows  again  uninterruptedly,  its  breadth  being 
about  200  yards.  According  to  observation  which  I  took  on  the 
sandy  spit  the  night  previous,  Avanavero  is  in  lat.  4°  47'  N.  and 
long.  57*"  13'  W. 

On  our  return  to  Tomatai  every  possible  hindrance  was  re- 
sorted to  to  prevent  our  departure.  The  difiiculty  with  which 
lu^^e  can  be  conveyed  had  obliged  me  to  curtail  the  stock  of 
provisions,  expecting  that  the  Indians  would  furnish  me  with 
casada  bread.  Before  I  left  Tomatai,  on  our  excursion  to  Cabal- 
aba,  they  had  given  me  their  promise  to  have  a  large  quantity 
ready  on  my  return.  They  advanced  numerous  excuses  for  not 
having  complied  with  their  promise,  and  desired  me  to  wait  three 
days  longer,  at  the  expiration  of  which  eight  or  ten  cakes  were 
brought,  a  quantity  wluch  was  not  sufiicient  for  one  day*s  suste- 
nance, and  neither  threats  nor  promises  could  induce  them  to  sell 
us  more.  Those  whom  the  post-holder  had  engaged  to  accompany 
me  in  my  expedition  did  not  refuse  to  do  so,  but  the  provisions 
they  took  with  them  were  by  no  means  sufiicient  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Towards  the  other  Indians  the  Caribs  were  overbearing, 
and  refused  them  any  of  the  provision  which  they  had  in  super- 
fluity. This  may  have  been  the  reason  that  four  of  my  Arawaak 
crew  took  a  corial  and  ran  away,  and  consequently  I  was  the  more 
obliged  to  depend  upon  our  uncivilized  Caribs.  Their  number  is 
by  no  means  great :  the  settlement  Kayiwa,  on  the  British  side» 
does  not  muster  beyond  thirty  men,  women  and  children  included, 
while  the  population  of  the  three  settlements,  Tomatai,  Pacuima, 
and  Maijari,  on  the  Dutch  side,  may  amount  to  100  persons ; 
many  of  these  belong  to  the  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  a 
Cahb  father  and  an  African  mother ;  they  keep  up  a  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Caribs  on  the  rivers  Copename  and  Way- 
omba.  The  old  maps  represent  generally  a  connexion  between 
the  rivers  Corentyn  and  Nickierie  by  the  river  Maratica.  I  was 
not  able  to  get  the  slightest  information  on  the  subject,  but  as  the 
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Caribs  who  purpose  visiting  the  settlements  on  the  Corentyn 
always  use  that  river  as  the  high  road,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other,  or  they  would  have  chosen 
the  shortest.  We  found  at  Tomatai  three  MacCfsie  women,  kept  in 
bondage  by  the  Caribs.  Only  a  short  time  ago  one  had  attempted 
to  make  her  escape,  but  was  recaptured :  what  her  fate  was  I  could 
not  ascertain,  but  I  was  told  that  she  had  been  sent  to  Copename. 
This  nefarious  trade  is,  therefore,  still  carried  on ;  and  from  seve- 
ral observations  which  fell  from  the  Caribs,  we  suspected  that  a 
new  expedition  to  the  Macusies  was  in  contemplation ;  and  further 
circumstances,  as  vrill  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  proved  that  our  sus- 
picions had  been  too  well  founded. 

Tomatai  is  in  4°  59i'  N.  and  57°  l6'  W. 

Oct  11. — I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  three  oorials  ¥rith 
Caribs,  which  were  entirely  unattached  to  my  expedition,  followed 
us,  though  at  first  keeping  behind  ;  the  next  day  they  joined  us. 
I  saw  clearly  through  their  policy  :  the  Caribs  were  thus  by  far 
the  more  numerous  party,  and  while  I  could  not  prevent  it,  I 
adopted  every  precaution  to  render  any  bad  intentions  from  their 
side  harmless :  our  corials  were  chained  and  locked  every  night, 
and  my  own,  mannec)  with  Warrows,  kept  always  in  the  rear  when 
under  way :  our  whole  pcurty,  thus  increased  by  unwelcome  guests, 
amounted  to  fifty-eight  persons.  As  we  ascended,  the  Corentyn 
still  came  from  the  west  for  about  twelve  miles.  Above  Tomatai 
the  river  is  studded  with  rocks ;  some  hills  about  150  feet  high 
occur  on  the  northern  bank.  I  consider  them  an  o&et  of  the 
Twasinkie*  mountains  which  I  passed  in  1835,  on  the  river  Esse- 
quibo,  in  about  the  same  parallel ;  their  geological  character  was 
similar.  A  small  stream,  called  Assiprua,  here  falls  in  from  the 
northward.  Soutli  of  the  island  AlapalisscLy  the  rocks  assumed  a 
north  and  south  direction,  and  in  their  gigantic  forms  resembled 
much  those  of  Accra  M oucra  on  the  Essequibo.  The  banks  of 
the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Alanxirlae  island  are  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  consist  of  a  species  of  clay  which  the  Indians  call  alina 
or  acuru  ;  they  use  it  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  sub- 
stratum was  an  ochrous  clay,  covered  with  rich  mould,  in  which 
trees  and  plants  appeared  to  thrive  luxuriantly.  The  wild  cotton 
which  I  found  here  is  of  a  superior  texture,  and  the  samples 
which  I  carried  with  me  to. the  coast  were  much  admired.  We 
experienced  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  a  severe  thunder  storm ;  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents  with  the  noise  of  a  cataract,  and  I  found 
that  the  rain  fallen  in  eleven  hours  amounted  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  5.7  inches.     We  encountered  next  morning  the  first 

«  See  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  vol  vi,  p.  231. 
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rapid  of  consequence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  Bacacai,  about 
seventy  miles  direct  distance  from  the  sea.  After  we  had  passed 
the  island^  our  course  lay  towards  high  ground^  but  before  we 
reached  it^  the  river  presented  another  of  those  scenes  of  con- 
fusion which  are  met  with  so  frequently  in  the  rivers  of  Guayana ; 
many  of  the  boulders  were  forty  feet  high>  and  a  large  decayed 
trunk  which  the  current,  during  the  inundation,  had  swept  across 
two  or  three  boulders,  where  it  might  have  served  in  lieu  of  a 
bridge,  proved  that  the  Corentyn,  in  that  place,  is,  during  the 
rainy  season,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  its  present  level.  The 
nearer  we  approached  the  hills  we  bad  seen  in  the  distance,  the 
stronger  we  found  the  current,  narrowed  in  by  the  hills,  which  we 
estimated  120  feet  high :  a  slight  bend  of  the  river  increases  the 
velocity,  and  almost  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  could  overcome 
its  influence :  the  current  ran  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots. 
We  stopped  for  breakfast  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  had  a 
north-west  and  south-east  direction.  The  rocks  appeared  to  be 
obscurely  stratified,  and  were  highly  ferruginous.  It  is  this  barrier 
of  hills  that  turns  the  river's  course  from  the  south,  and  causes  it 
to  flow  east  for  about  forty  miles ;  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
course  of  this  river,  no  trace  of  which  appears  on  any  of  our  maps 
hitherto ;  in  fact,  the  upper  part  of  the  Corentyn,  for  the  next  fifty 
miles,  flows  cm  a  meridian  to  the  we»tward  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
river  Berbioe,  whereas  the  former  falls  into  the  sea  more  than 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastioard  of  the  latter.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
the  Caribs,  that  from  here  a  path  leads  alternately  over  savannah 
and  woodlands  to  the  river  Berbice,  which  they  reached  in  a  day 
and  a  half,  easy  walking.  We  passed  many  islands,  where  spots 
of  whitish  sand  extended  into  the  river,  and  which  during  our 
ascent  we  selected  for  our  night's  encampment.  The  sand,  heated 
during  the  day,  keeps  up  a  high  temperature  long  after  the  sun 
sets :  at  eight  in  the  evening  the  air  was  generally  77^  the  ther- 
mometer, placed  in  the  sand,  rose  to  85^  3.  I  have  frequently 
repeated  this  experiment,  and  found  always  a  difference  of  from 
5^  to  8^  Fahr. :  this  difference  amounted  in  the  afternoon  often  to 
40^ ;  and  while  at  Tomatai,  I  observed  that  the  white  sand  at 
three  p.  u.  had  a  temperature  of  1£8^  when  the  atmosphere  was 
only  85^.  On  a  point  where  the  river  was  hemmed  in  on  one 
side  by  numerous  boulders  of  sandstone,  on  the  other  by  a  sand- 
bank, we  halted  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  rocks :  they  were  of 
the  same  description  as  those  I  had  seen  at  Itaffe  and  in  the  Ca- 
balaba,  and  in  consequence  of  their  close  structure  and  fine  grain 
peculiarly  qualified  for  grindstones.  The  boulders  are  often  ten 
to  twelve  feet  high,  and  sometimes  as  much  in  girth.  If  hereafter 
building  stones  should  be  wanted,  this  tract  will  afford  abundant 
materifiJs.     These  rod^s  are  in  lat  4P  43f  long.  57^  4(y,  at  nearly 
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the  most  western  point  of  the  Corentyn^  as  Heut  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  it.* 

Oct.  14. — Our  progress  was  next  day  quite  slow  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction.  Rocks  and  islands  were  so  numerous  that  our  scout 
had  often  to  visit  several  passages  before  we  could  ventmre  to 
attempt  one  with  our  corials.  These  gigantic  boulders  are  a  most 
remarkable  feature,  and  though  they  astonished  me  while  ascend- 
ing the  Essequibo,  they  are  in  the  Corentyn  more  numerous  and 
not  less  in  height  and  size.  Only  a  few  are  angular,  the  most  of 
them  being  spheroids,  or  dome-shaped;  all  are  more  or  less 
coated  with  the  metallic  lustre,  which  is  said  to  arise  from  a  coat- 
ing of  oxide  of  manganese.  Where  we  found  several  smaller 
blocks  accumulated,  the  place  between  each  was  filled  up  with 
that  strange  vitreous  matter  already  noticed  while  ascending  the 
Essequibo,  which  I  am  much  inclined  to  consider  as^  having  been 
under  fusion.  The  scene  is  here  very  interesting ;  the  chaos  of 
rocks,  the  rushing  of  the  waters,  the  numerous  islands  which  cause 
the  river  to  spread  upwards  of  one  mile  in  breadth,  each  has  its 
particular  attraction;  but  the  most  striking  feature  was,  I  might 
say,  a  forest  of  lads.  Those  beautiful  aquatic  plants  were  in  full 
blossom ;  the  light  brownish  scape,  the  thickly  set  flowers,  naked, 
and  of  lilac  colour,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  otherwise 
barren  granitic  rocks.  Thousands  were  in  flower,  and  their  luxu- 
riance showed  how  much  they  were  delighted  with  the  spot.  I 
measured  one  of  the  lanceolate  leaves,  which  I  found  three  feet 
two  inches  long  and  two  feet  wide.  Our  camp  was  selected  at  a 
rocky  islet,  called  by  the  Caribs  Akalikatabo,  in  lat.  4*^  40J'  N. 
5r  39'  W. 

Oct  15. — We  passed  next  morning  a  remarkable  rock,  called 
by  the  Caribs  Timehri.  It  is  not  only  distinguished  for  its  size, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  gigantic  figures  engraved  on  it,  one  of 
which  measures  more  than  ten  feet.f  The  river  continues  studded 
with  rocks  and  islands,  winding  in  a  S.E.  direction  for  ten  miles, 
when  it  narrows  to  its  former  width,  and  flows  directly  from  the 
S.  for  nearly  fifteen  miles. 

Oct  17. — After  we  had  passed  a  turn  which  the  river  makes, 
we  observed  several  hills  on  both  sides :  half  an  hour's  further 
pn^ess,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  apparently  a  large  basin,  sur- 

*  And  from  subsequent  inibnnatioii  lespecting  the  course  of  the  Berbice,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  direct  distance  from  the  Corentyn  to  that  river,  at  this  point,  is  not 
nine  milesy  being  their  nearest  point  of  approach* — £o. 

t  Drawings  and  a  particular  description  of  these  figures,  I  shall  have  much  plea- 
sure to  forward  to  the  Society  on  my  return  from  the  second  expedition. 

[They  have  not  yet  arrived.]  ^-This  is,  we  believe,  the  most  eastern  spot  in  this 
part  of  South  America  in  which  these  remarkable  sculptured  rocks  have  been 
hitherto  seen:  from  M.  de  Humboldt  we  learn  that  similar  fiii^es  exist  near 
Cagcara  in  lat.  7^""  N.,  long.  66^"^  W.,  and  here  Mr.  Scbomburgk  finds  them  in  lat. 
4^^  N.,  Umg.  57^",  at  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles.— Ed. 
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rounded  by  hills^  (rom  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  river 
was  now  broken  up  into  torrents,  the  white  flakes  of  foam  which 
came  sailing  down  as  if  to  give  us  a  welccmie,  the  thundering 
noise  of  falling  waters,  and  a  cloud  of  mist  which  hung  over  the 
southern  hills,  all  spoke  in  an  intelligible  voice  that  some  great 
scene  of  nature  was  before  us.  It  ^  was  evident  that  we  should 
have  to  make  a  stay  here,  and  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  for 
erecting  our  tents :  while  thus  occupied,  the  Caribs  told  us  that 
we  should  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  farther ;  and  though  it  was 
true  that  there  was  a  path  existing,  it  was  only  passable  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  river's  bed  was  full,  and  the  impedi- 
ments much  less.  It  struck  me  as  peculiar  that  I  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  impracticability  of  passing  the  falls  before  us :  the 
hints  that  had  been  thrown  out  for  the  last  two  days  had  not  speci- 
fied in  what  the  difficulties  consisted,  and  as  I  had  been  frequently 
threatened  in  a  similar  way  during  my  former  expedition,  and  had 
safely  passed  them  by  perseverance,  I  entertained  the  same  hopes 
at  present 

Oct  18. — This  morning  we  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  after 
the  corial  had  been  hauled  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  we  crossed  a  rapid 
in  an  obUque  direction,  and  soon  stood  before  a  pile  of  rocks,  which 
when  the  river  is  full  are  the  bed  of  a  cataract ;  at  present  only  a 
small  stream  rippled  over  their  blackened  surface.  It  had  ap- 
peared to  me  from  our  encampment  as  if  this  place  would  have 
afforded  me  the  possibility  of  drawing  the  corials  over,  but  my 
hopes  fell  with  every  step  that  I  advanced,  enormous  piles  of  rocks 
grouped  together  opposed  obstacles  even  to  our  farther  progress 
on  foot :  at  times  we  saw  chasms  at  our  feet,  and  a  courageous 
leap  was  necessary  to  cross  them,  or  we  had  to  wade  through  a 
stream  which  pushed  its  winding  way  through  rocks,  and  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic,  until  the  subterraneous  noise  told  us  that 
it  was  rolling  below  our  feet,  and  made  its  re-appearance  where  we 
least  expected  it,  and  were  wondering  from  whence  it  came. 
Some  of  the  rocks  are  in  shelves;  many  exhibit  circular  holes 
partly  filled  with  quartz  pebbles.  I  measured  one  of  the  larger 
cavities  and  found  it  three  feet  deep  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Many  of  the  rocks  were  clothed  with  numerous  plants;  a  species 
of  orchidea  and  an  agave  were  the  most  remarkable  among  them ; 
clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  distinguished  the  first,  while  the 
long  and  slender  scape  of  the  latter,  adorned  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  gave  a  picture  of  luxuriance  even  to  the  sterile  rock.  On 
our  right  we  heard  the  thundering  noise  of  a  cataract,  over  which 
a  dense  cloud  of  mist  was  hovering  :  thousands  of  swallows  were 
skipping  through  this  cloud,  rising  and  falling  as  if  delighted  with 
the  constant  moisture  arising  from  the  spray. 

We  vbited  the  cataract  afterwards^  which  in  grandeur  surpassed 
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any  I  had  before  seen  in  Guayana :  the  velocity  with  which  the 
mass  of  water  precipitates  itself  over  the  ledge  of  rocks  to  a  depth 
of  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular^  causes  the  spray  to  form 
the  cloud  we  had  observed^  before  the  cause  of  it  was  known  to  us. 

Previous  to  my  visit  to  this^  which  is  the  most  western  of  the 
falls,  I  had  followed  a  party  of  Indians,  and  after  some  labour  and 
wading,  reached  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  divided  itself  in  two 
channels ;  the  western  formed  a  fall,  and  the  opening  prospect  on 
my  arrival  at  its  head  was  beautiful  indeed ;  the  water  rushed  at 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  into  a  valley  formed  by  gigantic  piles  of 
rocks,  which  we  had  taken  the  previous  day  for  hillocks,  in  which 
belief  we  had  been  strengthened  by  seeing  them  covered  with 
lai^e  trees ;  at  our  feet  foamed  the  disturbed  water,  dashing  its 
spray  against  the  rocks  that  impeded  its  course ;  but  the  most  splen- 
did object  was  a  cascade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm :  the 
rocks  over  which  the  water  fell  were  clothed  with  a  lacis,  the  pen- 
dulous branches  of  which  were  often  five  and  six  feet  long,  and 
the  whole  resembled  a  rich  carpet :  the  various  tints  of  green,  the 
strong  contrast  of  its  flowers,  and  the  foam  of  the  water  which 
rushed  over  it,  made  the  scene  exceedingly  beautiful :  we  esti- 
mated the  height  of  the  fall  twenty-five  feet,  and  that  on  the  top  of 
which  I  stood  at  thirty  feet :  they  are  almost  opposite  each  other ; 
but  the  commotion  of  the  waters  where  they  met  made  me  suppose 
that  there  was  a  third,  which  was  hid  from  my  view  by  an  inter- 
vening island.  I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  get  there, 
but  by  great  circuits  and  dint  of  wading,  I  succeeded  at  last,  and 
I  was  richly  rewarded.  Three  channels  of  the  river  unite  at  the 
head  of  the  cataract,  and  at  their  junction  their  farther  pri^ess  is 
obstructed  by  huge  blocks  of  granite,  through  which  they  have 
forced  a  passage,  and  are  thence  precipitated  headlong  into  a 
chasm  full  forty  feet  below.  A  large  rodk  stands  out  in  relief^ 
and  has  been  fancifully  said  to  resemble  a  thigh-bone.  The  most 
western  cataract  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  two  others  already 
described,  but  what  they  want  in  grandeur  is  fully  compensated  by 
the  lovely  prospect  they  afford,  when  viewed  from  the  foot  <^  the 
valley.  The  Indian  name  of  this  series  of  cataracts  is  Mcmari 
Wbnotopo.  The  former,  or  western  fall,  we  named  after  General 
Sir  Carmichael  Smyth :  on  the  latter  we  bestowed  the  name  rf 
Sir  John  Barrow,  as  President  of  the  Geographical  Sode^. 
There  is  a  third  cascade  farther  to  the  east,  and  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  we  might  have  considered  grand;  on  the 
rocks  on  the  western  shore  here  are  more  of  the  Indian  hierc^y- 
phics.  The  river  above  the  cataracts  is  divided  into  numerous 
channels,  which  unite  and  form  in  one  breadth  the  three  series  of 
falls  just  named. 

Much  as  we  had  been  delighted  with  the  romantic  sc^iery  that 
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we  witnessed  at  the  cataracts^  the  circumstance  that  it  appeared 
to  us  impossible  to  cross  the  rocks  in  our  oorials  lessened  in  a 
great  measure  our  enjoyment ;  nevertheless^  the  hope  remained 
that  there  might  be  a  path  by  which  they  could  be  avoided.  I 
summoned  the  Caribs  who  composed  part  of  my  crew,  and  which 
I  had  selected  as  guides,  as  they  were  the  only  nation  acquainted 
with  the  upper  Corentyn,  and  questioned  them  closely  on  a  sub- 
ject so  important  to  our  farther  pn^ess,  but  to  no  purpose :  they 
did  not  deny  that  they  passed  these  impediments  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  order  to  cross  by  a  path,  which  was  two  days'  journey 
above  the  cataract,  over  to  the  Essequibo ;  but  that  at  present  we 
could  not  pass.  In  order  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  exertions,  I 
now  offered  a  reward  to  any  Indian  who  should  discover  a  place 
where  we  might  be  able  to  cut  a  path  for  the  transport  of  boats 
and  luggage,  and  a  still  higher  reward  was  held  out  to  the  coloured 
people  who  made  part  of  my  crew.  In  consequence  of  this,  ex- 
peditions were  undertaken  every  day ;  but  the  more  I  examined 
the  ground,  the  more  I  was  persuaded  that  it  was  impossible  to 
construct  a  path,  with  willing  hands,  in  a  shorter  period  than  from 
six  to  eight  weeks ;  and  that  our  Indians  were  not  willing,  we  had 
now  daily  proofs :  the  Caribs,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  my 
crew,  who  from  the  conmiencement  behaved  in  a  manner  which  I 
could  not  explain,  now  threatened  to  depart :  they  demanded  to 
receive  provisions  like  the  other  Indians,  though  their  cassava  fields, 
had  they  been  willing,  would  have  afforded  us  sustenance  for  six 
months,  and  as  policy  directed  me  not  to  quarrel  with  them,  I 
was  obliged  to  give  them  allowances  in  rice  and  other  provisions ; 
and  the  inroad  whidi  was  consequently  made  in  my  stores  caused 
a  well-founded  apprehension  that  even  if  I  dismissed  the  Caribs 
my  provisions  would  have  failed  in  less  than  three  weeks.  My 
companions  urged,  therefore,  my  return ;  and  as  the  perilous  situa- 
tion we  were  placed  in  was  evident,  I  consented  with  a  heavy 
heart :  at  a  long  consultation  we  had  on  the  subject,  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  ascent  of  the  river  Berbice,  which  is  more  in- 
habited by  friendly  Indians,  might  lead  us  perhaps  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  design  of  crossing  the  impediment  of  the  cata- 
racts, and  of  penetrating  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  second 
parallel  of  latitude.  I  occupied  myself  the  following  days  with 
surveying  the  lower  basin,  and  in  extending  the  operations  to  that 
point  where  the  river  meets  the  first  impediments.  The  result  of 
this  survey,  in  which  the  distance  was  measured  by  sound,  was 
that  this  tract  of  rocks  extends  about  five  miles  and  a  half  north 
and  south,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  range  of  boulders 
in  the  Essequibo,  about  this  parallel.  Through  the  whole  defile, 
rapid,  or  rather  fall,  followed  upon  fall,  and  we  had  at  one  time 
four  cascades  in  view  following  each  other  in  succession.    Shortly 
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after  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  point  where  the  river,  with  a 
breadth  of  QCX)  yards,  flowed  smooth  and  uninterruptedly.  I  here 
placed  Englefield*s  barometer,  and  found  this  spot  100  feet  above 
our  encampment,  which  I  had  previously  ascertained  to  be  430 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  fruits  of  my  prcdonged  sm*- 
vey  were  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  country  above  the  cataracts,  * 
but  likewise  the  discovery  of  several  new  orchidea  and  some  cacti, 
which  I  had  not  before  seen,  as  also  the  knowledge  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  boulders,  the  geological  details  of  which  I  reserve  for 
another  opportunity.  The  means  of  several  observations  gave  me, 
as  position  of  our  encampment,  4°  21i'  N.,  57**  35 J'  W.* 

Oct  23. — This  morning  we  unwillingly  set  out  on  our  descent 
of  the  river.  On  our  arrival  at  Tomatai,  the  Carib  settlement, 
most  of  the  Caribs  absented  themselves,  and  only  a  few  with  their 
chief.  Smith,  accompanied  us  to  the  post  of  Oreila.  Shordy  after 
our  arrival,  a  large  corial  (about  forty  feet  long),  with  Caribs  from 
the  river  Wayombo,  landed  there,  and  exhibited  a  pass  from  the 
authorities  at  Nickierie,  a  Dutch  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corentyn.  We  heard,  to  our  great  astonishment,  that  they  pur- 
posed ascending  the  river,  in  order  to  cross  over  by  land  to  the 
Essequibo,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Macusie  country,  with 
the  intention  of  trading  for  slaves :  they  openly  asserted  that  this 
was  their  object,  and  showed  us  guns  and  other  articles  of  trade 
for  that  purpose ;  but  they  likewise  assured  us  that  the  Caribs  of 
the  Corentyn  were  to  accompany  them,  and  that  the  chief.  Smith, 
had  been  for  that  purpose  a  few  months  ago  at  their  settlement, 
in  order  to  arrange  matters.  Our  suspicions  were  thus  verified, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  Caribs  fully  explained :  und^  the  idea 
that  we  were  bound  in  the  same  direction,  they  had  supposed  that 
our  presence  would  interfere  with  their  design,  and  every  deceit 
was  used  to  prevent  our  crossing  the  cataracts.  We  discovered 
likewise  that  they  had  withheld  from  us  the  knowledge  of  a  path 
where,  by  means  of  a  creek,  the  falls  might  have  been  passed, 
and  that  even  large  corials  might  have  been  transported  to  the 
point  of  re-embarkation.  After  consulting  whether  we  should 
return  to  the  cataracts  and  force  them  to  show  us  the  passage,  it 
became  evident  that  now,  more  than  ever,  they  would  use  every 
means  to  prevent  our  executing  this  design,  and  being  so  near  the 
coast,  I  adhered  to  my  former  plan  to  ascend  the  Berbice,  and 
thus  another  river  of  British  Guayana  would  be  explored,  and  our 
ultimate  object  of  penetrating  to  the  Sierra  Accaray  might  be 
rendered  easier. 

Though  the  expedition  up  the  Corentyn  failed  in  accomplishing 

*  Thi«  series  of  cascades  is  about  fifteen  miles  direct  distance  from  the  river  Ber- 
biee,  and  withia  thirty  miles  of  the  Essequibo,  at  the  point  called  the  Rapids  of  Rap- 
poo.— See  Journal  R.O.S^  vol  vi.^  p.236.— £d. 
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this  great  object^  yet  the  knowledge  acquired  of  this  river — ^the 
fitness  of  its  banks  for  colonization — the  peculiar  mineralogical 
formation  in  its  vicinity — and  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of 
Guayana  possessing  coal  measures^  are  of  some  importance.  The 
river>  represented  in  all  former  maps  as  one  of  inferior  size^  I  have 
found  almost  equal  to  the  Essequibo^  and  its  course  as  laid  down 
in  them  from  lat.  5®  N.,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  reverse  of  the 
truth ;  and  where  it  is  in  them  represented  to  have  its  sources,  it 
is  found  900  yards  wide.  Indeed^  every  circumstance  considered, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  three  chief  rivers  of  British 
Guayana  probably  have  their  sources  in  the  same  chain  of  moun- 
tains, witlun  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  or  possibly,  they  flow 
from  a  lake,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  received  new  information 
from  the  Indians.  Their  report,  however,  is  too  vague  and  con- 
tradictory to  deserve  much  confidence. 

[In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  in  the 
month  of  September,  1836,  when  Mr.  Schomburgk  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Corentyn,  he  was  not  able  to  effect  a  survey  of  the 
entrance  of  that  river ;  yet  being  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
such  a  survey  to  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  colony,  on  his 
return  from  the  expedition  up  the  river  Berbice,  Mr.  Schomburgk 
chartered  a  small  schooner,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Corentyn  in  June,  1837^  and,  overcoming  many  difficulties  that 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  he  succeeded  in  surveying  the  entrance. 
As  the  result  of  this  survey,  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  sent  home  a 
chart,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  a  nautical  mile,  show- 
ing the  positions  of  the  chief  points,  the  depth  of  water,  the  form 
of  the  mud-banks,  the  rise  and  set  of  the  tides,  &c.  &c.,  both  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Corentyn,  and  of  its  eastern  affluent  the 
Nickierie.  The  detailed  account  of  the  survey  has  not  yet  reached 
England ;  but  from  the  chart,  and  some  slight  notices  contained 
in  Mr.  Schomburgk's  letter,  we  gather  the  following  data,  which 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hydrography  of  that  coast,  and 
may  be  useful  to  our  commercial  interests : — 

Ui 

Mary*8  Hope,  at  western  entrance  of  the  Coren-l  ^o 

tyn  (Plantation  No.  49)     .  .  ,  J  ^ 

Plantation  Skeldon,  on  western  bank  .  .     5*^ 

Gordon  Point,  on  eastern  bank  •  .     6** 

R.  Nickierie,  on  eastern  bank  (Battery)  .     5** 

Parrot,  or  First  Island — north  end       .  .     5** 

■  south  end      .  .     5**      _ 

The  extreme  width  of  entrance  of  the  riVer,  measured  in  a 
N.W.  and  S.E.  line  from  Mary's  Hope  to  Point  Nickierie,  and 
just  within  the  mud-flat  extending  from  the  western  shore,  is  ten 
miles. 
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Five  miles  within  this  line  the  river  suddenly  contracts,  in  the 
parallel  of  5^  55',  where,  from  Anam&rmisi  Creek  on  the  west, 
to  Bluff  Point  on  the  east,  it  is  only  four  miles ;  and  it  retains 
this  breadth,  nearly  in  a  south  by  west  direction,  for  fifteen  miles, 
as  far  as  lat.  5^  40',  when  it  narrows  to  three  miles,  and  bends 
to  the  S.S.E.,  as  related  in  the  account  of  the  Ascent  of  the 
Corentyn. 

Three  miles  to  the  southward  of  Point  Bluff  commences  Cortio- 
oboro,  or  Parrot,  or  First  Island,  about  seven  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile,  and  lying  on 
the  eastern  or  Dutch  side  of  the  river,  between  which  and  the 
island  is  a  general  depth  of  nine  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  channel 
three  cables  wide. 

Sailing-directiomfor  the  Entrance  of  the  Rker  Corentyn. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  about  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  low 
and  wooded,  with  occasionally  a  sandy  beach.  On  the  western 
side,  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Plantation  Mary's  Hope, 
or  in  lat.  6°  5'  N.,  a  soft  mud-flat,  conunonly  called  the  Bar  of 
the  river,  extends  in  a  S.E.  by  E.  direction  (true),  to  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  with  a  depth  over  it,  in  every  direction 
traversed  by  Mr.  Schomburgk,  of  seven  feet  and  a  half  at  low  water. 
Continuing  in  this  south-easterly  direction,  across  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  a  channel  of  two  miles  wide,  with  eight  feet  and  a  half 
water,  occurs ;  then  a  sandy  patch  of  five  feet  (its  centre  exactly 
in  6^  N.  lat.)  of  about  one  nule  long  from  north  to  south,  by  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  again  a  channel  two  miles  wide  with  eight 
and  a  half  feet  water,  between  the  sand  and  the  Dutch  coast,  and 
either  of  these  channels  may  be  used  by  small  craft  bound  to  the 
Dutch  port  of  Nickierie,  taking  care  to  avoid  this  patch  of  sand,  of 
which  the  lead,  if  attended  to,  will  give  due  warning.  In  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  channel,  which  should  be  preferred  by  vessels 
bound  to  the  Dutch  coast,  a  depth,  gradually  decreasing  from  sea- 
ward, of  eleven,  ten,  and  nine  feet,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a 
half  off  shore,  may  be  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  river  Nickierie, 
which  has  a  depth  over  it  of  eight  feet ;  but  as  the  entrance  is  only 
200  yards  wide,  vessels  that  wish  to  run  up  the  river  half  a  mile 
to  the  settlement  should  only  cross  the  bar  with  the  Battery  Point 
bearing  between  E.  by  S.  and  E.S.E.,  which  will  lead  up  to  the 
knchorage  off  the  fort  in  ten  feet  water,  soft  mud. 

To  return  to  the  westward.  From  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  before-mentioned  mud-flat,  which  stretches  from  the 
western  shore  half  across  the  river,  a  bank  of  sand  (with  only  five 
fefet  water),  seven  miles  and  a  half  long  by  nearly  two  in  width, 
extends  to  the  southward  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  leaving 
a  channel  two  nules  wide  on  either  side,  with  nine  and  ten  feet  at 
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low  water.  The  bank  lies  between 6° 2' and  5^ 54V  N.lat.  At  its 
southern  extremity  this  bank  dries  at  half  tide.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, a  vessel,  not  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  water,  bound  to 
Skeldon  or  any  plantation  higher  up  the  river,  and  desirous  of 
entering  on  the  western  or  British  side,  she  may  approach  boldly 
in  any  direction  at  half  flood  (the  proper  time  for  entering)  till  the 
houses  at  Mary's  Hope  bear  due  west,  at  which  time  she  must  not 
be  more  than  three  miles  off  shore ;  and  she  should  keep  on  this 
parallel  till  a  remarkable,  lofty,  umbrella-shaped  silk  cotton  tree 
(an  excellent  land-mark)  bears  S.  by  W.  (true),  when  she  may  safely 
shape  a  due  south  course,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  water,  up  the 
first  or  sea-reach  of  the  river,  varying  her  course  as  she  ascends 
according  to  the  winding  of  the  stream,  but  as  a  general  rule 
keeping  the  bold  shore  aboard. 

As  the  wind  is  constantly  from  the  eastward  there  can  be  no 
difBculty  in  entering  or  leanng  the  river,  and  by  using  the  western 
entrance  the  great  central  sandbank,  which  is  the  chief  danger,  is 
left  to  windward.  The  current  is  strong  in  the  wet  season,  from 
Uiree  to  three  and  a  half  knots  an  hour,  but  as  it  sets  N.N.E.  and 
S.S.W.,  or  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance,  yet  should  not  be  neglected;  above  all,  pay  strict 
attenticm  to  the  lead. 

In  approaching  from  the  eastward  keep  within  one  mile  of  the 
Surinam  shore,  gradually  closing  to  half  a  mile  as  you  approach 
Bluff  Point,  when  shape  a  mid-channel  course  between  Parrot 
Island  and  the  western  shore. 

It  may  be  seen,  by  inspecting  all  former  charts  of  the  entrance 
to  this  river,  that  the  difficulties  only  commence  where  they  place 
the  southern  points  of  the  banks — ^in  fact,  prior  to  this,  it  is  be- 
lieved no  survey  of  the  river  existed.  Its  value  will  be  more  appa- 
rent, when  we  consider  that  four  estates  on  the  British  side  of  the 
Corentyn  produce  £000  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually ;  all  of  which, 
with  the  other  productions,  timber,  &c.  the  planters  are  obUged  to 
send  to  Berbice  to  be  shipped,  and  for  which  purpose  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  up  schooners  or  droghers  at  a  very  great  extra 
expense;  whereas  by  the  eastern  channel,  any  vessel,  drawing 
only  ten  feet  water,  might  safely  scdl  forty  miles  up  this  river,  and 
ship  the  produce  at  once  from  the  various  estates  on  which  it  is 
grown.— Ed.] 
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XXIII.— jDiary  of  an  Ascent  of  the  Rker  Berbice,  in  British 
Guayana,  in  1836-7.  By  Robert  H.  Schomburgk^  Esq., 
Corr.  Mem.  R.  G.  S. 

Deceived  by  the  Caribs,  short  of  provisions,  and  frustrated  in 
our  attempt  to  surmount  the  cataracts,  the  expedition  up  the  river 
Corentyn  was  obhged  to  return,  to  Berbice  early  in  November. 
On  my  arrival  at  New  Amsterdam,  I  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  ascending  the  river  Berbice,  which  is 
but  little  better  known  than  the  Corentyn,  and  as  being  the  only 
alternative  left  me  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season.  I  was 
careful  to  provide  a  double  stock  of  provisions,  as  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  sufficient  supply  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  travelling 
in  Guayana.  My  party,  with  the  exception  of  Lieut.  Losack, 
was  the  same  as  before ;  the  boats'  crews  consisted  of  Arawaaks, 
Warrows,  and  three  Caribs,  but  who  were  scarcely  equal  to  man 
the  four  corials. 

Not.  25,  1836. — Quitted  New  Amsterdam  with  the  flowing 
tide,  and  paddled  rapidly  up  the  first  or  sea  reach  of  the  river  Ber- 
bice, in  a  south  direction  for  about  three  miles,  when  the  river 
turns  abruptly  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction ;  its  average  width  about 
half  a  mile.  As  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning  and  dissi- 
pated the  fog,  the  river's  banks  presented  a  continued  line  of  cul- 
tivation ;  thousands  of  mocking-birds  {Oriolus  Perisis)  rose  from 
a  wide-branching  and  aged  orinok  tree  (Erythrina  Spec.  T),  where 
they  had  roosted  for  the  night,  and  gradually  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  As  we  proceeded,  cultivation  continued  on  the  eastern 
bank,  but  on  the  opposite.  Nature  had  reclaimed  her  own.  What 
a  contrast  do  these  shores  now  present,  when  compared  with  their 
aspect  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century !  Then  plantation 
followed  plantation  as  far  as  the  Savonette,  the  last  estate  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea :  of 
the  greater  number  of  these  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains,  yet 
free  labour  and  capital  alone  are  wanting  to  restore  the  former 
scene  of  beauty  arising  from  high  cultivation,  uncontaminated  by 
the  baneful  influence  of  human  slavery. 

Just  before  reaching  the  latitude  of  6°  N.,  the  river  makes  a 
circular  bend  of  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  at  the  north-west- 
em  angle  of  the  bend  two  small  tributaries  fall  in,  close  to  which 
is  the  site  of  a  once-famed  plantation  named  Daagerad,  now  a 
wilderness.  This  spot  is  noted  for  the  height  and  strength  of  the 
abapuri,  or  bore,  which  is  said  to  rise  here  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet,  and  has  caused  on  several  occasions  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  peculiar  bend  of  the  river  will  account  for  its 
strength.  The  depth  of  the  channel  here,  which  is  much  nar- 
rowed, is  twenty-five  feet,  but  a  mud  bank  projects  from   the 
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south-eastern  shore  off  Daagerad  full  three-quarters  of  the  width 
of  the  river.  At  the  south-western  anele  of  this  bend  a  small 
stream  or  creek  connected  with  the  river  Abary^  which  flows  a  few 
miles  to  the  westward^  joins  the  Berbice.  It  is  called  Abari-Itabu, 
Itabu  signifying  creek  or  expanse  of  water^  and  answering  to  the 
word  Kirahagh  of  the  Caribs  on  the  Essequibo.  At  night  we 
halted  at  a  cottage  called  Noytgedaxt  (not  expected)^  and  to  us  so 
it  proved^  and  we  were  glad  to  take  shelter  from  a  violent  thun- 
der storm  which  lasted  till  daylight.  The  resident  here  cultivates 
rice  with  much  success^  and  he  only  wanted  labourers  to  enable 
him  to  realize  large  profits ;  the  sample  he  showed  us  was  very 
fair.  Here  as  well  as  elsewhere  during  our  progress  up  the  river, 
we  received  great  civilities  from  the  inhabitants ;  to  be  a  stranger 
insured  a  welcome. 

Nov.  £8. — In  latitude  5*^  dC/  N.  the  river  makes  another  sweep 
to  the  N.W.  At  its  southern  angle  is  the  site  of  Fort  Nassau, 
the  former  capital  of  Berbice,  under  the  Dutch,  at  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  windings  of  the  stream.  The 
anchorage  here  is  good  in  six  fathoms  water,  and  spacious,  as  the 
fort  commands  two  reaches  of  the  river;  current  2j^  an  hour. 
As  we  ascend  the  river  narrows  considerably,  but  retains  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  seven  fathoms.  At  the  south-western  angle  of 
this  sweep  we  found  the  first  rising  ground  at  thirty  miles  direct 
distance  from  the  coast,  formed  by  hillocks  of  heaped-up  sand, 
probably  the  boundary  line  of  the  gradual  receding  sea  of  a  former 
era ;  they  are  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  called  Hitia  by  the  In- 
dians ;  it  is  this  rising  ground  that  gives  the  river  flowing  towards 
the  north  the  abrupt  bend  to  the  south-east.  Here  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  post,  now  only  tenanted  by  some  Arawaaks ;  four 
miles  south  of  these  sandy  barriers  the  brook  Kaderbicie  joins  the 
Berbice  from  the  west :  it  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  stream 
Abary,  by  a  short  portage,  while  the  Herounie  unites  the  Abary 
with  the  river  Maicony.  From  Kaderbicie  a  short  path  leads 
across  savannahs  to  the  river  Wieronie. 

Five  miles  higher  we  brought  up  for  the  ebb  tide  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  Moshieba :  the  campaneros  or  bell-birds  (AmpeUs 
carvnculata),  the  daras  of  the  Indians,  were  tolling  in  all  direc- 
tions :  except  in  the  Conocon  mountains,  on  the  Essequibo,  I  had 
never  met  with  them  in  such  numbers.  Several  Arawaaks  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  brook,  and  a  path  leads  hence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wieronie,  which  may  be  walked  in  an  hour,  while  it  took  us 
nearly  five  hours  to  follow  the  river's  course,  which  at  the  junction 
of  the  Wieronie  in  latitude  5^  42'  N.  is  abruptly  turned  to  the 
S.E.  for  five  miles,  when  it  again  assumes  its  usual  north  course. 
At  the  north-eastern  point  of  confluence  is  the  site  of  an  old  re- 
doubt and  a  church;  the  depth  of  the  river  is  here  seven  fathoms. 
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At  Peerebaom,  one  mile  farther  south,  landy  hills  again  occur,  and 
at  their  back  an  extensive  savannah  stretches  to  the  westward. 
Peereboom  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Duggen,  an  industrious  wood- 
cutter, and  from  whom  we  received  every  civility  and  assistance. 
As  I  deferred  the  examination  of  the  river  Wieronie  till  our  return, 
we  pushed  on  for  Wiclde,  about  ten  miles  farther  south,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name  with 
the  Berbice.  Immediately  at  the  back  of  Wiclde  is  a  marsh,  then 
sand-hills  about  forty  feet  high  occur,  and  separate  the  marsh  from 
the  savannah.  This  spot  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  M'Cullum, 
who  has  a  very  extensive  wood-cutting  establishment.  We  halted 
here  to  rate  our  chronometer.  The  sand-hills  are  abrupt,  and  con- 
sist of  fine  white  sand ;  no  organic  remains  have  been  found  in 
them ;  they  remind  me  of  the  sand-hills  formed  by  the  waves  and 
breakers  along  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island  of  An^fada."^ 
The  wallaba  (Dimorpha  Spec.  T),  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
for  posts,  shingles,  and  staves,  occupies  the  soil  almost  exclusively 
here.  On  issuing  from  the  wood,  two  miles  to  the  westward  oif 
the  settlement,  a  large  undulating  savannah  partially  wooded  wbb 
before  me.  Here  was  an  Arawaak  settlement  of  five  or  six  huts ; 
the  men  were  all  absent  and  employed  in  wood-cutting,  the  women 
seemed  rather  frightened  at  my  appearance.  I  asked  for  some 
water,  which  was  readily  presented  to  me  in  a  gourd,  but  this 
done,  the  woman  retired  to  the  ccNiier  which  she  had  previously 
occupied.  After  having  given  some  small  presents  to  the  terrified 
children,  I  continued  my  walk  across  the  savannah  until  the  brook 
Etonie  stopped  my  further  progress.  I  found  some  very  interest- 
ing savannah  plants,  and  returned  home  almost  loaded  with  them. 
While  absent,  some  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  conoooushie  or 
bush^master,  the  most  dangerous  snake  which  Guayana possesses; 
it  measured  a  little  more  than  six  feet,  and  its  formidable  fsngs 
were  nearly  half  an  inch  IcMig.f  Mr.  M'Cullum  told  me  that 
several  of  his  men  had  at  times  been  bitten  by  them:  the  remedy 
he  had  adopted  was  scarification,  to  extract  the  fangs  which  gene- 
rally break  off  in  the  wound,  and  then  the  application  of  cupping 
by  means  of  a  glass  and  some  spirit  set  on  fire ;  oil  and  strong 
purgatives  are  also  administered.J; 

*  See  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  toI.  v.,  p.  28. 

-)■  This  was  probRbly  only  a  young  snake,  as  in  the  specimen  brought  home  by 
Dr.  Hancock  and  preserved  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  the  Isngs  are  SaiXy  an  ira 
long,  and  seven  iu  number. — Eo. 

X  Absorption  of  the  virus  is  oflen  so  rapid  as  to  destroy  life  in  a  few  minutes. 
None  of  the  reputed  antidotes  are  to  be  relied  on.  Not  a  moment  thould  be  tott: 
immediately  on  the  vouod  being  inflicted,  let  a  companion  mtck  ike  wommd  for  an 
instant ;  then  scarify  with  a  lancet,  a  knife,  or  a  piece  of  broken  glass;  apply  tha 
mouth  again  and  suck  the  wound  with  all  his  might,  squeezing  and  pinning  i^  the 
skin  and  flesh  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  by  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  each  hand, 
and  by  ths  uae  of  his  taeth.    If  this  be  done  without  any  delay,  tbstWMin  of  the 
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Mr.  MCnllum  has  a  large  wood-cutting  establishment  where 
often  200  Indians  and  upwards  of  fifty  negroes  are  constantly  em- 
ployed by  him  in  cutting  and  squaring  timber^  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  they  are  absent  to  put  their  provision  fields  in  order : 
as  head  of  the  firm  under  which  the  business  is  carried  on^  he  has 
resided  here  for  many  years,  and  has  had  good  opportunities  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  comparative  value  of  Indians  and  negroes  as  la- 
bourers. He  says — ^'  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  Indian 
sets  to  work  at  once  with  good  heart,  and  remains  at  it  until  his 
task  is  finished,  which  is  generally  two  or  three  hours  earlier  than 
the  negroes;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  continues  to  work  in 
his  own  hours,  and  I  know  many  an  Indian^  who  besides  his  regular 
wages,  earns  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  week.  They  are  also 
in  my  opinion  more  honest.  Were  the  Indian  well  treated,  he 
would  prove  an  invaluable  labourer."  That  Mr.  M'Cullum 
treats  them  well  is  proved  by  the  number  which  he  has  collected 
around  him :  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  who  em- 
ploy them.  To  secure  an  Indian  as  a  labourer,  both  foul  and 
fair  means  have  been  resorted  to :  he  is  suppUed  with  articles  on 
credit  sometimes  to  a  large  amount,  provided  he  is  able  to  work, 
being  aware  that  the  Indian  considers  himself  in  duty  bound  to 
work  for  his  creditor  until  the  debt  is  paid ;  but  many  wood-cut- 
ters use  every  means  to  prevent  his  getting  out  of  debt  by  con- 
stantly supplying  him  with  more  goods  and  large  quantities  of  that 
bane,  rum ;  thus  the  poor  Indian  is  always  kept  in  a  state  of 
bondage.  This  unjust  traffic  is  the  fruitful  source  of  misunder- 
standing between  those  who  employ  Indian  labourers :  if  thus  an 
Indian  has  received  money  or  articles  from  two  or  more  settlers, 
which  are  often  put  in  his  hands  when  intoxicated,  it  causes  quar- 
rels among  them,  and  the  Indian's  confidence  in  his  employer  is 
shaken,  he  finds  himself  harassed,  said  when  least  expected,  his 
huts  and  fields  are  abandoned,  and  he  emigrates  to  another  dis- 
trict, if  not  to  another  colony.  The  spirit  of  emigration  has  lately 
much  increased,  and  is  particularly  directed  towards  Surinam. 
Mr.  M'Cullum  observed  to  me — '^  Give  me  a  few  thousand 
guilders  to  spend  in  presents,  and  I  would  entice  every  Indian  in 
the -upper  river  Berbice,  were  it  my  object,  to  follow  me  to  Suri- 
nam.** I  myself  also  well  know  that  little  will  induce  the  Indian 
to  leave  his  residence ;  he  is  less  tied  to  his  birth-place  than  many 
other  uncivilized  nations,  and  being  of  a  roaming  disposition,  he 
abandons  his  fields  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  plants  his 

most  dMdly  nrpent  xnaj  be  extracted  without  ill  resultf.  Af^er  absorption  of  the 
▼ims  into  the  lyttem,  tweating  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  vapour  baths,  and 
by  sudorific  remedies,  as  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  the  natives  in  hot  climates, 
and  as  practised  by  the  andents  under  the  name  of  AUxipharmia.  See  Nqtice  by 
Dr.  Hancock  in  Qusrtirly  Joanul  of  Soesce,  1830>  aad  the  Lancet,  No.  340.— £d. 
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hut  elsewhere  on  the  slightest  provocation.  I  noticed  the  Indian*8 
habits  for  wandering  in  my  former  reports;  while  here>  I  received 
another  proofj»  in  Kanaima,  a  chieftain  of  the  Macusie  tribe^ 
whom  I  left  comfortably  settled  in  a  substantial  house  at  Annay^ 
and  he  had  then  no  thought  of  leaving  his  residence  and  his  rich 
provision  fields^  at  the  foot  of  the  Pacaraima  mountains ;  now  he 
is  felling  trees  and  toiling  to  put  but  a  small  spot  of  woodland  in 
cultivation  for  subsistence.  If  steps  are  not  taken  to  cultivate  the 
Indian's  good-will^  the  colony  risks  the  loss  of  many  valuable  indi- 
viduals. If  the  Indian  population  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  the 
colonist^  my  humble  opinion  is>  that  a  protector  of  Indians  should 
be  appointed^  with  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of 
a  fair  contract  between  him  and  his  employer.  The  Indian  of 
British  Guayana  is  a  heathen^  and  while  the  aborigines  of  all  other 
colonies  and  countries  have  had  religious  instruction  offered  to 
them^  he  alone  is  neglected ;  with  the  exception  of  the  mission  at 
Barteka  Point  on  the  Essequibo^  established  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  Indians,  the  colony  of  Guayana  has  not  a  single  institution  for 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Indian.  How  great  the  con- 
trast in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Columbia,  where  the  advance 
in  civilization  is  solely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  have  proved  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, and  will  gladly  embrace  religious  instruction,  if  offered  to 
him ! 

The  weather  was  very  unfavourable  during  our  stay  in  Wickie 
for  celestial  observations ;  the  means  of  six  observations  gave  me 
as  latitude  5^  33'  47"  N.,  and  the  longitude,  by  chronometer, 
57**  38'  W.  The  width  of  the  river  was  ascertained  to  be  145 
yards,  with  an  average  depth  of  five  and  a  half  fathoms :  the  tide 
rose  here  during  the  springs  five  and  a  half  feet.  While  here  we 
had  a  proof  of  the  speed  of  a  corial,  which  went  twenty-six  miles 
up  the  river,  and  returned  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Dec.  4. — We  left  Wickie,  on  our  ascent  of  the  river.  At  Pa- 
ripi,  four  miles  farther,  the  same  sand-hills  or  reefs  are  close  to 
the  river's  western  bank,  with  an  Arawaak  settlement  on  their 
top.  We  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  Kabiribirie,  famed 
for  its  cold  waters.  I  found,  however,  the  difference  not  so  great 
as  I  should  have  expected;  at  five  a.m.  the  air  was  at  80^  Fahr., 
the  water  of  the  river  Berbice  80°  2',  and  that  of  the  stream,  77**. 

D^c.  6.  We  halted  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour  at  M oracoo, 
where  Mr.  M'Cullum  carries  on  his  wood-cutting  establishment. 
At  starting,  at  5  a.m.,  the  thermometer  was  68*^,  while  the  water 
of  the  river  was  1 1°  warmer,  namely,  79°.  The  trees  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Moracco  consist  chiefly  of  different  species  of  Wallaba  * 

*  I^enia  of  Aublet ;  Pinseria  of  Willdenow. 
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(Dimorplia  falcala)  some  green-heart  or  seperi.  Mora,  Yaruri 
paddle  or  roller-wood,  Kakarally  and  Wamara.  At  two  miles' 
distance  from  the  river  commence  savannahs,  extending  towards 
the  river  Demerara.  They  are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Indian 
tribes,  who  never  visit  the  abodes  of  the  colonists:  by  means 
of  barter  they  procure  powder,  shot,  knives,  palempores,  ic,  from 
those  Indians  who  keep  up  communication  with  the  coast,  ami 
give  them  hammocks,  spun  cotton,  and  crab-oil  in  return.  My 
informants  could  not  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
these  Savannah  Indians,  but  from  their  expressions,  they  must 
amount  to  upwards  of  thirty  settlements,  probably  about  500  in- 
dividuals. At  Monbacca,  a  few  miles  above  Moracco,  the  river 
assumed  a  strange  feature  ;  it  became  very  winding  in  sweeps  not 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  being  narrowed  in  on  either  side  with 
patches  of  a  coarse  long  grass  (Panicum),  and  Mocco-moccos 
(Caladium  arborescens),  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  no  oudet : 
the  river  turns  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  the  distance  from  shore  to 
shore  is  not  more  than  thirty-five  yards.  Its  width  also  became 
very  variable,  as  at  times  it  widened  out  into  a  lake.  Here,  too, 
commence  the  inlets,  generally  called  I  tabu  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  become  very  frequent  as  we  ascend.  A  small  island  occu- 
pied the  middle  of  the  first  inlet,  and  on  it  capricious  nature  had 
planted  a  number  of  trumpet  trees  (Cecropia  Peltata),  in  regular 
rows:  They  were  clothed  from  their  base  to  their  summit  with  a 
species  of  convolvulus,  while  the  under- wood  was  similarly  over- 
run. At  Monbacca,  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  river,  is  an 
Indian  setdement.  Beyond  we  came  to  some  steep  sandy  hills, 
about  100  feet  high,  and  the  highest  yet  seen  of  that  formation.  I 
scrambled  up  them  and  was  richly  rewarded.  The  prospect  over 
undulating  ground  extended  to  the  south-east  upwards  of  fifteen 
miles ;  and  the  nimiber  of  hills  of  the  same  formation  as  that  I 
stood  upon,  covered  with  dense  wood,  formed  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  woodland  imaginable.  Immediately  below  our  feet  the 
placid  river  spread  out  as  a  lake,  and  distinctly  reflected  the  mag 
nificent  trees  which  margined  its  banks.  Beyond  was  an  immense 
extent  of  wood  of  every  tint  and  hue,  from  the  bright  yellow- 
blossomed  Hdkea  to  the  dark  lucid  green  of  the  gigantic  Mora. 
The  view  in  the  distance  was  closed  by  parallel  ranges  of  thickly- 
wooded  hills ;  behind  us  was  an  extensive  savannah,  with  beautiful 
slopes,  covered  with  verdure  and  clusters  of  trees.  A  little  beyond 
the  river  is  narrowed  to  less  than  thirty  yards,  and  its  current 
much  increased,  when  it  again  widens,  and  forms  several  small 
islands.  At  the  brook  Yuacari  a  path  leads  to  the  river  Deme- 
rara^ which  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  the  Indians.  They 
follow  for  two  days  the  windings  of  the  brook,  and  thence  one  day 
over  land. 

VOL.  VII.  Y 
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Whilst  at  Wickie  I  had  engaged  an  Accaway  family  to  accom- 
pany me,  consisting  of  the  chief,  named  Andres,  two  men, 
four  boys,  and  three  females.  The  men  were  divided  among  the 
corials,  while  the  women  and  three  of  the  boys  conducted  their 
own  craft,  one  being  a  small  corial,  the  other  a  woodskin.  The 
Arawaaks  and  Accaways  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  generally 
use  woodskins  in  lieu  of  corials.  They  are  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  the  tough  bark  of  the  Murianara  tree,  which  grows  to  a 
very  large  size.  An  incision  is  made  to  the  extent  required  in 
the  bark,  which  is  removed  by  driving  in  wedges :  when  loosened 
from  the  wood,  it  is  kept  open  by  cross  sticks,  and  is  supported  at 
the  extremities  upon  two  beams,  in  order  to  raise  those  parts  of  the 
woodskin.  Vertical  incisions  at  about  two  feet  apart,  and  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  are  then  made,  and  the  parts  secmred  afterwards 
by  over-lapping.  It  remains  for  several  days  exposed  to  the  weather 
before  it  is  fit  for  use.  Though  the  woodskin  is  so  crank  that  the 
slightest  motion,  when  once  seated,  renders  it  liable  to  be  upset, 
I  have  frequently  seen  three  men  and  their  baggage  in  one.  Their 
e^reat  advantage  is,  that  being  flat,  they  can  float  where  a  common 
corial  of  the  smallest  description  cannot  pass,  and  so  light,  that  in 
crossing  cataracts,  one  man  can  easily  carry  his  boat  on  his 
head.  When  propelled  by  one  man,  he  squats  in  the  middle,  and 
paddles  on  either  side.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  stepping  in  or 
out  of  them,  as  if  upset,  they  sink  almost  instantly,  owing  to  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  the  bark.  The  two  boys  who  conducted 
the  woodskin  on  the  present  occasion  were  perhaps  not  more  than 
eight  years  old,  and  we  were  highly  delighted  to  see  how  ably 
they  managed  it.  The  boat  seemed  to  fly  through  the  water,  and 
the  juvenile  steersman  directed  its  course  so  well  that  it  never 
grounded,  though  it  went  over  places  where  there  was  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  water.  They  also  were  very  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and  wherever  they  thought  their 
well-directed  arrow  might  procure  an  addition  to  their  meal,  the 
M  oodskin  was  halted,  ^e  bow  strung,  and  off  flew  the  pointed 
arrow,  and  when  taken  out  of  the  sand,  which  the  water  barely 
covered,  we  generally  observed  a  fish  struggling  for  liberty.  In 
spite  of  these  occasional  detentions,  they  were  always  in  the  van 
when  we  were  to  stop  for  breakfast,  or  at  our  night*s  quarters. 

Dec,  8.  We  halted  next  morning  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  new 
settlement,  just  commenced  by  a  Waccaway  family.  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  recognise  in  the  head  of  the  settlement  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  called  Philander,  who  had  accompanied  me 
on  my  expedition  up  the  Essequibo.  I  left  him  settled  with  the 
Macusies  at  Waraputa,  and  now  I  found  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Berbice.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  unsettled  habits  of 
the  Indian,  and  his  want  of  attachment  to  locaUties.     His  fields 
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bad  been  only  lately  prepared,  and  tbe  trunks  and  branches  of 
felled  trees  were  lying  about  in  great  confusion.  However,  he 
bad  planted  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  &c. ;  and  though  the  former 
was  only  a  few  months  old,  it  could  vie  with  what  I  had  seen  in 
Virginia.  He  expected  to  reap  his  first  crop  in  about  three 
weeks.  We  found  him  occupied  in  planting  cassada  and  sugar- 
cane, both  indispensable  in  an  Indian  settlement.  We  were  much 
disappointed  on  arriving  at  the  Accaway  settlement,  of  which 
Andres  was  the  chief,  and  found  only  a  few  miserable  huts  ; 
indeed,  they  were  in  worse  condition  than  any  I  had  seen  before. 
The  Accaways,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  Waccaways,  are  a 
tribe  of  pedlars :  they  are  constantly  wandering,  and  they  carry 
on  a  trade  of  barter,  and  are  well  known  to  midce  hard  bargains. 
I  was  only  able  to  engage  Andres  upon  condition  that  I  would  per- 
mit him  to  stay  a  couple  of  days  at  his  place,  in  order  to  prepare 
cassada  bread  for  himself  and  for  us.  As  this  settlement  was 
inconvenient  for  my  observations,  I  proceeded  half  a  mile  further, 
to  a  large  sand- bank ;  but  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  re« 
fleeted  from  the  sand  were  very  annoying.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  while  here  were  generally  clouded,  and  even  rainy,  but 
about  ten  o'clock  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  force. 

Dec.  10.  Thermometer  at  6  a.m.  73*^ ;  at  3  p.m.  Q^i^ ;  exposed 
to  the  sun,  98^ ;  bulb  buried  in  the  sand,  1 15°. 

Hammocks  form  the  chief  article  of  trade  between  the  Wacca- 
ways and  the  more  industrious  Macdsies.  They  are  generally 
made  of  cotton  twisted  into  cord,  of  which  a  net-work  is  formed, 
with  the  interstices  about  six  inches  wide,  or  less.  At  either 
end  strings  made  of  tbe  silk  grass  or  the  palmated  leaf  of  the 
Eta  (Mauritia)  are  inserted.  The  Arawaaksand  Warrows  pre- 
pare their  hammocks  entirely  out  of  the  Eta  cord,  which  they 
call  Eta  vissieri.  The  Caribs  and  Waccaways  dye  their  ham- 
mocks red  with  the  Arnotto,  mixed  with  crabnut-oil,  prepared  from 
the  seed  of  Carrapa  Guianensis.  I  have  seen  an  industrious 
IncMan  woman  finish  a  common  cotton  hammock  in  a  day.  The 
time  had  now  elapsed  which  I  had  granted  the  Waccawajrs  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  to  accompany  us ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfavourable  weather  for  observations,  my  further 
stay  was  of  no  advantage,  though  I  was  anxious  to  inspect  the 
rate  of  my  chronometer,  which  I  feared  was  not  steady.  This 
settlement  is  in  5°  2V  N.  latitude,  and  57''  58^  W. 

Andres  arrived  with  two  men  less  than  he  had  promised. 
When  we  inquired  for  the  stores  of  cassada  bread  which  he  had 
promised,  he  made  every  excuse.  Warned '  by  the  example  of 
the  Caribs,  I  had  sent  daily  to  their  huts  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  their  women  were  occupied,  and  they  were  always  found 
preparing  cassada  bread,  and  large  piles  of  cakes  were  seen  in 
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difTerent  directions :  his  excuse,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  Ma- 
cusies>  who  were  with  him,  had  taken  it  away,  was  not  believed, 
and  we  went  to  the  settlement,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  No  person 
was  to  be  seen  but  a  sickly  woman ;  all  the  woodskins  were  re- 
moved, and  the  woman  told  us  that  the  Macusies  and  some  of 
Andres*  own  men  had  left  that  night  on  their  way  to  the  Demerara 
river.  We  were  therefore  outwitted,  and  obliged  to  proceed 
without  a  fresh  supply. 

We  had  already  observed  at  the  Waccaway  settlement  some 
blocks  of  mdurated  clay  :  this  morning  we  met  the  first  rocks, 
probably  of  trappean  origin,  in  latitude  5'*0'N.,  and  about  70  milci 
direct  distance  from  the  sea.  They  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  on  the  river's  western  bank.  The  river  itself  was  shallow, 
and  impeded  by  numerous  trunks  of  trees,  which  stretched  almost 
across  it,  and  occasionally  obliged  us  to  cut  our  way.  As  wc 
ascended,  inlets  became  numerous,  and  were  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  river. 

The  following  morning  we  passed  the  brook  YarikL  Its 
waters  are  ochreous,  and  of  much  lighter  colour  than  the  Berbicc, 
whose  muddy  water  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  Yariki.  The  sound  of  rushing  waters  made  us  halt  a  little 
further  south.  We  followed  the  noise,  and  discovered  a  small 
cascade,  not  unlike  that  of  Itafe  on  the  Corentyn,  but  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ledge  of  rocks  over  which  it  falls  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  was  different.  The  Waccaways  called  it  Idrue-wadde,  or 
TivurO'tmdde. 

Here  in  lat.  4**  55'  N.  at  the  distance  of  l65  miles  from  the 
sea,  measured  along  the  windings  of  the  river,  the  influence  of 
tide  is  no  longer  felt ;  it  was  but  trifling  at  our  camp,  near  the 
Waccaway  settlement.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point  for 
fiat-bottomed  canoes,  drawing  two  feet  water ;  it  now  becomes 
less  winding,  and  has  a  bresulth  of  about  eighty  yards :  we  met 
further  south  a  ledge  of  granitic  rocks,  on  which  we  observed  a 
great  number  of  Indian  picture  writings.  They  resemble  those 
1  observed  at  Warapoota  *  in  the  river  Essequibo,  but  they  were 
neither  so  regular  nor  on  such  a  large  scale  as  those  we  had  seen 
in  the  river  Cabalaba  and  the  Corentyn.  The  granite  here  is 
red,  the  surface  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thicker  crust  of  the 

•  See  Journal  R.  G.  S.  vol.  vi.,p.  321,  and  vol.  vii.,  p.  287.  It  if  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  Indian  hieroglyphic^  teen  by  Mr.  Schomburg^k  at  Warapoota  on 
the  Kstequibo,  and  those  on  the  Berbice  and  the  Corentvn,  are  all  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  same  parallel  of  latituUoi  or  rather  it  should  be  noted  that  the  led|re  of 
frranite  or  prneiss  on  which  they  are  engraved  here  assumes  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
direction,  and  that  an  £.S.K.  line  of  100  mikM  in  length  would  strike  the  three 
spots  on  which  the  chief  hieroglyphics  have  yet  been  found  in  British  Guayana;  nut 
that  this  is  their  limit  in  America ;  on  the  coutrary,  they  have  been  traced  from  west 
to  east  upwards  of  600  geographical  miles ^  and  probably  are  yet  more  extended. 
— Ed^ 
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black  oiddc  of  manganese^  repeatedly  mentioned^  than  I  have 
before  obsened.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  process  which  pro- 
duced it  does  not  go  on  at  present.  In  many  places,  from  weather 
or  other  causes,  the  outer  crust  has  split,  and  thus  tlie  black  coat- 
ing has  been  removed :  this  must  have  taken  place  a  long  time 
ago,  as  we  found  lichens  and  mosses,  and  in  some  instances  bushes 
growing  on  such  parts.  Some  boulders  which  are  now  lying  at 
a  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  which  are  only  once 
a-year  subjected  to  the  flood  during  the  inundations,  possess  the 
coaling  equally  with  those  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
waters.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  formation  of  the  black 
coaling  was  coeval  with  the  cause  that  deposited  these  blocks.* 

Dec,  13. — We  soon  after  passed  the  first  rapid,  called  by  the 
Waccaways  Marlissae,  and  several  others  followed  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  ;  .at  eleven  o'clock  we  saw  some  hills  before  us, 
where  it  was  oident  that  the  river  had  caused  a  break  ;  it  turned 
almost  at  right  angles,  and  the  point  from  whence  the  river  issued 
was  so  completely  hidden,  that  we  were  almost  persuaded  the 
river's  course  was  here  at  an  end.  The  Indians  from  the  Corentyn 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  they  set  up  a  shout  and  stared. 
1'lie  Waccaways  smiled :  they  had  been  here  before,  and  knew 
that  it  wound  between  two  hills:  rapid  followed  rapid:  in  the 
afternoon  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  contracted  river  forms 
an  entrance  to  a  natural  basin,  bordered  by  hills :  it  is  followed 
by  a  second,  the  entrance  to  which,  through  barriers  of  rocks,  is 
only  eighteen  yards  wide ;  the  basin  spreads  in  the  form  of  a  curved 
lozenge,  and  is  upwards  of  530  yards  long,  from  west  to  east,  by 
.^00  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms.  At  its  northern 
bank  the  river  rushes  violently  over  a  dyke  of  rocks,  and  forms  the 
cataract  Itabru.  I  at  once  saw  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
loaded  corials  over  the  fall,  and  orders  were  consequently  given 
to  unload  and  transport  the  baggage  to  the  head  of  the  cataract : 
the  difficulties  connected  with  such  an  undertaking  were  various ; 
we  had  to  sling  our  chests,  barrels,  &c.  to  poles,  and  raise  them 
over  heaps  of  boulders,  some  of  which  were  ten  feet  high,  and  their 
surfaces  smooth  as  glass.  The  transport  of  the  baggage  effected, 
the  question  arose,  how  to  get  the  corials  over.  The  most  eligible 
way  appeared  to  be  to  force  them  through  the  rush  of  water :  on 

*  Thi«  incntstaiiun  or  burnishing  of  the  rocks  is  a  curioiw  subject  for  inquir)*. 
Granitic  rocks  with  this  black  coatinj^  have  been  found  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  South 
America,  and  specimens  from  the  falls  of  the  Orinoko,  from  the  cataracts  of  Syene, 
and  from  the  rapids  of  the  Congo,  may  be  sten  placed  side  by  side  in  the  British 
Museum;  yet  all,  we  believe,  from  rocks  subjected  to  the  rnpid  action  of /rca4 
water;  but  the  observing  eye  of  Mr.  Darwin  has  lately  detecte<l  a  similar  foimation 
at  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  occurring  near  the  sea*shore,  and  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
tide's  action,  where  the  surf  would  seem  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  cataracts 
in  the  above-named  rivers.  See  Mr.  Kooig's  letter  to  Mr.  Barrow  in  App.  to 
Tuckey's  Voyage  to  the  Congo.— Ed, 
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the  following  morning  we  made  the  attempt  with  the  canoe  "  Ma« 
conochie." 

Dec.  14. — After  the  most  comrageous  of  om:  crew,  Hendrick, 
a  half  Indian,  or  Cobb,  had  with  much  risk  gained  one  of  the  rocks 
in  the  middle  of  the  cataract,  the  end  of  the  boat-rope  was  thrown 
to  him ;  he  then  carried  it  to  a  less  dangerous  place,  which  the 
most  expert  swimmers  of  my  Indian  crew  had  reached  meanwhile, 
and  thence  they  drew  the  corial  by  main  force  through  the  opposing 
waters,  the  steersman  having  secured  himself  to  the  corial,  direct- 
ing her  course  by  means  of  a  large  paddle.  We  were  occupied 
the  following  day  in  transporting  the  baggage  of  the  other  corials, 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  by  evening  there  was  only  one  boat 
below  the  fall.  The  situation  of  our  camp  was  very  picturesque  ; 
it  afforded  a  prospect  over  the  basin  to  the  hills  which  encom- 
passed it,  one  of  which,  a  mile  distant,  rose  to  a  height  of  5 1 1  feet 
(measured  trigonometrically),  while  those  contiguous  to  the  basin 
were  from  150  to  250  feet  high.  The  weather  continued  unfa- 
vourable for  celestial  observations ;  but  from  several  observations 
of  the  sun,  when  near  the  meridian,  I  found  the  latitude  to  be 
4°  49'  N. ;  an  unsatisfactory  observation,  for  time  gave  me  as  lon- 
gitude, 58°.  Our  crew  having  exerted  themselves  to  transport 
the  corials  and  baggage  to  the  head  of  the  cataract,  I  had  no 
reason  for  refusing  the  request  of  Andres,  the  chief  of  the  Wac- 
caways,  for  permission  to  dance.  The  dance  of  the  Waccaways 
resembles  much  that  of  the  Caribs ;  the  same  monotonous  and 
dirge-like  song  accompanies  it ;  the  motions  are  almost  the  same ; 
they  move  forward  sideways,  stepping  with  the  right  foot;  the 
right  hand  is  placed  upon  the  neighbour's  shoulder,  and  the  left 
hangs  motionless  by  the  side  ;  they  generally  describe  a  circle  in 
their  movements,  and  when  the  dance  is  finished,  the  leader  of 
the  column  sets  up  a  shout,  which  is  echoed  by  the  dancers. 

Dec,  15. — Early  next  morning  we  conveyed  the  last  corial  over 
the  cataract.  Hendrick,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  as  having  se- 
lected the  most  dangerous  situation,  in  the  middle  of  the  cataract, 
lost  in  the  attempt  his  footing,  and  was  immediately  swept  away : 
it  was  a  period  of  the  greatest  anxiety  from  the  moment  we  saw 
him  carried  away,  until  he  grasped  the  rope  and  was  drawn  ashore  : 
one  foot  further  and  he  would  have  been  dashed  with  violence 
against  a  large  boulder,  which  rises  ten  feet  out  of  the  water,  and 
against  which  the  stream  rushes  with  the  greatest  fury.  This 
cataract  has  been  visited  several  times  by  some  of  the  most  enter- 
prising colonists:  we  found  their  names  and  initials  cut  oil  the 
surrounding  trees,  but  they  did  not  explore  many  miles  further. 
After  we  had  passed  a  second  and  a  third  cascade  of  less  height, 
we  observed  thickly-wooded  hills  in  the  south,  higher  than  any 
we  had  seen  in  the  Corentyn  :  they  formed  a  ridge  running  south- 
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eauBt  and  north-west^  resembling  a  gigantic  wall^  and  terminated 
to  the  westward  in  a  peak,  estimated  at  from  800  to  900  feet,  and 
which  we  named  Parish's  Peak.* 

The  river  is  so  much  impeded,  that  we  continually  met  with 
rapids  and  cataracts ;  the  progress  of  our  ascent  was,  therefore, 
slow,  and  after  two  days  of  the  most  fatiguing  labour,  we  were 
only  five  miles  distant  from  Itabru.  It  took  us  frequently  two 
hours  to  travel  over  a  distance  of  100  yards,  and  the  combined 
crews  had  great  difficulties  in  drawing  the  corials  over  them.  My 
own  crew  consisted  of  individuals  of  the  five  chief  tribes  of  British 
Guayana,  named  Arawaaks,  Warrows,  Caribs,  Waccaways,  and 
Macusies.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  they  agreed  together : 
while  we  were  en  rouie,  the  service  on  which  they  were  employed 
obliged  them  to  mix  with  each  other ;  but  scarcely  were  orders 
given  to  halt  for  the  day,  when  the  different  tribes  separated  and 
lodged  apart,  with  the  exception  of  the  Macusies  and  Waccaways, 
who  lived  together :  there  appeared  something  pecuhar  in  their 
manner  towards  us,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  I  determined  to  watch 
them.  As  we  advanced,  the  kaymans  or  large  alligators  became 
very  numerous.  We  met  them  frequently  in  the  middle  of  rapids, 
with  the  head  above  water,  and  their  jaws  partly  open ;  they 
allowed  us  to  approach  close ;  their  tenacity  of  life  is  surprising  ; 
we  fired  at  one  thus  floating,  and  the  ball  took  off  the  further  end 
of  the  snout ;  it  received  immediately  afterwards  another  ball  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  skull,  which  appeared  to  have  taken  effect ; 
nevertheless,  the  Indians  were  not  sparing  in  their  blows,  and 
when  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  its  possessing  a  spark  of 
life,  it  was  deposited  in  the  bow  of  one  of  the  corials.  Whilst 
the  oorial  was  drawn  across  the  rapids,  it  was  found  to  be  in  the 
way,  and  as  it  had  remained  motionless  since  it  had  been  put  in, 
two  of  the  Arawaaks  got  courage  and  took  it  up  in  order  to  lay  it 
in  some  other  place :  they  had  just  effected  this,  when  at  one 
bound  it  jumped  out  of  the  corial  into  the  river,  and  disappeared. 
The  two  Indians,  I  need  scarcely  say,  looked  quite  stupined,  and 
never  after  could  be  persuaded  to  touch  a  kayman.  The  next 
day  we  cut  a  piece  upwards  of  three  inches  out  of  the  windpipe  of 
a  kayman,  and  then  considered  ourselves  secure ;  but  to  our  asto- 
nishment, an  hour  after  it  was  found  still  alive :  a  strong  knife 
was  driven  by  main  force  into  its  head  and  brain  before  it  expired. 
These  facts  would  have  appeared  to  me  incredible,  if  I  had  not 
seen  them  myself. 

We  toiled  on,  through  rapids,  one  following  the  other:  the 
hills  continued  on  our  right ;  those  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  were  of  less  height.     These  r^ons  appeared  to  be  the  fa- 

•  After  Sir  Woodbine  Pftriih,  Vi«e-Pte«deiit  of  the  Geographical  Society  ,wha 
iakfli  a  lively  ioleieft  in  ererytfaing  connected  with  South  America. 
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vouritc  abode  of  the  reptile  tribe.  The  guanas  were  so  numerous 
that,  awakened  out  of  their  reveries  by  the  approach  of  our  cxmals, 
when  basking  on  a  tree  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  saw  some- 
times three  plunge  at  once  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet  into  the 
water,  and  disappear  almost  instantly :  the  splash  thus  produced 
was  heard  at  some  distance,  and  produced  always  a  cry  of  dis- 
appoinlmcnt  from  our  Indians  at  haring  lost  the  opportunity  of 
adding  to  their  food.  Mr.  Vieth  shot  one  five  feet  nine  inches 
long,  including  the  tail  of  four  feet  two  inches.  Several  were 
caught  while  swimming  in  the  water.  Two  of  the  lighter  corials 
that  had  preceded  us  over  a  rapid  had  discovered  a  Commoudie 
snake  (Boa  Draco  Gigas) ;  it  was  l^ing  inert  in  a  kind  of  brush- 
wood, and  had  just  slipped  its  skin.  When  we  came  up  Mr.  Reiss 
had  fired  a  ball  at  it  without  having  taken  effect,  and  it  was  slowly 
retreating  towards  the  water  :  at  this  moment  Hendrick  jumped 
ashore,  and  dexterously  slipped  a  noose  round  its  head,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  securing  it,  when  the  snake  turned  round  and  made 
a  motion  as  if  to  dart  at  him  :  at  this  attack  all  his  former  courage 
gave  way,  and  he  retreated  with  the  greatest  precipitation  over 
bushes  and  rocks  into  the  water.  The  Indians  all  stood  petri- 
fied ;  they  could  not  be  induced  even  to  put  a  hand  to  the  rope  to 
draw  the  snake  out  of  the  wood,  and  we  ran  a  fair  chance  of  losing 
our  ropes  also,  when  Mr.  Cameron  fired  a  timely  ball  rather  be- 
hind the  head  into  the  neck,  and  Mr.  Vieth  succeeded  in  catching 
the  head  in  a  noose :  it  was  now  quickly  despatched,  and  secured 
in  the  boat :  it  measured  sixteen  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and 
twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference :  while  skinning  it  forty  to 
fifty  eggs  were  discovered,  which  had  not  yet  come  to  maturity. 

iMie  Flora  of  the  river's  banks  was  not  much  diversified.  I 
obsened,  however,  some  plants  which  hitherto  I  knew  only  from 
description,  and  which  were  highly  interesting  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiar  formation ;  among  them  were  the  Marcgraavia  urn- 
bellata  and  Noraniea  Guianemis  (Aublet)  :  the  former  was  rery 
abundant;  it  may  be  called  a  ligneous  twiner,  though  its  branches 
are  pendulous,  but  they  are  so  more  in  consequence  of  the  flowers, 
which  being  weighty  and  increased  by  its  peculiar  bractea,  causes 
the  branches  to  hang  down.  It  is  frequently  parasitical,  and  I 
have  found  it  in  such  various  shapes,  that  at  the  first  glance  I 
have  mistaken  the  young  branches  for  a  Lygodium.  The  flexible 
branches  are  thickly  set  with  alternate  leaves  of  a  lanceolate  form, 
and  are  terminated  by  flowering  umbels,  which,  with  the  singular 
form  of  the  bractea,  resemble  a  chandelier :  the  flowers  are  insig- 
nificant, but  remarkable  for  the  calyptra  with  which  the  recep- 
tacle is  covered :  as  soon  as  it  falls  on  the  stamens  drop  shortly 
after.  The  most  curious  organs  of  the  plant  are,  however,  the 
pitcher-shaped  bractea,  of  which  there  are  generally  four  or  five 
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attached  to  the  flowering  steins,  and  surrounded  by  the  flowers  in 
long  peduncles.  The  bractea  is  fleshy,  cucullate,  and  hollow ;  the 
opening  is  wide  on  the  top,  and  decreases  in  size ;  it  contains  a 
tea-spoonful  of  a  tasteless  fluid.  Equally  curious  and  more 
splendid  in  appearance  is  Aublet's  Norantea,  Ascium  Aubletii 
(Schreber).  Its  branches  are  likewise  flexible,  and  in  common 
with  many  of  the  Guttifer<p,  to  which  the  genus  is  very  nearly 
allied,  it  has  sub-parasitical  habits :  the  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
so  coriaceous  that  the  upper  skin,  like  a  cuticle,  may  be  removed  : 
it  flowers  in  endrisps,  and  the  peduncles  have  a  club-shaped  ap- 
pendage of  a  deep  orange  colour ;  the  risp  is  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four  inches  long.  The  flowers  have  five  petals  of  a  deep  crimson, 
but  so  small  that  they  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  brightness  of 
the  orange-coloured  bractea ;  each  flower  has  one  of  the  bractea 
appended  to  its  peduncle,  and  I  counted  on  one  of  the  risps  3125  : 
an  idea  may,  therefore,  be  formed  of  its  beautiful  appearance 
where  the  climbing  shrub  overruning  some  huge  tree,  many  hundred 
flowering  risps  are  displayed.  It  forms  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  Flora  of  Guayana.  While  speaking  of  plants  and 
the  highly  interesting  botany  of  these  rivers,  I  must  not  omit  a 
species  of  Capparis,  which  grew  along  the  banks  of  the  river  :  it 
was  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  and  every  afternoon  about  four 
o'clock  was  so  much  covered  with  its  snow-white  flowers,  distin- 
guished by  its  innumerable  stamens,  that  it  afforded  a  beautiful 
sight.  At  sun-rise  the  flower  detaches  itself  from  the  disk,  drops 
into  the  water,  and  is  carried  along  by  the  stream ;  we  met,  there- 
fore, thousands  early  in  the  morning  floating  downwards,  and 
took  it  generally  as  a  sign  that  no  rapids  were  in  the  ricinity,  as 
we  but  seldom  found  the  tree  in  such  situations. 

Dec.  18. — We  started  this  morning  early.  Our  advance,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration :  while  turning  round  a  sudden  bond 
of  the  river,  a  series  of  formidable  rapids  was  before  us.  On 
examination  I  found  that  they  extended  in  an  eastern  direction  for 
upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  that,  besides  five  cataracts,  we 
should  have  to  pass  several  rapids  before  we  came  to  still  water, 
and  should  require  five  or  six  days  to  transport  corials  and  baggage 
over  the  dykes.  I  became,  therefore,  apprehensive  that  our  pn>- 
visions  might  give  out,  and  I  resolved  to  send  a  corial  back  to  Mr. 
M*Cullum's  wood-cutting  establishment  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
prorisions.  Mr.  Keiss  kindly  offered  to  command  it,  and  he  left 
us  next  morning. 

My  first  intention  was  to  have  a  road  cut  along  the  river's  bank 
for  the  transport  of  our  effects ;  but  I  found  it  impracticable,  the 
rising  ground  consisting  of  numerous  boulders  heaped  upon  each 
other  ;  and  as  the  crevices  were  only  partially  filled  up  with  mould, 
it  would  have  beexi  impossible  to  place  rollers  for  the  conveyance 
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of  the  corialf*;  I  preferred^  therefore^  to  have  the  baggage  carried 
over  the  different  ledges  of  rocks  which  cause  these  falls^  and  to 
drag  the  coriab  after.  The  cataracts  are  formed  by  a  continuation 
of  the  range  of  hills  which  we  first  met  with  in  4P  55'  N.  lat. ;  its 
direction  is  south-east,  and  the  vallejs  appear  to  be  parallel 
nearly :  a  continuation  in  a  north-western  line  leads  to  the  Twa- 
sinkie  and  Coomootie^  mountains  of  the  Essequibo,  which  are  a 
north-eastern  off-set  of  the  Sierra  Pacaraima :  a  line  continued  to  the 
S.E.  along  this  range  would  strike  the  Marawini  mountains  in  the 
3rd  parallel ;  so  that  the  Sierra  Acaray  would  be  connected  ¥dth 
these  hills  on  the  Berbice  and  the  Twasinkie  mountains  on  the 
Essequibo^  which  are  again  joined  to  the  SierraPacaraima^  about  the 
4th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  nature  of  those  rocks  and  of  these 
on  the  Berbice  is,  however,  different:  while  the  former  consists  of 
granite  and  its  modifications,  these  on  the  Berbice  are  more  of 
trappean  origin :  the  direction  of  their  strata  is  N.  S5°  E. :  they 
dip  to  the  west  by  north,  and  the  strata  have  evidently  been  dis- 
turbed since  their  deposition  :  various  examples  of  cross  currents 
are  evident,  and  the  beds  are  sometimes  contorted  and  cut  off  by 
faults,  which  are  filled  with  a  species  of  wacke  of  a  red  colour  : 
the  angle  of  the  regular  beds  amounts  to  upwards  of  80^.  The 
rocks,  like  those  at  the  lower  falls,  are  remarkable  for  large  holes, 
smooth  inside,  and  often  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter :  the 
rocks  might  almost  be  called  cavernous.  Where  the  current, 
during  inundations,  has  excavated  channels  in  the  soil,  I  observed 
numerous  boulders  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  decidedly  of  the 
same  formation,  but  much  more  covered  with  the  black  coating 
before  mentioned,  and  exhibiting  ripple  marks. 

Our  transport  over  these  ledges  of  rocks  advanced  but  slowly ; 
we  had  to  unload  and  reload  the  oorials  four  times,  and  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shallow  water  at  the  rapids,  we  could  only  carry 
half  a  load  at  a  time,  an  idea  of  the  harassing  work  may  be  formed. 
Three  corials  were  thus  at  the  head  of  the  cataract  in  the  evening 
of  the  £  1  St,  when  next  morning,  at  the  time  the  rations  were 
generally  distributed,  the  information  was  brought  to  me  that  the 
Macusies  and  Waccaways,  with  Andres  at  their  head,  had  de- 
camped, and  were  no  where  to  be  found.  We  had  been  accustomed 
to  their  freak  of  having  their  camp  further  removed  from  ours,  than 
any  other  of  the  tribes  who  were  with  me,  and  it  was  not  consi- 
dered singular  when  we  found  that  the  same  was  the  case  at  Uiese 
cataracts :  there  were  no  signs  that  they  had  had  fire  during  the 
night,  which  is  an  indispensable  article  to  an  Indian,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  left  that  they  had  escaped  the  previous  evenii^.  No 
(Zionist  had  ever  been  able  to  induce  them  to  go  higher  up  the 

*  See  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  368. 
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Berbice  than  the  fall  of  Itabru,  and  when  they  saw  that  it  did  not 
offer  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to. our  progress,  they  expressed 
their  astonishment^  and  related  horrible  stories  of  mountain  spirits^ 
gigantic  snakes,  and  thousands  of  kaymans^  which  were  said  to  be 
able  to  swallow  a  corial  with  its  crew  and  baggage^  in  hopes  it 
might  have  the  desired  effect :  then  came  the  demand  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  dance  as  before  named.  The  following 
morning  I  had  heard  that  the  women^  who  had  accompanied  them 
hitherto^  were  to  return  to  the  settlement,  and  from  that  moment 
they  must  have  resolved  to  leave  us  secretly  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity offered;  and  they  effected  it  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  after 
having  broken  open  our  stores  of  biscuit  and  wine.  Our  crew 
being  already  weakened  by  Mr.'  Reiss's  absence  with  one  corial^ 
and  many  of  those  who  remained  with  me  being  sick,  I  relinquished 
all  idea  of  pursuing  them. 

On  the  £lst  and  22nd  of  December,  the  hourly  observations 
recommended  by  Sir  John  Herschel  were  made  :  celestial  obser- 
vations were  very  precarious.  I  had  been  up  three  nights  in 
succession  to  procure  a  set  of  lunar  distances,  but  in  vain. 
The  means  of  the  meteorological  hourly  observations  on  the 
appointed  days  were — Bar.  29*758 ;  att.  therm.  76°  5'  Fahr. ; 
extern,  therm.  75°  7' ;  wet  bulb,  73°  8' ;  surface  of  the  river 
79*7.;  the  height  of  the  spot  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was 
ascertained  to  be  245  feet;  the  lat.  4°  41'  45''  N.;  the  long. 
57°  54'  10";  var.  7  east.  The  night  from  the  20th  to  the  21st 
was  one  of  the  coldest  I  ever  experienced  at  a  low  situation  in 
Guayana:  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  therm, 
stood  at  64J^,  and  the  water  of  the  river  at  72°.  Christmas-day 
approached  while  we  were  at  the  Cataracts :  though  but  few  of  our 
Indians  were  aware  of  the  occasion  and  origin  of  this  joyful  day, 
and  equally  unable  to  understand  what  I  told  them  of  the  birth 
and  atonement  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  yet  I  wished  that  they  should 
participate  in  some  degree  in  the  better  fare  which  we  enjoyed  on 
that  day.  Several  pieces  of  salt  beef  were  shao-ed  among  them ; 
and  though  not  every  one  of  the  Indians  would  eat  it,  I  found  them 
not  so  scrupulous  as  those  I  met  during  the  former  expedition  on 
the  Rupununy :  they  received  otherwise  additional  allowances, 
and  every  four  men  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some  sugar.  We  enjoyed, 
therefore,  Christmas  in  our  own  way ;  and  the  proposal  that  as  we 
could  not  learn  whether  these  falls  had  any  name,  they  might  be 
called  '  Christmas  Cataracts/  was  gladly  adopted. 

Mr.  Reissxx)uld  scarcely  be  expected  before  three  or  four  days 
more  had  elapsed.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  transported 
the  last  corial,  which  in  case  of  necessity  had  been  kept  at  the 
lower  cataract,  over  the  rocks.  The  river  was  falling,  and  diarrhoea 
and  severe  colds  prevailed  much  among  the  Indians.     I  hoped  to 
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conquer  it  by  ghing  them  occupation^  and  I  decided  to  abandon 
one  of  the  corials,  as  since  the  desertion  of  six  of  the  Accaways  I 
had  not  sufficient  Indians  to  man  them :  we  dragged  the  corial, 
therefore,  on  shore,  and  divided  its  load  among  the  others.  This 
night  proved  a  sleepless  one  for  us :  we  were  but  a  short  time  in 
our  hammocks  when  we  discovered  that  our  tents  were  visited  by 
the  toushi  ant  or  yagerman,  by  which  name  the  Creoles  denominate 
the  Atta  Cephalotes,  or  Migratoria:  they  inflicted  most  merciless 
bites,  and  those  who  attempted  to  get  out  of  their  hammocks  were 
glad  to  get  back  again :  our  poor  dogs  suffered  the  most ;  they 
could  not  get  out  of  their  reach,  and  they  ran  about  the  whole 
night  howling,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  bites  which  they  re- 
ceived. One  of  the  columns  of  marching  ants  had  moved  up  a 
tree,  and  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  immense  numbers 
I  know  not,  but  we  heard  them  dropping  upon  our  tents  as  drops 
of  rain  from  the  leaves  after  a  hea>'y  shower. 

Dec.  28. — Our  progress  was  quite  slow :  we  turned  round  a 
sudden  bend  of  the  river,  when  a  most  obnoxious  effluvia  greeted 
our  noses,  and  we  observed  a  flock  of  that  curious  bird,  the  king 
of  the  vultures,  rising  from  a  dead  ka^man :  we  did  not  succeed 
in  shooting  a  full-grown  bird ;  a  young  one  was,  however,  pro- 
cured, the  feathers  of  which  were  just  about  to  turn  from  black  to 
white  :  this  is  a  curious  change,  peculiar  to  several  birds.  There 
were  upwards  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  assembled  round  the  car- 
rion :  they  flew  with  the  noise  of  heavy  wings  from  branch  to 
branch,  until  scared  by  the  first  shot,  they  flew  deeper  into  the 
woods;  the  opportunity  of  glutting  themselves  was  too  imiting 
to  be  abandoned  by  a  rapid  flight.  We  were  not  very  successful 
in  procuring  game,  but  we  were  indemnified  by  a  large  number  of 
fish,  which  were  as  acceptable  at  the  period,  as  they  had  been 
scarce  for  some  time  past :  our  crew  procured  fourteen  large 
haimaras,  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  finny  tribe  in  these 
rivers;  their  average  weight  is  about  15  lbs.  In  order  to  catch 
them  spring  hooks  are  set  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  fish, 
allured  by  the  bait,  takes  it,  it  is  drawn  by  the  elasticity  of  the  rod 
out  of  the  water,  and  there  it  hangs  until  it  is  secured  by  the 
fisherman ;  but  it  is  not  man  only  who  is  anxious  to  secure  the 
entrapped  fish ;  among  the  foremost  comes  the  kayman,  which, 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  struggling  fish,  considers  he  has  as 
much  right  to  it  as  the  Indian  who  sets  the  hook.  In  this  piratical 
system  he  is  assisted  by  the  pirai,  called  by  the  Arawaaks  houma, 
which  slashes  piece  after  piece  from  the  poor  captive,  and  when 
the  fisherman  takes  his  round,  he  finds  nothing  but  the  head  at- 
tached to  the  rod.  Those  who  set  the  hooks  should,  therefore,  be 
constantly  on  the  alert. 

Dec,  30. — The  kaymans  are  very  numerous ;  one,  including  the 
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tail  of  four  feet  eight  inches^  measured  fourteen  feet  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  far  fool-hardiness  sometimes  carries  the  Indian,  while 
at  others  he  shows  the  greatest  cowardice ;  he  acts  on  impulse. 
The  kayman  lay  motionless  and  apparently  dead  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Salomon,  the  chief  man  of  my  Warrows,  jumped 
a-shore,  and  after  having  given  him  a  few  blows  with  a  cutlass 
across  the  head,  attempted  to  force  its  jaws  open  with  his  hands : 
he  desisted  only  by  my  commands :  scarcely  had  he  allowed  the 
kayman*s  head  to  drop  to  its  former  position,  when  the  monster 
snapped  most  violently  at  the  Indian :  it  missed  him,  but  got  hold 
of  an  old  stump  of  a  tree,  where  we  had  to  use  the  axe  to  get  him 
loose.  Mr.  Cameron  had  shot  another  with  a  ball  through  the 
head,  just  under  the  eye :  after  having  violently  beaten  the  water 
with  its  tail,  it  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  river^  its  white  shining 
belly  turned  upwards,  and  we  considered  it  dead :  one  of  the 
corials  was  sent  to  secure  the  head,  but  on  its  approach,  new  life 
appeared  to  start  in  its  veins ;  it  turned  itself  round,  and  rushed 
violently  through  the  water :  the  foreman  of  the  smaller  corial, 
Hendricks  stood  ready  with  the  cutlass :  it  now  turned  its  attack 
towards  the  assailant,  and  with  its  formidable  jaws  open,  it  rushed 
towards  the  bow.  Hendrick  got  so  much  frightened  at  this  un- 
expected display  of  teeth,  that  he  even  allowed  his  paddle,  which 
he  had  in  the  other  hand,  to  drop  in  the  water,  and  fell  back 
without  directing  a  single  blow.  I  instantly  desired  my  large 
oorial  to  be  drawn  across  to  hem  the  monster  in  :  but  it  did  not 
await  our  arrival,  and  with  open  mouth  came  violently  towards  our 
broadside,  as  if  it  intended  to  join  the  party  inside,  not  a  little  to 
the  consternation  of  its  inmates,  then  struck  against  the  side  of 
the  corial,  sunk  under  it,  lashing  with  its  tail,  and  wetting  us  all 
over,  and  vanished  in  the  deep  water. 

Jan.  1, 1837. — ^We  made  but  slow  progress ;  the  river  narrowed 
considerably,  and  numerous  trees  which,  from  age  or  the  under- 
mining effects  of  the  current,  had  fallen  across,  disputed  our  ad- 
vance, so  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  a  passage.  Nine  out  of  ten 
were  mora  trees,  one  of  the  hardest  woods  of  Guayana,  and  which 
by  being  immersed  in  water  had  increased  in  hardness :  it  took  us 
two  to  three  hours  to  cut  through  one  of  these  trees,  and  there 
were  sometimes  three  to  four  in  succession ;  we  had,  therefore, 
hard  work,  and  none  but  the  women  were  exempted  from  using 
the  axe.  In  order  to  increase  the  difficulties,  many  of  our  Indians 
were  unfit  for  any  work  in  consequence  of  indisposition ;  the  en- 
trance of  the  new  year  was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  enhance 
the  feeling  of  disappointment,  that  we  should  at  that  advanced 
period  be  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  coast :  a  succession  of 
adverse  circumstances  had  taken  place  since  we  undertook  the 
Corentyn  expedition ;  difficulties  beset  us  from  the  outset,  and 
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though  I  battled  most  resolutely  to  overccnnethem,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  advance  as  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  of  making 
progress,  and  famine  did  not  threaten  us^  I  could  not  feel  but 
doubly  the  mortification  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Such  thoughts 
were  passing  through  my  mind  when  we  arrived  at  a  point  where 
the  river  expanded,  and  formed  on  its  eastern  bank  a  smooth  basin, 
the  current  of  the  river  directing  its  course  along  the  opposite 
shore.  Some  object  on  the  southern  point  of  the  basin  attracted 
my  attention ;  I  could  not  form  any  idea  of  what  it  might  be,  and 
I  hurried  the  crew  to  increase  the  rate  of  their  paddling ;  in  a  short 
time  we  were  opposite  the  object  of  onr  curiosity — a  vegetable 
wonder !  All  calamities  were  forgotten  ;  I  felt  as  a  botanist,  and 
felt  myself  rewarded.  A  gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a  broad  rim  of  a  light  green  above, 
and  a  vivid  crimson  below,  rested  upon  the  water  :  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxuriant  flower,  consisting 
of  many  hundred  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white 
to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with  them,  and 
I  rowed  from  one  to  the  other,  observing  always  something  new 
to  be  admired.  The  leaf  is  on  the  surface  of  a  bright  green,  in 
form  almost  orbiculate,  except  opposite  its  axis,  where  it  is  slightly 
bent  in ;  its  diameter  measured  from  five  to  six  feet ;  around  the 
whole  margin  extends  a  rim^  from  three  to  five  inches  high,  on  the 
inside  of  a  light  green,  on  the  outside  a  bright  crimson.  The 
ribs  are  very  prominent,  almost  an  inch  high,  and  radiate  from  a 
common  centre ;  they  consist  of  eight  principal  ones,  with  a  great 
many  others  branching  off  from  them ;  these  are  crossed  again  by 
raised  membranes,  or  bands,  at  right  angles,  which  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  spider*s  web,  and  are  beset  with  prickles; 
the  veins  contain  air-cells  like  the  petiole  and  flower-stem.  The 
divisions  of  the  ribs  and  bands  are  visible  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  by  which  it  appears  aerolated.  The  stem  of  the  flower 
is  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx,  and  is  studded  with  sharp  elastic 
prickles  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  calj-x  is 
four-leaved,  each  upwards  of  seven  inches  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth  ;  at  the  base  they  are  thick,  white  inside,  and  reddish 
brown  and  prickly  outside  ;  the  diameter  of  the  calyx  is  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  inches ;  on  it  rests  the  magnificent  flower  which,  when 
fully  developed,  completely  covers  the  calyx  with  its  hundred 
petals.  When  it  first  opens  it  is  white  with  pink  in  the  middle, 
which  spreads  over  the  whole  flower  the  more  it  advances  in  age, 
and  is  generally  found  the  next  day  of  a  pink  colour ;  as  if  to  en- 
hance its  beauty,  it  is  sweet-scented.  like  others  of  the  tribe,  it 
possesses  a  fleshy  disk,  and  the  petals  and  stamens  pass  gradually 
into  each  other,  and  many  petalloid  leaves  may  be  observed  which 
have  vest^es  of  an  anther.     The  petals  next  to  the.  leaves  of  the 
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calyx  are  fleshy  and  possess  air-cells^  which  must  contribute  to 
the  buoyancy  of  the  flower.  The  seeds  of  the  many-celled  fruit 
are  numerous^  and  embedded  in  a  spongy  substance.  We  met 
them  hereafter  frequently^  and  the  higher  we  advanced  the  more 
gigantic  they  became ;  we  measured  a  leaf  which  was  six  feet  five 
inches  in  diameter^  its  rim  five  and  a-half  inches  high,  and  the 
flower  across  fifteen  inches.  The  flower  is  much  injured  by  a 
beetle  (  Trkhius  Spec.  ?)  which  completely  destroys  the  inner  part 
of  the  disk  ;  we  have  counted  sometimes  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
one  flower.* 

Our  progress  next  day  was  scarcely  two  miles,  the  trees  which 
barricaded  our  passage  were  so  numerous.  While  the  men  were 
employed  cutting  through  a  large  mora  tree,  information  was 
brought  that  a  herd  of  Kairounies,  the  large  peccary  or  Indian 
hog  (Sv9  cystiferous  major),  was  feeding  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  river :  all  our  guns  were  immediately  put  in  requisition,  and 
oflF  we  started  ;  Acouritch,  the  Carib,  armed  with  bows  and  iron- 
headed  arrows  in  the  van.  I  first  came  up  with  them,  and  found 
them  in  a  pool  of  water,  where  they  wallowed  in  the  mire  like 
our  dmnestic  hog :  one  appeared  to  stand  watch  while  the  rest 
enjoyed  the  muddy  bath,  the  young  ones  of  various  sises  keeping 
the  middle.  When  I  was  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards  the  sen- 
tinel observed  me,  the  bristles  on  the  back  rose,  and  it  turned 
towards  me,  chattering  formidably  with  its  teeth  ;  in  the  next 
moment  it  lay  prostrate  in  the  mud  pierced  by  a  rifle  ball ;  but 
how  can  I  describe  the  bustle^  the  rush,  and  the  chattering  of 
the  tusks  of  upwards  of  200,  which  immediately  after  were  seen 
to  seek  security  in  rapid  flight  in  the  opposite  direction !  An 
Indian,  who  had  come  up  by  this  time,  fired  after  them  and  shot 
another,  and  the  retreat  was  now  perfect.  I  had  loaded  again,  but 
hesitated  a  moment  to  wade  through  the  swamp ;  the  Arawaak, 
Mathias,  observed  it,  and  he  requested  me  to  give  him  my  rifle 
and  ammunition,  and  off  he  started  with  it.     I  heard  four  or  five 

^  Mr.  Scliombur{{k  has  sent  to  England  a  drawing  of  this  beautiful  flower,  de- 
siring that,  if  permitted,  it  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  with  a  humble  request 
that  it  might  be  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  and  bear  her  royal  name.  To  this  Her 
Majesty  has  graciuiisly  consented,  and  has  also  gifen  permission  that  this  flower 
should  be  known  by  the  name  of 

"VICTORIA   RKGIA." 
Mr.  Schoroburgk  will  be  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  his  di»covery~ihe  must  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Flora  of  the  western  hemisphere — will  henceforward  be  most 
appropriately  distinguished  by  the  name  of  our  }outhful  sovereign,  herself  *Mhe 
Koss  and  the  expectancy  of  our  state." 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lindley  for  hb  kind  and  liberal  o£Fer  to  write  a 
fuller  description,  and  to  superintend  the  engraTing,  of  the  flower^  a  copy  of  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty. — Eot 
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shots  shortly  after  at  some  distance  on  my  rights  and  while  yet  cal- 
culating how  many  of  them  might  have  told,  I  heard  a  rushing 
noise^  like  a  whirlwind,  approaching  through  the  bushes :  the  pecu- 
liar growl,  and  that  awful  clapping  of  the  teeth  did  not  leave  me 
long  in  doubt  as  to  its  cause ;  it  was  evident  that  the  herd  had 
divided,  and  were  coming  directly  towards  me.  I  stood  alone 
unarmed,  and  had  not  even  a  knife  to  defend  myself.  I  know  not 
yet  how  I  climbed  the  lower  part  of  a  mora  tree,  when  by  they 
rushed,  their  muzzles  almost  sweeping  the  ground,  and  their  rough 
bristles  on  the  back  standing  erect :  they  might  have  numbered 
fifty.  They  came  and  passed  like  a  whirlwind,  and  before  I  had 
recovered  from  my  astonishment,  I  heard  them  plunge  into  the  river 
and  swim  over  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  other  hunters  had  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  I  expected ;  excitement  or  fear  m&de  them 
miss  where  it  would  have  appeared  almost  impossible.  Including 
the  one  I  had  shot,  three  had  been  killed  with  guns,  and  one  with 
an  arrow :  they  were  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  stock,  as  we 
were  already  obliged  to  economize,  and  our  endeavours  to  procure 
fish  had  not  been  successful. 

The  kairounie  has  been  so  well  described  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  dwell  further  on  it,  but  there  is  an  anatomical  difference  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  skull,  which  I  do  not  find  noted  in  the 
works  on  natural  history  which  form  part  of  my  travelling  library  ; 
it  possesses  only  a  small  quantity  of  brain,  which  is  protected  by 
a  double  bone.  Naturalists  observe  that  it  does  not  love  to  wal- 
low in  the  mire ;  I  found  the  whole  herd  almost  buried  in  it,  and 
we  discovered  afterwards  another  pool  of  water,  where  the  marks 
of  their  having  wallowed  were  evident  enough.  The  liquor  which 
flows  out  of  the  gland  is  highly  offensive,  and  peculiar  to  both 
male  and  female  ;  the  latter  produces  only  two  young  ones,  fre- 
quently only  one :  the  cry  of  the  kairounie,  when  full  grown,  is  a 
grunt,  but  that  of  the  younger  ones  resembles  the  bleating  of  a  goat. 

Jan.  2. — The  indisposition  of  the  crew  had  so  much  increased 
that  I  had  not  sufiicieut  hands  to  paddle;  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  encamp  until  the  health  of  the  party  was  re-esta- 
blished. 

Jan.  4. — The  re|K)rt  of  two  guns  had  been  heard  while  I  was 
absent  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  Mr.  Reiss  was  wHth  us  an 
hour  after.  Mr.  MCullum,  from  whom  the  expedition  received 
so  many  attentions  and  assistance,  had  most  readily  come  forward 
to  advance  the  desired  quantity  of  rice,  salt-fish,  &c.,  and  the 
C(>rial  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  cataracts  without  accident. 
We  had  a  severe  thunder  storm  in  the  afternoon ;  while  I  was 
occupied  observing  the  changes  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
during  its  approach ;  the  lightning  struck  a  tree  just  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river ;  the  clap  followed  the  lightning  instantly. 
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and  the  reverberation  was  so  severe  that  man  and  beast  appeared 
startled.  The  barometer  did  not  show  any  fluctuations;  the  ther- 
mometer^ however,  fell  from  81®  to  75**,  when  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  thunder  continued  the  whole  night.  We  could  not 
flatter  ourselves  with  being  particularly  favoured  by  the  weather, 
but  it  had  not  come  to  extremes  as  yet.  I  augured  nothing  good 
from  its  present  appearance  ;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  con- 
stantly clouded  in  the  north-west :  we  were  then  so  near  to  the 
change  of  themoon>  which  generally  has  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  weather,  that  I  apprehended  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  my  surmises  proved  unfortunately  correct.  Active  medi- 
cines had  partially  restored  so  many  of  the  Indians  that  I  was  able 
to  continue  our  journey. 

Jan,  6. — We  passed  occasionally  detached  ledges  of  rocks, 
of  the  same  nature,  dip,  and  direction,  as  those  at  the  Christmas 
Cataracts.  The  river  narrowed  considerably,  and  we  were  again 
imder  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  axes  and  cutlasses  :  its 
width  amounted  frequently  to  scarcely  more  than  ten  yards,  while 
its  current,  sweeping  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  over  a  sandy  bottom, 
and  partly  covered  with  pebbles,  was  almost  too  much  for  my 
weakened  crew — it  required  every  particle  of  strength  left  in  their 
sinews  not  to  retrograde.  The  river  frequently  formed  inlets, 
which  were  studded  with  islets  of  difiFerent  shapes,  covered  with 
numerous  palms,  that  bade  defiance  to  any  intruder  by  their  sharp 
prickles,  which  were  often  three  and  four  inches  long.*  Indeed 
the  river  was  bordered  by  a  dense  forest  of  palms :  they  scarcely 
allow  any  other  plant  to  grow  up,  and  usurp  all  the  moisture,  air, 
and  light.  The  under  stratum  of  the  soil,  from  lat.  4®  20'  to  4°  IC 
N.  is  highly  retentive ;  while,  on  the  surface,  it  consists  of  a  chalky 
marl,  mixed  with  mould  :  it  is  particularly  qualified  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rice ;  the  more  so,  since  it  is  annually  inundated  and 
enriched  by  the  deposition  of  mud,  which  would  render  manure 
unnecessary.  If  put.imder  partial  drainage,  I  am  persuaded  that 
these  lands  would  produce  two  crops  a-year.| 

The  current  was  now  frequently  our  only  guide  for  keeping  in 
the  stream,  an<J  with  the  greatest  attention  we  were  sometimes 
at  a  loss  what  direction  to  take,  as  occasionally  the  course  of  the 
river  was  entirely  covered  with  bushes.  The  beautiful  water-lily 
covered  whole  reaches  with  its  singular  leaves,  nibbled  at  times 
by  the  Muscovy  ducks ;  while  numerous  spurwings,  sullana  hens, 
and  other  aquatic  birds,  were  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
in  search  of  insects. 

•  The  Conozo,  frum  which  a  delicious  wine  is  procured  in  thi-  Orouoko. 

+  There  can  be  Utile  doubt  of  this,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Hancock  that  Mr. 
Bilsteio,  on  the  Essequibo,  got  two  crops  of  rice  and  three  of  Guinea  corn  per  annum. 
— Ki>. 
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On  a  cursory  glance^  the  explorer  might  have  fancied  that  he  had 
here  reached  the  sources  of  the  river,  and  that  it  rose  in  a  lake ; 
whence  it  issues  in  a  stream  not  more  than  five  yards  wide.  How 
astonished  would  he  have  been,  had  he  been  told  that  a  few  miles 
farther  south  the  river  widens  again  to  150  yards!  As  already 
observed,  the  stillness  of  the  water  induced  me  to  search  for 
another  outlet ;  and,  after  some  delay,  we  had  cut  a  path  for  our 
corials,  and  were  once  more  on  a  fine  stream,  unimpeded  by 
bushes.  We  here  found  the  iron-wood  tree,  and  a  new  species  of 
dipterix,  the  flower  of  which  has  a  sweet  perfume,  resembling 
violets :  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  Itikieri.  buri-bally  ;  the  wood  is 
speckled  like  a  tiger's  skin,  and  is  sometimes  brought  to  the 
colony,  where  it  fetches  a  price  of  5s,  9d,  per  foot.  At  the  first 
trial  which  our  axes  made  on  the  iron-wood,  a  tree  lying  across  the 
river,  they  rebounded.  After  a  few  blows  the  axe  almost  resembled 
a  saw,  and  if  we  had  not  possessed  some  American  axes  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  drag  the  corials  over  land.  As  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  sweet-scented  dipterix  and  the  hard  iron- 
wood,  grew  a  tree  superior  in  size  to  both,  and  when  struck  by 
the  axe  it  diffused  a  most  unpleasant  smell :  it  was  very  soft  and 
white,  and  the  outer  bark  grey. 

Jan,  8. — In  lat.  4**  20'  N.  we  met  with  numerous  boulders 
of  granite  of  the  same  composition  as  those  at  Achramoucra,  in 
the  river  Essequibo,  in  4*^  SO'  N.  lat.,  and  at  the  cataracts  of 
the  river  Corentyn,  4°  21'  N.  lat.:  the  tract  preserves,  there- 
fore, its  east  and  west  direction ;  the  boulders  were  much  rounded, 
often  spherical,  and  gigantic  in  size. 

Our  pleasure  at  the  open  river  did  not  last  long :  again  it  nar- 
rowed, and  dwindled  in  width  to  about  ten  yards.  The  islets  and 
palms  of  the  former  tract  were  wanting,  but  they  were  amply 
replaced  by  lianas,  chiefly  mikarda,  ccnvolvulacecB,  and  a  spreading 
bush  which  might  be  called  the  mangrove  of  the  fresh  waters. 
Our  progress  was  now  connected  with  constant  toil :  with  the 
most  harassing  labour,  we  scarcely  made  two  miles  in  a  day ;  and, 
lin  order  to  avoid  cutting  through  trees  which  it  would  have  taken 
us  a  day  to  accomplish,  we  preferred  unloading  the  corials,  and 
drawing  them  overland.  I  resolved  now  to  halt  every  alternate 
day,  and  to  send  parties  forward  to  clear  our  path.  As  if  to  ren- 
der our  progress  to  the  south  still  slower,  the  river  meandered  in 
short  turns,  and  the  constant  rain  which  had  set  in  at  the  change 
of  the  moon  had  caused  its  banks  to  overflow.  Five  weeks  had 
now  elapsed  since  we  had  left  the  last  human  habitation,  and,  as 
we  had  not  been  able  to  increase  our  stock  of  provisions  since,  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  allowance.  The  river 
had  swollen  rapidly,  and  game  and  fish  were  now  scarce,  while 
the  difiiculties  increased  with  every  step  that  we  advanced.     I 
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obserred  dissatisfaction  among  the  crew;  they  were  tired  of  pro- 
ceeding further^  and  I  had  to  use  energetic  measures  to  have  my 
orders  enforced. 

While  some  of  the  Indians  were  huntings  they  met  a  pack  of 
wild  dogs :  our  own  d<^  secured  one^  and,  as  Indians  are  gene- 
rally fond  of  crossii^  their  breed,  Acouritch  tied  it  to  a  tree, 
in  order  to  take  it  with  him  when  he  returned  from  the  chase ; 
but  the  dog  gnawed  his  rope,  and  was  ofiF  before  our  prudent 
huntsman  could  execute  his  design.  Hendrick,  who  had  accom- 
panied Acouritch,  told  me  that  the  pack  might  have  amounted  to 
thirty,  or  more :  in  figure,  he  likened  them  to  the  bull-terrier — 
the  ears  rounded  and  hanging,  the  colour  reddish  brown.  I  was 
sorry  that  I  lost  the  opportunity  to  see  one  of  these  animals,  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  :  they  are  sometimes  met  with  near 
the  coast,  and  always  hunt  in  packs. 

Jan,  22. — Our  difBculties  appeared  to  increase  with  every 
hour,  and  every  step  became  more  toilsome.  The  river  is  quite 
narrow,  and  winds  its  course  through  a  wilderness,  margined  by 
prickly  palms :  it  is  almost  enUrely  grown  over  by  a  species  of 
solanum.  We  were  now  obliged  to  man  one  of  the  smaller 
corials  with  some  of  the  ablest  men,  with  cutlasses  and  axes  in 
their  hands,  to  dear  the  greatest  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  while 
we  followed  with  the  other  corials,  which  were  forced  forward 
by  long  poles.  We  constantly  came  in  contact  with  the  bushes 
on  either  side,  and  were  frequently  molested  by  ants,  centipedes, 
spiders,  and  scorpions,  which  secreted  themselves  in  the  rubbish 
left  on  the  bushes  by  the  last  inundations,  and  inflicted  the 
severest  bites  on  us ;  or  we  received  a  brush  over  our  face  and 
hands  by  one  of  the  prickly  palm-leaves,  which  never  failed  to 
leave  marks  of  its  passage.  The  Indian  crew  fared  worse  in 
this  respect :  we  were  partly  protected  by  our  clothes,  but  their 
stock  had  given  out  long  before  this,  and  they  had  no  protection 
whatever.  The  banks,  originally  low,  were  under  water,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  rains,  and  it  frequently  proved  difficult 
to  find  a  place  where  we  could  sling  our  hammocks.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  were  still  on  the  look-out  to  find  a  dry 
spot.  We  sent  one  of  the  Indians  of  the  mixed  race  up  a 
high  tree :  he  gave  us  information  that,  so  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  swamps  continued — ^but  sorry  comfort  for  us  weary 
travellers  !  Acouritch  was  hallooing  most  lustily,  in  order  to  try 
in  what  direction  his  voice  resounded,  to  serve  as  an  indication  of 
dry  land ;  but  in  vain.  After  sunset,  and  when  we  had  made  up 
our  minds  to  remain  in  the  corials,  a  small  spot,  which  the 
water  had  not  yet  reached,  was  discovered.  It  rained  heavily, 
and  as  the  water  was  growing,  we  were  glad  when  we  could 
leave  next  morning,  without  having  been  dislodged  and  not  fur- 
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ther  molested,  except  that  we  had  to  wade  to  the  place  where  wc 
had  landed  on  dry  ground  the  previous  evening. 

Jan,  24. — I  received  this  evening  most  unpleasant  information. 
A  Warrow  Indian,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  informed  me  that 
mischief  was  going  on  in  the  camp.  For  some  days  past  I  had 
discovered  rebellious  conduct,  and  had  previously  observed  disobe- 
dience of  orders ;  but  they  never  showed  it  so  openly  as  during 
the  last  two  days.  I  was  well  aware  that  the  generality  of  the 
Indians  were  disaffected  to  the  further  progress  of  the  expedition, 
and  I  had  even  proof  that  the  coloured  people  were  equally  to 
be  distrusted.  All  endeavours  to  procure  game  or  fish  proved  in 
vain ;  and  the  dreary  prospect  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
rainy  weather,  no  better  success  awaited  us,  had  laid  me  under 
the  necessity  to  reduce  our  daily  allowance  to  little  more  than  six 
ounces  of  rice  for  a  man  and  five  for  a  woman.  I  was  now  in- 
formed that  the  Caribs,  with  Acouritch  at  their  head,  had  insti- 
gated the  others  to  take  the  corials  away,  and  to  leave  us  during 
the  night;  and  if  we  should  show  resistance,  to  tie  us  with 
hammock-ropes  to  the  trees.  I  do  not  know  how  far  Acouritch 
might  have  succeeded  with  the  Arawaaks  :  however,  I  was  aware 
that  my  own  boat's  crew,  the  Warrows,  would  not  sufler  their 
fidelity  to  be  tampered  with.  The  young  Warrow  was  therefore 
sent  to  give  me  information.  The  intelligence  of  this  treachery 
caused  me  great  uneasiness  :  I  did  not  know  how  far  the  disafiec- 
tion  might  have  spread,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  indindual  in  the 
camp  who  did  not  dislike  proceeding  farther.  I  informed  Mr.  Reiss 
of  the  circumstance,  and  we  decided  to  be  vigilant,  and  keep  a  strict 
guard  upon  the  corials  and  ammunition.  Acouritch  must  have  had 
knowledge  of  his  plot  having  been  discovered.  They  had  their  camp 
that  night  not  far  from  my  tent.  I  saw  their  fires  burning  through 
the  night,  and  was  therefore  not  a  little  astonished  to  find,  next 
morning,  that  they  had  deserted  about  midnight.  We  had  heard 
the  barking  of  one  of  our  dogs  at  some  distance  from  the  camp. 
Mr.  Reiss  reconnoitred,  but,  discovering  nothing  unusual,  he 
retired  to  his  hammock:  misled  by  the  fires,  he  supposed  the 
Caribs  in  their  hammocks.  They  had  taken  with  them  s(mie 
of  our  best  cutlasses,  iron  pots,  camp-kettles,  &c.  We  found  no 
traces  of  the  direction  they  had  taken,  but  I  concluded  that  they 
might  have  attempted  to  reach  the  Corentyn  by  pursuing  an 
eastern  direction.*  The  forests,  which  we  had  passed  during  the 
latter  week,  were  full  of  a  species  of  mountain  cabbage-tree :  he 
might  have  therefore  calculated  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared 
the  swamps,  they  might  partly  live  on  it ;  and  the  seeds  of  ano- 
ther palm  were  then  ripe,  which  the  Arawaaks  call  caria,  and  the 

*  Both  the  rivers,  Corentyn  and  Essi^qiiibo,  are  only  fifteen  miles  distant  frona 
this  point. — Eut 
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Caribs  mvro  muro,  and  of  which  the  Indians  are  very  fond. 
Though  they  might  save  themselves  from  starvation^  the  adven- 
ture was  perilous  enough,  and  proves  the  daring  spirit  of  that 
tribe. 

Our  situation  became  more  critical  every  day.  We  were  now 
reduced  to  eleven  effective  men,  which  were  to  be  distributed 
among  four  corials.  I  was  still  bent,  however,  on  pushing 
onward. 

Jan,  26. — In  the  course  of  the  day  we  found  the  river  widen- 
ing like  a  lake,  bordered  by  low  bush  and  partly  grown  over 
with  the  beautiful  victoria,  the  pride  of  my  botanical  discoveries, 
and  which  grew  here  so  luxuriantly  that  some  of  the  leaves  mea- 
sured six  feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  A  species  of  polygonum, 
and  numerous  grasses  of  different  tints,  covered  the  river  so  com- 
pletely, that  only  a  small  bright  space,  where  the  current  was 
strongest,  was  left  open.  Alas,  our  joy  did  not  last  long !  It 
narrowed,  and  we  had  again  to  cut  through  prickly  palms  and 
numerous  prickly  solanums,  so  rank  in  growth,  that  at  times  we 
had  to  drag  the  corial  by  main  force  over  them. 

Jan,  27. — I  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  celestial  observa- 
tions since  January  22nd,  when  I  had  found,  by  meridian  altitude  of 
the  sun,  that  we  were  in  4^  1'  N.  lat,  consequently  nearly  in  a  pa- 
rallel with  the  junction  of  the  Rupununy  and  Essequibo.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  advance  for  three  days  more,  during  which 
time  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  from  six  to  ten  miles  southing, 
when  it  was  my  intention  to  encamp,  and  cross  over  by  foot  to  the 
Essequibo.  I  communicated  this  resolution  to  my  companions, 
and  it  spread  quickly  among  the  Indians,  who  received  it  with  the 
greatest  joy.  At  the  back  of  the  encampment  our  Indians  had 
found  many  of  the  palms,  previously  mentioned,  in  seed,  and  they 
indulged  freely,  to  indemnify  themselves  for  past  privation.  The 
caria  grows  in  bunches  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  nine  to  ten  in  diameter.  Each  nut  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  round  at  the  top,  and  pointed  towards  the  end,  where 
the  fruit  is  sessile ;  the  outer  rind  is  prorided  with  prickles ;  the 
kernel  is  eaten,  and  tastes,  when  young,  somewhat  like  cocoa-nut  : 
it  is  also  roasted  on  the  fire.  The  caudex  is  low  ;  the  leaves,  or 
fronds,  are  provided  with  long  prickles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  this  palm  previously,  either  in 
the  Corentyn  or  the  Essequibo.  I  think  it  is  Astrocaryon  murce 
murce*  (Mart.).     We  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp  some 

*  I  have  frequently  found  the  seeds  of  Ihis  i>alin  on  the  low  shores  of  the  island 
Anegada,  where  it  has  been  drifted  by  the  current :  it  is  vul|2:arly  called  Sea  Cocoa-nut, 
though  quite  different  from  the  Cocoa  de  Mar  (Lodoicea  Sechellarum).  During  inun- 
dations, the  seeds  are  swept  from  the  land,  carried  by  the  riTers  to  the  estuaries,  and 
there  taken  up  by  the  currents. 
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gi|2^tic  conical  ant-hills,  ten  feet  in  height^  constructed  of  the 
soil,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  ;  the  interior  is  built  with  par- 
ticles of  wood,  leaves^  and  flowers  ;  with  the  entrance  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  diameter,  protected  by  dry  leaves,  cemented  with 
clay  and  a  glutinous  substance.  The  ant  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour ;  the  body  from  four  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  it  is  called  by  the  Arawaaks  haracorUe. 

The  working  ant,  or  labourer,  has  four  prickly  points  on  the 
back,  and  two  on  the  head,  and  resembles  much  the  Coushi  ant 
(Atta),  only  being  smaller. 

Jan.  28. — We  wound  our  way  slowly  through  the  meandering 
river,  margined  by  prickly  palms,  and  encroached  upon  by  numer- 
ous Marantace(E,  Shortly  after,  passing  a  point,  we  found  that 
the  river  gradually  widened,  and  showed  a  fine  sheet  of  water  up- 
wards of  150  yards  broad:  the  river  was  similarly  covercHl  with 
those  plants  which  I  mentioned  on  another  occasion :  their  num- 
ber was,  however,  increased  by  a  very  pretty  Pontederia,  and 
another  plant  which  was  highly  interesting  to  us  in  consequence  of 
its  leaves  resembling  the  rare  four-leaved  clover,  which  is  consi- 
dered a  lucky  omen,  according  to  popular  belief,  if  picked  up  by 
accident,  and  not  sought  after.  I  saw  neither  blossoms  nor  seeds 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  name.^ 

The  stream  preserved  its  width  of  about  150  yards  for  several 
miles,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  we  had  entered  a  different  river : 
as  this  sudden  expansion  extended  likewise  to  the  east,  where  we 
issued  from  the  underwood,  we  pursued  its  course  in  that  direc-' 
tion  for  some  miles,  until  we  were  arrested  by  thick  wood,  and 
found  we  were  exploring  an  inlet  only.  We  observed  some  grani- 
tic boulders  in  the  river.  The  latitude  observed  at  noon  was 
3^  58'  N. ;  our  progress  south,  therefore,  since  January  22,  had 
been  scarcely  three  miles.  Where  the  river  narrowed  again  the 
current  ran  two  knots :  shortly  after  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  it 
spreading  to  about  thirty  yards,  and  from  its  high  banks  on  both 
sides  we  hoped  it  might  so  continue,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  till 
evenii^,  when  I  saw  what  I  considered  to  be  five  or  six  land 
turtles,  ranged  on  an  old  prostrated  trunk  on  the  river's  left  bank : 
such  an  opportunity  for  a  good  meal,  in  our  straitened  circum- 
stances, was  not  to  be  neglected ;  we  immediately  halted,  and  on 
landing  the  Indians  drew  my  attention  to  some  bushes  which  had 
been  recently  cut  with  a  knife :  we  now  cautiously  approached 
the  hoped-for  turtles,  but  to  our  mortification  we  found  thai  they 
were  only  shells.  We  saw  remains  of  former  fires,  and  it  was 
evident  that  I  had  found  by  accident  the  path  which  leads  to  the 
Essequibo.     Some  of  the  Indians  discovered  a  raft  of  moccfh- 

*  Manilea  quadrifolia,  poswbly. 
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moccoB  on  the  other  nde  of  the  river,  whence  we  conduded  that 
the  slaving  expedition  contemplated  by  the  Caribs  had  been  car- 
ried into  execution  shortly  before  our  arrival ;  there  were  also- 
symptoms  of  a  prolonged  encampment  here. 

Jan.  29. — The  next  day  was  the  day  of  rest  appointed  to  man  ; 
we  remained,  therefore,  the  more  readily  in  our  encampment,  as 
circumstances  had  not  always  allowed  us  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath. 

Jan.  30. — We  started  at  nine  o'clock  by  land  in  a  S.W.  direc- 
tion to  cross  over  to  the  Essequibo.  Our  party  was  Mr.  Reiss, 
ComeUus,  and  five  Indians  to  carry  our  hanmiocks  and  the  neces- 
sary provisions.  The  path  was  barely  twelve  inches  wide,  marked 
by  notches  in  the  trees :  numerous  trees  had  fallen  across  it,  and 
our  limbs,  cramped  in  the  corials  for  the  last  two  months,  were  very 
stiff.  The  soil  was  extremely  fertile,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
ground  preserved  the  same  level.  We  crossed  several  swamps 
in  which  the  manicole  palm  grew  most  luxuriantly;  I  noticed 
hkewise  that  strange  species  of  palm,  which  I  had  seen  on  a 
former  occasion  in  the  Conocon  mountains,  Oeonoma  Spec.  ? 
called  by  the  Arawaaks  Bitba  :  it  here  reaches  a  very  great  height, 
has  but  few  leaves,  and  obtuse,  as  if  they  had  been  torn  off  at  the 
end :  single  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  near  the  coast,  pro- 
bably transplanted  thither,  but  they  are  very  scarce.  After  an 
hour's  walk  from  our  camp  we  passed  a  large  tree  with  a  smooth 
bark,  called  by  the  Caribs  Okheri-pruma,  in  which  several  marks 
had  been  cut  by  Indians.  The  woods  which  we  traversed  con- 
sisted of  magnificent  trees ;  the  soil,  springy  and  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mould  mixed  with  sand,  would  produce  anything.  We  saw  the 
stately  Crabwood  tree  (Aublet's  Carapa  Guianensis),  the  Souari 
(Pekea  tuberculosa  of  Aublet),  famed  for  its  delicious  nuts,  which 
we  only  regretted  were  not  then  in  season;  the  Yaruri,  or 
paddle  wood,  which  is  curious,  as  its  trunk  appears  as  if  it 
consisted  of  a  number  of  slender  trees  gi'own  together.  The 
bark  is  dark-coloured,  with  a  few  light  greyish  spots ;  the  seed  is 
flat-shaped  and  rugose,  and  I  conceive  the  tree  to  belong  to  the 
trumpet-flower  tribe  {BigrumiajcefB)  :  the  wood  is  very  elastic,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  its  trunk,  it  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  for  paddles.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
Indians  split  one  of  the  flutes  off,  and  finish  a  paddle  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  having  no  other  tool  but  a  cutlass  and  common 
knife :  it  was  then  handed  to  the  woman,  who  painted  it  with  Koucon 
and  Lana.  We  observed  likewise  the  Amara  or  JVamara*  tree, 
of  which  the  Indians  make  their  war-clubs.  The  wood  is  very 
hard  and  dark-coloured.  The  Wamara  is  a  species  of  Lecythis  ; 
its  seed-capsules  are  shaped  like  an  extinguisher  :  it  is  a  large 

*  Banniaoftbe  Arawaakt?  < 
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tree  with  a  light-coloured  bark.  There  were  also  many  others 
which  astonished  us  by  their  size,  and  of  which  the  Indians  make 
their  corials  and  canoes.  At  an  hour  and  a  half  distance  we 
found  rising  ground,  about  forty  feet  high,  assuming  a  N.W.  and 
S.E.  direction,  and  observed  numerous  rocks,  from  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  large  boulder :  they  were  crystalline, 
weighty,  and  appeared  to  be  impregnated  with  iron.  The  soil, 
exposed  by  an  uprooted  tree,  consisted  of  ochreous  clay  mixed 
with  fragments  of  quartz,  rounded  by  attrition,  and  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  we  had  seen  on  the  savannahs  of  the  Pacaraima 
mountains. 

Mr.  Reiss,  who  followed  with  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  rear, 
had  fallen  in  with  a  herd  of  kairounies  and  killed  two,  but  as  our 
men  were  already  loaded,  we  could  carry  only  one:  we  were 
about  to  continue  our  march,  when  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in 
the  N . E. ;  a  second  followed,  and  a  third.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  our  speedy  return ;  only  an 
urgent  case  would  have  induced  Mr.  Cameron  to  fire  the  signal : 
we  therefore  retraced  our  steps.  I  headed  the  party,  and  we  had 
not  far  advanced,  when  I  saw  the  herd  of  kairounies  before  us : 
they  did  not  perceive  me,  and  were  in  regular  line  of  march,  the 
young  walking  under  the  belly  of  the  mother ;  we  shot  two  more. 
As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  they  were  cleaned  and  hung  up 
in  a  tree,  to  be  sent  for  in  case  circumstances  permitted  it.  I  and 
Solomon,  one  of  my  faithful  Warrows,  now  took  the  vanguard. 
On  the  road  numerous  sinister  causes  for  our  recall  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind,  and  in  my  anxiety  I  distanced  all  my 
party  except  my  faithful  Solomon.  I  heard  the  hum  of  voices, 
and  cautioning  the  Indian  to  go  sofdy,  we  listened.  *'  They  are 
Caribs,'*  he  whispered  in  my  ear.  I  told  him  to  hearken  again — 
*^  Caribs,"  was  again  his  reply.  I  stole  somewhat  nearer,  and  had 
a  survey  of  a  number  of  red  hammocks.  It  is  then  true,  thought 
I  to  myself,  the  camp  has  been  surprised,  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr. 
Vieth  have  been  most  likely  murdered,  or  are  perhaps  lashed  to 
the  next  tree,  and  your  life  is  in  their  hands :  what  does  it  signify 
whether  you  lose  it  a  few  hours  earlier  or  later  ?  With  this  reso- 
lution I  went  forward,  my  pistol  however  cocked  for  the  first 
assailant  As  soon  as  I  came  up  with  them  I  asked,  ''  Are  you 
come  as  friends  or  as  enemies  ?''  I  received  no  answer.  My  next 
inquiry  was,  "  Who  is  your  chieftain?"  "  Smittee  (Smith) ;  he  is  at 
Praneghierie's  (the  white  man's)  tent."  I  immediately  proceeded 
there,  and  found  my  friend  Smith,  of  Corentyn  recollection,  and 
the  Copename  chieftain,  whom  we  met  at  the  post  Oredla,  with 
Mr.  Cameron,  in  conversation.  All  my  apprehension  melted  like 
snow,  and  I  ascertained  now  that  the  Macusie  expedition  had  in 
reality  only  arrived  a  few  hours  ago.     When  approaching  the 
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Berbice,  a  musket  had  been  fired  by  accident  in  our  camp, 
and  the  Caribs  supposing  that  some  of  their  friends  from  the  Ru- 
pununy  were  awaiting  them,  had  set  up  a  hue-and-cry,  which  had 
given  Mr.  Cameron  the  first  notice  of  their  approach.  But  what 
must  have  been  their  astonishment,  when  coming  in  sight  of  the 
river,  they  observed  my  corials  ?  When  I  formerly  reasoned  with 
them  at  Oreala,  on  the  injustice  of  enslaving  Macusies,  and  I 
found  that  it  made  no  impression,  I  threatened  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  "  Big  Governor,"*  and  that  I  should  be  before 
them  at  this  path  which  crosses  the  Berbice  to  the  Essequibo. 
They  smiled  at  my  assertions,  and  considered  it  impossible.  I 
had  resolved,  though  alone,  to  use  every  means  which  policy 
allowed  me  to  prevent  them  from  executing  their  designs,  but  the 
difficulties  which  I  met  with  while  ascending  the  Berbice  made 
me  despair  of  reaching  the  path  in  time:  fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  accomplished  it.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  learned, 
that  after  Smith  had  returned  from  Skeldon,  whither  he  accom- 
panied me  to  receive  payment,  every  preparation  was  made  for  the 
contemplated  trip.  Before  they  set  out  "  Old  Thomas  '*  died,  a 
pi-ai  man  of  great  renown  ;  he  had  planned  this  expedition,  and 
was  to  accompany  it.  He  belonged  to  my  crew  when  ascending 
the  Corentyn,  and  when  I  attempted,  whilst  in  Oredla,  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  undertake  the  slaving  expedition,  I  found  my 
intentions  always  counteracted  by  his  interference  and  threats. 
He  was  greatly  emaciated  by  a  pulmonary  complaint,  at  the  time 
he  left  us  in  Skeldon:  it  was  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
not  many  months  would  elapse  before  his  death,  and  I  told  this  to 
Smith  before  we  parted.  It  had  so  happened  as  any  one  might 
have  predicted :  but  upon  the  superstitious  Indians  it  had  great 
effect :  they  paused  in  their  designs;  long  consultations  were  held, 
and  they  relinquished  their  original  plan  of  the  expedition ;  and 
having  once  hesitated  and  become  apprehensive,  they  were  now 
afraid  to  go  even  on  a  trading  expedition  without  sending  a  de- 
putation to  the  Macusies.  to  prepare  the  way.  They  had  selected 
a  Macusie,  named  Sakurra,  who  had  been  brought  up  from 
childhood  among  them,  and  his  two  sons,  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
had  the  delay  arisen,  and  favourable  circumstances  had  assisted 
me;  so  that  this  prediction  likewise  proved  true.  Smith  took 
the  earhest  opportunity,  after  I  had  arrived  in  the  camp,  to  inform 
me  that  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of  enslaving,  and  that  they 
were  merely  going  to  barter  for  hammocks,  cotton,  dogs,  &c.  I 
was  well  aware  of  this,  as  soon  as  I  had  time  to  look  about,  from 

*  The  Indian  it  well  aware  of  the  different  degrees  of  authority  which  are  exer- 
cised hy  the  post-holder,  protector,  fiscal  or  sheriif  j  and  governor ;  and  be  connects 
with  the  immu  uf  '^  Big  Governor"  everything  that  b  great,  and  comroandu  obvdience 
and  respect* 
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the  number  of  women  and  children  in  their  part j^  which  consisted 
of  twenty-six  men  and  two  lads^  six  women  and  six  children.  If 
the  Caribs  undertake  a  warhke  expedition,  women  and  children 
are  left  behind.  Smith,  however,  kept  the  reasons  secret  which 
had  induced  him  to  this  change,  and  they  were  only  ascertained  by 
degrees  at  unguarded  moments :  of  coiirse  I  took  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  ascendency  I  had  got  over  them  by  the  truth  of 
my  prediction,  that  I  should  be  before  them  at  the  path :  it  was 
a  moment  of  pride  and  exultation,  when  I  considered  that  I  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  an  innocent  Indian  from  bondage, 
and  from  being  torn  from  his  family  and  country  as  a  slave,  which 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  a  bloody  contest ;  and  the 
idea  that  I  have  been  the  indirect  means  of  preventing  it,  recom- 
penses me  for  my  fatigues,  and  for  the  anxiety  that  I  suffered, 
when  I  saw  the  difficulties  of  making  any  progress  towards 
reaching  the  high  mountain  range  by  this  road. 

The  Caribs  were  as  short  of  provisions  as  ourselves :  having 
been  extravagant  in  the  commencement,  they  now  suffered  from 
want ;  nor  could  we  assist  them. 

According  to  their  information,  it  was  twelve  days  since  they 
had  left  Tomatai.  They  had  passed  the  Corentyn  falls  by  haul- 
ing the  corials  overland  to  the  left,  behind  the  large  cataract, 
called  Marisappa  YumUy  from  whence  they  had  reached,  by  water, 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  Berbice  in  two  days  and  a  half.  Here 
they  had  hauled  up  their  corials,  to  remain  until  their  return,  and 
had  accompUshed  their  journey  from  the  Corentyn  to  the  Berbice 
in  two  days  and  a  half — an  easy  march.  Most  of  them  were 
painted  with  roncou  and  lana  (Tahuseba  in  Caribbee).  I  ob- 
served a  boy,  who  had  painted  on  his  limbs  representations  of 
some  of  the  figures  which  we  had  observed  cut  in  the  rock  Timih- 
rie,  and  in  some  of  the  boulders  near  the  great  cataract. 

Jan.  31. — We  started  early  for  the  Essequibo.  Much  to  my 
regret  I  had  observed,  that  since  we  had  been  encamped  the  river 
had  fallen  ten  inches :  I  determined,  therefore,  to  return  with  all 
dispatch,  as  I  was  well  aware,  should  it  fall  twelve  inches  more, 
we  would  have  been  blocked  up  until  the  rainy  season  should  set 
in  in  the  mountains,  in  March,  while  the  middle  of  February  was 
the  best  time  to  cross  the  lower  cataracts,  partly  swollen  by  the 
rainy  season  of  the  coast  regions.  Should  I  find,  on  my  return 
from  the  Essequibo,  that  the  Berbice  had  not  fallen  materially, 
I  contemplated  a  visit  overland  to  the  Corentyn. 

Our  line  of  march  presented  a  strange  sight ;  Indians  with  bask- 
ets, containing  articles  for  barter,  and  large  bundles  of  bows  and 
arrows,  women  with  children,  or  the  brats  astride  the  husbands' 
shoulders,  some  with  luggage  and  provisions,  ^nd  little  girls, 
anxious  to  perform  their  part,  each  carrying  a  squalling  puppy 
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in  her  arms.  Thus  we  trod  the  path  in  Indian  file.  On 
arriving  at  the  spot  where  we  had  left  the  kairounies^  no  bosh 
hog  was  to  be  seen,  but  evident  marks  that  it  had  been  car- 
ried ofiF  by  a  tiger.  On  scouring  the  bush  we  discovered  my 
Indian  dog,  Caniantho,  stretched  out  dead,  and  a  triangular  wound 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  made  it  probable  that  it  had  been  killed 
by  the  same  tiger  which  carried  away  the  kairounies,  and  with 
which  he  had  evidently  fought :  these  were  at  leno^th  discovered : 
they  had  been  dragged  some  distance  from  the  place  where  we 
had  hung  them  up,  and  laid  side  by  side  to  serve  for  the  animaFs 
next  night's  repast.  I  regretted  the  dog  very  much,  as  he  had 
shown  much  attachment  to  me,  and  being  of  the  Mactisie  breed, 
with  all  the  marks  of  that  variety,  I  bought  him,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  him,  on  my  return,  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

At  half-past  nine,  a.m.  we  arrived  at  swampy  ground,  which  I 
immediately  recognized  as  that  which  had  set  bounds  to  our  ex- 
ploring tour  from  Primoss  last  year  :*  at  that  time  we  sunk  to  our 
knees  in  the  mud  ;  now  it  was  almost  dry.  Shortly  after  we  saw 
the  first  cocoa  trees,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  broad  Essequibo  was 
before  us,  and  we  joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
We  had  walked  from  oiu*  camp  at  the  Berbice  to  Primoss,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Essequibo,  in  3h.  20m.  I  still  found  the  hut 
which  we  had  erected  almost  twelve  months  ago,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Brotherson  and  myself  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night,  the 
rain  falling  in  torrents.  Mr.  Reiss  arrived  shortly  after  :  he  was 
quite  enthusiastic  when  he  saw  the  fine  broad  Essequibo  for  the 
first  time.  As  soon  as  the  whole  party  came  up,  the  Caribs  made 
immediate  preparations  for  leaving  us,  as  they  had  now  resolved 
to  proceed  to  the  abandoned  settlement,  Cumaka,  three  miles- 
lower  down.  Mr.  Reiss  was  anxious  to  see  something  more  of  the 
Essequibo,  and  was  desirous  to  go  with  them  as  far  as  Cumaka  : 
I  considered  it  therefore  best  to  keep  Smith  as  hostage  until  his 
return  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  desired,  when  I  left  the  camp, 
that  a  gun  might  be  fired  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  we  heard 
it  quite  distinctly ;  the  direction  was  N.  55°  E. ;  the  direct  dis- 
tance 9  miles.  In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  weather  I 
had  not  brought  any  of  my  instruments  except  the  compass.  The 
position  of  Primoss,  as  deduced  from  observations  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rupununy,  is  in  lat.  3®  50'  N.  long.  57°  52'  W.,  while  that 
of  our  camp  on  the  river  Berbice  was  in  3®  55}^'  N.,  57°  50j'  W. 
The  coursQ  S.  55  W. ;  distance  9  miles,  gives  5  miles  southing, 
and  7  J  miles  westing ;  thedifierence  therefore  in  latitude  is  3-lOths 
of  a  mile,  whilst  in  longitude  it  is  6|  miles,  which  may  arise  from 
the  longitude  of  the  Essequibo  being  deduced  by  dead  reckoning 
from  lunar  distances  at  Annay.f 

*  See  Journal  R.  e.  S,,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 

t  The  difference  in  longitude  is  trifling ',  and  when  ire  consider  that  the  former 
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Feb,  1 . — We  left  the  Essequibo  rather  early,  and  after  a  walk 
of  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  entered  our  camp :  as  I  know 
from  experience  that  I  walk  three  miles  in  an  hour,  the  distance 
and  windings  of  the  path  included  is  ten  miles.  The  result  of  my 
crossing  from  the  Berbice  to  the  Essequibo  will  prove  of  import- 
ance to  geography :  the  short  period  which  is  required  to  cross 
from  river  to  river  establishes  most  undeniably  the  course  of  the 
river  Berbice  much  further  to  the  westward  than  it  is  laid  down 
in  any  of  our  maps.  In  Arrowsmith's  late  map  of  Columbia 
(London,  1834),  the  sources  of  the  river  Berbice  are  laid  down 
in  lat.  4°  SO'  N.  long.  57**  14'  W.,  whereas  by  my  observations, 
our  camp  was  thirty-five  miles  to  the  southward,  and  as  much  to 
the  westward  of  its  assumed  sources,  and  here  the  river  was 
thirty- three  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and 
appeared  to  continue  so  as  far  as  it  was  visited  by  us. 

The  next  point  of  consequence  is  the  non-existence  of  the  river 
Demerara.  Where  I  crossed,  with  the  exception  of  a  di'y  bed  of 
a  streamlet,  which  has  its  outlet  a  little  beyond  our  camp,  we  did 
not  see  any  appearance  of  even  a  brook  between  the  Berbice  and 
Essequibo.  In  all  maps  the  sources  of  the  river  Demerara  are 
placed  in  the  4th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
those  of  the  Berbice  of  the  maps ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  rises 
in  the  mountain  chain  between  4°  30'  and  4°  40'  N.  We  noticed, 
during  our  ascent,  a  small  river  fifteen  yards  wide,  which  emptied 
its  black  waters  into  the  river  Berbice  in  lat.  4°  21'  N.,  flowing 
from  W.  by  S. ;  but  of  this  we  saw  no  trace.  I  estimate,  by  care- 
ful observation,  the  river  Berbice  at  twenty  feet  lower  in  level  in 
this  parallel  than  the  Essequibo.  The  barometer  at  our  camp 
showed  333  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  cataracts  on  the  Corentyn  are 
considerably  higher. 

Tlie  soil  between  the  two  rivers  appears  to  be  particularly  cal- 
culated for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa,  and  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  plants  we  found  near  Primoss  may  be  cited  as  proof. 

On  our  return  the  river  had  fallen  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
the  two  days.  This  fact,  added  to  the  shortness  of  our  pro>isions, 
—  (we  were  now  on  five  ounces  of  rice  a  day) — ^prevented  my 
crossing  to  the  river  Corentyn.  From  information  obtained  from 
Smith,  it  appears  that  the  groimd  is  similar  to  that  between  the 
Berbice  and  Essequibo  :  there  is  only  one  small  brook  to  cross, 

position  of  Primoss  was  determined  by  dead  reckoning,  worked  up  from  lunar  dis- 
tances at  Annay  to  the  west,  and  the  latter  by  meridian  distance  carried  from  New 
Amsterdam,  on  the  east,  during  two  monthfl,  and  up  a  series  of  cataracUi,  it  may  be 
considered  as  surpri^ingly  accurate :  the  determination  of  the  relative  position  of 


cursory 

port,  and  his  candour  in  honestly  stating  this  slight  discrepancy  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  trafellers. — Ko. 
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and  they  had  performed  the  distance  in  two  days  and  a  half; 
rather  slow  walkings  as  there  were  many  children  in  their  train  ; 
from  which  I  conclude  the  distance  is  not  more  than  twenty-four 
miles.  There  are,  therefore,  no  difficulties  in  connecting  the 
upper  Essequibo  with  the  Corentyn ;  an  object  which  may  be  of 
importance  to  the  colony.  The  navigation  of  the  Corentyn,  by 
fiat-bottomed  boats^  offers  less  impediments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  cataracts,  than  the  Essequibo. 

We  learn  from  M.  de  Hmnboldt  (f  Relation  Historiqne)  that 
Colonel  Barata  went  from  Para  to  Surinam  with  dispatches,  in 
the  year  1 793  :*  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  descended  the  Rupu- 
nuny,  and  reached  the  Corent}^!  by  the  path  just  mentioned.  This 
path  exists  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  Caribs,  who  remember 
at  the  time  of  their  youth,  when  the  Essequibo  and  Corentyn 
were  thickly  inhabited,  that  a  constant  communication  was  kept 
up  between  the  Caribs  of  the  Pacaraima  mountains  and  those  of 
Surinam  while  the  low  swamps  of  the  Berbice  were  only  the 
abode  of  beasts  of  prey  and  noxious  reptiles.  We  were  probably 
the  first  who  ever  ascended  the  river  Berbice,  from  its  mouth  to 
5®  55'  N.  latitude  ;  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  under- 
taking will  be  remembered  as  long  as  our  recollection  lasts. 

Feb.  2. — Commenced  our  return.  As  I  had  expected,  we  met 
the  greatest  difficulties :  the  water  scarcely  twelve  inches  deep. 

Feb,  4. — It  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  by  the  6th  the  river  was 
considerably  swollen,  and  we  now  made  rapid  progress  on  our 
descent 

Feb,  7. — We  passed  Blackwater  river,  falling  in  from  the  west, 
just  a  month  after  we  had  seen  it  for  the  first  time. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred.  Even  the  animal  creation  seemed 
to  conceal  themselves  during  the  tropical  torrents.  Occasionally 
a  carara  (phtus  Spec.^  was  seen  to  follow  the  river's  course, 
stretching  its  long  neck  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  our  corials. 
It  is  a  drowsy  bird,  and  after  its  meal  it  takes  its  siesta.  One 
that  was  sleeping  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  overhanging  the  river, 
suddenly  woke  by  the  noise  of  our  paddles,  tried  to  dart  into  the 
water,  but  fell  into  our  corial  and  was  captured.  When  sur- 
prised, the  darter  does  not  seek  its  security  in  flight,  but  precipi- 
tates itself  into  the  water  and  dives :  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
nasal  organs  allows  this  bird  to  remain  ten  minutes  under  water. 
The  bird  is  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  long ;  a  sharp- 
pointed  beak,  and  its  neck  is  so  pliable  in  consequence  of  an  addi- 
tional joint,  that  it  can  contract  it  Uke  the  body  of  a  serpent.  It 
kept  our  dogs  at  bay. 

Feb.  9. — We  arrived  at  the  uppermost  of  that  series  of  falls, 

*  See  aUo  MS.  of  Padre  Sousa,  of  Ban»y  in  Journal  R.  G.  8.,  vol.  vi.  p.  16. 
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which,  for  want  of  an  Indian  nanie>  we  had  called  the  Christmas 
Cataracts.  The  corial  we  had  left  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and 
the  heads  of  the  kaymans,  which  we  had  deposited  till  our  return, 
had  the  large  teeth  broken  out :  as  to  these  the  Caribs,  and  almost 
all  Indians,  ascribe  talismanic  powers,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  Acouritch  and  the  Caribs  had  been  the  thieves  in  both 
cases.  In  consequence  of  the  river  having  swollen,  the  rocks, 
which  we  found  bare  on  our  ascent,  were  now  chiefly  co\^red,  and 
the  falls,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  volume  of  water,  more 
powerful.  Nevertheless  Cornelius  thought  he  might  venture  to 
shoot  them;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  great  experience  in 
these  matters,  I  did  not  contradict  his  opinion.  I  took,  however, 
the  precaution  to  remove  the  chronometer  and  all  my  instruments, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did  so,  as  the  heavy  surge  at  the  cata- 
ract almost  filled  the  corial,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
could  be  floated  to  the  next  island.  The  other  corials  were 
brought  by  a  more  laborious  but  safer  road  to  the  foot  of  the  first 
fall.  In  order  to  pass  the  others,  I  directed  the  corials  to  be 
unloaded,  and  the  baggage  to  be  carried  over  land,  while  we  were 
still  obliged  to  hazard  our  corials.  It  is  an  exciting  scene  to  see 
the  corial,  when  once  in  the  current,  shooting  along  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning :  she  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  and 
balancing  for  a  moment,  she  plunges  headlong  into  the  surge 
below,  dashing  the  spray  on  either  side  against  the  rocks  that 
bound  the  passage ;  then  rises,  and  is  carried  forward  by  the 
increased  velocity  of  the  current.  The  large  corial  which  carried 
our  provisions  was  thus  on  the  point  of  shooting  the  fall,  and 
Mr.  Reiss  and  myself  went  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract  to  watch 
her  progress.  The  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  the  stream 
descends  obliquely ;  we  therefore  scarcely  saw  the  corial  coming 
round  the  point  when  she  was  already  in  the  current,  and  flew 
towards  the  fall ;  the  steersman  and  bowman  apparently  not  act- 
ing in  concert,  she  shot  towards  the  rocks,  and  when  we  expected 
that  she  would  strike  and  be  dashed  to  pieces,  the  back-water 
from  the  rocks  drove  her  off,  and  she  escaped  unharmed.  The 
descent  of  the  corial  became  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  Reiss  and  myself,  and  I  expressed  a  wish  that 
my  corial,  which  was  by  far  the  most  expensive,  should  not  be 
hazarded,  if  there  was  any  other  method  of  lowering  it. 

We  were  now  within  five  days'  journey  from  the  first  settle- 
ment. While  in  course  of  conversation  to-day,  after  our  scanty 
meal,  we  were  rather  surprised  when  Mr.  Reiss  indulged  in  a 
melancholy  strain,  and  observed,  "  he  knew  he  should  die  young." 
We  ridiculed  the  idea.  As  the  sky  was  more  favourable  than 
usual,  in  the  evening  I  went  out,  in  order  to  observe  the  meridian 
altitude  of  Canopus,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Reiss. 
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Feb.  12. — Cornelius  repotted  this  morning  that  he  had  in- 
spected the  cataract^  and  he  thought  it  impossihle  that  the  corial 
could  he  lowered  down  by  ropes,  since  the  rocks  did  not  aflbrd 
footing  to  the  Indians.  Mr.  Reiss,  who  was  standing  next  to  me, 
thought  I  was  too  apprehensive ;  and  he  considered  there  was  less 
danger  for  my  corial,  than  for  the  one  which  descended  the  pre- 
ceding morning.  The  corial  was  therefore  to  shoot  the  cataract, 
and  I  saw  that  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
descent.  I  was  much  surprised  when  Mr.  Reiss  expressed  his 
intention  to  go  in  the  corial,  in  order  to  see  better  how  she  would 
go  down.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  as  he  was  not  an  experienced 
swimmer;  and,  being  called  away  by  some  other  business,  I 
thought  it  was  a  mere  whim,  which  would  be  given  up  on  further 
reflection.  I  was  yet  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Vieth,  when 
information  was  brought  to  me  that  the  corial  was  just  on  the 
point  of  starting.  I  proceeded  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract  : 
when  the  corial  hove  in  sight,  the  first  object  that  struck  me  was 
Mr.  Reiss,  standing  on  one  of  the  thwarts  in  the  corial,  when 
prudence  would  have  dictated  that  he  should  sit  down.  From 
that  moment  to  the  catastrophe  not  two  seconds  elapsed.  Intend- 
ing to  avoid  the  danger  of  yesterday,  they  descended  at  a  different 
point,  where  the  fall  was  more  precipitous.  The  shock,  when  her 
bow  struck  the  surge,  caused  Mr.  Reiss  to  lose  his  balance :  in 
falling,  he  grasped  one  of  the  iron  staunchions  of  the  awning.  The 
corial  was  upset,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  her  inmates,  thirteen 
in  number,  were  seen  struggling  with  the  current,  and,  unable  to 
stem  it,  were  carried  with  rapidity  towards  the  next  cataract.  My 
eyes  were  fixed  on  poor  Reiss :  he  kept  himself  above  water  but 
a  short  time,  sunk,  and  re-appeared  ;  and,  when  I  had  hopes  that 
he  might  reach  one  of  the  rocks,  the  current  of  the  next  rapid 
seized  him,  and  I  fear  he  came  in  contact  with  a  sunken  rock :  he 
was  turned  completely  round,  and  sunk  in  the  whirlpool  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapid.  His  cap  was  taken  up  by  the  first  Indian  (old 
Mathias)  who  was  able  to  stem  the  current,  and  attempted  to 
swim  to  his  assistance  :  he  mistook  the  cap  for  poor  Reiss.  Im- 
mediately that  I  was  able  to  muster  men  enough  to  guide  a  corial, 
we  commenced  a  most  diligent  search,  in  which  we  were  assisted 
by  some  who  had,  meanwhile,  manned  a  second  corial.  For  the 
two  next  hours  all  our  endeavours  were  fruitless.  At  lenarth  we 
found  his  body  in  a  direction  where  we  least  expected  it,  and 
where  an  under  current  must  have  drifted  it.  Life  was  extinct ; 
nevertheless,  the  usual  means  for  recovering  drowned  persons  were 
resorted  to,  but  in  vain. 

It  now  became  my  painful  duty  to  make  arrangements  for 
depositing  the  remains  of  our  poor  companion  in  their  last  home. 
During  the  evening  I  selected  for  that  purpose  a  sequestered  spot. 
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opposite  to  the  place  where  he  was  drowned,  on  a  rising  ground 
which  the  water,  even  when  at  its  highest,  during  inunda- 
tions, does  not  reach.  Two  aged  trees  here  stand  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  whence  I  desired  a  path  to  be  cleared  for  his 
future  resting-place. 

Feb.  13. — ^This  morning  we  carried  our  poor  friend  to  his 
grave.  In  the  absence  of  a  coffin,  we  wrapped  him  in  his  ham- 
mock as  a  shroud ;  and  after  he  had  been  put  into  the  corial,  by  the 
upsetting  of  which  he  lost  his  life,  we  conv^ed  him  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  from  thence  he  was  carried,  by  the  young  men  who 
professed  Christianity,  to  the  level  spot  on  the  hill  which  we  had 
prepared  for  his  resting-place ;  and  while  I  read  the  expressive 
and  beautiful  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  there  was  not  an 
eye  dry  of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians ;  and  even  the 
Indians,  decently  apparelled,  stood  with  downcast  eyes  round  his 
grave,  and  over  many  a  rude  cheek  stole  a  tear.  On  a  level 
ground,  round  which  mora-trees  and  palms, — the  latter  an  emblem 
of  the  Christian  faith, — form  an  almost  perfect  circle,  there  now 
rises  a  pile  of  stones,  under  which  rests  our  lamented  companion 
to  await  his  Maker *s  call.  A  small  tablet  which  he  himself 
brought,  in  order  to  engrave  his  name,  and  to  leave  it  as  a  remem- 
brance in  case  we  should  reach  the  Acaray  mountains,  now  bears 
this  inscription : — 


Drowned, 

12th  Feb.,  1831, 

Charles  F.  Reiss, 

Aged  22  years. 


and  is  firmly  fixed  to  one  of  the  trees  that  form  the  circle. 

Feb.  15. — With  what  feelings  we  left  our  camp  and  continued 
our  journey  this  morning  may  be  imagined.  The  falls  and  rapids 
we  had  to  pass  were  very  numerous :  I  think  there  are  forty- eight 
to  the  Christmas  Cataracts ;  and  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  our  crew,  in 
their  present  enfeebled  and  dejected  state,  with  the  remembrance 
of  our  recent  accident  and  loss.  We  did  not  pass  some  of  the 
larger  cataracts  without  getting  the  corials  filled  with  water,  and 
we  had  twice  to  unload  in  order  to  bale.  We  halted  at  noon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  4°  46^'  N.,  which  apparently  are  the 
highest  adjacent  to  the  Berbice ;  and  I  made  a  series  of  hourly 
observations  on  the  barometer,  as  data  for  computing  the  height 
of  the  hills  and  of  the  river ;  that  of  the  latter  proved  to  be  1 60 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Feb.  It). — Accompanied  by  some  Indians,  I  left  this  morning 
early,  to  ascend  the  hills  in  the  south-west.  Our  path  led  for 
some  time  along  the  river  upwards,  until  it  turned  northerly  over 
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undulating  ground.  I  never  saw  so  great  a  variety  of  ferns 
assembled  in  such  a  small  area  as  I  found  here,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  fifteen  species^  some  very  interesting.  We  repeatedly 
crossed  a  mountain-stream,  which  meandered  through  the  gra- 
dually-rising ground,  forming  miniature  glens.  Half  an  hour's 
walk  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hill,  which  assumes  the 
form  of  a  cone.  In  ascending  we  found  many  large  fragments  of 
rock^  containing  pieces  of  rounded  quartz,  imtil  the  peak  rises 
abruptly.  We  scrambled  with  difficulty  to  the  summit.  The  sky 
was  clouded,  and  a  thick  fog  hovered  over  the  wooded  valley ;  the 
view  was,  besides,  obstructed  by  gigantic  trees ;  and  though  I  had 
mounted  one  of  the  boulders,  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
extensive  view.  The  barometer  gave  the  height  of  this  peak  828 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  higher  peak  bore  from  hence 
N.  25^  W. :  in  order  to  reach  it,  we  continued  along  the  ridge 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  we  stood  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  mountains.  A  chance  gleam  of  the  sun  occasionally  made 
its  way  through  the  thick  coat  of  clouds,  and  a  strong  easterly 
wind  dispersed  the  fog.  This  peak  formed  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  valley,  and  afforded  me  a  fine  view  over  extensive 
wood-land  towards  the  south-east.  The  next  highest  peak  bore 
north,  about  one  mile  distant^  and  was  the  hill  I  measured  while 
at  the  Cataract  Itabru.  The  valleys  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
range  of  hills,  whose  sides  are  generally  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
and  their  heights  formed  by  broken  pieces  of  rocks,  or  perpendi- 
cular walls.  Many  of  the  rocks  appeared  of  marl,  and  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  the  ridge,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
covered  with  ang^ar  and  rounded  quartz — ^pebbles  similar  to 
those  which  I  had  seen  prevbusly  at  the  savannahs  of  the  Paca- 
raima,  at  the  Carib  path,  at  the  Christmas  Cataract,  and  now  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  hill  of  the  River  Berbice,  as  far  as  I  have 
visited  it  The  boulders  which  we  found  in  such  large  quantities 
on  the  sides  of  the  south-eastern  peak  contained  fragments  of 
quartz,  sometimes  several  inches  in  diameter,  which  showed  traces 
of  transportation  or  of  long-continued  friction. 

I  remained  above  two  hours  on  this  spot.  The  barometer 
showed  that  this  peak,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  I  called 
Parish's  Peak,  was  910  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  775 
feet  above  the  River  Berbice,  which  meanders  at  its  foot.  After 
having  engraved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  "  Parish's  Peak,"  as  a 
memento  of  my  excursion,  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  pondering 
whether  it  was  probable  XhBt  this  peak  had  been  visited  before  by 
a  human  being,  I  missed  my  way,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
joining the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Veith,  the  same 
evening,  who  had  wandered  in  search  of  plants,  could  not  find 
his  way  back  till  we,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  fired  guns  every 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  which  directed  him  to  the  camp  about  nine 
o'clock. 

The  fitness  of  this  hilly  tract  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and, 
from  its  gravelly  and  clayey  nature,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  olive,  is  remarkable.  The  springy  soil  in  the  valleys  would 
produce  almost  anything,  but  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  production  of  grapes  without  much  labour  or 
expense.  What  an  area  might  here  be  claijned  from  nature,  and 
made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man  ! 

This  range  of  hills,  which  is  connected  with  the  Twasinkie  and 
Pacaraima  mountains,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as  the  old  boun- 
dary of  the  Atlantic ;  the  geological  features  might  lead  to  such  a 
supposition.  A  little  farther  north  commence  the  hillocks  of 
sand,  which  may  be  presumed  as  the  consequence  of  a  receding 
sea. 

In  lowering  one  of  the  corials  down  the  gulf,  the  rope  snapped, 
and  the  boat  was  split  against  the  rocks ;  we  were  therefore,  with 
great  labour,  obliged  to  transport  the  other  over  the  hill. 

Feb.  17. — We  arrived,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Cataract  Itabru. 

Feb.  19. — All  our  arrangements  were  completed  by  twelve 
o'clock  to-day,  and  we  left  the  last  cataract  where  danger  might  be 
apprehended  under  great  demonstrations  of  joy  from  our  Indians, 
who  appeared  to  have  received  additional  strength  in  their  sinews 
to  propel  the  corials. 

I'eb.  20. — We  arrived  this  morning  ^t  the  Waccaway  settle- 
ment, the  first  human  abode  we  had  seen  since  we  left  it,  two  months 
since,  accompanied  by  the  Chieftain  Andres  and  his  men,  who,  it 
may  be  recollected,  deserted  us  while  ascending  the  Christmas 
Cataracts.  As  might  be  expected,  none  of  those  who  deserted  us 
were  found  at  the  settlement,  which  may  be  considered  a  half- 
way house  between  the  colony  and  the  falls.  There  are  always 
strange  Indians  to  be  met  here ;  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  path 
from  the  Berbice  to  the  Dcmerara  makes  it  convenient  as  a 
resting-place.  On  the  present  occasion  we  found  Waccaways  and 
Macusies,  who  had  been  working  for  some  months  for  one  of  the 
wood-cutters :  as  fruits  of  their  labours,  each  had  a  gun  and  some 
pieces  of  calico,  which  were  pstentatiously  exhibited ;  and  they 
appeared  not  to  have  the  slightest  mistrust  of  us,  as  they  left  the 
hut  several  times  without  concealing  their  property,  though  our 
whole  crew  were  strangers  to  them. 

On  rounding  a  point  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  newly- 
gettled  piece  of  ground,  I  saw  some  woodskins,  with  Indiana^ 
approaching;  but  scarcely  had  they  observed  my  oorial^  when 
they  paddled  with  all  their  might  to  the  shore,  and  jumped  out, 
leaving  the  woodskins  and  their  cargo  to  their  fate.  I  conjec- 
tured that  they  were  some  of  the  runnaway  Waccaways.     On^ 
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of  the  woodsldns,  with  two  wcHBen,  paddled  towards  the  settle- 
ment ;  the  younger  one,  after  having  landed^  ran  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  gazelle  towards  the  woods.  We  recognized  Andres' 
wife.  He  himself  must  hare  been  in  the  woodskin :  we  saw  his 
gun  and  shot-belt  in  it.  Since  I  had  not  succeeded  in  apprehend- 
ing him^  I  did  not  feel  any  desire  to  hunt  after  the  others^  or  to 
frighten  the  wcHnen :  we  therefore  continued  our  journey. 

Fd).  21.-«*At  noon  we  arrived  at  Morocco,  at  Mr.  M'Cullum's, 
where  we  were  received  with  the  same  hospitality  we  had  expe- 
rienced during  our  ascent  of  the  river.  Everything  needful  was 
provided^  and  my  poor  Indians,  after  six  weeks'  scarcity  and 
deprivation,  were  once  more  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
an  urestricted  meal. 

Many  erf  them  were  very  much  swollen,  while  others,  and  we 
among  them,  were  so  attenuated,  that  our  acquaintances  broke 
out  in  a  cry  of  surprise ;  yet,  though  we  had  suffered  much,  all 
might  have  been  forgotten  had  we  not  had  to  bewail  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Reiss. 

On  our  return  to  Wickie  I  found  that  the  weather  was  more 
favourable  in  the  coast  regions  than  the  advanced  season  would 
have  led  me  to  expect.  I  resolved  therefore  to  undertake  a  tour 
to  the  river  Demerara,  partly  by  means  of  the  IVieranie,  a  tri- 
bntai^  of  the  Berbice,  and  partly  by  land  over  the  savannahs. 

Feb.  27. — We  started  from  Wickie  and  descended  the  river  as 
far  as  Peereboom,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Duggin,  who  showed  us 
every  attention  and  civility.  This  gentleman  has  a  wood-cutting 
establishment  on  the  Wieronie,  and  as  I  proposed  to  ascend  the 
river  as  far  as  I  could,  to  judge  of  its  fitness  for  navigation  by 
punts  and  other  river  craft,  I  thankfully  accepted  his  offer  of  a 
letter  to  his  superintendent,  to  give  me  Moses,  an  Arawaak  chief, 
as  a  guide  across  the  savannahs,  should  I  find  the  navigation  too 
intricate  to  proceed. 

Feb.  28. — We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wieronie,  which 
joins  the  Berbice  from  the  north-west,  at  a  point  where  the  river, 
flowing  to  the  north,  takes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  south-east, 
and  expands  considerably.  The  waters  of  the  Wieronie  are  very 
black,  but  perfectly  clear ;  its  width  is  about  fifty  yards,  its  depth 
twenty-seven  feet.  At  its  eastern  angle  of  junction  there  was 
formerly  a  redoubt  and  a  reformed  church,  of  which  the  remains 
are  to  be  seen.  The  minister's  house  was  on  the  river's  opposite 
side.  We  found  the  current  very  strong,  and,  as  the  river  is 
influenced  by  the  tides,  the  ebb  obliged  us  to  come-to.  There 
were  formerly  several  plantations  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  we  observed  the  remnants  of  a  wharf,  trenches,  &c. ;  and  the 
soil  appeared  to  be  very  fertile.     The  river  meanders,  and  keeps 
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an  average  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  The  savannahs  frequently 
approach  the  river ;  at  other  times  its  banks  are  margined  with 
trees  and  bush.  From  a  small  hillock  on  the  right  I  had  an  exten- 
sive view  over  the  savannahs,  which  stretch  to  the  rivers  Mdconie 
and  Mahaica,  and  a  lively  intercourse  is  carried  on  between  the 
Indians  of  these  rivers  across  the  savannahs. 

March  1. — ^The  scenery  of  the  river  became  very  interesting: 
it  expanded  occasionally  like  the  Upper  Berbice,  but  its  lake- 
like expansions  were  generally  encompassed  by  higher  land,  and 
studded  with  little  islands,  on  which  were  numbers  of  the  majes- 
tic eta  tree.  Its  lofty  stem  supports  numerous  fan-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  gigantic  cluster  of  almost  round  seeds  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  marked  like  the  cone  of  a  pine. 

A  path  leads  from  one  of  these  inlets,  called  Catacabura^  across 
the  savannahs  to  the  river  Demerara,  but  as  I  had  no  guide  I 
preferred  to  proceed  to  Yucabura,  9  miles  farther  north,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  promised  guide.  The  river  becomes  shallow  wher- 
ever it  expands ;  and  though  it  is  scarcely  in  such  places  more 
than  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  punts  loaded  with  wood  navigate 
it  freely.  I  found  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the  corial 
here,  and  to  proceed  on  foot  over  the  savannahs. 

March  2. — With  Moses  as  guide,  we  commenced  our  pedes- 
trian excursion.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  young  Ara- 
waak,  not  half  his  age,  whom  he  burdened  with  his  share  of 
the  baggage.  We  followed,  for  about  three  miles,  the  river's 
com^e  from  the  south-west,  through  woods  which  border  its 
banks.  The  rich  vegetable  soil  was  here  several  feet  in  depth, 
and  elastic  to  the  step.  On  issuing  from  the  wood  we  entered 
a  tract  of  bushes  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  which,  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  vegetation  of  these  tracts,  would  cause  surprise 
at  its  luxuriance  in  a  loose  sandy  soil,  as  white  and  sterile  appa- 
rently as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  The  fact  is,  that  in  di^^ing 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sand  is  mixed  at  a  certain  depth  with 
rich  mould.  Nevertheless  the  Flora  is  quite  peculiar,  and  the 
flowers  of  these  bushes  distinguished  by  their  fragrance.  The 
Arawaak  Indian  names  these  spots  of  undergrowth  Moro,  They 
are  the  transition  from  the  wood  to  the  naked  savannah,  whic^ 
we  entered  shortly  after.  I  was  here  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
the  savannah  alternate  with  woodland  and  hillocks ;  the  prospect 
was  therefore  by  no  means  so  monotonous  as  in  the  savannahs  of 
the  Pacaraima  mountains.  Passed  a  small  brook,  called  the 
Catchie-cabura,  which  meanders  as  a  sprightly  streamlet  in  a 
north-west  direction  through  the  wood  towards  the  \^eronie. 
After  we  had  refreshed  ourselves  we  continued  our  journey, 
exchanging  the  hot  savannah  for  the  shady  forest.  The  eye  was 
never  wearied  by  monotony ;  occasionally  it  swept  over  the  plain 
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to  the  dense  forest  which  bounded  the  prospect  to  the  west^  or  it 
was  arrested  by  a  ridge  of  coppice  wood,  over  which  towered  the 
eta>  with  its  fan-shaped  head/  and  marked  the  track  of  a  rivulet. 
On  our  right  the  course  of  the  Wieronie  was  distinctly  indicated  by 
the  number  of  eta  trees.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  us,  and  I  profited  by  the  opportunity 
to  ascertain  its  course  by  compass  bearings.  On  the  edge  of  a 
wood  we  passed  some  huts  abandoned,  as  we  were  told,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  an  Indian  in  a  quarrel. 

After  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  we  halted  for  the  night  at 
some  huts  tenantless  except  by  chigoes,  which  swarmed.  A 
meridian  altitude  of  Canopus  gave  me  5^  40'  SO"  N.  as  our 
latitude. 

March  3, — At  an  early  hour  we  crossed  the  brook  Aroma, 
which  flowed  to  the  W.N.W.,  through  a  narrow  glen  about  forty 
feet  deep,  apparently  effected  by  the  gradual  action  of  the  stream. 
This  was  also  characteristic  of  all  the  running  waters  we  passed 
here.  On  emerging  from  a  wood  we  saw  some  Indian  huts  before 
us — they  were  abandoned;  our  guide  recollected  however  the 
former  provision  fields,  and  off  started  the  whole  train  to  cut 
sugar  canes.  After  nearly  an  hour's  delay  they  returned  almost 
loaded  with  canes  and  pine  apples.  Our  mardi  continued  across 
savannahs  and  through  woods.  At  ten  we  arrived  at  the  brook 
Yawarie,  with  light  brown  water.  It  here  flows  north  and  joins 
the  Wieronie  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where  we  crossed 
the  former.  We  ascended  a  hill  of  about  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  continued  our  march  along  its  brow  for  two  miles,  in  a 
south-west  direction;  at  its  western  base  flows  the  Wieronie. 
On  descending  we  had  to  wade  through  a  swamp  before  we 
reached  that  river,  which  here  was  almost  darker  than  at  its 
mouth,  but  scarcely  more  than  eight  yards  wide  and  nine  feet 
deep,  with  a  stroi^  current.  Arrived  at  the  opposite  bank,  we 
had  again  to  wade  through  a  swamp  :  we  often  sunk  up  to  our 
waist  in  the  mud,  and  were  really  rejoiced  when  we  reached 
rising  ground.  We  stopped  at  five  p.m.,  fatigued  by  our  march, 
and  drenched  by  torrents  of  rain,  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where 
were  some  temporary  huts  a  few  steps  from  the  brook  Elissa, 
also  flowing  to  the  northward. 

March  4. — We  resumed  our  course  through  the  woods :  it  was 
now  mostly  west ;  the  stream  Wctnnoka,  with  black  waters,  was 
almost  as  large  as  the  Wieronie,  where  we  crossed  it.  The  soil 
chiefly  fertile  woodland ;  the  trees  consisted  of  tedermas,  wamara, 
kakerally,  manaribally,  kakerabally,  pourouch,  or  bullet-tree,  &c. 
&c.  The  weather  was  not  more  favourable  than  the  preceding 
day,  and  several  swamps  which  we  had  to  cross  by  no  means 
assisted  to  make  our  journey  agreeable.  It  is  difficult  walking 
through  one  of  these  swamps ;  they  are  generally  overgrown  with 
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tbe  manicole  palm^  and  a0  iK>on  as  some  substantial  soil  bas  col- 
lected around  their  base  that  graceful  tree  appears  to  rise  from  a 
hillock.  If  the  trareller  succeed  in  stepping  from  one  of  these 
hillocks  to  the  next  he  is  sure  to  sink  Hot  much  abore  his  ancles  in 
the  black  mud ;  but^  should  he  miss  his  mark^  he  may  prepare 
himself  to  sink  to  his  waist  in  the  boggy  ground,  whence  he  rises, 
not  as  a  swan,  unless  it  be  like  that  once  rata  cms,  the  black 
swan.  We  passed  several  brooks  flowing  to  the  north,  very 
likely  tributaries  to  the  Maiccme  and  MahaiccL,  on  the  sea  coast. 
At  one  o^clock,  having  previously  followed  the  ridge  of  a 
hillock  about  fifty  feet  high,  we  descended  and  crossed  the  Alk- 
saro,  a  brook  with  white  water,  and  the  first  which  flows  in  a 
southern  direction,  or  contrary  to  those  we  had  previously  passed. 
We  again  ascended  a  steep  hillock,  higher  than  any  we  had 
hitherto  seen  (perhaps  eighty  feet),  then  crossed  two  streamlets, 
also  flowing  to  the  southward,  and  came  upon  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  timber  path.* 

An  hour  afterwards  we  passed  some  new  fields,  planted  with 
cassada,  pimipkins,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  Indian.  The  path  descended  from  here  gradually,  but  I 
should  say  that  these  fields  were  upwards  of  200  feet  above  the 
Demerara  river.  On  issuing  from  the  wood  we  were  at  an  aban-^ 
doned  settlement,  and  in  sight  of  the  river  Demerara,  which  we 
hailed  with  delight.  It  is  here  dark  coloured,  and  very  different 
in  appearance  from  the  muddy  river  it  presents  at  George  Town. 
We  reached  its  banks  at  a  place  called  Ajackwa,  and  then  fol- 
lowed its  course  northward  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
arrived  at  3.  45,  at  the  Post  Seba,  where  Mr.  Spencer,  the  post- 
holder,  gave  us  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

We  crossed  the  Wieronie  in  lat.  5°  39i'  and  long.  58**  3'  W., 
from  whence  it  appeared  to  take  a  far  southern  direction ;  the 
direct  distance  from  that  point  to  the  river  Demerara  is  therefore 
about  21^  miles;  f  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 

*  Wooden  rollers,  laid  down  at  certain  distances,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
timber  to  the  river. 

f  The  direct  distance  between  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Demerara,  that  is  fieom  tbs 
junction  of  the  Wieronie  and  Berbice  to  the  Post  Seba  on  the  Demerara,  almost  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  is  about  fifty-two  miles,  viz. — thirty  to  the  point 
where  the  Indian  path  crosses  the  Wieronie^and  twenty-two  thence  to  the  Demerara. 
The  former  part  may  be  likened  to  the  string  of  a  bow,  or  the  chord  of  an  are  of  sixty 
miles,  described  by  the  river  Wieronie  meandering  to  the  northward^  through  the 
savannahs;  and  to  judge  from  its  numerous  sweeps,  inlets,  and  occasional  swamps, 
the  rise  of  the  ground  between  these  two  rivers  can  be  very  trifling.  The  cause  of  its 
rapid  current  must  be  looked  for  nearer  its  source  in  the  south.  Frcnn  the  Wieronie  to 
the  westward  the  ground  appears  to  rise  tiU  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  river  De- 
merara, where,  judging  from  the  opposite  course,  (north  and  south)  of  the  streamlets 
(whose  outlets  we  do  not  know,  unless  they  reach  the  coast),  it  may  be  presumed  is 
the  watershed  or  line  of  separation  of  waters  flowing  to  the  Demerara  and  the  Berlnoe. 
It  is  possible  that  tliis  line  may  be  only^  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  spot 
where  the  Wieronie  was  crossed,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Tet  this  is  not  the 
highest  ground  between  the  two  river*,  which  appears  to  reach  200  feet  at  the  ^stance 
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VFieronie  is  ample  enough  to  be  rendered  navigable  for  canoes 
and  punts  to  the  point  where  we  crossed  it :  the  trees  which  have 
fallen  across  it  need  only  to  be  removed  to  make  it  already  navi- 
gable for  corials  and  light  canoes.  The  whole  distance  which  we 
had  walked,  according  to  the  circuitous  road  which  we  had  been 
led  from  the  brook  Yucabura,  amounted  to  fifty  miles.  The 
savannahs  which  we  had  traversed  are  plentifully  watered  by 
beautiful  streams,  tributaries  to  the  Wieronie  and  Berbice,  and 
abound  in  wholesome  and  nutritious  grasses.  They  are  there- 
fore particularly  qualified  for  the  grazing  ground  of  many  thou- 
sand heads  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  favourable  circumstance 
that  these  savannahs  are  so  well  watered  and  interspersed  by  wood- 
land, to  afford  shade,  enhances  their  value,  and  if  an  experiment 
is  required  whether  the  grass  be  wholesome,  we  need  only  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Duggin,  who  has  lately  begun  to  raise  cattle,  and  is  highly 
satisfied  with  the  results. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  circumstances  would  permit  it,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  great  fall  of  the  river  Demerara.  I  had  heard 
much  of  it,  and  was  anxious  to  make  a  comparison  with  those  I 
had  passed  in  the  Essequibo,  Corentyn,  and  Berbice.  The  wea- 
ther was  unfavourable,  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  executing  my 
design.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hebberd,  I  was  pro- 
vided with  a  batteau,  or  built  canoe,  and  I  left  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  at  Seba.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  the  great 
Arawaak  chief  Simon,  as  a  guide,  and  he  performed  most  faith- 
fully and  attentively  his  duty.  A  relation  of  this  excursion  is( 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  report ;  suflBce  it  to  say,  we  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  March  at  the  great  fall,  and  I  lost  no  time  visiting  it 
next  morning.  I  was  disappointed ;  it  has  neither  the  grandeur 
nor  the  volume  of  water  of  Wilham  the  Fourth's  Cataract  on  the 
Essequibo,  and  can  by  no  means  measure  itself  with  Smyth's  Cata- 
ract in  the  Corentyn.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  it 
might  have  opposed  to  me,  in  case  I  wished  to  pass  it  with  my 
corials,  I  can  certify  that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to 
transport  baggage  and  corials  over,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  at 
the  Cataract  Itabrfi.  At  the  great  fall  (as  it  is  called,  par  excel- 
lence)  of  the  Demerara,  the  road  has  been  cleared  and  the  neces- 

of  only  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Demerara.  Thus  the  Berbice 
forms  the  natural  drain  of  a  countrj  extending  thirty-fi?e  or  perhaps  fortj-fire 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  upwards  of  thirty  miles  (by  the  Wickie)  to  the  eastward, 
or  nearlv  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Corentyn  and  to  the  Demerara,  neither  of 
which,  during  thit  part  of  its  course,  receives  a  tributary  of  any  importance.  What  a 
noble  tract  of  fertile  country  do  these  savannahs  offer  to  the  colonist ;  land  rich  in 
all  the  luxuriance  of  a  virgin  soil  and  a  tropical  sun,  and  offering  every  facility  of 
communication  that  can  be  desired !  It  ma^  be  noticed  that  the  shortest  distance 
hereabouts  between  the  Demerara  and  Berbice  woiUd  be  an  E.S.E.  Kne  from  the 
Post  Seba  to  the  western  bend  of  the  Berbice,  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Wickie^ 
about  forty-seven  miles,  and  this  line  continued  for  forty-seven  miles  further  would 
cut  the  river  Corentyn  close  to  the  post  of  Ore&la. — £i>. 
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sary  rollers  are  laid  by  Indians^  who  have  transported  their  corials 
and  woodskins  over ;  while  in  every  instance  where  such  a  trans- 
sport  became  necessary  in  the  river  Berbice  we  had  to  make  the 
preparations  ourselves ;  and  with  regard  to  our  difficulties  at  the 
Christmas  Cataracts^  they  far^  far  out-balanced  those  which  the 
great  fall  could  have  opposed  to  us. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  upper  river  Demerara  the  greatest 
scarcity  was  prevailing :  in  consequence  of  severe  rains  the  cas- 
sada  roots  rotted  in  the  ground,  and,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  stan^ation,  they  had  to  resort  to  the  seeds  of  the  green- 
heart  tree,  which  contains  a  substance  as  bitter  as  quinine.  The 
seeds  were  grated  and  put  in  fresh  water,  and  a  matter  precipi- 
tates similar  in  appearance  to  starch :  it  is  repeatedly  washed  to 
lessen  its  bitterness,  which  it  never  loses  entirely :  it  is  then  mixed 
with  rotten  wood  pounded  previously  and  sifted,  and  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power,  mix  a  little  cassada  flour  to  it.  This  substitute 
for  bread  is  not  only  quite  black  but  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and 
cannot  be  wholesome. 

We  returned  now  to  Seba,  which  we  left  on  the  7th  of  March, 
after  having  rested  a  day.  We  retraced  our  steps  towards  the 
Wieronie ;  but  after  we  had  crossed  that  river  we  took  a  different 
path,  to  pay  our  promised  visit  to  the  Indian  settlement,  and  to 
buy  cassada  bread.  The  settlement  was  larger  than  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Arawaak  villages  I  had  seen  along  the  river  Berbice. 
It  might  consist  of  about  sixty  people  in  ten  huts.  After  the 
Indians  in  my  train  had  taken  place,  the  chief  of  the  settlement 
came  forward  and  said  three  short  sentences  to  him  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  first  among  my  crew.  Those  sentences  expressed, 
in  an  increased  ratio,  his  welcome,  and  are,  literally  translated, 
''  Sit  down,  sit  well  down,  sit  very  well  down."  The  man  thus 
addressed,  said  to  each  sentence,  "  wang  ;'*  *'  I  thank  you."  He 
went  then  to  the  next  guest,  and  so  in  rotation,  until  all  had  received 
his  welcome.  Then  came  his  sons  and  all  the  men  of  the  settle- 
ment, one  by  one,  and  repeated  the  same.  The  whole  ceremony 
lasted  upwards  of  half  an  hour :  I  was  excluded  from  the  wel- 
come. As  soon  as  we  had  procured  the  supply  of  bread  we  left 
the  settlement,  accompanied  by  two  young  men  which  I  had  hired 
to  carry  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Wieronie.  We  slept  that  night  in 
an  open  savannah,  drenched  by  the  rain,  and  arrived  in  a  similar 
state  next  day  (March  13)  at  Yucabura,  where  we  had  left  our 
corials  :  tedious  as  our  ascent  of  the  Wieronie  had  been,  the  cur- 
rent now  bore  us  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  we  made  in  seven 
hours  thirty-four  miles.  On  our  ascent  we  had  found  the  current 
to  run  from  four  to  five  knots.  We  landed  on  the  15th  at  Wickie, 
where  we  found  those  whom  we  had  left  behind  in  perfect  health 
and  all  recovered  from  their  late  fatigues  and  deprivations. 

One  other  pedestrian  excursion  offered  itself;  I  was  anxious  to 
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visit  the  Corentjnby  means  of  the  Wickie  and  Canje;  and  at 
many  of  my  Indians^  £ix)m  Oredla  and  its  neighbourhood^  had  their 
wives  and  children  with  them,  which  it  would  have  proved  incon- 
venient to  take  to  New  Amsterdam,  I  resolved  to  accompany  the 
supernumeraries  to  their  home:  this  would  at  the  same  time 
enable  them  to  send  corials  on  their  arrival  for  their  husbands,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Corentyn,  to  await  their  return.  We  entered, 
therefore,  the  river  Wickie  on  the  20th,  where  it  is  about  forty 
yards  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep,  and  continued  upwards  in  a  S.£. 
direction :  its  waters  are  whitish  and  turbulent ;  in  other  respects 
it  resembles  much  the  Wieronie,  as  well  with  regard  to  scenery 
as  in  soil.  Numerous  orchideous  plants  were  seen  attached  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  which  overhung  the  river ;  and  the  curious  Cory- 
anthus,  the  yellow  Oncidium  Qongora,  and  others,  were  in  blos- 
som, and  distributed  a  delightful  fragrance.  One  was  remarkable, 
in  consequence  of  its  growing  on  the  lofty  stem  of  the  eta  palms^ 
and  its  narrow  pendulous  leaves  were  from  six  to  seven  feet  long. 

We  arrived  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  brook 
Pototo,  which  joins  from  the  N.E.,  and  whose  course  we  followed, 
as  we  understood  that  a  short  distance  from  its  embouchure  some 
Arawaaks  were  Uving.  The  Pototo  resembles  an  Itabti  (the 
Arawaak  term  for  the  lake-like  expansions  of  their  rivers).  It 
spreads  about  400  to  500  yards,  and  is  partly  covered  with  rushes 
and  other  water  plants. 

We  ascended  the  river  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  we 
halted  at  the  landing-place  of  the  Arawaak  settlement  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  shortly  after  received  a  visit  from  some  of  the 
men :  they  were  very  friendly,  and  informed  us  that  the  nearest 
path  led  from  their  settlement  to  the  Canje  and  Corentyn :  there 
was  another  higher  up,  but  it  was  not  more  frequented,  as  the 
Indians  who  lived  there  formerly  had  removed.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  engage  one  as  guide  to  accompany  us  next  morning. 

March  21. — I  was  astonished  to  see  with  what  burdens  the 
women,  who  were  now  returning  to  their  home,  had  loaded  them- 
selves. They  had  carried  on  a  lively  barter  with  such  articles  as 
they  had  received  from  me  in  part  of  their  payment,  and  calcu- 
lated on  a  second  profit  on  those  which  they  had  procured  in 
return.  The  savannahs  which  we  traversed  resembled  those  be- 
tween the  Wieronie  and  Demerara.  They  appeared  to  be  more 
wooded,  and  possessed  more  slopes.  After  crossing  the  stream 
Turi-cabura,  we  ascended  a  hillock  about  eighty  feet  high,  whence 
was  a  beautiful  view.  We  crossed  a  brook  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent and  black  water,  and  on  emei^png  from  the  wood  found  our- 
selves on  the  border  of  an  extensive  swamp,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  we  observed  several  Indian  huts.  It  was  provoking  to  find 
that  we  must  cross  the  swamp,  rendered  so  much  the  more  di£5- 
cult,  owing  to  the  rushes  and  grasses  having  been  lately  burnt  to 
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the  ground.     Here-  were  only  font  huts :   wo  bought  half  an 
Apuje,  or  lesser  Peccarj,  which  the  owner  had  just  shot 

March  22. — Continued  our  route.  An  hour's  walk  through 
the  dense  wood,  abounding  in  useful  timber  trees,  chiefly  bullet- 
wood  and  wallaba,  brought  us  to  the  small  setdement  of  Ara- 
waaks  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer  Canje ;  it  had  been  only  lately 
established.  We  found  the  chief  occupied  in  making  baskets 
from  the  slender  branches  of  a  species  of  Bignonia :  when  he  rose 
he  presented  a  frightful  picture  from  dropsy.  He,  however, 
offered  his  services  to  accompany  us  to  the  Corentyn,  as  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  track.  Unfortunately  my  plan  of 
accompanying  the  Indians  thither  was  frustrated  by  a  severe  attack 
of  rheimiatism. 

The  Canje  is  here  about  thirty-five  yards  wide,  the  water  dark- 
coloured,  and  its  current  rapid,  perhaps  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  The  party  of  Indians  embarked  next  morning 
in  three  small  corials.  Their  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  Ikuruwa,  where  the  post-holder  of  the  Canje  has  his 
residence,  is  accomplished  in  one  day :  they  follow  the  course  of 
the  Ikuruwa  upwards  to  the  Brae,  or  broad  water,  a  small  lake 
through  which  the  Ikuruwa  flows,  and  from  thence  the  path  leads 
over  savannahs  to  Oredla,  the  distance  being  about  twelve  miles.* 

With  great  exertions  I  returned  to  the  settlement  of  Pototo  next 
day,  and  the  following  day  to  Wickie,  which  we  ultimately  left  on 
March  25.  It  was  Easter-eve,  and  on  our  arrival  we  found  Mr. 
Duggin*8  house  filled  with  Indians,  who,  dressed  in  their  best 
attire,  amused  themselves  in  dancing.  What  a  display  of  beads 
of  all  sizes  and  colours !  The  men  had  all  new  Cainisaros,  or 
Hiatos,  fringed  with  different  coloured  cotton  hangings ;  and  divers 
figures  cut  out  of  white  linen,  intended  to  represent  tigers,  &c., 
were  fixed  to  the  caps.  Their  chief,  Jandje,  was  one  of  the 
mixed  race,  who  formerly  possessed  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  Indians  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  could  at  a  short  notice  as- 
semble from  200  to  300  armed  Indians,  and  his  will  was  undisputed 
law.  He  used  to  drill  his  Indians  regularly :  he  himself,  on  occa- 
sions where  a  display  was  to  take  place,  appeared,  dressed  out  in 
a  costly  uniform,  with  sword  in  hand ;  a  present,  I  understood,  from 
the  late  Governor  Baird.  His  power  was  arbitrary,  and  he  alone 
settled  every  dispute  on  the  spot :  the  culprit  was  generally  tied 
to  a  tree  and  soundly  flogged.  However,  he  protected  the  Indi- 
ans against  the  imposition  of  the  settlers  who  employed  them,  and 
thus  preserved  his  sway.  He  himself  worked  very  hard,  but 
naturally  for  high  wages,  which  were  gladly  given  to  him,  in  order 
to  secure  his  influence  in  procuring  Indian  labourers.     Since  the 

*  The  direct  distance  from  Wickie,  on  the  Berbice,  to  this  point  of  the  Caiij«^  ii 
ahoat  twenty-two  miles.  The  Canje  hence  pursues  its  course  to  the  northw«rd|  and 
fidlsinto  the  Berbice  immedifttely  to  the  north  of  New  Amsterdam. — £d. 
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colony  has  stopped  the  presents^  which  were  formerly  given  to  the 
Indians^  he  has  retired^  and  contents  himself  with  superintending 
the  affairs  of  his  own  relations^  and  those  who  are  under  him^  at 
his  settlement^  which^  for  neatness  and  comfqrt^  surpasses  any 
I  hare  ever  seen  before,  and  vies  with  that  of  many  of  the  settlers. 
In  his  own  settlement  he  acts  as  supreme  •  nothing  must  be  done 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  He  is  noted  for  his  gallantry, 
and  indulges  in  polygamy  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe.  He  has 
lately  taken  unto  himself  a  young  bride,  distinguished  for  her 
Indian  charms,  and  who  on  the  present  occasion  was  dressed  as  a 
European :  she  was  certainly  handsome ;  the  chief  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  her.  His  feats  of  valour  and  villainy,  when  intent  on 
re-stocking  his  harem,  are  the  topics  of  conversation  for  the  country. 

March  28. — We  bade  adieu  to  Mr.  Duggin;  and  having 
selected  a  guide  among  Jandje's  subjects,  to  inform  me  of  the 
names  of  streams  and  waters  in  our  descent  of  the  Berbice  from 
the  Wieronie  to  the  coast,  we  set  out,  our  progress  being  regulated 
by  the  tides.  I  was  anxious  to  procure  as  accurate  a  survey 
of  the  lower  river  Berbice  as  circumstances  and  time  would  permit 
me.  I  used  with  great  advantage  the  well-known  method  of  surveying 
by  measuring  distances  by  sound,  which,  by  comparison,  I  found 
sufficiently  accurate,  and  I  have  thus  procured  a  number  of  data 
which,  checked  by  astronomical  observations,  may  prove  useful 
for  the  construction  of  a  topographical  map  of  the  river  on  a  large 
scale. 

On  our  descent  we  visited  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Nassau  and 
Old  Amsterdam,  the  former  capital  of  Berbice :  the  streets  of  the 
latter  are  yet  to  be  traced  by  brick  pavements  :  there  is  little  to 
be  seen  of  the  fortifications,  which  are  covered  with  bush  and 
grass,  and  we  did  not  feel  very  anxious  to  enter  into  a  close  in- 
vestigation, as  we  had  be^n  warned  to  beware  of  Labari,  and  other 
poisonous  snakes,  which  frequent  the  old  walls.  As  a  monument 
of  its  former  wealth,  a  single  dwelling  of  a  rich  proprietor  rises 
alone  out  of  the  present  surrounding  wilderness — ere  long  itself 
to  be  numbered  among  the  ruins  around.  The  glazed  and 
richly-ornamented  windows  are  shattered  in,  and  the  name  oiBuse, 
which  in  ornamental  letters  and  flourishes  decorates  the  entrance, 
will  doubtless  soon  be  obliterated. 

Match  30. — At  the  plantation  Mara,  on  the  river's  right,  or 
eastern  bank,  I  measured  a  base-line  to  determine  the  width,  and 
found  it  886  yards  wide  at  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
sea ;  its  average  depth  from  three  to  four  fathoms ;  the  current 
four  knots  an  hour.  We  reached  the  plantation  Rossfield,  on 
the  left  bank,  that  night,  and  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie :  it  is  in  lat.  6°  Icy  N.  long.  57^  26J'  W. 

March  S\, — After  an  absence  of  four  months  and  several  days, 
we  arrived  this  afternoon  at  New  Amsterdam.     The  crowd  of 
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feelings  which  oppressed  my  heart  at  my  return  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  I  set  out.  On  reviewing  the  events 
which  had  occurred  since  the  bow  of  my  corial  was  turned  in  the 
contrary  direction — not  to  mention  the  rainy  weather,  want  of  pro- 
visions^ and  the  pliysical  obstacles  that  opposed  our  further  pro- 
gress— I  could  not  but  feel  that  we  were  returning  without  one  of 
our  companions;  and  however  conscious  that  on  all  occasions  I  had 
fully  done  my  duty^  and  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  still  the 
remembrance  of  the  loss  of  one  who  had  shared  all  our  perils  and 
privations  could  not  but  throw  a  damp  over  the  gratification  that 
we  naturally  felt  on  returning  from  the  solitudes  of  savage  life  to 
the  abode  of  civilized  man. 


Among  other  collections  in  natural  history  made  during  these 
two  expeditions  into  the  interior,  58  specimens  of  birds  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Corentyn  have  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum; 
400  other  specimens,  collected  on  the  Berbice,  have  unfortunately 
been  lost  on  board  a  vessel  during  the  late  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Also  a  collection  of  about  8000  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
consisting  of  nearly  400  species,  among  which  are  several  kinds 
of  Lacis,  the  rare  genus  Cleistes  of  Richard,  the  Mora  and 
Greenheart  trees,  of  which  so  little  has  hitherto  been  known,  a 
species  of  that  singular  genu  BaUmophora,  and  many  other 
curious  plants. 

But  the  most  striking  object  discovered  in  the  v^^table  king- 
dom is  a  gigantic  water  lily,  with  leaves  six  feet,  and  fragrant 
flowers  fifteen  inches,  in  diameter,  which,  at  the  vnsh  of  Mr. 
Schomburgk,  and  with  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  has 
been  dedicated  to  our  Sovereign  under  the  name  of 

Victoria  Regia. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  plant  called  Euryale 
Amazonicahy  Poppig,  who  met  with  it  on  the  river  Amazons;  but 
it  is  a  distinct  genus  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  lindley,  who  has 
printed  for  private  distribution  a  short  account  of  it,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

[By  the  latest  accounts  from  Mr.  Schomburgk,  dated  Deme- 
rara,  Sept.  12,  1837,  we  learn  that  he  had  happily  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  was  again  to  start  on  the  following 
day  for  William  IV.'s  Cataract  on  the  Essequibo,  in  3°  14'  N. 
lat.,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  that  river  to  its  sources^  and 
then  to  continue  the  examination  of  the  range  of  mountains  called 
the  Sierra  Acaray,  believed  to  be  the  line  of  separation,  in  this 
part  of  South  America,  between  the  basins  of  the  Essequibo  and 
the  Amazons. 
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I. — Coleccion  de  Obras  y  Documentos  relatioos  a  la  Historia  An- 
tigua y  Modema  de  las  Provincials  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  ilus- 
trados  con  notas  y  disertaciones.  Por  Pedro  de  Angelis.  (4 
tomos  folio.)  Buenos  Aires,  1BS6.  Communicated  by  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish,  F.R.S. 

The  Gec^^phical  Society  has  received,  through  the  kindness 
of  Senor  de  Angelis,  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  valuable  work, 
the  first  attempt,  we  believe,  as  yet  made,  under  any  of  the  ne  w 
governments  of  South  America,  to  collect  and  bring  before  the 
world  some  of  the  many  original  records  existing  in  their  public 
archives,  illustrative  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  those  parts,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  mother 
country  so  carefully  to  hide  from  public  view.  The  project 
of  extending  the  southern  frontier  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  expeditions  undertaken  with  the  object  of  driving 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Rio  Negro,  appear  to  have  led  to  a 
search  for  such  information  as  in  former  periods  was  collected ; 
and  not  only  were  many  valuable  papers  thus  brought  to  light 
relative  to  the  Pampas,  and  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia 
explored  and  partially  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  last  century, 
but  a  mass  of  others  of  the  highest  interest,  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  original  discovery  and  subsequent  exploration  of  a 
great  portion  of  those  widely-spread  regions  formerly  comprised 
under  the  government  of  the  Viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
reaching  from  Patagonia  to  Peru.  Senor  de  Angelis  was  fortu- 
nately able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  materials ;  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  present  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  under- 
took to  publish  them ;  no  slight  task  in  a  country  where  all  the 
materiet  of  the  press — ^types,  paper,  and  printers,  are  imported 
from  Europe,  vastly  enhancing  its  expense.  To  meet  this^  the 
work  has  been  brought  out  in  monthly  numbers ;  and  as,  in  the 
course  of  its  publication,  the  editor  has  received  many  additions 
to  his  original  collection,  there  is  a  want  of  order  as  to  subject 
and  date  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  which  is  inconvenient 
in  a  work  of  reference.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  un- 
avoidable, and  is  easy  of  correction,  if  the  work  should  reach  a 
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second  edition.  To  the  South  Americans,  as  to  us,  the  greater 
part  of  the  documents  now  published  are  equally  new,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  them  in  their  appearance  may  be  inferred  from 
a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred  native  subscribers  annexed  to  the 
first  volume. 

Our  limited  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  brief  notices  of  the 
several  papers  in  this  very  interesting  collection ;  but  we  can 
safely  assure  our  readers  that  a  reference  to  the  voliunes  them- 
selves, now  in  the  library,  will  repay  a  careful  examination  of 
their  contents.  To  geographers  especially,  many  of  them  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  first  importance. 

In  the  order  of  publication,  the  first  paper  In  the  collection  is, 

1.  La  Araeniina^  or  History  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  PiatOj 
from  the  discovery  of  that  river  by  Solis,  Written  in  the  year 
1612.     By  Don  Rui  Diaz  de  Guzman. 

This  is  one  of  the  early  chronicles  of  the  Conquistadores.  The 
writer,  a  gallant  and  enthusiastic  adventurer,  allied  to  the  noble 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  appears  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  narrative 
of  events  in  which  he  was  an  actor  himself,  and  some  of  his  near- 
est relatives  had  played  a  conspicuous  part :  though  never  before 
published,  several  manuscript  copies  of  it  had  got  into  circulation, 
one  of  which  was  lent  to  Dr.  Southey,  who  used  it  in  his  history 
of  Brazil :  Azara  speaks  of  it  also,  and  in  terms  of  the  highest 

5 raise  ;  esteeming  it  a  better  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the 
ominion  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts  than  any  other  work  he 
had  met  with.  It  now  appears  with  the  advantage  of  an  exten- 
sive and  well-arranged  collection  of  notes  by  the  learned  editor, 
which  greatly  adds  to  its  value. 

Though  the  author  professes  to  give  a  description  of  countries 
for  the  first  time  explored  by  Europeans,  his  geographical  data 
are  of  course  not  to  be  compared  with  those  we  now  possess. 
His  principal  object  seems  to  have  been  to  record,  as  he  says  in 
his  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  "  the  valiant  deeds 
of  those  brave  Spaniards  who  undertook  the  discovery,  and  the 
conquest,  and  the  peopling  of  those  parts,  in  the  course  of  which 
(he  adds)  there  happened  many  things  worthy  to  be  remembered ;" 
and  truly  his  account  of  the  extraordinary  perseverance  and  con- 
tempt of  every  danger  and  difficulty  which  so  strikingly  animated 
the  first  discoverers  of  those  countries  cannot  but  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  every  reader.  Amongst  them  were  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who,  imbued  with  the  true  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  appear,  like  brave  knights-errant,  to  have 
sought  for  dangers  only  to  overcome  them.  The  boldness  with 
which  the  new  countries  were  explored  and  taken  possession  of  is 
marvellous ;  considering  that  the  natives  of  those  regions  were 
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not  like  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru^  but  a  warlike  race 
who  defended  themselves  against  the  invaders  with  an  obstinate 
courage  which  often  baffled  the  best  laid  plans  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  led  to  the  slaughter  of  many  of  their  most  notable  captains. 
Speaking  of  these  Indians  the  editor  says — 

'  They  were  all  sprung  from  the  same  stock — ^that  of  the  Guaranls — 
a  nation  whose  origin,  customs,  language,  and  numerous  offsets,  would 
alone  furnish  copious  materials  for  a  work  greatly  wanted  in  the  history 
of  America.  They  reached  from  the  southern  Atlantic  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  following  the  courses  of  the  many  great 
rivers  and  of  their  numerous  ramifications  which  intersect  all  that  vast 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  Timbus,  the  Agaces,  the  Caracaras,  the  Pay- 
aguas,  were  all  from  this  same  stock,  whose  language  was  spoken  alike 
by  the  Carios  and  Arachanes  in  Brazil,  and  by  the  Chiquitos  and 
Cbiriguanos  in  Peru.  Every  grade  of  barbarism,  from  the  savage  state 
to  the  first  dawnings  of  civilization,  were  to  be  traced  among  the  various 
tribes  of  this  large  family,  which  wandered  to  and  fro,  subject  to  no 
general  law  or  direction.  Anthropophagi  in  some  places,  and  husband- 
men in  others,  they  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  authority  of  their  Ca- 
ciques, and  to  the  dictation  of  their  Divmers  or  Jugglers.  The  extent 
of  their  religion  was  comprised  in  the  two  names  of  a  good  and  evil 
spirit,  Twpa,  the  translation  of  which  is,  Ah^  who  art  thou  ?  and  Anang, 
the  Persecutor  of  souls.  Of  these  Anang,  the  bad  spirit,  was  by  far 
the  object  of  most  veneration,  and  in  propitiating  him  it  was  that  the 
influence  of  the  Diviners  was  principally  exercised. 

They  had  a  confused  tradition  of  a  great  deluge  which  destroyed  all 
their  nation,  except  two  individuals,  who  saved  themselves  by  climbing 
a  lof^  palm  tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which  they  subsisted  till  the  waters 
subsided. 

Their  government  was  vested  in  an  hereditary  Cacique  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  an  elective  dictatorship  in  war:  in  both  cases  they  yielded 
a  blind  obedience  to  their  chiefs,  however  despotic.  The  authority  of 
the  parent  over  his  children  was  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Cacique ; 
mamages  were  as  easily  broken  as  made !  Their  diversions  consisted 
enthrely  in  dancing  and  drunkenness :  they  began  with  shouts,  and  ended 
with  blood :  their  chosen  beverage  was  a  fermented  liquor,  made  from 
maize  or  honey,  and  of  this  they  drank  till  they  fell  down  in  a  state  of 
madness :  at  such  times  they  seized  their  darts,  and  aimed  deadly  blows 
at  their  best  friends  and  companions.  Tbey  can  hardly  be  described  as 
a  nomadic  people ;  but  yet  they  had,  if  their  traditions  are  to  be  cre- 
dited, undertaken  distant  conquests ;  embarking  on  the  rivers  in  their 
canoes,  and  without  other  arms  than  their  bows  and  clubs.  They 
boasted  of  having  never  submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  when  they 
bowed  their  necks  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  under  the  delusion 
that  they  were  treating  with  allies,  not  foreseeing  that  they  were  to  be 
made  slaves  oV 

Such  were  the  Guaranfs  in  those  times.  Their  language  is  still 
spoken  by  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  western  frontiers  of 
Brazil,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  Parana  to  the  Marafion. 
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The  Jesuits  published  a  grammar  and  dicUonarj  of  it^  which 
were  used  in  their  celebrated  missions  in  Paraguay,  where,  at  a 
later  period,  this  once  warlike  people  submitted  themselves  with 
such  wonderful  docility  to  their  spiritual  sway. 

2  and  3. — Account  of  the  Journey  of  Don  Luis  de  la  Crux  from  the 
fort  of  Ballenar^  on  the  fronJtier  of  the  Province  of  Conception^  in 
Chile^  through  unknovm  lands^  inhabited  by  Indians^  to  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres^  performed  in  the  year  1806. 

The  want  of  a  more  direct  means  of  communicati(m  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Chile  had  long  been 
felt,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  governors  of 
those  countries  received  directions  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
practicable  to  open  a  shorter  passage  across  the  Pampas,  south 
of  the  old  beaten  track  between  the  two  capitals  by  M endoza. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  passes  over  the  Cordillera, 
and  amongst  them  that  of  Las  Damas,  which  it  was  said  might 
be  crossed  in  carriages. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  an  expeditbn  was  planned  to  start  fnnn 
the  frontier  fort  of  Ballenar,  near  Antuco,  in  Chile,  direct  across 
the  continent.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Don  Luis  de  la 
Cruz,  who  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  its  success.  The 
intervening  country  was  in  the  nominal  possession  of  the  Peguen- 
ches  Indiams  as  far  as  the  rivpr  CudUeubu  (Atuel?),  beyond 
which  the  Ranqueles  tribes  claimed  all  the  lands  to  the  frontiers 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  With  the  first  of  these  nations  the  people  of 
Chile  had  at  that  time  a  good  understanding,  and  the  principal 
caciques  were  in  consequence  easily  induced  to  undertake  to 
escort  the  expedition  so  far  as  their  jurisdiction  extended.  With 
their  aid,  and  his  own  party,  consisting  6f  sixteen  persons,  o£5cers 
and  men,  Cruz  started  from  Antuco  on  the  7th  of  April,  1806. 
On  the  sixth  day,  when  he  had  gone  about  eighteen  leagues  on 
his  journey,  he  arrived  at  the  river  Neuquen,  formed  by  many 
streams  from  the  Cordillera,  the  principal  of  which  appear  to  be 
the  Rinquilcubu,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Pichacdien, 
and  the  Cudileubu,  the  drain  of  many  smaller  rivers,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Cordillera  further  north.  The  Neuquen, 
from  the  junction  of  the  Cudileubu,  Cruz  says,  no  one  doubts  is 
navigable  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Rio  N^^o,  and  thence  to 
the  sea. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  expedition  came  to  another  river,  called 
by  the  Indians  the  Cobuleubu,  described  to  be  as  large  as  the 
Neuquen,  and  which,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  Cruz  says  does 
not  unite  with  that  river,  but  after  a  long  bend  to  the  east-north- 
east, which  the  expedition  followed  for  several  days,  turns  again 
to  the  south,  and  runs  to  the  sea :  if  this  be  true,  it  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Colorado. 
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Still  farther  on^  and  when  the  expedition  had  travelled,  accord- 
ing to  their  daily  measurement,  seventy-four  leagues  from  Antuco, 
tb«y  came  to  a  river  called  by  the  Indians  the  Chadileubu,  which 
they  described  to  be  jcnned  by  the  Diamante  about  five  leagues 
below  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  expedition,  and  farther  on  by 
the  Desaguadero,  whidi  they  also  soon  after  passed.  This  river, 
theref<n-e,  must  be  the  Atuel;  more  to  the  south,  the  Indians 
stated  it  to  be  lost  in  a  chain  of  lakes  resembling  those  of  Guana- 
cache  to  the  north  of  Mendoza. 

Cruz*s  account  of  these  rivers  throws  much  new  light  upon  the 
hydrography  of  this  part  of  the  Pampas,  and  will  doubtless  enable 
geographers  to  correct  many  errors  which  exist  in  the  maps  hitherto 
published. 

As  the  Chadileubd  was  the  ncnninal  boundary  of  the  lands  of 
the  Pegnenches,  they  would  not  proceed  without  first  sending  an 
embassy  to  their  neighbours,  the  Kanqueles,  to  explain  the  object 
of  the  expeditbn;  nor  was  Cruz  backward  in  promising  them 
suitable  presents,  if  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Pe- 
guenches,  and  assist  in  conducting  his  party  safely  to  the  frontier 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Their  leave  obtained,  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded, and  striking  direct  across  the  Pampas  to  the  fort  of  Me- 
linque,  the  north-western  pmnt  of  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
they  arrived  there,  without  hinderance  or  accident,  on  the  forty- 
seventh  day  after  leaving  Antuoo,  having  travelled,  according  to 
their  measured  distance,  l66  leagues. 

Whilst  resting  frcMn  Uieir  fatigues  at  this  place,  some  straggling 
soldiers  galloped  in  from  Buenos  Ayres,  bringing  the  unlooked- 
for  news  of  the  landing  of  General  Beresford*s  little  army,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  capital  to  the  English ;  the  Viceroy,  it  was 
said,  had  fled  to  Cordova,  and  thither  Cruz  proceeded,  after  dis- 
missing his  Indian  companions,  who  had  served  him  the  whole  way 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  who  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  him,  notwithstanding  his  inability,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  reward  them  as  he  had  promised  upon  his  arrival  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  at  discovery  made  during  the  rule  of 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  nor  did  the  power  of  the  mother 
country  survive  long  enough  to  permit  even  this  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  very  journal  of  the  expedition  was  lost  sight  of,  and  but 
for  Senor  de  Angelis,  might  never  again  have  been  heard  of.  It 
is  an  interesting  volume,  and  amongst  other  descriptions,  contains 
a  minute  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Peguenches, 
which  seem  to  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Araucanian  nation 
from  which  they  are  evidently  sprung,  and  of  which  a  full  account 
has  been  given  by  Molina. 

In  describing  the  physical  features  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  Cruz  makes  many  observations  highly  interest- 
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ing  in  a  geologictl  point  ot  view.  He  was  greatly  struck^  amongst 
other  thu^^  with  the  abundance  of  fowl  marine  remains  in  all 
the  vallies  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  Coal^  be  says^ 
is  to  be  met  with  after  passing  the  Neuquen ;  probably  of  Uie 
same  sort  as  that  which  has  long  been  known  to  etxist  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Cordillera^  on  the  sea  coast]  and  inexhaustible 
deposite  of  salt. 
4.  FalkDeT's  Account  ofPatagonia^  arigmallff  pubHsked  in  English, 

This  curious  work,  which  is  now  scarce  and  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  contains  the  only  description  hitherto  published  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 
jplaced.  The  author  was  a  Jesuit,  who,  after  passing  nearly  forty 
years  of  his  life  in  the  unknown  regions  he  describes,  upon  the 
expulsion  of  his  order  from  South  America,  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  published  this  book.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  point 
out  how  vulnerable  were  the  King  of  Spain's  possessions  in  those 
parts ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  (as  will  be  seen  by  other  documents 
in  this  collection)  that  his  observations  upon  this  subject  induced 
the  Spanish  government  to  found  several  settlements  soon  after 
its  appearance,  upon  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  of  which  the  only 
one  now  remaining  is  that  on  the  Rio  Negro. 

That  the  work  should  never  before  hav  e  appeared  in  the  Spanish 
language,  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  people  of  South  America 
from  acquiring  correct  knowledge  even  of  their  own  country. 

Our  readers  will  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  the  Society, 
in  the  original  language. 

5.  Collection  of  Documents  relating  tq  the  City  of  the  Ccesars  (de 
los  CcB$are$\  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Andes,  south  of  Valdttda. 

The  history  gf  the  supposed  city  of  the  Cssars  seems  almost  a 
repetition  in  a  more  southern  r^on  of  the  fabulous  account  of  £1 
Dorado,  excepting  that  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the 
existence  of  Los  Caesares  is  so  positive  and  circumstantial  as  to  do 
away  with  much  of  the  wonder  that  such  a  tale  should  have  im- 
posed not  only  on  the  vulgar,  but  on  some  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  upon  the  court  of  Spain  itself,  during  the 
best  part  of  two  centuries.  The  least  extravagant  of  the  accounts 
given  of  this  people  represented  them  as  inhabiting  a  dty  built 
some  distance  south  of  Valdivia,  about  a  couple  of  leagues  from 
the  sea,  upon  an  island  called  Payeque,  in  a  lake  in  the  Cordil- 
lera : — it  was  described  as  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
to  be  defended  by  artillery : — the  houses  to  be  of  stone,  and 
roofed  after  the  fashion  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  churches  rich  and 
full  of  silver  ornaments : — in  their  houses  the  people,  who  were 
described  as  of  a  fair  complexion  and  habited  like  Europeans, 
were  served  by  Indians  whom  they  had  reduced  to  Christianity : — 
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the  snowy  Cordillera  hid  them  to  the  north  and  west^  but  to  the 
south  and  east  lay  extensive  plains  which  were  covered  with  their 
herds  and  flocks^  and  laid  out  in  corn-fields  and  gardens.  Many 
witnesses  swore  to  the  truth  of  this  description^  to  which  others 
made  the  most  marvellous  additions. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  not  only  as  to  the  predse  place 
where  this  people  was  to  be  found,  but  as  to  whence  they  could 
have  come : — some  believed  them  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  Spa- 
niards who  had  fled  from  Osorno  and  the  other  cities  on  that  part 
of  the  coast>  destroyed  by  the  Araucanians  in  1599;  others,  that 
they  were  the  crews  of  ships  known  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  but  none  seemed  to  doubt  the  fact  of  their 
existence. 

So  lately  as  1781,  the  court  of  Spain  was  strongly  urged  to 
take  some  steps  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  not  still  to  be 
found ;  and  the  governor  of  Chile  was  in  consequence  ordered  to 
€X)llect  and  report  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  existed 
upon  the  subject.  This,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  no  less  than 
nme  volumes  of  depositions  and  other  documentarv  evidence. 
The  fiscal's  report  upon  which  has  been  printed  at  full  length  by 
Senor  de  Angelis,  and  sums  up  after  a  prolix  analysis  of  the  tes- 
timony of  every  individual  witness  in  the  terms  following : — "  Con- 
sidering such  a  mass  of  evidence,  there  appears  no  room  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  settlement,  either  of  Spaniards  or  strangers,  in 
the  Cordillera,  towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn ; 
and  though  there  may  be  some  difference  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  Indians  as  to  the  precise  spot  on  which  they  have  been  seen, 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  &c.  &c.*' 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  coiut  of  Spain  thought  fit 
to  move  farther  in  the  matter,  and  the  whole  story  is  now  as  gene- 
rally disbelieved  as  it  was  once  credited. 

Without  running  into  either  of  these  extremes,  we  think  the 
temporary  sojourn  and  occasional  visits  of  Europeans  to  those  parts 
of  the  coast  where  their  appearance  was  a  novelty  to  the  natives, 
and  may  have  created  exaggerated  impressions  upon  a  simple 
race,  may  account  for  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  Los  Caesares. 

Voyages  of  discovery,  shipwrecks,  attempts  at  colonization,  buc- 
caneering, sealing  and  whaling  expeditions,  may  all  have  contri- 
buted to  establish  tKe  belief  that  strange  people  were  upon  the 
coast,  who  being  in  reality  but  casual  visitors,  no  one  afterwards 
could  find. 

6.  Account  of  a  Voyage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  explore  the  Coast  of 
Patagonia  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  1745.    By  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  Quiroga  and  Cardial;  by  order  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty. 
The  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  examine  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  any  suitable  point  on 
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which  to  found  a  settlement^  and  avowedly  originated  in  the  aLinn 
created  by  the  appearance  of  the  account  of  Anson*8  voyage.  It 
contains  some  information  respecting  the  general  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  question,  and  the  determinatbn  of  several  points  by  ob- 
scrvation,  which  the  fathers  state  had  not  been  correctly  laid 
down  by  former  navigators.  Off  the  river  of  Santa  Cruz  they 
were  nearly  lost,  which  leads  them  to  remark  upcm  the  great 
alteration  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  depth  of  water  in 
that  river  since  it  was  first  discovered,  and  they  quote  authorities 
to  show,  that  in  former  times  large  ships  could  safely  enter  it, 
whereas  when  they  were  there  it  was  blocked  up  by  dangerous 
sand-banks,  upon  which  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  They 
point  out  some  errors  in  the  account  given  in  Anson*s  voyage, 
and  by  other  foreigners,  of  the  country  about  San  Julians,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  existence  of  a  large  river  laid  down  in  the  old 
maps,  and  having  its  sources  in  a  IsJce  forty  or  fifty  leagues  inland, 
applying  somewhat  dryly,  though  perhaps  deservedly,  to  the  au- 
thors of  such  wilful  mistakes  the  old  Spanish  adage — **  a  luengas 
tierras,  luengas  mentiras  !  *'  The  latitudes  given  of  San  Julians, 
Port  Desire,  and  Santa  Cruz,  differ  only  a  few  seconds  from  the 
more  recent  observations  by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty*s  ship 
Beagle. 

7.  Project  for  extendina  the  Frontiers  of  Buenos  Avres  to  the  River 
Negroy  by  Captain  l/ndiano.  To  which  is  addea^  the  Diary  of  a 
Journey  made  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  City  of  Talca,  in  Chile  ; 
by  the  Sefiores  Zamudio  and  Souvillac.     1805. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers.  Captain  Undiano  points  put  the 
advantage  which  might  result  from  adopting  the  line  of  the  Dia- 
mante or  Neuquen  to  its  junction  with  the  Negro,  and  thence  from 
that  river  to  the  sea,  as  the  boundaries  to  the  south  of  the  provinces 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza,  thereby  inclosing,  as  he 
says,  1 6,000  square  leagues  of  the  best  land  in  the  world ;  which,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  few  fortified  points,  might  be  easily  secured 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  miserable  Indian  tribes  which 
now  wander,  as  he  says,  like  gipsies  over  those  parts  of  the  country. 
His  opinions  are  grounded  upon  having  been  employed  against 
the  Indians  in  1784,  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  had  passed  by  the 
rivers  Diamante  and  Atuel,  and  had  been  nearly  as  far  south  as 
the  junction  of  the  Neuquen  to  the  Negro,  described  by  Villarino. 
His  paper  affords,  therefore,  some  additional  data  as  to  the  course 
of  that  river,  with  which  we  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted. 

Zamudio's  itinerary  is  valuable  to  the  geographer,  and  gives  the 
distances  minutely  from  place  to  place,  along  a  line  of  road  pass- 
ing from  Buenos  Ayres  by  Melinque ;  the  fort  of  San  Jose,  near 
the  lake  Bevcdero,  south  of  San  Luis ;  Corooorto,  on  the  river 
Tunuyan ;  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  fort  of  San  Carlos ; 
and  thence  by  that  of  San  Rafael^  on  the  Diamante.     Zamudio 
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entered  the  Cordillera  by  a  valley^  through  which  ran  the  head 
watera  (manantiales)  of  the  river  Atuel,  which  led  him  to  the 
pass  of  the  Planchon^  where  he  describes  the  Cordillera  at  its 
summit,  instead  of  broken  and  precipitous  as  might  be  expected^ 
to  be  a  table  land^  as  level  and  easy  to  be  crossed  as  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres :— descending  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Valle 
Grande,  he  passed  the  Rio  Claro  at  Quesara,  and  reached  Talca 
after  a  journey  of  388  leagues. 

8.  Memoir  on  the  Spanish  Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  PatatjomOy 
drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the  Marquis  of  Loreto^  Viceroy 
of  Buenos  Ayres^  hy  Don  Francisco  de  Yiedma,  Superintendent 
of  the  said  Settlements.    1 784. 

This  paper  treats  of  a  subject  which  might  have  been  of  oonsi* 
derable  consequence  (had  the  author's  opinion  been  adopted)  to 
Spanish  interests  in  that  part  of  the  world. .  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  several  settlements  formed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sarmiento, 
to  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  San  Jose,  Port  Desire,  and  San 
Julians,  in  17B8 ;  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  subsequent 
abandonment.  Viedma,  who  had  had  the  general  superintend 
ence  of  those  establishments,  and  had  watched  their  progress  and 
prospects  with  great  interest,  deplores  the  policy  which  induced 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  give  them  up  at  the  moment,  he  says, 
when  their  capabilities  and  utility  were  becoming  apparent.  In- 
dependently of  other  important  political  considerations,  he  had 
looked  to  them  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  Spain,  from  the  whale 
and  seal  fisheries  on  those  coasts,  which  they  might  have  com- 
manded, and  which  other  nations  have  since  reaped  the  benefit  of. 
They  promised  also  to  Buenos  Ayres  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
€alt,  an  article  of  first  necessity  there  in  the  preparation  of  the 
staple  articles  of  export.  He  quotes  the  example  of  the  colony 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  established  at  the  same  time,  and  the  only  one 
which  had  not  been  broken  up,  to  show  that  it  was  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  the  settlers  to  provide  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence, and  that  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  either  the  climate 
or  soil  was  unfit  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Speaking  of  that  colony,  viz.,  on  the  Negro,  he  strongly  urges 
the  importance  of  keeping  it  up,  and  shows  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  may  ultimately  result  from  Villarino^s  discovery  that 
that  river  affords  a  navigable  communication  across  the  continent 
to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  over  against  Valdivia ;  and  he  urges  the 
formation  of  military  posts  upon  it,  and  especially  at  the  great 
pass  frequented  by  the  Indians  near  the  island  of  Choleechel,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  predatory  incursions  of  those 
savages  against  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  this  Viedma  only  repeats  the  opinion  given  by  Villarino,  and 
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often,  at  subsequent  periods^  urged  bj  others  with  the  like  result, 
to  no  purpose.  It  is  only  now  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards 
that  precisely  the  same  remedy  for  the  same  evil  appears  to  be 
the  only  effectual  one,  and  that  General  Rosas,  the  Governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  suggested  I^ 
Viedma. 

To  most  of  our  readers,  the  historical  fact  that  there  ever  ex- 
isted any  European  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  will^ 
we  believe,  be  entirely  new. 

Volume  II. 

9.  Description  of  Pbtosi  and  its  Dependendes^  in  1*787,  by  the 
GavernoTy  Don  Juan  del  Pino  Mannque. 

Sefior  de  Angelis  observes,  that  no  authentic  history  of  this 
celebrated  city,  whose  mines  have  enridied  the  world,  has  ever 
been  before  published.  This  account  of  it  was  written  in  1 787» 
by  one  of  its  governors,  and  goes  back  as  far  as  the  first  disooyery 
of  its  mineral  treasures  in  the  year  1546.  It  comprises,  also,  a 
description  of  the  districts  of  Poroo,  Chayanta,  Chichas,  Lipes, 
and  Atacama,  which  formed  part  of  the  intendency  of  Potosi ;  the 
whole  jurisdiction  comprised  in  whidi  he  calculates  to  have  been 
little  short  of  600  leagues  in  circumference.  The  population  then 
amounted  to  21 6,87 1  souls,  of  which  24,206  resided  in  the  city  of 
Potosi.  But  Potosi  had  then  lost  much  of  its  original  importance. 
In  i6l  1,  the  editor  observes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  alone  were 
estimated  at  150,000.  From  the  discovery  of  the  mines  to  1783, 
the  quantity  of  silver,  on  which  the  King*s  duties  were  paid  there, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  820,513,893  dollars;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  nearly  as  much  more  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
mines  which  had  not  been  brought  to  account. 

The  extravagance  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  their  wealth.  The  celebration  of  the  coronation  of  Charies 
the  Fifth  was  said  to  have  cost  them  eight  millions ;  and  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Third,  iio  less  than 
six  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  fortunes  of  some  individuals,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  the  marriage-portion  of  a 
daughter  of  General  Mexia  amounting  to  a  million  of  dollars  (in 
1 6 1 2) :  and  of  another  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  a  General  Perera, 
a  few  years  before,  to  2,300,000  dollars.  The  waste  of  human 
life  in  bringing  these  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was 
frightful,  and  depopulated  sixteen  extensive  provinces,  the  un- 
fortunate native  inhabitants  of  wludi  were  subjected  to  the  Mita — 
an  Indian  word  but  too  significant  oi  the  part  which  all  m  turn 
were  obliged  to  take  in  this  unwholesome  labour. 

10.  History  of  Paraguay^  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata  and  Tucuman^ 
by  the  Jesuit  Father  Guevara.     Vol.  I. 

Guevara  was  one  of  the  mpst  enlightened  of  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
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and  was  the  cofniemponaty  ttid  anoeiate  of  Falkner  md  Dobriz- 
hofier^  whose  works  upon  South  America  have  been  published  in 
our  own  language.  The  present,  which  is  a  much  more  com- 
prehensiye  work,  would  be  quite  as  interesting,  if  translated,  to 
English  readers.  It  gives  a  general  description  and  history  of 
Paraguay  and  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  from  their  first  discovery 
down  to  the  year  l6£l.  In  a  second  volume  Guevara  completed 
the  historical  part  to  his  own  time ;  but  on  the  expulsion  of  his 
order  from  South  America,  the  manuscript  was  transmitted  to 
Spain  by  the  Viceroy,  Bucarelli,  who  it  i»  said  had  received  ex- 
press orders  to  secure  it ;  such  importance  did  the  ruling  powers 
in  the  mother  country  attach  to  its  suppression.  The  volume 
whidi  escaped,  and  which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  is 
divided  into  two  books ;  the  first  descriptive  of  the  government^ 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  original  Indian  inhabitants  of  the 
country — ^with  some  account  of  its  natural  history :  the  second^ 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  contains  the  history  of  the 
several  governments  of  the  Spanish  commanders  who  succeeded 
each  other  frcHU  1515  to  1620.  A  subsequent  compiler  has 
added  a  succinct  notice  of  those  who  followed,  down  to  the  last  of 
the  viceroys,  Cisneros,  with  whom,  in  1810,  concluded  the  rule  of 
Spain  in  tlmt  part  of  South  America.  The  whole  affords  mate* 
rials  of  interest  to  the  historian. 

Guevara  has  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  generally  received  opi- 
nion, that  a  race  of  giants  once  inhabited  that  part  of  the  world ; 
in  proof  of  whidi  he  refers  to  their  bones,  so  often  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  about  the  river  Carcarana, 
soudb  of  Santa  Fe.  In  our  days,  science  has  corrected  this  error, 
and  shown  that  the  bones  in  question  are  not  human,  but  belonged 
to  the  lost  species  of  the  mastodon  and  megatherium. 

11.  The  Argentina^  or  Conquest  of  the  Province  of  La  PlatOj  an 
HisioricoU  Poemj  by  the  Archdeacon  Martin  del  Barcocentenera. 
1601. 

The  Argentina  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Araucanaof  Ercilla, 
being  a  rhyming  chronicle,  as  the  editor  calls  it,  of  the  '  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata.'  The  author,  like 
Ercilla,  though  a  priest  instead  of  a  soldier,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  he  relates,  and  passed 
twenty-four  years  in  various  parts  of  the  counties  he  describes. 
He  has  recorded  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  except 
on  his  authority.  This  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  "  Barda's  His^riadores  Primitivos  de  las  Indias ;"  but  Angelis 
says,  with  so  manv  errors,  that  he  has  had  no  hesitation  in  giving 
another  version  of  it  It  is  now  accompanied  by  a  cdlection  of 
notes,  which  add  greatly  to  its  value. 
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12.  Deienptumjoftke  Rioer  Paraguaffjhm  ike  mouth  €fihe  Rwer 
Xauru  to  its  junction  with  the  Pcurana.  By  the  Jesuit  F«4cr 
Quiroga. 
Father  Quiroga,  the  author  of  this  valuable  geographical  docu- 
ment^ is  the  fame  who  aocompaiiied  the  expedition  sent  to  survey 
the  coasts  of  Patagonia  in  1745  (noticed  in  No.  6  of  this  coUec- 
tion).  He  was  subsequently  selected  to  determine  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  sev^al  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and 
to  lay  down  a  map  of  that  country,  which  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1753,  by  Franceschelli.  '*  One  of  the  most  in- 
correct portions  of  this  map,"  observes  the  editor^  '*  was  the  cxmrse 
of  the  river  Paraguay  ;**  and  it  was  precisely  that  which  Quiroga 
had  shortly  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  setting  right,  being  ap- 
pointed in  1752  to  accompany  Flores,  the  Spamsh  commissjoner 
charged  to  set  up  the  boundsu'y  mark  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xauru, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  signed  at  Madrid  in  1750. 

The  result  of  his  observations  on  this  occari(m  was  adopted  by 
Don  Luis  de  la  Cruz,  in  his  great  map  of  South  America,  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1775. 

As  Quiroga's  paper  is  only  to  be  found  in  Morelli*s  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Charlevoix,  we  shall  give  a  few  quotations  from  it 

In  the  first  chapter  he  describes  the  course  of  the  river  Para- 
guav,  from  its  sources  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana,  stating  the 
positions  of  the  mouths  of  all  the  principal  rivers  which  flow  into 
It  from  the  Xaiuru  in  16°  25\  Below  the  Xauru,  he  says,  the 
Paraguay  divides  into  two  considerable  branches,  the  principal  one 
running  in  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  through  the  Xarayes  (and 
it  was  Uirougb  this  that  Quiroga  himself  passed) :  the  other  branch 
flows  some  leagues  to  the  westward. 

Farther  down  the  Porrudos  joins  it  in  lat.  17''  52',  and  other 
rivers  successively  as  follows,  viz. : — 

ThcTepoUin  21*^45'       The  Xexui  in  24®    V 

The  Corrientes  in        22     2        The  Quarepoti  in         24  23 
The  Guaramhare  in     23     8        The  Ibobi  m  24  29 

The  Ipaneguazii  in      23  28        The  Mboica^in  24   56 

The  Ipantf-mini  in       24     4        The  Salado  in  25      1 

The  dty  of  Assumption  be  places  in  25®  17'  15"  lat,  and 
long.  58®  5'  W.  of  Gre^iwich,  though,  he  says,  according  to 
others,  it  is  in  25®  16^  lat.,  and  58®  7'  long.  A  little  below  it 
the  Pilcomt^o  runs  into  the  Paraguay  from  the  Chaco,  by  three 
mouths.  The  mouth  of  the  Tebiquari  is  in  26®  35'.  The  Ber- 
mejo  joins  in  lat  26®  54^  eleven  leagues  direct  distance  from  the 
city  of  Corrientes,  where  the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
takes  place  in  lat  27®  27',  long.  58®  22'  W.  of  Greenwich. 
In  the  subsequent  chapter  the  several  Indian  tribes  met  with 
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upon  the  Bboret  of  these  men  are  described,  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  country  passed  by ;  and  the  paper  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  provinces  of  Cuyaba  and  Mattogrosso, 
their  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and  other  productions,  and  of  the 
inland  navigation  by  which  the  Portuguese  from  San  Pablo  reach 
those  districts. 

13.  Diary  of  the  NatjigaHon  and  Survey  of  the  River  Tehiquari; 
a  posthumous  work  of  Don  Felix  de  Azara.     1785. 

Everything  of  Azar8*s  is  valuable.  The  title  of  this  paper 
hardly  does  justice  to  it :  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  "  Month's 
Excursion  in  Paraguay.'*  The  author  started  from  Assumption  by 
the  road  which  leads  to  Villa  Rica  in  the  interior,  thence  passing 
by  Casapa,  he  reached  Yuti,  where  he  embarked  in  a  canoe,  to 
follow  the  river  Tebiquari  to  where  it  fiBtlls  into  the  Paraguay. 
He  returned  on  horseback  by  the  road  which  skirts  the  left  bank 
of  that  river — a  difficult  and  painful  undertaking  at  the  time  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  and  the  inundation  of  all  the  country 
along  its  banks.  In  these  swamps  the  musquitoes  and  innumera- 
ble venomous  insects  drove  both  men  and  horses  almost  mad. 
Man  to  live  in  these  regions  should  be  amphibious,  and  armed 
like  the  caymans  and  crocodiles.  Azara's  object  was  to  lay  down 
correctly  the  position  of  every  place  he  passed  through,  and  every 
feature  of  the  country  he  could  observe  with  any  tolerable  accu- 
racy from  a  distance. 

His  daily  observations  are  given  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
and  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  geographer  to  map  by  them 
a  considerable  portion  of  Paraguay  Proper.  The  possibility  of 
navigating  the  Tebiquari,  which  was  verified,  was  of  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  upper  part  of  that  river  is  situated  near  some 
forests  where  the  celebrated  Paraguay  tea  is  cut — ^the  great  article 
of  export  from  Paraguay.  To  send  it  down  the  Tebiquari  was, 
if  possible,  obviously  the  easiest  way  of  ccmveying  it  to  the 
Paraguay,  instead  of  by  the  overland  road  to  Assumption,  as  had 
been  the  custom  previously.  Much  valuable  timber  is  cut  on  its 
banks,  and  floated  down  by  it,  to  be  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

From  Yuti,  where  Azara  embarked,  it  required  thirteen  days 
to  reach  the  Paraguay,  in  a  canoe ;  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
being  extremely  tortuous. 

His  description  of  that  place  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
other  Indian  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  where  the  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Jesuits  was  then  still  in  a  great  measure 
in  operation ;  the  main  diflTerence  consisting  in  the  Indians  work- 
ing on  their  own  account,  instead  of  for  the  community.  The 
administration  of  the  place  was  committed  to  a  corridor,  with 
other  auxiliary  officers :  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
order,  and  to  flog  them  when  necessary ;  but  he  was  not  per- 
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mitted  to  inflict  more  than  fifty  lashes.  His  deputi»>  the  alcaldes, 
could  only  go  as  far  as  six.  Two  of  the  oldest  of  the  Indians 
visited  every  morning  the  houses  of  the  rest,  to  see  who  were  sick 
and  required  assistance,  which  it  was  their  business  to  administer 
— an  office,  says  Azara,  much  in  request,  inasmuch  as  the  holders 
of  it  had  always  the  means  of  taking  good  care  of  themselves. 

The  dress  of  the  women  was  a  single  garment,  like  a  long 
chemise,  called  tipoy :  the  widows  wore  it  blade,  and  the  girk 
and  married  women  white,  their  long  hair  hanging  down  their 
backs.  The  men  wore  the  poncho  and  dress  of  the  gauchos  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  went  about  with  arrows  and  spears,  a  custom 
which  they  appear  to  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  who 
were  constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  cutting  and  {preparing  the  Yerba 
or  tea,  of  which,  in  the  year  Azara  was  amongst  them,  the  people 
of  Yuti  alone  had  collected  16,600  arrobas,  or  about  400,00(Abs. 

Volume  III. 
14.  Geographical  and  StaUtiical  Account  of  the  Intendency  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra.    By  Don  Francisco  de  Viedma^  the  Grovernor. 

1788. 

The  editor  commences  his  remarks  on  this  work  by  observing 
how  vast  a  portion  of  the  American  continent  is  yet  unknown ;  and 
how  much  is  wanting  to  complete  our  knowledge  even  of  its  lead- 
ing  geographical  features.  Of  this,  the  country  here  described 
may  be  quoted  as  a  striking  example : — situated  in  the  midst  of 
mountain  chains,  difficult  of  access,  far  from  the  sea-coast,  without 
commercial  relations,  and  only  in  contact  with  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  the  adjoining  regions,  its  name  hardly  figures  in  our 
maps ;  and  yet  it  is  extensive  and  populous,  and  abounds  in  the 
choicest  of  nature's  gifts ;  sugar,  cofiee,  cocoa,  rice,  cotton,  honey, 
indigo,  are  some  of  its  productions,  whilst  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
are  full  of  mineral  treasures.  The  Spaniards  found  in  it  nume- 
rous native  tribes,  whose  caciques  were  richly  habited,  and  lived 
in  luxury : — ^the  crowns  and  the  armlets,  and  the  cups  of  gold  and 
silver  which  Cabot  sent  to  Charles  V.,  and  which  led  to  the  mis- 
nomer of  •'  the  River  Plate,"  were  part  of  the  booty  which  had 
been  collected  by  Alexis  Garcia  in  these  regions.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  natives  in  those 
days,  it  soon  disappeared  under  the  yoke  of  the  conquercMrs,  and  the 
enervated  half-cast  race  which  grew  up  with  no  excitement  to  im- 
prove their  condition  under  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  were 
content  to  sleep  away  their  lives  under  a  tropical  sun,  in  a  state 
little  better  than  perpetual  idleness. 

When  Viedma  was  appointed  governor-intendant,  about  1787, 
of  Spuita  Ctuz  de  la  Sierra,  he  was  greatly  struck  with  its  capa-* 
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bOitieS}  if  properly  administered ;  and  much  of  the  work  now 
before  us  comprises  an  investigation  into  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system^  and  his  suggestions  for  a  better  government,  which,  by 
stimulating  native  industry,  might  lead  to  the  developm«[it  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country.  He  was  the  same  indivi- 
dual who  had  previously  superintended  the  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Patagonia,  and  whose  report  is  noticed  in  No.  8  of  this 
collection.     He  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  winds: 

But  things  are  at  last  changed  in  that  part  of  the  world :  the 
people  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  which  kept  them  down,  and 
henceforward  their  prospects  depend  upon  themselves.  The 
editor  truly  observes^  that  at  present  they,  and  all  the  new  states 
of  America,  are  but  in  their  infancy: — give  them  but  time 
to  pass  the  crisis  produced  by  the  sudden  and  entire  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  their  institutions  and  it  may  be  fairly  expected 
that  their  progress  will  be  rapid  :-r-no  one  can  calculate  their 
future  destinies,  but  all  may  see  that  ihey  contain  vrithin  them 
the  elements  of  prosperity : — Europe  will  be  provided  from  them 
with  many  a  valuable  productbn  now  unknown ;  and  the  day  may 
coibe  when  the  sugars  of  Cuzco,  the  coffee  of  Huanuco,  and  the 
cocoa  of  Moxos  and  Apolobamba  will  rival  those  of  Brazil,  Gua- 
yaquil, and  Caraccas.  Nor  is  this  an  idle  or  groundless  specu^ 
lation  :  a  learned  naturalist,  Haenke,  who  resided  many  years  in 
those  parts,  has  shown  they  are  not,  as  had  been  long  sup-* 
posed,  excluded  by  nature  from  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a 
conunerdal  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world :  he  has  shown 
that  there  are  navigable  rivers — the  Beni,  the  Marmore,  and 
the  Itenes,  with  their  affluents — ^by  which  their  produce  may  be 
carried  into  the  great  river,  the  Madera,  and  floated  down  the 
Marafion,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic.  Haenke  s  invaluable  paper 
on  this  subject  was  printed  in  volume  V.  of  our  journal,  and  may 
be  usefully  referred  to  as  illustrative  of  the  hydrography  of  the 
country  described  by  Viedma.  He  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
points  out  the  possibility  of  a  southern  passage,  or  road,  across 
the  flat  country  fnnn  Santa  Cruz  to  the  Parapiti,  and  thence  to 
the  Pilcomayo,.  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  and  is  be* 
lieved  to  be  navigable  the  whole  way  to  its  junction  with  the 
Paraguay,  opposite  to  Assumption. 

Thus,  either  by  the  Maranon  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  pro* 
duce  of  Santa  Cruz  may  find  an  outlet  which  may  make  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries  hereafter  a  commercial  people,  though 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  continent 

In  Viedma's  time  the  Grovernment  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  now 
forms  an  important  portion  of  the  new  republic  of  Bolivia,  ex- 
tended from  lat.  l6^  38'  to  20^  S.  lat.,  and  comprised  the  depart- 
ments of  Codiabamba  (the  capital),  Clisa^  Miaque^  Valle  Grande, 
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and  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  less  important  districts  of  Sacaba,  Aitjne, 
Tapacari,  and  Hayopaya. 

Of  the  several  towns  in  each  department,  and  their  respectiTe 
populatbn  divided  into  casts,  Viedma  gives  a  minute  descriptaoo, 
setting  forth  the  natural  productions  and  capabilities  of  each. 

He  places  the  situation  of  Oropesa  or  Cochabamba,  the  cajHtal* 
in  lat.  17°  22'  33".  It  stands  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, which  is  liable  to  be  inundated  during  the  periodical 
rains,  whence  its  name  of  Cochabamba,  or  Cocha-pampa,  which 
signifies  a  marshy  plain.  The  climate,  he  says,  is  temperate  and 
healthy,  for,  though  in  a  tropical  latitude,  such  is  the  elevation  of 
the  whole  country  that  the  Cordillera  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
capt  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  houses,  which  are  large  and  convenient,  are  built  of  un- 
bumt  bricks,  and  thatched  with  straw ;  some  of  the  best  of  them 
have  two  stories :  the  churches  and  convents  are  numerous  and 
well-endowed :  the  inhabitants  were  then  estimated  at  upwards 
of  22,000 ;  they  spoke  the  Quichua  language,  and  even  many  of 
the  ladies  of  the  better  class  did  not  understand  Spanish. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  amounted  to  above  1 80,000 
souls ;  the  labouring  part  of  which  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  called  tucuyos,  for  which,  at 
that  period,  there  was  a  great  demand,  not  only  in  all  the  adjoining 
provinces,  but  in  those  extending  to  Buenos  Ajrres.  The  annual 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  whole  intendency  Vied- 
ma shows,  even  then,  was  equal  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  interesting  description  of  the  mis- 
sions in  the  provinces  of  M oxos  and  Chiquitos. 

15.  Some  Account  of  the  Promnce  of  Tar^a.  By  Don  Juan  dd 
Pino  Manrique,  Governor  of  Potosi ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  Don  Jests  Galvez.   1185. 

The  notice  of  this  paper  would  be  more  in  its  place  after  the 
description  of  Potosi  (No.  9)>  by  the  same  writer. 

Tarija  is  at  present  the  frontier  province  of  the  Bolivian  Re- 
public towards  the  south.  Manrique  describes  it  as  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  charming  valleys,  widi  a  delightful  climate  and  fruit- 
ful soil ;  in  no  part  of  America,  he  says,  had  he  seen  any  country 
to  be  compared  with  this.  Com,  maize,  the  yerba-mate  of  Para- 
guay, the  coca,  flax,  and  every  necessary  of  life  are  produced  there 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  such  is  the  increase  of  the  native 
population  in  consequence,  that  great  numbers  yearly  emigrate  to 
settle  in  the  lands  farther  south,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Tucuman. 
But  with  all  this,  he  adds,  no  one  knows  anything  of  Tarija.  The 
Spanish  authorities,  in  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  situated,  never  took 
the  trouble  to  visit  it,  because  as  it  was  known  to  possess  no  mine* 
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ral  treasure!^  and  to  be  merely  inhabited  by  an  agricultural  people^ 
it  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  slightest  attention. 

The  main  object  of  the  paper  is  to  draw  the  minister's  attention 
to  its  natural  resources,  and  the  utility  which  would  result  from 
fomenting  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  giving  them  more 
importance. 

16.  Diary  of  a  Journey  to  the  great  Salt  Lakes  in  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres.    By  Don  P.  Andres  Garcia.    1810. 

This  paper,  like  the  last,  is  out  of  its  place,  and  should  have 
appeared  in  the  first  volume,  in  connexion  with  Cruz's  Journey 
across  the  Continent 

In  old  times  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  supplied  with 
salt  from  the  great  laken  in  the  south,  here  described ;  but  as  the 
lands  in  which  they  were  situated  were  overrun  by  the  Indians,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  an  armed  force  to  accompany  the  periodical 
expeditions  undertaken  in  quest  of  it  The  editor  mentions  one 
of  these  annual  expeditions  (in  1778),  which  consisted  of  600 
carts,  with  12,000  bullocks  to  draw  them ;  1000  men,  escorted 
by  400  soldiers  and  2600  horses :  sometimes  they  were  attended 
by  artillery,  to  make  a  more  imposing  appearance  amongst  the 
Indians :  in  1810^  Don  Pedro  Garcia  was  appointed  to  command 
one  of  these  parties;  and,  being  a  competent  geographer,  was 
charged  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  draw  up  a  particular 
account  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  he  passed  through, 
and  to  map  it  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  This  he  has  done,  and 
his  paper,  moreover,  contains  many  details  respecting  the  Indians 
of  the  Pampas,  which  assist  us  greatly  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  gipsy  tribes. 

The  daily  distances,  with  a  series  of  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
are  given  in  a  tabular  form ;  from  which  the  route  of  these  expe- 
ditions, and  the  position  of  the  Salinas,  have  been  laid  down,  and 
o^ied  into  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  last  map  of  the  Provinces  of  La 
Plata. 

The  largest  of  these  salt  lakes  is  situated,  according  to  Garcia, 
in  lat  37*"  13',  and  63°  14'  long.  W.  of  Greenwich. 

n.  Memoir  on  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Tercero^  and  other  af- 
fluents of  the  Piirana,    By  Don  Pedro  Andres  Garcia.   1813. 

The  river  Tercero,  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Cordova  and 
falls  into  the  Parana,  it  appears  was  examined  in  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  proved  to  be  navigable  for  barges  as  high  as  the 
Pass  of  Fereira,  about  thirty  leagues  below  the  dty  of  Cordova. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  provinces  of  Cor- 
dova and  Cuyo  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  while  the  Vermejo  and  Pilco- 
mayo  may  be  turned  to  the  like  account  by  the  inhabitants  of 
TuMCuman  and  Salta  and  Upper  Peru.     The  whole  of  his  paper 
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tends  to  prove  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  greater 
facilities  are  afforded  for  the  establishment  of  an  inland  navigation. 

18.  HistoriocUy  Qeogrofhicai^  and  Political  Account  of  the  ci-devant 
Jesidt  Missions  in  Paraguay.  By  the  Governor  Don  Gonzales 
deDoblas.    1185. 

In  the  whole  of  this  collection  there  is  not  a  more  interesting 
work  than  this.  Its  title  is  fully  realized  by  its  contents,  which 
certainly  comprise  the  most  valuable  account  of  Paraguay  as  yet 
published.  Doblas  was  appointed  to  administer  the  new  system 
of  government  established  in  the  Guarani  towns,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1768— a  system  full  of  errors,  and  which  in 
a  very  few  years  led  to  the  total  ruin  of  those  celebrated  establish- 
ments. He  arrived,  however,  in  time  to  foresee  and  to  foretell 
their  inevitable  fate,'*'  unless  a  radical  change  took  place  in  the 
mode  of  managing  them;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his 
labours  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  this,  if  they  desired  to  preserve  them.  Senor  de 
Angelis  states,  that  some  years  afterwards  the  king  showed  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  his  honest  suggestion,  but  it  was  then  too  late ; 
the  depopulation  of  the  missions  was  complete,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  churches  and  buildings  are  all  that,  in  many  places,  are  nqw 
left  to  show  that  they  ever  existed.  Although  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  this  work  is  of  great  interest,  it  is  still  more  so  as 
correcting  some  of  the  many  erroneous  im])ressions  respecting  the 
rule  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  goes  far  to  justify  them  from 
the  calumnious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  destroying  the  reputation  of  that  celebrated  order. 

19.  Ulderic  SckmdeVs  Voyage  to  the  River  Plaie^  in  1534,  is  not 
new  to  us ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  collections  of  early 
voyages  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

20.  The  remaining  Papers  of  the  tliird  volume  of  Seior  Angelis* 
work  consist  oj  a  Collection^  Original  Records^  showing — Ist, 
The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res  in  1580,  by  Don  Juan 
de  Graray,  and  his  allotment  of  the  lands  and  Indians  to  his  fol- 
lowers; 2nd,  The  foundation  of  Monte  Video  in  1124;  Srd,  The 
"  Adas  Capitulares"  or  Proceedings  of  the  Gabildo  and  People 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  successes  of  the 
French  in  Spain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  government 
of  the  mother  country,  which  led  them  to  establish  their  own  first 
Junta  in  1810. 

These  documents,  though  valuable  to  the  historian,  hardly  come 
within  the  province  of  this  Journal  to  notice  further.  In  our 
next  volume  we  hope  to  continue  the  analysis  of  the  remaining 
volumes  of  Senor  de  Angelis*  interesting  pubUcation. 

*  In  the  first  seventeen  years  the  population  decteasred  from  100,000  to  60,000. 
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II. — Reixe  door  der  umnig  bekenden  Ztddelyken  Mciukachen 
Archipel,  door  Lieut,  D.  H,  Kolff,  Jun.    Amsterdam.     1 828. 

Vovage  through  the  Southern,  or  little  knoum  part  of  the  Archipe- 
(ago  of  the  Moluccas,  Sjf^c,  C(Hmnimicated  by  G.  W.  Ewrl,  Esq., 
M.R.A.S. 

[The  little  information  we  poftsesB  of  this  chain  of  ialands,  extending 
from  the  eastern  point  of  Timor  500  miles  towards  New  Guinea,  only 
slightly  mentioned  by  Valentyn  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  character- 
ize by  Horsburg  '^  as  ver^  imperfectly  known,''  and  the  importance 
they  derive  from  their  position  within  one  day*8  sail  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  induces  us  to  offer  an  analysis  of  a  work  very 
little  known,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  and  the  author  of  which  has 
actually  visited  all  the  islands  he  de8cribe8.^-ED.] 

The  following  voyage^  which  was  performed  in  the  Dutch  colo- 
nial brig  Dourga^  was  undertaken  by  the  Netheriands  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  natural 
productions  and  commerce  of  the  islands  lying  between  Timor 
and  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  of  the  condition  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  formerly  had 
small  settlements  and  spice-plantations  on  many  of  these  islands ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  they  bad  been  aban- 
doned, and  since  then  scarcely  any  intercourse  had  existed  between 
their  inhabitants  and  the  Dutch. 

May  26,  1825,  the  Dourga  left  Amboyna,  and  on  the  2nd 
June  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Dilli,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Timor.  Although  this  is  their  chief  settlement  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  slave-sta- 
tion. The  garrison  is  small  and  ill  paid,  and  the  government 
officers  obtain  the  greater  portion  of  their  income  by  monopolizing 
the  trade.  Sandal-wood,  bees*  wax,  cattle,  and  sheep,  can  be 
obtained  here ;  but  the  chief  export  consists  of  slaves,  who  have 
been  kidnapped  in  the  interior.  A  large  ship  from  Macao  was 
in  the  roads,  but  not  a  single  native  trader.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
but  agriculture  is  totally  neglected. 

June  6,  the  brig  left  Dilli  and  stood  over  to  the  south  coast 
of  Wetta.     Kissa,  Lettee,  Moa,  Danuna,  Lakor,  and  Luan,  the 

?rincipal  islands  of  the  group,  and  lying  north  and  north-east  of 
'imor,  were  subsequently  visited.  These  islands  are  hilly,  well 
wooded,  and  possess  a  fertile  soil.  At  the  north-east  extremities 
of  Moa  and  Damma  are  two  high  peaked  mountains,  and  at  the 
foot  of  that  on  the  latter  island  some  hot-springs  were  found.  The 
natives  are  tall  and  well  made.  Their  complexion  is  light-brown, 
and  their  features  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  Europeans, 
their  foreheads  being  high,  and  their  noses  pointed.  Polygamy 
is  unknown.  The  clothing  of  those  who  cannot  obtain  European 
or  Indian  cotton  cloth  (the  value  of  which  is  great,  owing  to  the 
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limited  nature  of  the  trade),  wear  jneces  of  prepared  bark,  fast* 
ened  round  their  waists.  The  Dutch  formerly  had  small  esta- 
blishments on  all  these  islands,  but  they  were  abandoned  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  The  flags  and  staffs  of  office  with  which 
the  chiefs  had  been  furnished  by  the  company  were  still  preserved. 
The  crew  of  the  Dourga  were  everywhere  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  natives.  This  favourable  reoepdon  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  meritorious  exertions  of  M.  le  Bruin,  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, who  has  resided  some  years  at  Timor  Coepang,  and  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  adjacent  islands.  On  the 
island  Kissa  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Christians, 
and  many  others  were  to  be  found  among  the  natives  of  the 
remainder  of  the  group.  Many  of  these  had  been  bom  Christians, 
for  the  labours  of  the  early  missionaries  had  been  very  successful 
here.  On  one  of  the  islands,  which  had  not  been  visited  by  an 
European  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  many  of  the  natives  still  re- 
tained their  religion,  and  had  small  churches,  in  which  native 
preachers  officiated.  The  principal  village  on  Kissa  (the  entire 
population  of  which  were  Christians)  contained  a  large  and  well- 
built  church ;  and  all  the  youths,  from  ten  years  of  age  upwards, 
could  read  and  write  Malay  in  the  Roman  character,  a  native 
Amboynese  schoolmaster  and  some  assistants  having  resided 
among  them  some  years.  Many  couples  were  united,  and  some 
hundreds  of  natives  were  baptized  by  M.  Kam,  a  clergyman  who 
accompanied  the  expedition. 

The  productions  of  these  islands  are  sandal-wood,  bees*-war, 
pearls,  tortoise-shell,  trepang,  edible  birds*  nests,  Indian  com, 
rice,  and  vegetables,  with  abundance  of  live  stock — ^namely,  bufla- 
loes,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  fowls.  As  the  use  of  money  is 
scarcely  known,  these  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  barter,  in  ex- 
change for  cotton  cloths,  brass  wire,  iron,  chopping  knives,  and 
coarse  cutlenr.  The  first-mentioned  article  is  most  in  demand, 
and  M.  Kolff  suggests  that  an  European  merchant  might  carry  on 
an  advantageous  trade  here.  The  value  of  an  ox  is  from  Bs.  4d. 
to  10«. ;  of  a  sheep  from  Ss.  4d.  to  5«.  Bees'- wax  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance  at  Roma,  at  the  rate  of  2f.  7s.  percwt  The  trade 
with  the  islands  is  carried  on  solely  by  natives,  those  of  Macassar, 
Ambojma,  and  the  Arm  islands  being  the  chief  purchasers ;  and 
Chinese  brigs  from  Java  occasionally  visit  IQssa.  Although  the 
natives  are  considered  to  be  more  industrious  than  the  Amboy- 
nese, agriculture  is  not  much  pursued.  Small  plantations  of  In- 
dian com,  tobacco,  betel,  and  culinary  vegetables,  were  met  with 
near  the  villages.     Wild  nutmeg  trees  were  abundant. 

July  19. — ^The  brig  left  this  interesting  group  and  returned  to 
Banda^  Two  English  seamen,  who  had  been  cast  away  in  a  brig 
on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  after  having  been  sold  and  resold 
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as  glares  among  the  neighbouring  islands,  had  been  purchased  and 
brought  to  Banda  by  the  humane  chief  of  Kissa,  were  received 
on  board  as  seamen. 

July  28. — The  brig  again  left  Banda,  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
following  month  arrived  at  Babba,  an  island  about  midway  be- 
tween Banda  and  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  Many  years  pre- 
viously the  Dutch  had  a  settlement  here,  and  the  wands  of  office 
]>ossessed  at  that  time  by  the  chiefs  had  been  handed  down  to 
their  descendants.  The  natives  were  at  first  shy  and  inclined  to 
be  hostile,  but  were  soon  brought  into  friendly  communication 
with  their  visitors.  The  island  is  thinly  populated,  the  shores 
only  being  inhabited.  The  natives  resemble  in  most  respects  the 
pagan  natives  of  the  group  last  visited,  but  are  far  more  barbarous, 
owing  to  their  commerce  being  very  limited.  Their  hair,  which 
is  naturally  jet  black,  is  rendered  of  a  reddish  flaxen  colour  by 
rubbing  it  constantly  with  lime.  Cultivation  is  little  attended  to, 
and  the  pneople  derive  the  cocoa  nuts,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  Indian 
corn,  which  they  consume,  from  the  adjacent  island  Wetang. 
Fishing  and  hunting  are  their  chief  occupations.  Numbers  of 
fine  fish  are  to  be  obtained  near  the  shore,  and  the  interior 
abounds  with  wild  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats.  An  English  brig, 
manned  with  ten  Europeans,  had  arrived  at  Babba  some  time 
previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Dourga,  and  while  one  half  of  the 
small  crew  were  on  shore  obtaining  water,  the  brig  was  taken, 
plundered,  and  burnt,  and  the  entire  crew  massacred. 

August  15. — They  left  Babba,  and  continued  their  voyage  to 
the  Arm  islands,  where  they  arrived  on  the  27th.  The  Arru 
group  consists  of  a  number  of  moderately-sized  islands,  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  straits.  The  land  is  moderately  ele- 
vated, and  many  parts  are  covered  with  limestone  rocks.  An  ex- 
tensive coral  reef  lies  before  the  east  side  of  the  group,  and 
prevents  a  near  approach  by  vessels  of  burden :  on  and  about  these 
reefs  trepang  and  pearl  oysters  abound.  The  principal  islands 
are  Wamma,  Wokam,  Mykor,  and  Wadjia,  all  on  the  western 
part  of  the  group ;  the  three  first  are  inhabited  entirely  by  native 
Christians,  the  last  by  Mohammedans.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  group  the  majority  of  the  natives  are  Pagans,  but  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  are  mixed  among  them.  The  natives  are 
Arafuras ;  their  complexion  is  black,  their  hair  long  but  strongly 
curled,  and  their  statiure  about  the  middle  size.  They  possess  many 
of  the  characteristics  both  of  the  negro  and  of  the  brown  races, 
and  are  probably  a  mixture  :  they  live  in  villages  containing  about 
twenty  small  thatched  houses,  and  great  harmony  prevails  among 
them  generally.  Their  food  consists  of  sago,  rice,  maize,  pump- 
kins, yams,  fish,  and  pork.  The  customs  of  the  Christian  natives 
assimilate  with  those  of  Amboyna,  and  of  the  Mohammedans  with 
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the  Ceramese.  Most  of  the  fonner  read  and  write  Malay  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  a  numher  of  young  Amboynese  Christian 
teachers,  who  have  no  other  reward  for  their  exertions  than  the 
gratification  of  doing  good,  are  busily  employed  in  instructing  the 
rising  generation  and  converting  the  Pagans.  The  natives  of  all 
sects  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  are 
brought  from  Java  in  Chinese  brigs. 

Many  anecdotes  are  given  by  M.  Kolff  illustrative  of  the  ami- 
able disposition  of  the  Arafuras,  and  of  the  harmony  which  pre- 
vails in  their  communities.  Their  Orang  Tuas,  or  elders  of 
villages,  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  are  generally  chosen 
from  among  those  who  are  possessed  of  most  wealth.  They  are 
fond  of  collecting  brass  trays  and  elephants'  teeth,  with  which  they 
adorn  the  interior  of  their  houses,  and  an  individual  takes  his 
station  in  society  according  to  the  number  of  these  he  may  possess. 
Both  these  articles,  which  are  the  produce  of  foreign  countries, 
are  very  expensive.  The  elephants'  teeth  are  chiefly  brought 
from  Singapore  by  the  Bugis,  and  the  fact  of  the  natives  being 
enabled  to  purchase  articles  of  such  value  speaks  favourably  for 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  islands.  These  goods  are 
apparently  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
election  of  an  Orang  Tua,  at  which  a  Dutch  gentleman  was 
present,  the  youngest  and  unsuccessful  candidate,  though  sorrowful 
on  account  of  his  defeat,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  possessing  a 
sufficiency  of  this  sort  of  wealth  to  enable  him,  whether  Orang 
Tua  or  not,  to  assist  any  of  his  poorer  fellow-villagers,  should 
they  fall  into  difficulties. 

The  trade  of  these  islands  is  very  extensive.  The  pearl  banks  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  productive  in  the  world ;  and  trepang, 
so  much  sought  for  by  the  Chinese,  is  abundant,  though  not  near 
so  much  so  as  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  This,  indeed,  is 
proved  by  the  Bugis  resorting  to  the  latter  place  in  such  numbers 
to  obtain  it.  The  trade  with  the  Arms  is  carried  on  by  several 
brigs  from  Sourabaya,  in  Java,  by  about  thirty  Bugis  prahus,  from 
Macassar,  of  the  burthen  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  tons,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  small  vessels  which  collect  the  produce  of  all  the 
neighbouring  islands.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dourga, 
the  people  of  Banda  and  Amboyna  had  very  little  trade  with  the 
Arrus,  as  the  Bugis  could  sell  the  British  and  Indian  cotton 
cloths,  iron,  chopping-knives,  &c.,  which  they  obtained  from  Sin- 
gapore via  Macassar,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  could 
be  supplied  by  the  others.* 

The  productions  of  the  Arrus,  the  articles  given  in  exchange 

*  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  subsequently  materially  altered  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  British  goods  from  Singapore,  at  the  Dutch  settlement  of 

Macasi>ar. 
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for  them  by  foreigners,  and  the  trade  generally,  resembles  that  o£ 
the  group  of  islands  north-east  of  Timor,  but  is  far  more  extensive. 
From  M .  KoIff*s  description  this  is  evidently  one  of  the  finest 
fields,  both  for  the  merchant  and  the  missionary,  which  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  animals  to  be  met  with  here  is  the  Pilandok,  or 
Arm  rabbit,  apparently  a  species  of  the  kangaroo.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  rabbit ;  head  like  that  of  a  weazel,  colour  grey, 
fore  feet  very  short,  and  each  foot  has  three  toes  provided  with 
strong  nails.  These  animals  generally  sit  upright  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  do  not  run  very  fast  The  natives  tame  them  with 
facility,  and  allow  them  to  run  about  their  houses,  from  which 
they  seldom  wander.     The  flavour  of  their  flesh  is  agreeable. 

Sept  8. — The  brig  left  the  Arms,  and  on  the  following  day 
arrived  at  Vordate,  the  northernmost  of  the  Timor  Laut  group. 
It  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty-four  miles :  it  is 
alternately  hilly  and  level,  and  thus  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  possess  a  more  generally 
level  appearance.  The  following  day  they  anchored  near  Larrat, 
opposite  to  a  picturesque-looking  village,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  sea.  A  number  of  trading  prahus,  built  on  the  island, 
were  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  and  covered  with  thatched  sheds. 
The  Dutch  were  well  received  by  the  natives :  they  are  fairer 
than  the  generality  of  the  natives  of  these  parts,  and  their  features 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  Europeans  than  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  Archipelago  that  M.  Kolff  had  met  with:  they  are 
Pagans.  The  commerce  is  similar  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  is  considerable.  The  year  previous  to  the  visit  of 
M.  Kolff,  an  English  brig,  which  had  arrived  on  the  south-east 
part  of  the  island  to  obtain  provisions,  was  captured  by  the  natives, 
and  the  crew  murdered,  vrith  the  exception  of  two  youths,  who 
were  saved  by  the  women.  One  half  of  the  crew  were  on  shore 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  the  two  youths  who  were  saved 
were  with  them.  Some  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by  M* 
Kolff  to  obtain  them.  They  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island.*  The  natives  supposed  the  English  to  be  the  Orang 
Cfunung,  or  inland  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Dutch  occupied  the  sea-coast.  This  is  by  no  means 
wonderful,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ''  meteor  flag  of  Britain" 

*  ThU  brig  was  probably  the  BritiHh  colonial  vessel  Lady  Nelson,  which  left 
the  settlement  on  Melville  Island  to  obtain  provisions,  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  Many  other  instances  have  doubtless  occurred,  iu  which  our  country- 
men have  been  victims  to  our  ignorance  respecting  these  islands  and  their  inha- 
bitants. From  a  nmnber  of  remarks  scattered  through  this  volume,  there  is  every 
leason  to  believe  that  the  British  interests  in  this  part  of  the  world  have  by  no  means 
been  placed  on  a  better  footing  by  the  voyage  of  the  Dourga, 
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never  waved  among  these  islands^  except  from  the  peak  of  some 
half-manned  and,  perhaps^  distressed  merchant  vessel. 

Sept.  30. — The  Dourga  left  Timor  Laut,  and  on  the  8th  of 
the  following  month  arrived  at  Amboyna. 

April  5,  1826. — The  Dourga  again  left  Banda  on  a  voyage 
to  New  Guinea.  The  Arru  Islands  and  Timor  Laut  were  again 
visited^  and  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  was  traced, 
but  at  too  great  a  distance  for  it  to  be  well  examined.  A  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  coast  was  subsequently  effected  by  the 
corvette  Triton.  M.  Kolff  gives  the  geographical  positions  of  a 
few  of  the  places  visited  during  the  last  voyage ;  but  these  are  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  for  the  Triton,  onboard  which  vessel 
were  several  chronometers  and  some  good  observers,  found  his 
positions  incorrect. 


III. —  Voyage  autour  du  monde  sur  la  Corvette  le  Seniaoine, 
en  1 826-29.  Par  Friderk  Lutke,  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau  de 
la  Marine,  Imp.  Rmse.     St.  Petersburg,  1835. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years  not  less  than  fifteen 
Russian  ships  of  war  have  circumnavigated  the  globe;  out  of 
which  voyages  the  narratives  of  four  only  have  hitherto  been  made 
public — namely,  that  of  the  Vostok  (Orient),  Captain  Bellings- 
hausen, in  1819-21 ;  the  Ladoga,  Captain  A.  Lazareff,  in  1822- 
24 ;  the  Predpriatie  (Enterprise),  Captain  Kotzebue,  in  1823-26 ; 
and  the  voyage  of  which  the  following  pages  contain  a  brief 
analysis. 

Sept.  1,  1826,  the  corvettes  S^niavine,  Captain  Liitke,  and 
MoUer,  Captain  Stanioukovitch,  of  the  Russian  navy,  left  Cron- 
stadt.  After  touching  at  Teneriffe  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  rounding 
Cape  Horn  (in  lat.  6l°  S.),  and  calling  at  Conception  and  Val- 
paraiso, the  Seniavine  crossed  the  Equator,  going  to  the  north- 
ward in  122®  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  made  no  land  till,  on  the  23rd 
June,  1827,  she  sighted  Mount  Edgecumbe,  an  extinct  volcano 
rising  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  marks  the  northern  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  Sitkha,  in  the  parallel  of  57®,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  and  on  the  following  day  anchored  off  the  settle- 
ment of  Novo- Arkhangelsk,  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Russian  colonies,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  Aleutian 
and  Kurile  islands,  the  population  of  which,  in  1826,  consisted  of 
5000  islanders  and  3700  Americans  ;  since  the  year  1792,  the 
population  had  very  materially  decreased.  This  settlement  con- 
tains about  800  persons,  400  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Aleutian 
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Isles.  The  Creoles,  offspring  of  a  Russian  father  and  Aleutian 
mother,  which,  in  1830,  amounted  to  1000  persons,  are  a  well- 
formed,  active  race  of  men.  Fifteen  vessels,  with  a  burthen  of 
2000  tons  belong  to  the  port,  and  one  vessel  of  400  tons  has  been 
built  here.  A  trade,  chiefly  in  provisions,  is  kept  up  with  Okhotsk, 
California,  Sandwich  Islands,  &c. :  fresh  provisions,  except  fish, 
are  very  scarce.  Here  is  a  school  for  thirty  Creole  youths,  who 
are  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  1828-9  was  29.71 ; 
of  the  thermometer,  -f  6.15  of  R^umur,  or  42 J  of  Fahr. 

M.  Liitke  gives  some  curious  details  respecting  the  Kaloches, 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from 
the  parallel  of  40°  to  6*0°  N.  lat.,  accompanied  by  some  very 
characteristic  sketches  of  them,  by  M.  Postels,  which  give  a  far 
better  idea  of  them  than  any  description.  (Elates  5  and  6.)  He 
also  states  that  one  of  the  chiefs  had  voluntarily  resolved  to  em- 
brace Christianity. 

Aug.  1. — The  Seniavine  sailed  for  Oonalaska.  At  Iloaloak, 
the  principal  place  of  this  section  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  are  about 
twelve  Russians  and  twenty  Aleutians.  A  very  intelligent  pastor. 
Father  John  Veniaminoff,  who  had  resided  here  for  many  years, 
had  translated  the  Catechism  into  the  Aleutian  language,  printed 
At  St.  Petersburg  in  1 834,  and  had  made  many  converts  among 
the  islanders,  all  of  whom,  indeed,  profess  Christianity,  and  since 
the  time  of  Cook  have  much  advanced  in  civilization.  Twenty 
boys  were  at  school  here  in  1827.  Captain  Liitke  gives  a  short 
vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  island  will  afford  beef,  vege- 
tables and  water — everything  but  wood.  The  climate  is  damp 
but  not  cold :  mean  temperature  +  3,5  of  Reaumur. 

On  quitting  Oonalaska  the  Seniavine  directed  her  course  to  the 
north-west,  towards  the  islands  Pribyloff  and  St.  Matthew. 

Sept  1. — A  lovely  morning :  discovered  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  all  the  land  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  To  the 
eastward  at  the  distance  of  sisty-five  miles  we  saw  the  island  of 
Oonimak  with  its  enormous  volcanoes ;  one  of  them,  Chichaldinsk, 
whose  form  is  that  of  a  regular  cone,  appeared  at  this  distance 
entirely  isolated ;  a  whitish  smoke  arose  from  its  summit,  which 
we  determined  to  be  8083  English  feet  above  the  sea.  The  volcano 
of  Makouchinsk,  on  the  island  of  Oonalaska,  whose  flattened 
stimmit  has  only  some  sharp  peaks  at  its  western  end,  does  not 
offer  so  striking  an  aspect  as  the  volcanoes  of  Oonimak.  Smoke 
rose  from  a  plateau  covered  with  snow ;  its  elevation,  according 
to  our  measurements,  is  5491  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  limit  of 
snow  on  the  mountain  35 1 7  feet.  Dr.  Chamisso  states  it  at  from 
2000  to  2500  feet ;  but  the  island  of  Akoutane,  whose  height  we 
found  to  be  3337  feet,  was  entirely  free  from  snow. 
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The  following  morning  we  saw  the  island  of  St.  George^  the 
aspect  of  which  is  very  imiform :  its  height  above  the  sea  may  be 
300  feet. 

The  islands  of  St.  Geoi^e,  St.  Paul>  and  some  other  small  ones 
belonging  to  this  group,  are  generally  called  the  PribylofF  Islands, 
after  the  name  of  the  pilot  who  discovered  them  in  1786.  The 
island  of  St.  Paul  is  volcanic,  to  judge  by  the  great  quantity  of 
lava  and  pumice-stone  found  there ;  St.  George,  t)n  the  contrary, 
is  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss.  They  are  both  covered  with 
moss,  but  destitute  of  wood.  On  St.  Paul  are  now  eleven 
Russians  and  150  Aleutians;  on  St.  George,  six  Russians  and 
seventy- five  Aleutians. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  is  in 
hunting  sea-otters,  sea-Uons,  and  seals ;  and  in  the  forty-two  years 
since  their  discovery  more  than  three  millions  of  sea-bear  skins 
have  been  taken ;  such  indiscriminate  slaughter,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  has  nearly  annihilated  these  animals  on  the  Priby- 
loff  Islands. 

St  Matthew  Island,  so  named  by  Lieutenant  Sindt  in  1766,  and 
afterwards  Gore  Island  by  Cook  in  1 778,  who  determined  its 
position,  is  twenty-eight  miles  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  its  south- 
em  pomt,  Cape  Upright  of  Cook,  is  in  60°  18'  N.  172^  4'  W.  of 
Greenwich;  it  is  composed  of  hills  of  moderate  height,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  valleys,  which  at  a  distance  give  it  the  appearance 
of  several  islands.  Pinnacle  Island,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
W.S.W.  of  Cape  Upright,  rises  300  feet  above  the  sea  to  a  crest 
so  sharp  that  a  bird  only  could  perch  on  it  On  St.  Matthew^  in 
1809,  was  found  micaceous  schist,  iron  pyrites,  silicious  stones,  and 
fragments  of  stone  dispersed  over  the  island,  showing  traces  of 
volcanic  action.  Cape  Upright  shows  distinct  stratification.  No 
wood  is  found  here. 

The  autumn  approaching,  the  Seniavine  steered  for  Kamt- 
chatka,  touching  at  Behring  Island,  where  were  found  110  inha- 
bitants, Russians,  Creoles,  and  Aleutians. 

Sept,  24. — Made  for  the  bay  of  Avatcha,  and  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  only  saw  the  snowy  summit  of  the  volcano  of 
VUioutchinsk,  which,  as  a  phantom,  appeared  and  disappeared 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  day 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Petro-pavlofsky,  where  she  remained 
till  the  end  of  October. 

Nov,  1. — Sailed  for  the  Caroline  Islands:  in  our  route  we 
passed  over  (lat.  28°  9'>  long.  128°  W.)  the  position  assigned  in 
the  American  charts  to  the  island  of  Colimas,  and  sought  an  entire 
day  for  it  in  that  parallel,  but  in  vain.  We  sought  in  like  manner 
for  Pexter  Island  and  St.  Bartholomew  without  more  success. 

Dec.  4. — We  discovered  the  island  of  Ualan  in  the  we3t^  at  the 
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distance  of  forty-five  miles,  and  on  the  10th  anchored  in  the  har- 
bour of  the  Coquille,  where  we  remained  three  weeks. 

Caroline  Islands. — With  this  extensive  group  of  islands, 
reaching  between  the  parallels  of  34°  and  QJ**  north,  over  nearly 
30°  of  longitude,  from  Current  Island,  or  Pulo  Anna,  on  the  west, 
to  Ualan  on  the  east,  we  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  in  detail 
till  shortly  previous  to  this  voyage,  when  Captain  Duperrey,  in  the 
Coquille,  in  1824,  ran  through  their  whole  extent  from  east  to  west, 
discovering  many  small  islands,  and  surveying  in  detail  the  island 
of  Ualan.  However,  in  this  great  space  he  left  an  ample  harvest 
for  the  Russian  navigator,  who,  in  his  subsequent  examination  of 
this  group,  followed  a  regular  plan,  visiting  each  group  of  islands 
and  each  island  belonging  to  this  archipelago,  and  thus  obtaining  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  their  geographical  position,  and  much 
information  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  inha* 
bitants,  and  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  language ;  also  an  account 
of  the  structure  and  natural  history  of  the  islands,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  M.  Alexandre  Pos- 
tels.  Dr.  Mortens,  and  the  Baron  Kittlitz. 

Ualan. — The  easternmost  of  this  group  is  24  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  a  valley  between  two  masses  of  mountains  stretching 
from  east  to  west,  divides  the  island  into  two  unequal  parts,  of 
which  the  southern  is  more  than  double  that  to  the  north.  On 
the  latter  rises  Mount  Buache,  1854  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the 
south  Mount  Crozer  has  an  elevation  of  1867  feet.  With  the 
exception  of  the  peaks  on  the  latter,  the  whole  island  from  the 
sea  to  the  summit  is  covered  with  wood  overrun  with  climbing 
plants ;  streams  of  water  abound  in  all  directions.  Yet  with  all 
this  moisture  the  climate  does  not  seem  to  be  unhealthy ;  the 
population  as  given  by  one  of  the  chiefs  about  800,  without  count- 
ing children.  The  people  are  rather  below  the  middle  size,  well 
made  but  slight — hospitable,  peaceful,  and  kind  in  their  manners. 
The  UrosseSf  or  chiefs,  reside  all  together  in  one  small  town ; 
they  are*  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  people — they  have  no  musical 
instruments — the  colour  of  the  skin  of  both  sexes  is  chestnut — 
the  women  not  pretty — they  bore  the  lobes  of  their  ears  and  in- 
sert bouquets  of  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs  full  two  inches  in 
thickness ;  yet,  as  a  singular  contrast  to  this  simple  and  elegant 
taste,  they  are  extremely  dirty,  and  constantly  devour  the  vermin 
from  their  persons — they  wear  a  necklace,  or  rather  bolster,  from 
four  to  five  inches  thick,  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibres — the  women 
are  prohibited  from  dancing.  Both  sexes  anoint  the  body  with 
oil,  and  tatoo  themselves  irregularly;  their  pirogues  are  from  £5  to 
30  feet  long,  made  out  of  a  single  breadfruit  tree. 

Their  ideas  of  religion,  from  want  of  understanding  their  lan- 
guage, were  not  easily  to  be  comprehended.     They  appeared  to 
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venerate  a  deity  named  Sitel-Mazuenziap ;  possibly  a  deified 
chieftain  who,  they  said^  had  two  wives  and  four  children ;  but 
neither  temples,  morals,  nor  idols  were  erected  to  him.  In  one 
corner  of  each  house  was  placed  a  thin  wand  from  four  to  five 
feet  long,  as  a  sort  of  household  god,  to  whom  offerings  were 
made ;  and  occasionally  some  ceremony  was  gone  through  which 
was  considered  religious.  Captain  Liitke  thinks  there  are  traces 
in  their  language  and  ceremonies  of  communication  with  the 
Japanese. 

Ualan  would  serve  as  an  excellent  place  of  refreshment  for 
whalers  cruising  in  these  seas.  A  fair  harbour,  a  good  climate, 
and  a  mild  people — abundance  of  water,  fruit,  and  fish,  with  some 
birds — no  animal  food  ;  but  some  pigs  left  by  the  Seniavine  may, 
at  a  future  day,  supply  shipping  with  pork.  The  centre  of  the 
island  is  situated  in  5''  19'  N.,  163"*  &  E.  of  Greenwich. 

Jarmary  4th,  1828,  the  Seniavine  crossed  the  magnetic  equator 
in  4°  7'  lat.,  162°  57'  E.  long.  On  the  10th  sought  in  vain  for  two 
small  islands,  marked  on  Arrowsmith's  chart  in  5**  12'  N.  long., 
160°55'  E. ;  and  on  the  13th,  with  as  little  success,  the  Mus- 
grave  islands,  in  Krusenstein's  chart  in  ff'  12'  N.,  159**  15'  E. 
At  daylight  on  the  14th,  much  to  their  surprise,  they  discovered 
a  large  and  lofty  island  close  ahead ;  this,  although  lying  close  to 
the  tracks  of  Tompson,  Duperrey,  and  several  others,  had  never 
yet  been  noticed.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  the  group 
now  named  Seniavine^  consisting  of  three  groups,  extending  be- 
tween 6r  43'  and  7''  &  N.  lat.  and  158''  and  158j^  E.  long. 
Pouynipete,  the  chief  island,  is  nearly  circular,  and  50  miles  in 
circuit.  Its  culminating  point,  Monte  Santo,  rises  2861  feet 
above  the  sea  ;*  the  N.W.  cape  of  the  island  is  remarkable  by  a 
precipitous  basaltic  rock  about  1000  feet  high.  On  the  southern 
coast  is  a  distinct  mass  of  isolated  basalt  resembling  a  lighthouse. 
The  island  is  surrounded,  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  by  a 
coral  reef,  within  which  are  many  small  islets.  Pouynipete  is 
covered  with  verdure ;  few  habitations  are  visible  along  the  coast, 
but  to  judge  from  the  numerous  canoes  that  came  off  to  the  ship, 
the  population  cannot  be  less  than  2000.  The  naUves  differ 
from  those  of  Ualan,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Papuas ; 
they  are  a  small  race  of  men,  but  fierce  and  resolute  in  their 
actions.  The  group  Andema  lies  12  miles  to  the  S.W.,  tod 
Kapenuare  20  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Pouynipete,  each  surrounded 
by  a  coral  reef.  In  lat  7**  18',  long.  158®  6',  we  searched  for  the 
island  of  St.  Augustin,  of  Captain  Freycinet's  chart,  but  without 
success.     January  24,f  in  lat.  5°  474',  long.   J57°  30',  we  saw 

*  Visible  65  miles* — Ed. 

f  It  must  be  obsenred  thiU  there  is  ilie  diffeience  of  twelve  days,  from  old  to  new 
style,  between  the  text  and  the  chart  of  the  Caroline  Islands  throughoat,'Ed. 
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Los  Valientes,  of  Tompson  in  1772  (Nyaryk  of  the  natives), 
eight  low  coral  islands,  22  miles  in  circuit — with,  apparently,  a 
population  of  only  30  people.  February  3.  Examined  the  group 
of  itfa^ZocA:  islands  (1795),  Lugunor  of  the  natives,  composed  of 
three  groups  of  coral  islands,  90  in  number.  Lugunor,  the  most 
eastern  group,  is  18  miles  in  circuit.  February  14.  Determined 
the  island  Quirosa  of  the  Spanish  pilot,  and  Hogoleu,  of  Du- 
perrey,  to  be  called  by  the  natives  Houg,  February  1 6.  Exa- 
mined the  island  marked  Anonymous  on  our  maps,  and  found  it  to 
be  inhabited,  and  to  be  the  eastern  islet,  named  Piserar,  of  a 
coral  group  45  miles  in  extent,  connected  by  a  reef,  and  called 
Namonuito :  from  this  place  the  Seniavine  went  to  Guahan,  of 
the  Marianne  islands,  for  provisions  and  water,  and  to  refit. 
March  SO.  Returned  to  the  Caroline  islands,  and  examined  the 
group  of  Swede's  island,  or  N amour  ah  ;  thence  to  the  westward 
to  the  group  Faroilap,  IfaJouk,  and  Ouleai  (the  13  isles  of  Wilson), 
composed  of  22  islands,  and  15  miles  in  circuit.  April  9-  The 
Seniavine  made  sail  for  Kamtchatka,  touched  at  the  islands  of 
Bomn-Sima,  a  basaltic  group  not  exceeding  900  feet  in  height, 
surveyed  the  year  previous  by  Captain  Beechey,  and  again 
anchored  at  Petro-pavlofsky,  whence,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks, 
the  corvette  steered  along  the  coast  to  the  N.E.,  fixing  the  po- 
sitions of  the  various  capes  and  headlands,  which  differed  much 
from  all  former  charts.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  June,  "  we 
saw  at  once  the  volcanoes  of  Avatchinsky,  Koriatsky,  JoupanofT, 
and  Kronotsky,  the  two  former  at  82  miles,  the  latter  at  68  miles' 
distance.  Kronotsky,  like  Villioutchinsky,  has  the  form  of  a 
regular  cone,  but  seems  rather  less  steep  than  the  latter.  On  its 
left  is  a  flat-topped  mountain,  and  close  to  it  a  sharp  peak,  pro- 
bably the  same  that  were  shaken  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  mountain  Chevalutsk  from  its  former  to  its  present  position .'*' 
The  altitude  of  Kronotsky,  carefully  taken,  made  the  elevation  of 
this  extinct  volcano  10,610  feet  above  the  sea,  or  a  little  higher 
than  Etna.  We  now  saw  it  at  a  distance  of  9^  miles,  and  on  our 
return  at  120  miles,  very  distinctly.  Beyond  Cape  Kronotsky 
mountains  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  distance  towards  the 
tiorth,  among  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  gigantic 
volcano  of  jBCafTicftaf-^Aroi.  At  the  enormous  distance  of  104  miles  it 
subtended  an  angle  of  50^'.  The  measurement  was  very  exactly 
made,  whence  it  results  that  its  height  is  16,512  feetf  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  cone  slightly  truncated."  July  5.  Examined  the 
island  of  Karaghinsky,  which,  with  the  adjoining  coast,  had  not 
been  seen  by  any  known  navigator  except  Sindt  Behring  only 
saw  one  point  through  a  fog :  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 

*  See  Description  of  Kamtchatka  by  Kracheninnickofil 
f  Dr.  Erman  found  its  height  to  be  15,766  English  feet. 
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its  outline  on  the  maps  had  no  shadow  of  resemblance.  This 
island  was  inhabited  by  upwards  of  100  Koriaks  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  it  is  now  quite  abandoned.  Here  in  the 
parallel  of  60°,  at  Cape  Ilpinsky,  is  the  lowest  and  narrowest  part 
of  the  isthmus,  about  70  miles  wide,  which  forms  the  northern 
limit  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka ;  the  mountains  lose  them- 
selves in  small  hills.  From  this  point  the  corvette  steered  direct 
for  Behring's  Strait,  and  on  the  28th  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  only  30  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  east  cape  of 
Asia,  and  in  lat.  65^  36', — the  most  northern  point  reached. 
During  a  week's  stay  they  saw  much  of  the  Chukchis,  and  foimd 
them  a  friendly,  good-natured,  dirty  people.  Returning  to  the 
southward,  they  discovered  the  Strait  Seniavine  in  64°  45'  N. 
between  two  islands  and  the  mainland,  forming  excellent  ports : 
the  surrounding  mountains  are  steep,  but  do  not  rise  above 
1500  feet — they  assume  a  circular  form,  and  are  chiefly  of 
syenite.  From  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  they  stood  to  the  west- 
ward into  the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  and  surveyed  the  bay  of  St  Croix, 
which  extends  north  and  south  upwards  of  60  miles :  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay  a  lofty  mountain  chain  extends  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  doubtless  connected  with  the  principal  chain  of 
this  continent ;  one  of  its  most  remarkable  points,  Matatchiugaij 
rises  86 15  feet.  Here  were  no  traces  of  petrifactions,  or  of 
recent  volcanic  action. 

The  whole  of  the  11th  chapter  of  Captain  Liitke's  narrative 
is  devoted  to  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  description  of  the 
Chukchis,  the  race  who  inhabit  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  but  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  extract-  He 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  far  from  being  the  turbulent  people 
they  have  been  described  by  authors.  The  description  is  ren- 
dered doubly  valuable  from  being  illustrated  by  excellent  por- 
traits of  the  natives,  by  M.  Postels.  (See  plates  33  and  34.) 

The  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  as  is  well  known,  is  celebrated 
for  its  volcanoes,  or  SopJci ;  between  the  parallels  of  Cape  Lo- 
patka  (51°  3'  N.)  and  the  bay  of  Avatcha  (dS"")  five  isolated  and 
conical  summits,  some  still  emitting  smoke,  rise  proudly  above 
the  rugged  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W. 
direction.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  bay  of  Avatcha,  as  far  as  the 
parallel  56J°,  eight  other  volcanoes  are  occasionally  active.  Of 
these  thirteen  Sopki,  all  the  names,  and  some  of  the  heights^ 
are  given,  as  determined  by  Captain  Liitke  : — 

Lat.  N.  Height  in 

«        '  Kng.  feet 

VilutchinskaTa        -        -    52    43J  -        6750* 

Avatchinskaya         -        -     53     17  -         8760 

«  Beechey,  in  1826,  made  it  7374.— See  BlouatiCi  Foyagt,  vol  iL  p.  668. 
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Height  in 

o            / 

Eng.  feet. 

-     53     19 

.       11215 

•     53    35J 

9060 

-     54    8 

*       10625 

-    56    8 

-       16512 
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Koriatskaia   - 
Jupanovskala 
Kronotskaia 
Klutcheikkala 

The  greater  part  of  these  volcanoes  are  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula^  and  nearly  in  a  direct  south-west  and  north-east 
line.  From  the  promontory  Lopatka  the  Kurile  Isles  stretch  in 
the  same  south-west  direction ;  and  in  this  chain  are  found  eight 
volcanoes^  some  of  which  are  active^  and  thus  this  series  extends 
over  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude^  and  perhaps  is  connected  with 
the  Japanese  islands^  in  which  we  know  there  are  volcanoes  in 
activity. 

After  five  weeks  spent  in  the  harbour  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Seniavine  sailed  on  the  11th  of  November  for  Manila,  recon- 
noitring on  her  way  those  of  the  Caroline  Islands  which  she  had 
not  before  visited;  and,  in  an  able  summary  in  the  13th  chapter, 
the  population  of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  9000  persons. 

Dec.  10. — Discovered  and  examined  the  group  Moanleu,  com- 
posed of  nine  islands,  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  lying  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction,  for  forty  miles  :  its  centre  in  latitude 
8°40'N.,  long.  152°  8' E. 

Dec,  20. — Sighted  the  coral  island  of  Feis,  and  the  following 
day  made  the  Mackenzie  Islands  ( Uluthy  of  the  natives),  com- 
posed of  two  groups — one  of  five  islets,  uninhabited ;  the  other 
of  twenty-five  islands,  on  one  of  which  (FalalepJ,  a  century  ago, 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  Padre  Cantova  planted  a  mission,  and  on  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Mogmog,  in  1732,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal. 
Unfortunately  time  would  not  permit  the  Seniavine  to  go  to 
this  island,  although  in  sight,  to  learn,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
what  had  been  the  result  of  the  missionary's  devotedness — an 
object,  one  would  imagine,  well  worth  the  delay  of  a  few  days 
or  even  of  a  week.  On  the  following  day  the  Seniavine  shaped  her 
course  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived  on  the  13th  of  January,  and 
ultimately  at  Cronstadt  in  September,  1 829>  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  and  five  days. 

The  chief  results  of  this  expedition  are — 

In  Geography, — The  determination  of  the  positions  of  the 
chief  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  of  the  country 
of  the  Koriaks  and  of  the  Chukchis,  from  the  bay  of  Avatcha  to 
the  north-east  point  of  Asia;  also  of  the  islands  Karaghinsk, 
St.  Matthew,  Pribyloff,  &c.,  in  Behring's  Sea. — ^The  archipelago 
of  the  Carolines  examined,  from  the  island  of  Ualan  on  the  east, 
to  the  group  of  Uluthy  on  the  west,  twelve  islands  discovered ; 
and  twenty-six  detached  groups  or  islands  described;  as  also  the 
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islands  of  Bonin-Sima. — The  corvette  Moller,  consort  of  the 
Seniavine^  had  in  the  mean  time  discovered  Moller  island,  in 
25°  4&  N.,  171°  oO'  W.,  and  examined  the  chain  of  islands  and 
reefs  which  extend  north-west  from  the  Sandwich  islands.  She 
discovered  also  a  dangerous  reef  six  miles  S.S.W.  of  Linansky 
Isle ;  and  afterwards  smrejed  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
peninsula  of  Alidska,  The  geographical  portion  is  illustrated  by 
various  plans^  charts,  views  of  headlands,  &c. ;  and  especially  an 
excellent  chart  of  Behring*s  Sea. 

In  Physics. — Experiments  with  the  invariable  pendulum,  made 
at  nine  stations :  magnetic  experiments ;  hourly  observations  on 
the  barometer  and  thermometer. 

In  Natural  History. — Rich  collections  in  each  branch  of 
zooloiry,  including  300  species  of  birds,  300  of  fish,  700  of  insects^ 
and  130  crustacean. — In  Botany,  2,500  specimens  of  dried  plants ; 
and  of  alga*, — In  Mineralogy,  330  specimens  of  rocks,  from  the 
various  points  touched  at  by  the  corvette. 

In  Ethnography. — A  vocabulary  of  upwards  of  200  words  and 
phrases,  besides  the  numerals,  in  four  dialects  of  the  language  of 
the  Caroline  Islands,  compared  with  several  other  dialects  of 
Polynesia ;  also  descriptions  and  portraits  of  the  Ckukchis,  the 
Koriaks,  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  groups,  &c.  &c.,  and  one 
Bughi,  of  the  Celebes,  the  only  published  portrait,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  of  this  little  known  people :  a  collection  of  costumes, 
arms,  ornaments,  &c. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  1250  drawings  have  been  made; 
some  of  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  characteristic  vegeta- 
tion of  a  tropidd  clime. 

The  third  volume  of  the  work  is  the  joint  production  of  Dr. 
Mertens,  M.  Postels,  and  Baron  Kittlitz,  naturalists  to  the  expe- 
dition, and  contains  much  valuable  information  on  geology  and 
natural  history. — May  every  expedition  for  discovery  that  leaves 
Europe  be  supplied  with  as  zealous  nat\u*alists  as  those  embarked 
on  board  the  Seniavine ! 

We  have  the  gratification  to  add,  that  for  this  voyage,  the 
DemidoflF  premium  has,  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  been  conferred  upon  Captain  (now  Rear- Admiral) 
Liitke. 
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IV. —  Verhaal  nan  eene  Reize  naar  en  langs  de  zuid-wesi  hist 
van  NieuW'Ouinea,  gedaan  in  1828,  door  Z.  if.  Corvet  IViton, 
en  Z.  M,  Coloniale  schoener  de  Iris,  door  J.  Mod  era,  Lieut 
ter  Zee,  van  de  tweede  Klasse.     Haarlem,  1830. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  along  the  S.  fV.  Coast  of  New  Guinea^ 
in  1828,  and  communicated  by  G.  Windsor  Earl,  Esq., 
M.R.A.S. 

In  the  dearth  of  information  respecting  the  vast  island  of  New 
Guinea,  extending  from  the  Equator  to  l(y*  S.  lat.,  and  reaching 
in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  not  less  than  1200  geographical 
miles,  or  double  the  length  of  the  British  Islands,  we  are  glad  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  account  of  a  voyage  undertaken  by  order  of 
the  Netherlands  Government,  to  establish  a  settlement  on  some 
convenient  spot  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  during  which 
voyage  the  greater  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  was  surveyed,  the 
general  trending  only  of  which  had  been  previously  ascertained. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  discovery  on  these  shores  may 
furnish  a  suitable  introduction  to  this  voyage.  The  Portuguese 
claim  the  discovery  of  New  Guinea  for  Abreu  and  Serrano, 
who  were  despatched  from  Malacca  to  the  Spice  Islands,  by 
Albuquerque,  in  1511.  Abreu,  however,  proceeded  no  farther 
than  Amboyna,  and  Serrano  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  either  of  them  could 
have  discovered  New  Guinea,  although  they  might  have  heard  of 
its  existence  from  the  natives  of  Amboyna.  The  discovery  may, 
with  more  justice,  be  attributed  to  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  who  was 
sent  from  the  Moluccas  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  eastward 
in  1 527*  Many  of  the  bays  and  headlands  on  the  north  coast 
were  named  by  the  Portuguese,  and  these  were  retained  in  a 
Dutch  chart  published  at  Amsterdam  as  late  as  1753.  In  1537, 
the  north  coast  was  visited  by  Grijalva  and  Alvarado,  two  Spa- 
niards, who  had  been  sent  on  discovery  from  Mexico  by  Cortez ; 
and  again,  in  1567,  by  Mendafia,  who,  in  1595,  attempted  to 
colonize  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  18°  to  the  eastward  of  New 
Guinea,  but  the  settlement  was  broken  up  at  his  death. 

The  above-mentioned  voyages  were  confined  to  the  north  coast 
In  l606,  ten  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
the  Dutch  despatched  a  vessel,  called  the  Duyfhen,  from  Ban- 
tam to  New  Guinea.  She  passed  along  the  south-west  coast,  and 
stretched  across  to  Australia,  which  was  considered  to  be  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  In  the  same  year, 
Torres,  after  having  separated  from  Quiros,  near  Vera  Cruz, 
passed  between  New  Guinea  and  Australia ;  thus  discovering  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name.  In  16j6,  the  north  coast  was  traced 
by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  and  several  Dutch  navigators  followed 
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the  track  of  the  Dujfhen;  Carstens  in  l623,  Gerard  Pool  in 
}636,  and  Tasman  (second  voyage)  in  l644«  Carstens  and  Pool 
were  both  killed  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  as  two 
rivers  on  the  north-west  coast  are  named  in  the  old  charts  Dood- 
stager's,  or  *'  Murderers'  "  Rivers,  they  probably  met  ^eir  death 
in  the  vicinity.  The  positions  assigned  to  these  rivers  agree  pret^ 
well  with  the  Utanata  and  False  Utanata  rivers  visited  by  the 
Triton.  All  these  last-named  navigators  fell  into  the  same  error 
as  the  people  of  the  Duyf  hen  in  supposing  that  New  Guinea 
was  united  to  Australia ;  and  these  countries  were  thus  repre- 
sented in  all  chartspublished  previous  to  the  year  1762,  when  an 
original  letter  of  Torres,  describing  his  proceedings  after  parting 
with  Quiros,  was  found  by  the  British  at  the  taking  of  Ma- 
nilla.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  voyager  of  note  comes  between 
Tasman  and  Dampier,  although  the  west  coast  was  probably 
sometimes  visited  by  the  Dutch.  In  1700,  Dampier,  in  the 
Roebuck,  touched  at  Sabuda  Island,  near  the  west  coast  of  New 
Guinea ;  and,  passing  through  the  strait  between  Wajrjiu  and 
Battanta,  sailed  roimd  New  Britain,  and  discovered  the  strait 
which  divides  it  from  New  Guinea.  He  then  passed  to  the 
westward,  along  the  north  coast  of  the  latter  island.  Roggeveen, 
Carteret,  and  Bougainville,  subsequently  pursued  nearly  ihe  same 
track  along  the  north  coast  Cook  touched  on  the  south-west 
coast  in  1770,  but  he  remained  a  very  short  time,  and  had  no 
friendly  communication  with  the  natives. 

In  1774,  Captain  Forest,  E.I.C.S.,  performed  a  voyage  from 
Balambangan  to  New  Guinea,  visiting  Dori  Harbour  at  the 
north-west  end ;  and,  from  his  being  able  to  converse  with  the 
natives  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Malay  language,  his  narra- 
tive, although  little  more  than  a  single  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
mainland  of  New  Guinea,  contains  more  correct  information,  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  than 
any  work  published  previous  to  the  voyage  of  the  Triton.f  In 
1791,  Lieutenant  M'Cluer,  of  the  Indi^  navy,  surveyed  the 
north-west  and  part  of  the  western  coasts,  and  discovered  the  deep 
inlet  which  nearly  divides  the  north-west  end  of  the  island.  His 
charts  only  have  been  published.  Several  French  na\igators, 
among  whom  are  D'Entrecasteaux,  Duperrey,  and  D'Urville,  have 
also  visited  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  the  parts  of  New  Guinea  which 
have  been  well  surveyed,  and  those  which  are  yet  to  be  examined. 

*  By  Dalrymple,  and  published  in  his  Collection  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas. 

f  An  account  of  a  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  by  M.  Sonnerat,  had  been  published  in 
Paris  a  few  yean  before  the  appearance  of  Fore8t*s  work :  but  the  latter  states  that 
M.  Sonnerat  went  no  farther  than  Gibbii  an  island  n«ar  tht  tast  end  of  Gilolo.  M. 
Sonnerat  does  not  say  precisely  where  he  went  to. 
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The  north-west  and  western  coasts,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  south  point  of  M'Cluer's  Inlet,  have  been  surveyed 
by  Lieutenant  M'Cluer.  From  this  pointy  southward^  to  the  Fort 
Du  Bus,  in  lat  3°  41'  S.,  an  extent  of  about  170  miles,  the  shore 
is  much  broken,  and  has  only  been  indistinctly  seen.  The  south- 
em  coast,  from  Fort  Du  Bus  to  Dourga  Strait,  has  been  siureyed 
by  the  Triton;  and,  in  J 835,  Lieutenant  Kool^  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  passed  through  the  above-named  strait,  and  thus  determined 
what  had  only  been  suspected  by  the  people  of  the  Triton,  that 
the  land  about  Cape  Valsche  (False  Cape)  is  an  island.  Be- 
tween the  south  entrance  of  the  strait,  or  what  has  hitherto  been 
termed  the  Bartholomew  River,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  (in  long.  141®  E.),  an 
extent  of  140  miles^  the  land  has  not  even  been  seen.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  south  coast  little  is  known ;  and  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  the  detached  pieces  of  land  seen  by  the 
Hormuzeer  and  other  ships,  when  passing  Torres  Straits,  are 
actually  portions  of  the  mainland,  or  merely  islands  lying  near  it, 
— a  point  of  immense  importance,  when  the  great  danger  attend- 
ing the  navigation  of  Torres  Straits  is  taken  into  consideration. 

We  are  indebted  to  French  navigators — to  D*Entrecasteaux, 
and  especially  to  Duperrey,  in  1825,  and  Dumont  D'Urville,  in 
1827,  for  the  chief  part  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  north- 
east coast  The  positions  of  many  headlands  have  been  determined ; 
but  400  miles  of  the  north-eastern  coast-line,  between  Port 
Geelvink  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Rodney  to  the  south-east, 
remain  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  Geelvink's,  or  the  Great  Bay, 
has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dutch,  and  a  chart  of  their  discoveries, 
&om  which  we  have  our  knowledge  of  the  bay,  was  published  by 
Dalrymple. 

April  21,  1828,  the  corvette  Triton,  and  the  Colonial  schooner 
Iris,  left  the  Bay  of  Amboyna,  and  shaped  their  course  for  Banda, 
where  they  were  to  obtain  interpreters,  and  on  the  29th,  their  wants 
being  supplied,  they  continued  their  voyage.  The  following  day, 
being  driven  to  the  south-west  of  Banda,  they  saw  Bird  Island ;  * 
the  position  of  which  they  found  to  differ  considerably  from  that 
assigned  to  it  in  the  charts  of  Norie  and  Arrowsmith,  which 
they  had  on  board,  together  with  one  constructed  by  M.  Kolff,  in 
J  825.  On  the  4th  of  May,  they  passed  through  the  group  of 
islands  which  stretch  from  the  Keys  to  Ceram,  and  which,  until 
then,  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Dutch  Oriental  posses- 
sions. The  people  of  these  islands  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  south- 
west coast  of  New  Guinea.     May  7,  they  entered  the  channel  be- 

*  For  geographical  positions,  see  the  annexed  Table. 
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tween  the  Key  and  Arru  islands ;  and,  on  the  20th,  made  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  lat.  7°  J  5'  S.  The  foUowing  day  the 
vessels  entered  the  Dourga  Strait,*  the  north-west  entrance  of 
which  had  been  discovered  by  M.  KolflF  in  1825,  and  anchored 
off  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  the  north  shore.  As  the  stock  of 
fresh  water  began  to  run  short,  a  boat  was  despatched  to  the 
creek ;  but  as  it  was  high  water  when  they  entered  it,  the  water 
was  brackish.  The  banks  were  low  and  morassy,  the  water 
standing  upon  it  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  whole  of 
the  coast,  indeed,  that  they  had  hitherto  seen,  was  but  little 
raised  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark  ;  the  trees  with 
which  the  land  was  overgrown  presented  a  level  appearance, 
and  not  a  single  hill  or  piece  of  elevated  land  was  visible. 

The  following  day  several  natives  were  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  them  from  the  corvette ;  and 
after  having  friendly  communication  for  some  time  a  quarrel 
occurred,  in  which  three  of  the  natives  were  killed,  and  some  of 
the  boat's  crew  wounded.  These  people  were  of  the  middle 
size,  and  not  very  stout.  Their  skins  were  black,  with  a  bluish 
gloss,  and  some  were  afiSicted  with  ulcers,  and  a  disease  whidi 
gave  a  scaly  appearance  to  their  skin.  They  had  thick  lips,  flat 
noses,  black  frizzled  hair  like  that  of  negroes,  beards  and  whis* 
kers.  Some  had  marks  drawn  with  red  pigment  across  the  face 
and  round  the  mouth.  The  lobes  of  their  ears  were  pierced,  and 
in  them  they  wore  rings  of  rattan.  The  men  were  entirely  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  broad  band  of  rushes  round  their  waists, 
the  ends  hanging  down  behind.  Their  weapons  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  spears,  made  of  different  kinds  of  cane,  with  points 
of  wood  hardened  by  fire.  The  two  women  whom  they  saw 
wore  small  triangular  pieces  of  bark  hanging  down  before  them. 
They  did  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  be  well  observed,  but 
their  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 

The  vessels  now  proceeded  about  twenty-five  miles  further  up 
the  strait,  the  shores  still  being  extremely  low,  and  no  high  land 
could  be  seen  even  from  the  mast-head.  Parties  landed  in  vari- 
ous spots,  where  they  met  with  no  inhabitants.  On  digging  pits 
they  found  the  upper  stratum  of  black  vegetable  earth  to  be  only 
one  foot  thick  :  under  this  was  a  layer  of  grey  clay  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  thickness,  which  rested  on  brown  coral  sand.  Pieces 
of  quartz,  ironstone,  and  pumice-stone  were  found  scattered 
about  on  the  beach.  No  place  adapted  for  the  settlement  having 
been  met  with,  the  vessels  left  the  strait,  and  proceeded  along 
shore  to  the  N.W. 

May  28.     They  saw  a  village  in  latitude  6**   17'  S.,  the  same 

*  It  is  caUed  the  Dourga  i^tWr  by  M.  Modera,  as  it  was  not  correctly  ascexiuned 
to  be  a  strait  until  the  schooner  Postilion  passed  through  it  in  1833. 
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that  was  seen  by  Cook  daring  his  first  voyage.  On  the  29th  a 
shoal  was  met  with,  in  latitude  6^  S.,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Providential  Bank  was  seen. 

June  2.  After  having  traced  the  coast  for  230  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Dourga  Strait,  the  vessels  anchored  off  the  mouth 
of  False  Utanata  river,  in  latitude  4°  48^  S.  A  bar  of  sand,  on 
which  there  was  a  heavy  surf,  ran  across  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Numbers  of  natives  were  seen  on  the  beach,  waving  white  flags, 
and  several  canoes  were  launched  by  them ;  but  although  the 
vessels  remained  on  and  off  several  days,  they  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  natives,  owing  to  a  want  of  confidence  on  both  sides. 
Men  were  occasionally  seen  on  the  beach,  waiving  short  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  air,  from  which  issued  something  resembling  smoke, 
instruments  which  puzzled  Cook's  people  so  much,  and  made 
them  suppose  that  the  natives  possessed  fire-arms."^  These  they 
afterwards  found  to  be  short  pieces  of  bamboo,  which  contained  a 
mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  ashes,  and  which  was  ejected  by 
swinging  the  instruments  in  the  air.  They  were  apparently  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  signals  to  their  friends  at  a  distance. 

June  8.  They  pursued  their  voyage  to  the  north-west,  and  on 
the  following  day  a  number  of  people  belonging  to  a  river  some 
distance  to  the  westward  came  off  to  the  vessels  in  canoes.  They 
readily  bartered  their  weapons  and  ornaments  for  pieces  of  cloth, 
old  clothes,  knife  blades,  beads,  and  empty  bottles ;  but  the  two 
former  articles  ¥^re  most  in  demand.  The  chiefs  were  dressed 
somewhat  in  the  Malay  fashion,  which  proved  that  they  had  had 
conmiunication  with  the  Ceramese.  On  the  11th  the  vessels 
arrived  at  the  river  to  which  these  people  belonged.  It  was 
called  the  Utanata  river,  and  bore  much  resemblance  to  the 
False  Utanata.  They  remained  here  until  the  22nd  in  uninter- 
rupted harmony  with  the  natives,  who  assisted  them  in  cutting 
wood  and  filling  up  water.  The  natives  here  differed  little  from  the 
people  of  Dourga  Strait,  except  in  being  of  superior  make  and 
stature  (the  majority  were  above  the  middle  8ize3»  and  somewhat 
further  advanced  in  civilization.  Each  of  the  natives  appeared  to 
wish  to  ornament  himself  in  a  manner  different  from  his  neigh- 
bour. They  wore  rings  of  rattan  and  strings  of  hogs*-teeth  on 
their  necks,  arms,  and  legs,  and  many  had  the  cartilages  of  their 
noses  bored,  wearing  pieces  of  stick  or  bone  in  the  aperture. 
Their  teeth  were  generally  sharpened  to  points.  The  men  had 
wales  across  their  breasts  and  bellies,  and  on  their  arms.  These 
had  been  made  by  cutting  the  flesh  with  stones,  and  afterwards 
burning  it,  so  that  when  the  wounds  healed,  wales  were  raised  to 

*  In  Gook't  Vojraget  it  it  ttated  that  fire  as  well  M  smoke  inned  from  these 
weapoas,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be. 
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the  thickness  of  the  finger.*  The  greater  portion  of  them  resided 
in  one  long  house,  100  feet  in  length,  5  feet  high,  and  6  broad, 
situated  on  the  shore,  within  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  contained 
nineteen  doors,  one  for  each  family.  The  frame  was  constructed 
of  bamboo,  and  the  walls  and  roof  were  covered  with  thatch. 
Their  canoes  were  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  the  men 
stood  up  to  row.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  bows,  arrows, 
8j)ears,  and  clubs,  which  last,  together  with  their  paddles,  were 
handsomely  carved.  Their  domestic  animals  consisted  of  h<^ 
and  dogs,  but  their  food  was  chiefly  sago,  fish,  and  turtles'  eggs. 
They  possessed  also  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  papayas,  nutmegs, 
breadfruit,  and  large  lemons,  which  they  readily  gave  in  exchange 
fbr  cloth.  To  judge  from  the  report  of  one  of  the.  chiefs,  who 
named  no  less  than  thirty-five  villages  in  his  neighbourhood,  the 
population  must  be  considerable.  The  natives,  on  hearing  that 
the  Dutch  were  about  to  settle  on  the  coast,  were  anxious  that 
they  should  fix  themselves  here :  but  as  the  river,  although  clear 
and  capacious  inside  the  heads,  had  a  bar  across  the  entrance, 
which  rendered  it  difiicult  of  access  to  ships  of  burden,  their 
offer  was  declined.  The  coast  hitherto  had  been  extremely  low ; 
but  here  a  range  of  high  mountains,  generally  enveloped  in  clouds, 
and  on  which  some  thought  they  could  distinguish  snow,  ap- 
peared far  in  the  interior,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  one  end 
of  the  range  terminating  in  Cape  Bouro,  a  bluff  promontory  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  W.N.W.  of  the  Utanata  river. 

June  22.  The  vessels  left  the  river,  and  pursued  their  voyage. 
On  the  27th  they  saw  a  number  of  high  islands,  close  to  the 
coast,  and  entered  a  strait  between  one  of  them  and  the  main- 
land, where  they  were  boarded  by  the  chief  of  the  island  Aiduma, 
who  conducted  them  to  a  small  cove  on  the  north  part  of  it,  on 
the  shores  of  which  his  village  was  situated.  At  the  head  of  the 
cove  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep 
hills,  stretched  towards  the  interior.  In  it  was  a  Malay  house, 
which  several  years  pre\iously  had  been  occupied  by  a  Ceramese 
priest,  who  had  converted  the  natives  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
Dutch  had  some  thought  of  making  their  settlement  here,  but 
they  found  that  the  fort  would  be  overlooked  from  the  hills  on 
each  side  of  the  valley,  and  would  therefore  be  insecure.  Several 
beautiful  valleys,  both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  adjacent 
islands,  were  examined  and  disapproved  of  for  the  same  reason. 
At  length,  an  extensive  piece  of  marshy  ground,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  land-locked  bay  on  the  mainland,  was  fixed  on  for  the  site 
of  the  fort,  and  a  party  from  each  vessel,  together  with  the  in- 
tended garrison,  commenced  clearing  away  the  thick  forest,  and 

*  In  this  and  in  many  other  of  their  cuntomt,  and  also  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Angtr^a. 
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erecting  the  buildings^  the  natives  bringing  them  abundance  of 
bamboos  and  thatch.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  smrey  the 
neighboming  coasts^  and  towards  the  end  of  August  the  fort, 
which  was  merely  a  square  enclosure  of  stakes^  surrounding  a  few 
huts,  was  completed  ;  but  by  this  time  the  greater  portion  of  the 
crew  were  laitf  up  with  the  jungle  fever,  which  was  caused  by  the  . 
extreme  insalubrity  of  the  position.  The  marshy  ground  on  which 
the  fort  was  built^  and  which,  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  forest, 
(previous  to  its  being  cleared,)  had  never  been  reached  by 
the  sun,  engendered  miasma,  not  readily  dissipated  by  the  wind, 
as  the  bay,  from  being  perfectly  land-locked,  was  sheltered  from 
the  sea  breeze. 

Immediately  behind  the  fort  rose  a  wooded  mountain  to  a 
height  of  2462  English  feet.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  was  very 
rich,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  productions  were  of  a  valuable 
description.  Among  these  were  the  Massoy  trees,  the  bark  of 
which  is  much  valued  by  the  people  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is 
often  used  medicinally.  Iron  wood  and  ebony  were  found  in 
great  abundance,  some  of  the  trees  being  five  feet  in  diameter : 
sago  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  other  palms  were  also  numerous ; 
together  with  plantains,  lemons,  papayas,  nutmegs,  jamboes, 
pumpkins,  and  yams.  Several  species  of  the  kangaroo  were  met 
with,  together  with  birds  of  paradise,  crown  pigeons,  Icingfishers, 
and  other  birds.  It  was  ascertained  that  cassowaries  also  existed 
on  the  island.  The  sea  abounded  with  fish,  and  alligators  occa- 
sionally made  their  appearance  in  the  bay. 

The  high  islands  near  this  part  of  the  coast  appeared  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  convulsion  of  nature. 
Two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  while  the  vessels  were 
leaving  the  harbour  to  return.* 

Two  different  races  of  people  inhabited  this  part  of  the  island, 
the  Papuas,  or  negroes,  who  occupied  the  coast,  and  the  Arafuras, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  the  latter  being  under  a  sort  of  sub- 
jection to  the  former.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the 
adjacent  islands  were  inferior  in  stature  and  personal  appearance 
to  the  people  of  Utanata,  who  were  the  finest  race  of  men  met 
with  on  the  coast.  In  other  respects  there  was  little  difference 
between  them,  except  that  the  people  near  the  settlement,  from 
having  had  more  communication  with  the  Ceramese,  had  aban- 
doned many  of  their  own  customs,  and  adopted  those  of  their 
visitors.  Their  chiefs  dressed  in  the  Malay  fashion,  but  the 
poorer  classes  wore  no  other  dress  than  a  piece  of  cloth,  some- 
times made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  one  end  being  brought  between  the  legs,  and  fastened  be- 

*  Schoutea  and  Lemaiie  experienced  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  while 
failing  along  the  north  coast.    New  Guinea  contains  several  volcanoes. 

2  D  2 
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hind.  Many  wore  bracelets  of  beads  and  strings  of  bogs* -teeth, 
but  none  had  their  noses  bored.  Their  woolly  hair  was  frizzed 
out  by  means  of  a  bamboo  comb.  The  women  were  very  seldom 
seen. 

No  data  are  given  from  which  we  can  learn  the  exact  amount 
of  population ;  but  to  judge  from  the  number  of  villages  men- 
tioned^ it  must  be  greater  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect,  when 
the  state  of  society  is  taken  into  consideration.  Slavery,  the 
curse  of  their  race,  works  as  great  evils  here  as  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  the  various  tribes  frequently  making  war  upon  each  other 
to  obtain  captives  to  dispose  of  to  the  Ceramese  and  Macas- 
sars. A  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  a  warlike 
people,  inhabiting  the  coast  to  the  N.W.,  surprised  a  village  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay  in  which  the  Dutch  settlement  was  made. 
Most  of  the  men  were  killed,  but  the  women  and  children  were 
taken  into  captivity,  and  the  village  was  burned.  The  friends  of 
the  sufferers  generally  in  their  turn  make  reprisals  on  their 
weaker  neighbours. 

The  chiefs  of  Utanata  informed  the  voyagers  of  the  number  of 
rivers  and  villages  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  their  respective 
names.  To  the  eastward  of  Utanata,  in  the  district  of  Timiakawa, 
or  Timoraka,  were  four  rivers  and  seven  villages,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Koyway,  which  extended  from  the  Utanata  river  to  the 
island  of  Lakahia,  were  three  rivers  and  twenty-eight  villages. 
To  judge  from  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utanata,  which  was 
inhabited  by  about  twenty  families,  these  villages  should  each  have 
a  population  of  at  least  eighty  individuals ;  indeed,  their  numbers 
could  scarcely  be  less  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  they 
were  liable  to  attacks  from  enemies.  Thus  we  may  suppose  that 
the  coast  from  Utanata  to  Lakahia  Island,  an  extent  of  rather  less 
than  100  miles,  contained  2240  inhabitants.  It  was  stated  by  the 
chiefs  that  the  Arafura  tribes  in  the  interior  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Papuas  on  the  coast 

The  king  of  Tidor  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  several  districts 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  nearly  all  the  rajahs,  or 
head  chiefs,  had  their  titles  confirmed  by  him. 

Punishment  of  death,  which  once  obtained,  has  been  abolished. 
Offenders  forfeit  the  whole  or  part  of  their  property ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  confiscated  goods  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  chief,  or  elder, 
who  has  passed  sentence  on  the  criminal. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  professed  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort ;  and  the  mar- 
riage and  funeral  ceremonies  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Cera- 
mese. On  some  occasions,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the 
time  of  the  funeral,  the  bones  are  disinterred,  when  a  feast  is  held 
over  them,  and  they  are  again  consigned  to  the  grave.     This 
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is  probably  a  relict  of  their  old  customs.  Their  prahus  are  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  long :  some  are  roofed  over^  and  the  families 
of  the  owners  reside  in  them.  The  Papuas  carry  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  the  Ceramese^  who  arrive  on  the  coast  at  the  commencement 
of  the  north-west  monsoon^  and  remain  six  months.  The  articles 
obtained  here  are  massoy  bark^  rosamala  and  belishary — (odori- 
ferous woods^  which,  as  well  as  massoy,  are  used  medicinally) — 
pearls,  nutmegs,  trepang,  birds  of  paradise,  and  edible  birds* 
nests ;  in  exchange  for  which  they  receive  bar  iron,  parangs  or 
chopping-knives,  knife  blades,  brass  wire,  and  flowered  calicoes. 
Owing  to  this  communication  the  natives  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Ceramese  language  (a  dialect  of  the  Malay), 
through  the  medium  of  which  they  conversed  with  the  interpreters 
who  accompanied  the  expedition. 

It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  the  Dutch  had  any  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  Arafuras ;  neither  is  it  mentioned 
whether  the  people  have  straight  hair  and  brown  complexions,  like 
the  Arafuras  in  the  interior  of  Magindano,  Ceram,  and  Gilolo,  or 
woolly  hair,  like  the  Papuas.  Probably  the  latter  are  averse  to 
strangers  having  communication  with  these  Arafuras ;  for  Forest, 
during  his  visit  to  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  met  with  none 
of  them ;  but  he  was  informed  by  an  intelligent  Malay,  who 
had  seen  them,  that  some  have  straight  and  others  woolly  hair. 
A  short  account  of  the  Arafuras  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  du 
Bus,  is  given  by  M.  Modera,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
Papua  chiefs.  Their  stature  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Papuas, 
and  they  are  also  more  numerous.  Their  marriage  ceremonies 
are  of  a  very  primitive  description.  When  a  young  couple  form 
any  attachment,  they  fly  into  the  forest,  and  remain  concealed 
until  an  arrangement  is  made  between  their  respective  parents. 
Should  not  this  take  place  the  parties  separate  on  their  return  to 
their  homes,  and  each  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  connexion. 

On  the  death  of  an  individual  the  body  is  washed  and  enve- 
loped in  cloth,  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  husk  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  After  which  the  relatives  assemble,  and  make  known 
the  afiection  they  bore  the  deceased  by  howls  and  lamentations. 
A  scaffold  of  bamboos  is  then  erected,  on  which  the  body  is  laid, 
and  a  fire  is  lighted  under  it,  and  carefully  kept  up  until  the 
moisture  of  the  body  is  entirely  evaporated.  It  is  then  laid  in  a  sort 
of  loft,  close  under  the  roof  of  their  dwelling,  where  it  is  watched 
by  the  children  belonging  to  the  family,  while  the  relatives  feast 
in  the  house' for  seven  days.  After  the  feast  is  concluded  the 
body  is  buried  in  a  hole,  and  covered  up  with  leaves.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased  is  retained  by  the  widow  until  her  death, 
when  it  is  divided  among  the  children,  the  greater  portion  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  males.  Should  the  decc^ased  be  unmarried  hu 
property  is  divided  among  his  relatives. 
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August  20.— The  Iris,  which  had  been  sent  to  Amboyna 
for  provisions,  returned,  having  also  on  board  some  guns  for 
the  fort.  The  commander  reported  that  the  French  corvette 
r  Astrolabe  had  arrived  at  Amboyna  from  the  South  Seai^  many  of 
her  people  being  sick. 

On  the  24th  the  fort  was  opened  with  much  ceremony,  and 
possession  was  taken,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  the  entire  west  coast,  and  part  of  the  north  and  south 
coasts  of  the  island,  from  the  meridian  of  141°  E.,  on  the  south 
coast,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  north.  Many  of  the 
native  chiefs  were  present,  who  swore  allegiance  to  the  Nether- 
lands' government. 

Sept  1. — The  vessels  left  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
corvette  arrived  at  Amboyna  on  the  5th,  when  sixty-two  men  were 
sent  ashore  to  the  hospital,  several  of  whom  died ;  making  the 
total  loss  of  European  seamen,  by  sickness  during  the  voyage, 
amount  to  twenty-one.  From  Amboyna  the  corvette  was  de- 
spatched to  the  island  of  Timor,  where  the  naturalists  were  left 
to  make  researches  in  the  interior  for  silver  and  copper  mines.* 

During  their  stay  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  much  rain  was 
experienced,  and  for  nearly  the  entire  month  of  July  the  weather 
was  cold,  damp,  and  foggy.  This  led  them  to  conclude  that,  as 
in  the  Moluccas,  the  south-east  monsoon  is  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  north-west  monsoon,  which  prevails  from  October  to  May,  is 
the  fine  season.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  statements 
of  the  natives. 

Three  small  low  islands,  belonging  to  the  chain  which  stretches 
from  Cerama  to  the  Key  islands,  and  not  laid  down  in  Arrow- 
smith's  chart,  were  met  with  in  the  passage  from  New  Guinea  to 
Amboyna.  The  northernmost  of  these  islands  is  situated  six 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Matabella  Islands ;  and  there  is  a 
clear  channel  between  them,  through  which  the  corvette  passed. 
They  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  Matabella  Islands,  as 
the  latter  are  high,  and  the  southernmost  has  a  small  table  lull 
on  the  south  point.  The  positions  of  these  islands  are  given 
below. 

Positions  dspertained  during  the  voyage  of  the  Triton. 

[The  meridian  distances  were  measured  from  fianda,  and  corrected  on 

their  return  there.] 

LaU  S.  Long.  E.  of  Greeowioiu 

Bird  Island  (S.  of  Banda)  .  S**  29^  —  131''     1'  21" 

N.E.  Point  of  the  Great  Key       .  5    22   —  133    33   00 

N.W.  Point  of  the  Island  Wassier     1   t    oc  ioa    m    ru\ 

(one  of  the  Arms) |  5    26    -  134    21    00 

*  When  Dr.  Wilson  was  atCoepanff  in  1829  the  resident  and  the  naturalists  were 
absent  in  the  interior,  searching  lor  the  mines.  They  discoTered  some  gold  dust  in 
the  streams,  but  whether  they  8ucc«^ed  in  the  m^  object  of  their  search  is  not 
known.— £o. 
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S.W.  Coast  of  New  Guinea— 


N.  Entrance  of  Dotprga  Strait — 
North  Point 
South  Point 
A  Bank  of  hard  Sand  (centre) 
Providential  Bank  , 

False  Utanata  River 
A  small  Island  near  the  Coast 
A  remarkable  Point 
Utanata  River 
Point  Boero 

Island  Lakahia  • 

^—    Namatotte  (centre) 
Fort  du  Bus  (in  Triton's  Bay) 
S.  Point  of  PuloAdie 
Three  Islands  to  the  southward 

of  the  Matabella  Islands,  are 

respectively — 


Utitade. 


LonfUiide. 


1'  21'  — 

138" 

55'  30» 

1    28  — 

138 

45  — 

6    00  — 

138 

4     3 

5    38   30 

137 

55   41 

4    49  — 

136 

56   —  , 

5    12  — 

137 

41    - 

4    43    — 

136 

24  — 

4    33   — 

136 

11    — 

4      7   — 

135 

9   — 

4      2  — 

134 

53   — 

3    44  — 

134 

1   45 

3    41   — 

134 

15   — 

4    19  — 

133 

57  — 

4    32  — 

132 

4    52 

4  34   — 

132 

1    10 

4  33   — 

132 

0  — 

The  following  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Utanata 
and  of  Lobo,  the  district  in  which  the  settlement  was  made,  was  collected 
during  the  voyage.  The  people  of  the  south-west  coast  have  a  strong 
guttural  pronunciation,  apparently  similar  to  the  cluck  of  the  Caf&es  of 
South  Africa : — 


Utanata. 

Lobo. 

UUnata. 

Lobo. 

IS^^-' . 

Etepokari 

Tutura 

- 

Darkness .     { 

Marokmameo 
pokana     . 

JMomat 

Arrow 

Tiai6. 

Larakai 

Death 

Namata 

Namata 

Anna            • 

Too 

Nimango 

Drink  (To). 
Dantoe  (To) 

Nemuka      . 

Makinu 

Back 

Urimi 

Rosakongo 

Die 

Tasula 

Bamboos     . 

BulU 

Karawatu 

Dog 

Wuri 

— 

Baahi 

Higani 

Biniraa 

Dear 

_ 

Feri 

Beat  (To)    . 

Kattaxle 

Misaingi 

Eais 

liafo 

— 

Black 
Bird 

Ikoko 

Malum 
Manok 

Eyebrows     • 

— 

/Matatongo- 
^    warn 

Buy (To)     . 

Payrte""      . 

Tamangori 

Earth 

Tiri 

Sua 

Bow 

Amine         • 

Kewo 

Evening 

Jauw  Aro2 

Urwawa 

BiTdofPttmdiae 

Sianga 

Eat  (To)       . 

Nemoka      • 

Koka 

Beard 

.. 

Minoota 

I&?     : 

Biam6 

Matatongo 

Belly 

Imanw 

Oeta 

Lawie 

Bnmat  of    a) 
woman        1 

I'll 

Oingongo 

Feathers  of  a  . 
bird            j 

Wiegn         • 

Manok  wo  em 

Ditto  of  a  man 

Fruit 

— 

Kaiwaiwo 

Coppor 

Sinduwa 

Fish 

Eriki 

Donde 

Coooannt     . 

Uteri 

Nlenw 

Angers 

— 

Nimango-sori 

Crab 

Pea 

RarabU 

Foot 

Mouw 

Kaingo 

Co«f  h  (To) 

Otay 

Wowm 

Great 

NapittekS    . 

NaUtteki 

Cncumbera 

Katamini 

_ 

Go  (To) 

Jsg* 

Utangie 

Crown  pigooB 

.— 

Titin 

Grass 

Motert 

.— 

Cocatoo 

_ 

Waria 

Good 

Temoni 

— 

Clear 

.. 

Nabana 

OlTB(To)    . 

— 

MangU 

Cut  (To)     . 

. 

Nateter 

Hands 

Toe  Mare    . 

Nimango  Uta 

Chfl/          ! 

.. 

Peritei 

Hair 

Oelrie       .  . 

Mononrfam 

MatukI 

Tamanetto 

HOI 

Pamogo 

Foekai 

Cbeekt 

Awama;     ;• 

Waflwlriongo 

House      ;, 

K«ny          . 

Sarin 
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UUnata. 

Lobo. 

Utaaata. 

Lofao. 

Hog 

Oe 

Boot 

Sr   .: 

Waranw      • 

Waras 

HandMme   . 

Nata 

Nangewie 

Napetiaro    . 

Waabar 

Howl  (To) 

Make 

TaUngiBS 

Bun  (To)    . 

Ikomorie     . 

Tafitfara 

Here 

Are 

loairi 

Rke 

Waia 

— 

Help  (To) 

Bakun 

Rattan 

Kama 

— . 

Uamau  being 

• 

Teimn 

Runaway  (To) 

Man-mau4nau 

— 

Head 

Oepaaw       . 

{     Umn?' 

Sugar-cane 
Sago 

None 
Khiani 

Tamu 
Kakana 

Iron            • 

Pnratl 

rWnrusesyor 
\  mnmnmnr 

Slave 

Jauw            • 
Manoki 

Orak 
Moot 

Iiland 

.« 

Nn«i 

Short 

MimiU 

Tomba 

Knee 

Area 

Laku 

Sick 

MaUgaH       . 

Nawttik 

Iripu 

Kaingo  woko 

Shoot  (To) 

lege*^         . 

Bakarena 

Knife 

PagaU 

Toeri 

Sit  (To)      . 
Speak  (To) 
.Stand  (To) 
Sing  (To) 

Alpa 

Tamatocen 

—  chopping,  J 

Tal 

Bfaida 

Iwari 
Ikonogo 

Iwar 
Tamarlri 

_ 

Mawuni 

Iwani           • 

Tawaolala 

Leg 

Lemons 

Imiri 
Mmda 

KainM 
Munda 

Sle?p(To) 
SaU  (to) 

Bt^ 

Kokenaf 
Siramt 

Linen 

lllEliiti        • 

TaU 

80 

Nangowamu 

Little 

Nettt 

Sagotree      . 

Amati 

— 

Long 

Marawas     • 

Marawas 

Stone 

— 

Langera 

Laugh  (To) 

Oku 

MariOe 

Stars 

— 

Komakoma 

l^y  (To)    • 

Laiy 

Aikai 

Koekeimante 
CUto     kongo- 
\     iusa 

ScU(To)     . 
Sting  (To)  . 

— 

(  Knaembwa. 
{     orTe 
Narawa 

Morning      . 

Kametl 

Sinenere 

Tongue 
Thigh 

Mare  ""      . 

Kariongo 

Moon 

Puran 

Ai 

WOlannna 

Marry  (To) 

_ 

Nawesa 

Tree 

Pah 

Kajuakar         : 

Man 

Marowana  . 

Marowana 

Tobacco       • 

Kapdd 

Tambako 

Mouth         • 

Irie 

OriCngo 

Takeaway(To) 

Namatorani 

Moura 

Nutmega     . 

Utek^ 

UalU 

There 

Aroa  Pokana 

Donanga 

Noon 

Kametl  aroa 

Ocrtoto 

TurUe 

Piako 

— 

No 

Pokana 

Maratei 

Tropang 

— 

Keembi 

Night 

Bhimboo     ! 

Take  up  (1\)) 

Awarie         • 

— 

Note            • 

Sikaiongo 

TunleJheU 

— 

Keram 

Neck 

Ema 

Garang 

Thoii 

— 

Kanw 

Oyater 
Plantaina     . 

Omapoa      . 

Teeth 

Tltt 

Biwotongo 

Kanw 

Fndi 

Toes 

m^ 

Nfflora 

Plate 

Pigaui 

Firing 

ViUage 

— 

Muodu 

Praha.orcanoe 

Kol 

Bietl 

Woman 

Knrani 

Vawhia 

Put  (To)      . 

Tomo 

Bakarewus 

Wood 

Kai 

Kai 

Pumpkins    . 
Paddle,  or  oar 

Ampunl 
Poo 

Water 

Warari        • 

.Malar,  or 
t     maasteao 

PearU 

Waynetn 

Wind 

IjOflTX             • 

Topofca        . 
Wara 

Lowr 

Ifcmr- } 

Maresen       . 

White 
Whistle  (To) 

Rakamka 
I  Fangos 

Bain 

Komak 

Komak 

Yes 

Aioi 

;oro 

Biver 

i  Warari  na-  > 
X    peteki      } 

Walarnabclik 

Yellow 
Zealous 

Kuniaff 
JMaraid 

AbadperMni 

pokana 

Xeman  sn- 
manga 

1  do  not  know  i 

(Nan  nata* 
i     moera 

.^ 

To  be  afraid 
Not  to  be  afraid 

Na^Mpari     . 
/Napopari  po- 
(     kana 

Knmeuto 
KnmeUto  tei 

Cannot  buy 
To-day 

rvz'" 

MomaUnai 

What  U  that 

Axoaaga      • 

laaylowena 

Not  yet 

mm. 

Wakasai 

Almost 

Arook 

.. 

Too  dear      • 

m^m 

Frrinabeteki 

Is  bought 

Payroea 

_ 

Is  sold 

"" 

(    bnnamka 

Not  so 

Aroapokari 

.ii. 

Tar  away     . 
To  have  gotten 

OlOlOlakami 
Iwar  roea 

z 

Is  not  yet  sold 

— 

( Kaaeabera 

WiUnotseU 

The  people  of  Utanata  had  very  little  knowledge  of  counting.  When 
wishing  to  make  known  any  numher,  they  made  uae  of  the  word  Awcri» 
and  counted  on  their  fingers  and  toes.  The  following  are  the  numerals 
of  Lobo  and  Onin :—  ... 
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OaiD. 

Lobo. 

Onln. 

Loba 

Ooe 

S« 

Samoti 

Twelve 

1  Pnsaa  rest 
I     nuwa 

WuUjareun 

Two 

Nawa 

RiieU 

rueU 

Three 
Four 

Tenl 
Faat 

TouwTU 
Faat 

Twenty 

Puty  nuwa 

t  Seknmat 
nieU 

Fire 

Nima 

Riml 

( Puty  nuwa 
i     reiisa 

rSekumat 

ax 

Nem 

Riaisamoti 

Twenty  one 

niM  resin 

Sertn 

Tarassa 

Riairoeeti  . 

■aaoei 

Eight 
fiine 

Taranoewa  . 
SnpuU 

Rimitoowra 
RimifUt 

Thirty 

Puty  tenl     . 

Seknmat 
:     touwru 

Ten 

raHua 

Wuiitja 

Hondred 

RaiQa 

Rad«}a 

Bkren 

Pnsnaresl  sa 

J  Wul^a  resin 
\    kaMniMi 

Thoound 

RepiM 

Reb 

An  account  of  the  various  plants  collected  during  this  voyage 
bj  the  late  M.  Zippelius^  the  botanist  to  the  expedition^  will  be 
found  in  a  Dutch  periodical,  the  KonsUen  Letterbode  for  1829> 
vol.  i.  p.  294^  ei  seq. 


V. — Reise  nach  dent  Ural,  dem  Altai  und  dem  Kaspischen  Meere. 

Von  GusTAv  Rose.     Vol.  I.    Berlin^  1837. 
Journey  to  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  and  to  the  Caspian 

Sea,     Communicated  b^  W.  Wittich,  Esq. 

About  twelve  years  since  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  re- 
solved to  visit  the  Uralian  Mountains,  because  he  conceived  that 
there  existed  a  similarity  in  the  geological  constitution  of  that 
range  with  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  and  he  wished  to  decide 
the  point.  Immediately  on  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  becoming 
acquainted  with  that  resolution,  it  proposed  to  him  to  make  the 
journey  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  country,  autho- 
rising him  at  the  same  time  to  choose  as  companions  some  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  his  researches.  He  selected  Professor 
Ehrenberg  and  Professor  G.  Rose,  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us.  Leaving  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1829,  they  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  thence  through  Moscow  and  Nowgorod  to 
Kasan,  whence  they  passed  through  Perm  and  over  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  Yekaterinburg,  from  which  place  they  travelled 
along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ural  range  as  far  northward  as 
Bogoslowsk,  in  60®N.  lat.,  examining  the  geological  constitution 
of  the  mountains  and  several  of  the  numerous  mines,  which  are 
met  with  on  that  side  of  the  Ural.  Having  returned  to  Yekaterin- 
burg they  advanced  to  Tobolsk,  and  thence  through  the  step}>e 
of  Barabinska  to  Bernaul,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Having  traversed  the  steppe  of  Platowsk, 
they  arrived  at  the  Schlangcnberg,  and  advanced  afterwards  to 
the  other  mines  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  range. 
Whilst  they  were  examining  the  mountains  about  Syranowsk,  the 
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most  southern  of  these  mines,  they  visited  Baty  or  Khonimailakha, 
in  lat.  49""  IC  N.,  long.  84°  2,0"  E.,  a  military  post  of  the  Chinese 
on  the  river  Irtysh.  From  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  they  b^an  to 
return,  passing  through  the  steppe  of  Ishim  to  the  southern  range 
of  the  IjtbX,  and  to  Astrakhan  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  return- 
ing hence  to  St.  Petersburg  they  visited  the  great  salt  lake  of 
Elton.  Up  to  the  present  year  no  account  of  this  journey  has 
been  published,  except  a  few  observations  inserted  in  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's "  Fragmena  Asiatiquea'' 

Professor  Rose's  work  partly  supplies  this  deficiency.  It  gives 
principally  an  account  of  the  geological  constitution  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  passed,  and  of  its  minerals,  but  contains 
also  some  interesting  geographical  observations. 

In  passing  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  they  tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  elevations  of  the  hills  of  Waldai  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions. They  found  that  the  northern  part  of  the  table  land  was 
724  feet  above  the  Baltic  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Popouxi 
Oora,  the  highest  part  of  the  hills,  did  not  attain  more  than  846 
feet.  Professor  Rose,  however,  thinks  that  these  determinations 
are  only  to  be  considered  as  approximations,  on  account  of  the 
considerable  oscillations  of  the  barometer. 

It  would  however  seem  that  the  high  ground  which  forms  the 
watershed  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  between  the  rivers  running 
south  and  north,  increases  in  advancing  eastward ;  for  they  found 
that  the  country  situated  between  the  Wialka  and  Kama  consti- 
tuted a  table  land,  which  rises  to  870  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that 
at  the  watershed  itself  the  elevation  must  considerably  exceed 
1000  feet. 

They  crossed  the  Ural  by  the  same  road  as  Mr.  Erman.*  The 
greatest  height  of  the  pass  between  Klenowskaia  and  Kirgis- 
shanskaia  does  not  exceed  1344  feet,  which  seems  to  be  the 
average  elevation  of  the  range  between  56°  and  58**  N.  lat., 
though  some  rocky  masses  rise  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  higher. 
This  elevation  is  doubtless  very  moderate,  when  we  consider  that 
the  base  on  which  the  range  rests,  at  an  average,  is  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Ural,  which  here  consists  of  three  parallel  ranges, 
occupies  a  width  of  about  twenty  miles.  Professor  Rose  ob- 
serves, that  in  several  places  the  range  does  not  constitute  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  that  some 
of  them  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains,  and  after 
skirting  it  for  some  distance  break  through  the  range  and  mingle 
their  waters  with  those  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Kama.  This,  he 
observes,  is  the  case  with  the  Tshussowaja,  a  river  rising  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Yekaterinburg,  which  skirts  the  eastern  decli- 

*  Sm  Jounudof  &G.&»volTi.»p.  389. 
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vitjr  of  the  Ural  nearly  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  that  town,  where 
it  passes  through  the  range  and  afterwards  continues  to  the  portb- 
ward  for  a  much  greater  distance  along  its  western  declivity  until 
near  58''  N.  lat.,  it  turns  to  the  west  and  falls  into  the  Kama. 
This  river  is  navigable  in  spring,  and  then  used  for  the  transport 
of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  Ural. 

The  elevation  of  Yekaterinburg  is  calculated,  according  to  a 
series  of  barometrical  observations,  to  be  768  feet  above  the  sea; 
according  to  Humboldt's  observations  it  is  784  feet,  and  accord- 
ing to  those  of  Mr.  Erman  976  feet. 

In  advancing  northward  along  the  Uralian  chain  it  was  observed 
that  the  range  continued  to  preserve  its  moderate  elevation  until 
they  had  arrived  at  Kushwinsk,  about  58°  SCV  N.  lat.,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  present  several  summits,  which  attain  between  2000  and 
3000  feet.  But  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  situated  north  of 
59°  N.  lat.,  where  several  high  summits  rise  above  it.  The  highest 
of  these  sunmiits  are  from  south  to  north — the  Magdalinskoi  Ka- 
men,  the  Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  the  Konshekowskoi  Kamen,  the  Kak- 
winskoi  Kamen,  and  the  D'eneshkin  Kamen,  The  last-mentioned 
summit  lies  north  of  60°  N.  lat.,  and  is  the  highest  of  all.  Ac- 
cording to  information  which  the  author  received  in  1835,  these 
mountains  have  been  trigonometrically  measured  by  FedorofiF,  the 
Russian  astronomer,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Parrot  to  the  Ararat ; 
and  he  has  ascertained  that  they  rise  between  8000  and  9000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  If  this  information  should  prove  accm^te, 
this  portion  of  the  range  attains  double  elevation  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Ural  between  the  parallels  of  54**  and  Sd'',  and 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slatunst,  where  they  do  not  exceed 
4000  feet.  The  high  mountains  which  we  have  noticed,  however, 
are  not  situated  in  the  principal  range  of  the  chain,  except  the 
Magdalinskoi  Kainen ;  all  the  others  are  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  it  and  rise  in  separate  peaks.  Where  these  simimits  occur 
lateral  ranges  extend  to  the  eastward  and  advance  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  plain,  so  that  the  Ural  here  occupies  a  much 
greater  breadth. 

This  highest  part  of  the  Uralian  range  is  traversed  by  two 
roads.  The  most  southern  begins  at  JVerkoturie,  and  passes 
through  the  mining  district  of  Nicolaye  Tawdinskoi,  at  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Tawdinskoi  Kamen;  afterwards  it  crosses  the 
principal  chain  in  about  59°  15',  and  leads  to  the  village  of  Koria 
and  to  the  town  of  Solikamsk.  The  northern  road  unites  Bogoss- 
lowsk  in  Siberia  with  Tsherdin  in  Europe,  passing  through  the 
most  northern  mining  district  of  the  Ural,  through  that  of  Petro- 
pawlowsk,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Kakwinskoi  Kamen, 
crossing  the  principal  range  in  60°  N.  lat. 

The  last-mentioned  road,  till  the  year  1830,  formed  the  boun- 
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clary  between  the  known  and  unknown  portion  of  the  Ural. 
Nearly  nothing  farther  north  was  known ;  but  in  1830  an  expe- 
dition of  discovery  was  sent,  and  succeeded  in  the  course  of  three 
successive  years  in  examining  the  range  to  a  distance  of  about  a 
degree  and  a  half  farther  north.  They  discovered  extensive  beds 
containing  gold  sand,  and  in  some  parts  copper  ore  in  abundance. 
Here,  as  well  as  farther  south,  the  lower  declivity  of  the  range 
is  covered  with  pine  and  fir  trees. 

Digging  in  a  marshy  ground  near  Bogosslowsk  (59®  40*  N.  lat) 
ice  was  found  six  feet  under  the  surface  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
As  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  at  York  Factory,  on  Hudson  s 
Bay  (57**  N.  lat),  we  may  presume  that  the  mean  temperature 
of  both  places  is  similar.  At  Bogosslowsk  grain  is  grown,  but 
does  not  ripen  every  year. 

In  passing  from  Tobolsk  to  Bemaul,  Professor  Rose  and  his 
companion  traversed  the  Steppe  of  Barbinska,  which  extends 
about  200  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Irtysh  river  and  the  Ob 
or  Oby.  Our  traveller  says,  that  its  surface  is  by  no  means  dry 
and  arid,  as  is  oonmionly  thought,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather 
suffers  from  an  abundance  of  water,  being  chiefly  covered  with 
large  and  small  lakes  and  extensive  swamps,  and  also  traversed 
by  several  small  rivers,  which  partly  fall  into  the  Om,  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Irtysh,  and  partly  into  the  Irtysh  and  Ob.  Some 
portions  of  it  present  a  perfect  level,  like  the  sea  in  a  calm ; 
others  are  slightly  undulating  and  covered  with  grass,  some  birch 
and  poplar.  Some  lakes  are  salt,  and  occasionidly  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  saline  efflorescence.  In  this  steppe  a 
peculiar  disease  is  prevalent,  called  the  Siberian  plague. 

That  portion  of  the  Altai  mountains,  which  was  visited  by  our 
travellers,  had  prenously  been  examined  by  von  Ledebour, 
Meyer,  and  Bunge,  who  give  a  minute  account  of  it  in  their 
travels.  We  consequently  find  here  little  new  geographical  in- 
formation of  importance.  We  learn  only,  that  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  Altai  mountains  extends  east  and  west  in  the  parallel 
of  50^,  between  the  Bukhtarma,  a  branch  of  the  Irtysh,  and  the 
Koksun,  a  tributary  of  the  Ob,  and  that  the  most  western  of  its 
high  summits,  the  Holbowakha,  loses  its  snow  in  May,  but  is 
again  covered  with  it  at  the  end  of  July ;  further  east  is  a  still 
higher  summit,  the  Skhtskhebenukha ;  but  the  highest  is  the 
Bielukha,  which  lies  in  the  meridian  of  the  Chinese  military  post 
of  Tshingistei  on  the  Bukhtarma,  and  rises,  according  to  Mr. 
Gebler,  who  visited  it  in  1833,  to  about  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  this  high  mass  a  range  branches  off  to  the  east-south- 
east, through  which  the  river  Argut  breaks.  This  tributary  of 
the  Katunia  is  a  much  larger  river  than  it  appears  to  be  in  our 
maps,  rising  within  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
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The  interesting  account  of  the  traveller's  visit  to  the  Chinese 
military  post  of  Baty,  we  cannot  notice  further,  as  it  is  foreign  to 
our  purpose,  and  we  have  only  space  for  a  few  observations  on 
the  geographical  location  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Ural,  which 
have  lately  risen  into  such  importance. 

The  sand,  containing  sm^ill  particles  of  gold,  occurs  along  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Uralian  range,  in  numerous  places  north 
of  56°  N.  lat.,  and  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed,  beyond 
60**  N.  lat.  It  occurs  on  the  western  declivity  likewise,  but  only 
in  a  few  places,  and  contains  less  gold.  On  the  Siberian  side  of 
the  range^  the  sand  from  which  the  gold  is  extracted  contains 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  solotnik  of  gold  in  a  pood,  or  from 
TiW  to  nW  ;  that  which  contains  less  is  at  present  not  worked. 
But  Mr.  Rose  says,  that  even  sand  containing  only  ysVir  of  gold 
can  still  be  washed  with  profit.  The  expenses  in  washing  gold 
containing  between  xrvirS^d  iVir  of  gold,  amount  commonly  to 
f  of  its  net  produce.  Sometimes  sand  is  found,  of  which  t^it  and 
even  -yj-y  is  gold.  A  small  quantity  of  silver  is  always  mixed 
with  the  gold ;  it  amounts  to  between  Q,  and  1 1  parts  in  100. 
Near  the  Altai  mountains  likewise,  gold  sand  has  been  discovered 
in  some  places,  and  they  have  begun  working  it.  The  first  esta- 
blishment for  working  this  sand  in  the  Ural  was  made  in  1814, 
at  Beresowsk,  near  Yekaterinburg,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
been  increasing  in  number  and  extent.  Last  year  the  produce  of 
all  the  Russian  mines  gave  27,885  marcs  of  gold,  of  which  more 
than  two-thirds  were  derived  from  the  washing  of  the  sand. 

Professor  Rose  enters  into  great  detail  in  his  account  of  the 
platina  mines.  They  are  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural,  about  the  parallel  of  57**  40'  north.  He  reached  them  on 
passing  the  range  from  the  east ;  the  highest  part  of  the  road  rose 
only  1216  feet  above  the  sea.  The  number  of  the  mines  is  six, 
and  they  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  most 
northern,  called  Sukhowissimokoi,  the  discovery  of  the  sand  con- 
taining platina  was  made  in  1825,  and  at  the  other  places  it  was 
found  soon  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  platina  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  gold,  as  it  amounts  on  an  average  to  t^  of  the 
whole  mass.  Sometimes  pieces  are  found  weiglung  some  ounces, 
and  even  half  a  pound  and  upwards.  A  small  quantity  of  gold 
is  united  with  the  platina.  In  1834  platina  was  discovered  in 
layers  of  serpentine.  The  produce  of  platina  in  1836  amounted 
to  8270  marcs. 

Whilst  Baron  Humboldt  and  his  companions  were  travelling 
in  the  Ural,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  this  range  was  made. 
Observing,  that  in  Brazil  as  well  as  in  New  Granada,  diamonds 
occurred  together  with  gold  and  platina  in  the  same  beds  of  sand. 
Baron  Humboldt  had  conjectured,  some  time  before  he  went  to 
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the  Ural^  that  probably  these  precious  stones  might  be  found  in 
the  gold  sand  of  that  range,  and  he  and  his  companions  directed 
their  attention  to  that  point.  Though  they  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  diamonds,  these  stones  were  discovered  at  that  time  at 
Bissersk  ^about  58"*  S(f  N.  lat),  by  Count  Polier,  in  the  gold- 
sand  of  this  washing  establishment.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Major, 
or  as  he  is  called  in  Siberia,  Mr.  Mesher,  an  English  engineer, 
who  has  made  several  steam-engines  for  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and 
is  himself  in  possession  of  an  establishment  for  washing  gold-sand, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yekaterinburg,  discovered  also  two  dia- 
monds on  his  estate.  Only  small  stones  have  been  found,  as  far 
as  is  known  ;  and  up  to  July,  1833,  their  number  amounted  only 
to  37. 

Professor  Rose's  book  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  mines 
in  the  Altu  mountains,  which  we  omit,  as  the  most  important  in- 
formation it  contains  has  been  made  known  by  other  travellers. 
We  shall  only  observe,  that  he  gives  also  an  interesting  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  Koliwansk,  where  vases  and  other  elegant 
pieces  of  furniture  are  made,  in  different  kinds  of  porphyry, 
granite,  and  avanturine. 


Accompanying  the  work  is  an  improved  map  of  part  of 
Northern  Asia,  between  the  limits  of  51**  and  G0°  N.  lat  and  47*^ 
and  69°  E.  long.,  on  the  scale  of  TTTrrrrv*  ^^  ^i  inches  to  a  d^ree, 
and  various  geological  sections. 


VI. — Travels  in  Arabia.  1,  In  (he  province  of  ^Omdn;  2,  The 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  ;  3,  Along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  By 
Lieutenant  Wellsted,  Indian  Navy,  F.R.  S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London.     1837.     Murray. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  government  of  India  have 
slowly  but  steadily  been  carrying  forward  a  series  of  maritime 
surveys  that  do  honour  to  the  munificent  spirit  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  directed  them,  and  to  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  navy  who  have  been  selected  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  We  are  far  from  implying  that  it  is  only 
during  this  period  that  the  hydrography  of  those  shores  has  been 
alluded  to ;  on  the  contrary,  the  earliest  records  of  the  India- 
House  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  constant  and  lively  interest 
taken  by  the  Directors  in  the  improvement  of  the  charts  and 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Seas :  but  it  is  especially  during  the  last 
twenty  years  that  the  surveys  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  examination  of  Socotra  and  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  have  been  carried  into  execution,  and  have,  in 
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some  measure^  given  rise  to  the  Tolume  before  us.  Lieutenant 
Wellsted,  of  the  Indian  navy,  well  known  to  all  the  readers  of 
this  journal  *  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  its  pages,  has 
been  for  upwards  of  ten  years  attached  to  the  survey  now  carrying 
on  of  the  shores  of  Arabia,  and  in  which  he  himt eLf  has  taken  an 
active  part ;  yet,  not  content  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  survey, 
he  has  invariably  profited  by  every  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior— of  gleaning  information  respecting 
the  natural  history  and  statistics  of  the  country,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  Arab  tribes  that  people  its  coast,  and 
occasionally  has  been  very  successful  in  exploring  remains 
possessing  much  antiquarian  interest. 

Burckhardt,  Niebuhr,  and  Bruce  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  western  parts  of  Arabia,  as  the  Hejaz  and  Yemen ;  but 
of  the  provinces  of  Hadramaut,  on  the  south,  *Om£n  on  the  east, 
and  the  north-eastern  portion  washed  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
had  but  very  imperfect  luiowledge. 

The  government  of  Bombay,  desirous  of  obtaining  some  insight 
into  the  real  extent  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  Imdm  of 
Maskat,  selected  Mr.  Wellsted  as  an  oflScer  qualified  for  so 
delicate  a  mission ;  and  being  liberally  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction,  instruments,  presents,  &c.,  he  arrived  at  Maskat  on 
the  21st  November,  1835,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by 
the  Imdm,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  he  could  desire  for  his 
journey.  Mr.  Wellsted  draws  a  very  favourable  portrait,  and 
we  believe  deservedly  so,  of  the  sovereign  of  'Omdn. 

Quitting  Maskat,  our  traveller  went  to  Sur,  thence  to  the  en- 
campment of  Beni  Abu  AH,  and  to  the  distance  of  120  miles  in 
a  south-west  direction  towards  the  sandy  desert.  Continuing  his 
journey  to  the  north-west,  along  a  series  of  oases,  in  the  parallel 
of  23^  N.,  he  ascended  the  heights  of  Jebel  Akhdar,  rising  6000 
feet,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Mr.  Wellsted 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  range, 
and  his  description  of  the  descent  in  a  southerly  direction  upon 
Nizzuwah  is  striking  : — 

"  Before  us  there  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  valley  a  hill  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  on  whose  summit  stood  a  ruined  tower  of  large  dimensions 
and  massive  architecture,  which  is  said,  in  latter  years,  to  have  served 
the  purpose  of  a  mosque ;  but  tradition  asserts  that  it  was  also  frequented 
as  a  place  of  worship  by  their  Pagan  ancestors.    Following  the  direction 

*  Mr.  WeUsted  has  to  liberally  contributed  to  the  journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  whole  of  his  travels,  but  which,  being  in  English,  we  otherwise  should  not  have 
noticed,  our  desire  being  rather  to  give  analyses  of  foreign  geographical  works  not 
generally  accessible  to  the  English  reader;  and  ceterig  parilmg  selecting  those 
published  in  Russia,  Holland,  Qermauy,  and  Spain,  in  preference  to  those  published 
in  the  French  language,  which  is  jEamiUar  to  nearly  all  our  readers.-«£D» 
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of  the  western  brow  of  the  valley,  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  pass, 
and  thence  obtained  full  view  of  the  wild  and  savage  glen  beneath. 
Vines  and  terraced  grounds  extended  for  three  or  four  miles  from  Shirkzf, 
and  below  patches  of  cultivated  ground  occur  at  intervals  throughout 
its  whole  extent. 

*VThe  lively  green  of  these,  joined  to  the  glistening  of  some  pools  of 
water,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sombre  and  shadowy  line  of 
the  magnificent  wall  of  rock  which  rose  precipitously  on  either  hand. 
It  took  us  four  hours  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  whence  the 
descent  still  continued  to  Birket  el  Moge,  in  no  part  exceeding  a 
hundred  paces  in  breadth ;  and  the  overhanging  mountains  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  investigating  the  geological  structure  of  the 
range,  which  consists  of, — 1st,  Alpine  limestone ;  2nd,  old  red  sand- 
stone, with  an  occasional  micaceous  vein ;  3rd,  alternately  mica  slate 
and  granite.  Large  masses  have  been  splintered  from  the  sides  of 
these  rocks,  blocking  up  the  bed  of  the  valley;  a  stream  of  water 
traverses  the  centre ;  small  hamlets,  date  groves,  and  patches  of  culti- 
vated ground,  occur  occasionally  till  we  reached,  after  five  hours,  the 
village  of  Birket  el  Moge,  situated  at  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  where  it 
opens  out  into  the  plain." — ^p.  152. 

Continuing  his  journey  to  the  northward,  Mr.  Wellsted 
reached  Obri  on  the  12th  March,  where  he  found,  much  to  his 
regret,  that  any  farther  progress  towards  Der'ayyah,  the  capital 
of  the  Wahhdbis,  and  the  original  object  of  his  journey,  was  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  hostile  state  of  the  Arab  tribes :  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Maskat. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  the  different 
sects  of  Mohammedanism,  with  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  highly 
interesting  ruins  of  Nakabul  Hajar,  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
southern  coast,  and  a  copy  of  some  undedphered  inscriptions, 
believed  to  be  in  the  Himarytic  character,*  closes  the  first 
volume. 

The  second  book  contains  a  full  account  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  the  shores  of  which,  for  the  first  time  during  this 
survey,  have  been  correctly  laid  down  on  our  maps.  In  his 
various  journeys  into  the  interior,  Mr.  Wellsted  examined  that 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  vicinity  of  Tor,  called  the  Jebel 
Narkus,  or  Mountain  of  the  Bell ;  the  subject  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  is  also  touched  upon,  and  the  wild 
and  singular  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  described. 

Mr.  Wellsted  has  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  truth  of  Bruce's  observations  along  the 

*  Throuffh  the  kindneM  of  Dr.  Brabant  and  Mr.  Yatet,  we  haie  been  enabled  to 
forward  co|iie8  of  tbese  intcriptions  to  Professor  Cfesenius,  at  Halle,  and  to  Profenor 
Von  Bohlen,  at  Ktf  ni{^berg,  which  if  taken  advantage  of,  will  afford  them  occasiont 
for  distinguishing  themselvea.  and  of  contributing  largely  to  our  stock  of  genera 
and  geographical  knowledge. 
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western  coast  of  Arabia^  and  with  that  highly  commendable 
feeling  that  should  animate  every  traveller — to  prove  the  truth  of, 
and  honestly  to  state,  the  observations  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  path — he  has  placed  this  subject  in  a  prominent  point  of 
view,  and  triumphantly  vindicated  the  memory  of  that  courageous 
traveller  Bruce. 

These  volumes  are  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map  of  the 
province  of  'Oman,  by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  from  routes  and 
obsen^ations  supplied  by  Mr.  Wellsted.  The  narrative  is  written 
in  an  unpretending,  straightforward,  sailor-like  style,  and  we 
trust  its  reception  by  the  public  may  be  an  example  to  Mr.  Well- 
sted's  brother  ofiScers,  whether  of  the  Indian  or  Royal  Navy, 
that  the  opportunities  for  observing,  which  are  placed  within  their 
reach  in  the  common  course  of  naval  service,  if  taken  advantage  of, 
will  afford  them  occasions  for  distinguishing  themselves,  and  of 
contributing  largely  to  our  stock  of  general  and  geographical 
knowledge. 


VII. — Veher  die  Kawi-Sprache  auf  der  Imel  Java  nebst  einer 
EinleUvng  iiber  die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprach- 
baues  una  ihren  Einfluss  nuf  die  geistige  Enfwickelung  des 
Mcnschengeschlects.     Von    VVilhelm  von    Humboldt      Erster 
Band.     Berlin,  1836. 
[On  the  Kavi  Language  in  the  Island  of  Java,  with  an  Introduction 
on  the  Varieties  in  the  Structure  of  Human  Languages,  and 
their  Influence  on  the  Intellectual  development  of  the  Human 
Race.    By  William  de  Humboldt.    First  Vol.]    Communicated 
by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard. 
Of  the   many   authors   distinguished   by  various  and  profound 
learning  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  few  attracted 
more  notice  in  his  own  times,  and  none  left  behind   him  more 
honourable  memorials  of  ability  and  industry,  than  Job  Ludolph, 
who,  when  verging  on  the  third  age  of  man,  resumed  and  perfected 
the  studies  of  his  youth ;    and,  at  that  advanced  period  of  life, 
composed  a  series  of  works  replete  with  stores,  drawn  from  the 
most  remote  and  varied  sources ;    nor  have  his  works  been  yet 
superseded  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  century  and  a  half  which  have  elapsed  since  his  decease.    But 
that  which  raises  our  admiration  of  Ludolph  to  the  highest  pitch, 
is  the  fact  that  these  works  were  not  compiled  in  the  closet  of  a 
recluse  devoted  to  learned  and  abstruse  speculations,  but  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  man  constantly  engaged  in  public  business,  as  the 
minister  of  his  sovereign,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  one,  in  short, 
whose  severer  labours  must  all  have  been  dedicated  to  the  senice 
of  the  State.     There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  where  the 
ardour  of  a  scholar  and  the  application  and  sagacity  of  a  politician 
VOL.  vn.  2  E 
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can  be  found  so  singularly  combined^  except  Germany ;  and  that 
country  has  in  our  own  times  produced  not  only  a  Niebuhr,  whose 
literary  pursuits  were  merely  delayed^  as  Ludolph's  were,  by  his 
political  engagements,  but  still  more  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  work  named  above.  William  de  Humboldt,  though  less 
known  in  this  country  than  his  illustrious  brotherj  has  long 
ranked  among  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Germany,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  close  attention  demanded  by  his  important  duties 
as  a  Minister  of  State,  found  time  to  cultivate  the  science  of 
language  to  an  extent  and  depth  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.  His 
various  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  BerUn, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  earlier  works,  are  marked  with  a  compass 
of  observation  and  a  capacity  for  analysis  which  go  far  to  place 
him  as  high  in  the  scale  of  metaphysical,  as  his  brother,  Baron 
Alexander  de  Humboldt,  stands  in  the  ranks  of  physical  inquirers. 

Nor  will  the  work  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  now  di- 
rected fail  to  establish,  on  a  still  broader  basis,  the  reputation  of 
this  amiable  and  eminent  man.  Though  bearing  the  unassuming, 
we  might  almost  add,  repulsive  title  of  an  inquiry  '^  into  the  Kavi 
Language  extant  in  the  Island  of  Java,"  it  contains  materials 
which  develope  an  extent  of  knowledge,  an  acuteness  of  perception, 
and  an  accuracy  of  distinction,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  The 
author's  views,  though  often  novel,  are  almost  invariably  derived 
from  a  clear  train  of  logical  deductions,  and  therefore  rarel^^  fail 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  reader's  mind.  In  the  Introduction, 
which  fills  430  pages,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  separate 
Treatise,  and  will  therefore  be  more  generally  interesting  than 
the  work  itself,  the  author  unfolds  his  theory  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  language. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  tolerable  analysis  of  .this  theory 
would  require  a  much  larger  portion  of  time  than  is  now  at  our 
command ;  to  sav  nothing  of  tne  difficulty  of  condensing  what  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  condensation,  or  of  rendering  intelligible, 
without  much  periphrasis,  some  of  the  most  subtle  speculations 
which  metaphysical  science  can  present.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  giving  such  a  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  different 
sections  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  work  as  will  afford  some  notion  of 
its  character  and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  one  of  the  most 
complicated  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  his  mode  of  expressing 
Asiatic  words  in  the  Roman  character,  and  a  list  of  authors  cited, 
M.  de  Humboldt  proceeds  to  fix  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
the  phrase  ^^  Malayan  Tribes"  (p.  1 — 15)  to  give  a  plan  of  his 
work  (p.  16^,  and  to  explain  the  object  of  the  Introduction  (p.  17). 
By  the  "  Malayan  Tribes"  he  means  that  widely  extended  race 
which  occupies  the  shores,  at  least,  of  almost  all  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans  from   Madagascar  westward  to  the 
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Society  Isles  eastward.  To  investigate  the  structure  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Malayan  language,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
by  whom  it  is  spoken,  and  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  foreign 
civilization  on  their  language  and  habits,  are  the  objects  of  his 
work.  But  before  the  subject  of  lingual  and  ethnological  affini- 
ties can  be  satisfactorily  investigated,  we  must  endeavour,  he 
observes,  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  process  followed  by  the 
mind  in  the  formation  of  language ;  to  that  therefore  the  remainder 
of  his  Introduction  is  devoted. 

After  having  considered  in  the  live  following  sections  the  pro- 
gress of  human  development,  the  effect  of  extraordinary  mental 
powers,  civilization,  and  culture,  and  the  additional  influence  of 
individuals  and  nations,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  more  immediately 
into  the  subject  of  language  (sec.  7)  ;  the  form  of  languages  (sec. 
8) ;  the  form  and  condition  of  languages  generally  (sec.  9)  ; 
sound,  and  particularly  articulate  sounds ;  their  changes ;  their 
connexion  with  ideas ;  their  indication  of  general  relations,  the 
internal  sense  of  articulation,  and  the  system  of  sounds  in  lan- 
guage, and  its  technicalities  (sec.  10).  The  1 1th  section  treats 
of  the  internal  form  of  language  ;  and  the  12th  considers  the 
combination  of  sound  with  this  internal  form.  The  subjects 
afterwards  noticed  are  a  more  accurate  exposition  of  the  process 
of  language  with  the  affinities  and  forms  of  words  (sec.  1 3)  ;  the 
isolation,  inflexion,  and  agglutination  of  words  (sec.  14)  ;  a  closer 
examination  of  verbal  unity  ;  the  system  of  incorporation  in  lan- 
guages ;  marks  of  verbal  unity  ;  pauses ;  change  of  letters  (sec.  15)  : 
accentuation  (sec.  16);  incorporation;  division  of  a  sentence  into 
its  members  (sec.  1 7)  ;  agreement  of  sounds  with  the  requisites 
(sec.  18);  the  principal  distinction  founded  on  purity  of  the 
principle  of  formation  (sec.  19);  character  of  languages,  poetry, 
and  prose  (sec.  20) ;  power  of  languages  to  develop  themselves 
advantageously  from  each  other.  On  the  synthetic  faculty  in 
language;  the  verb,  conjunction,  pronoun  relative,  examinations 
of  the  development  of  inflected  languages;  languages  derived 
from  the  Latin  (sec.  21).  Retrospect  on  the  preceding  part  of 
the  inquiry ;  on  languages  which  deviate  from  the  purely  legiti- 
mate form  (sec.  22).  Condition  and  origin  of  the  less  perfect 
structure  in  languages ;  Semitic  languages ;  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage (sec.  23).  The  Chinese  language ;  condition  and  origin 
of  the  less  perfect  structure;  the  Bur  man  (sec.  24).  Did  the 
polysyllabic  structure  arise  from  the  monosyllabic  ?  (sec.  25). 

This  enumeration,  meagre  as  it  is,  will  be  abundandy  sufficient 
to  show  the  compass  and  interest  of  the  dissertation  itself;  and 
greatly  would  our  countrymen  be  indebted  to  the  scholar  who 
should  favour  them  with  such  a  version  of  the  work  as  it  deserves  ; 
but  as  in  speculation  so  closely  connected  with  the  most  subtle 
operations  of  the  mind,  language  is  inadequate  to  express  what  a 
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deeply  exercised  understandings  can  conceive,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  full  sense  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  words  cannot  be  always 
easily  attained.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  terseness  and  per- 
spicuity, but  the  obscurity  inherent  in  his  subject  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  baffle  even  his  endeavours  to  render  tangible  a  thread 
which  so  few  have  the  power  of  'seizing  ;  a  translation  therefore 
of  this  able  work  would  be  a  most  arduous,  though  a  most  meri- 
torious undertaking. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  contains  only  the  first  book  of 
the  projected  work,  the  sequel  of  which  will  appear  in  successive 
volumes,  prepared  under  the  eye  of  Baron  Alexander  de  Hum- 
boldt, who  speaks  in  the  preface  of  his  brother's  worth  and 
labours  in  terms  which  reflect  the  brightest  lustre  on  the  mind 
from  which  they  sprung. 

The  present  and  the  following  book  (p.  l6)  will  treat  of  the 
Kavi  language,  considered  as  that  dialect  of  the  Malayan  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Sanskrit  is  most  numifest.  Bat  the 
original  clement  of  the  Malayan  tongue  will  be  constantly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  extraneous  adjuncts,  and  will  be  traced  to  its 
development,  in  its  greatest  purity,  in  the  Tagala,  or  language  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  third  book  will  comprehend  a 
view  of  all  the  A  us  tro- Insular  languages,  and  terminate  by  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  we  can  determine  their  derivation 
from  one  common  stock,  and  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other. 

It  is  not  from  any  vain  hope  of  satisfying  the  reader's  curiosity 
by  such  an  enumeraticm  of  the  contents  of  M.  de  Humboldt's 
work  as  this,  that  it  has  been  inserted  in  the  Geographical  Journal, 
but  principally  to  call  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  a  pro- 
duction so  deserving  of  study,  and  most  particularly  to  express  the 
grateful  sense  of  what  is  due  to  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt 
on  the  part  of  the  Geographical  Society,  which  is  indebted  to  his 
munificence  for  the  copy  of  his  brother  s  work  from  which  these 
extracts  were  taken. 


VIII. — Supplemens  au  Recueil  de   Memoir es  Ilydronraphiques 

pour  servir   d' analyse  et  d' explication  a   r Atlas   de   t  Ocean 

Pacifique,     Par  le  Vice-Amiral  de  Krusenstern.     St.  Peters- 

bourg,  1836. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  the  man  who  points  out,  in 

the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  a  single  rock  unknown  before,  is  a 

benefactor  of  the  human  race ;"  and  scarcely  less  so  is  he  who, 

after  careful  examination,  is  able  to  decide  that  an  island,  or  rock, 

or  shoal,  which  appears  on  a  chart,  is  cither  misplaced  or  has  no 

existence.       This  title  then,  in  its  most  extended  signification, 

must  by  all  navigators  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  be  most   gratefully 

accorded  to  Vice- Admiral  Krusenstern. 
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Thirteen  years  have  now  elapsed  smcc  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  his  Memoires  Hydrographiques  ;  in  1827  the  second 
part  appeared,  cwnprising  the  northern  lialf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  BOW  we  have  bifwe  us  a  third  volume,  being  a  supplement  to 
the  two  former,  correcting  all  the  errors  that  appeared  in  them, 
and  registering  all  the  discoveries  and  newly-determined  positions 
that  ha^e  been  made  in  the  lapse  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  during 
which  more  has  been  done  towards  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge 
of  those  seas  than  at  any  time  since  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  La 
Peroose. 

Nor  Ao  his  labours  terminate  here ;  ever  at  his  post,  and,  like 
our  own  lamented  Horsburgh,  always  on  the  watch  for  the  most 
recent  information^  Admiral  Krusenstern  seizes  on  every  report 
of  newly-discovered  islands,  carefully  sifts  the  evidence  on  which 
the  report  rests,  and,  by  the  aid  of  judicious  criticism,  extracts 
truth  from  the  too  often  conflicting  statements,  and  at  once  pro- 
claims it  to  the  public  by  communicating  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  print  it  in  their  monthly  bulletin, 
which  circulates  throughout  the  civilized  world.  That  learned 
body  has  lately  shown  bow  highly  it  values  the  practical  services 
rendered  to  his  country  and  to  Europe,  by  conferring  on  Admiral 
Krusenstern  its  highest  honorary  reward. 

We  must  now  turn  to  our  country,  and  however  humiliating 
maybe  the  fact  we  are  bound  to  state  it,  that  discovery  after 
discovery  may  be  made,  and  in  fact  they  are  annually  made  by 
our  nnmet'ous  shipping  employed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  no 
register  of  th^m  is  kept — ^no  competent  person  examines  them  to 
sift  out  the  truth  or  falsehood :  our  map-makers  may,  if  they 
please^  insert  them  in  their  charts — and  thus,  as  is  clearly  shown 
by  Admiral  Krusenstern,  do  our  best  charts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
—charts  to  wliose  guidance  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ten 
millions  sterling  is  intrusted* — ^contain  hundreds  of  errors.  Surely 
this  ought  not  to  be. 

It  is  not  the  j>ro>'incc  of  the  Geographical  Society  to  find  fault, 
or  severely  to  criticise  any  work  that  may  come  before  it :  we  be- 
lieve it  is  admitted  that  where  praise  cannot  be  given,  it  is  better 
to  say  nothing  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  such  silence  would 
be  a  wilful  dereliction  of  duty.  We  owe  a  duty  to  the  public  which 
is  paramount  to  any  individual  consideration,  and  where  the  lives 
of  our  seamen  and  property  to  so  large  an  amount  are  annually 
risked,  however  painful  it  may  be,  it  would  be  highly  culpable  not 
to  state  the  truth — we  have  therefore  transferred  to  our  pages  a 
list  of  the  errors,  published  by  Admiral  Krusenstern  two  years 
ago,  contained  in  one  of  our  most  Avidely  circulated  charts,  and 
not  one  of  which  has  since  been  corrected  : — 

*  We  have  our  information  from  the  largest  ship-owner  and  the  most  i>pirited 
proprietor  of  vesseli  tradbg  to  the  South  Seas. 
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L«t. 


Ix»ng. 


Au&orfty. 


Phcenix  Igland    .... 

3-42  S. 

170-43\V. 

Troraelin. 

Matthew's  Rook 

M-3 

171- I2B. 

UUrviUe,  1827. 

Stephens*  Island,  or  Providence  . 

020 

135- lOE. 

Ditto. 

Mac^oarie  Islands  (centre) 

»4-89 

15S-41B. 

Bellingshausaa 

Curtis  Island      .... 
MHcaulay  Island         .        .         • 
Prince  William  Henry 

30-36 
30-16 

178 -44 W.) 
178-32W.J 

D'EntrcoasU,  1793. 

18-44 

141 -41 W. 

Beechey. 
D'Urvillc. 

Cape  Deliverance  (Looisiada)     . 

11-23 

154- 16E. 

Tiger  Island        .... 

1-44 

142  •20B. 

Btistow.  I8I7. 

Pocklington  Shoal  (Jones) . 

10-53 

155-30E. 

Horsburgh. 

Bayonnaise  Bank 

12-8* 

179- 44  W. 

Piomelin. 

Beveridge  Reef  .... 
OsbornReef       .... 

20-0 

167- 12  W. 
146-17W. 

N.  Mag.Aug.  1833. 
Nielson,  Iftft. 

27-0 

Lyra  Shoal          .... 

1-64 

153-28E. 

Renneck.  1826. 

Fead  Islands      .... 

3-30 

154-30  E. 

Horsburgh. 

Alert  Reef          .... 

9'M 

140- 50E. 

Ditto. 

Welsh  Bank        .... 

21*15 

153-56E. 

King. 

Midday  Reef     .... 

81-58 

154-20B. 

Saumares  Reef  •        .        ,        , 

81-40 

153-46l£. 

Tregosse  Islands 

17-44 

150-3aE. 

Tregosse.  1831. 

Alert  Rock  or  Shoal    . 

17-2 

151  •49E. 

Wells  Shoal       .        .        •        . 

17-39 

151-27E. 

18-80 

158- 13E. 

Edwards  ScFliuders 

Shelbume  Shoal         * 

8«16 

148- 16B. 

Horsburgh. 

Circular  Reef     .... 

3-18 

147-40E. 

Ditto. 

Bell  Rock  (Bast  Strait)      . 
Stdmouth  Rock 

40-27 

14412E. 

Ditto. 

43-48 

147.11E. 

Ditto. 

9-56N. 

181-38E. 

Carterat. 

Jap  Island  (North  Pt.)        . 

100 

138-8E. 

Arrocife  Island  .... 

9-31 

161-8B. 

Horsburgh. 

Mackentie  Islands      .        . 

10-6 

139'40E. 

Krusanstern. 

Rosario  Island   .... 

27-16 

141  ^E. 

Lotke. 

St.  Paul      ..... 

w-io 

170 -WW. 

Boechey. 

St.  George           .... 

56-37 
0-35 

J69-33W. 

Ditto. 

Canton  Packet  Shoal 

128- 65B. 

Horsburgh. 

Layson  Island    .... 

25  46 

171  ^gw. 

Stanioukovitcb. 

Tromelln  Island 

9-58 

140'42E. 

TromeUn. 

Corrections  to 

make  in  Arrow- 

smilfa'B  Chart. 

Lai.         Long. 

0-12  S. 


1-20W. 
2 -SOW. 
lOB. 
(0-278.^ 

0-96         0-36 
0-83 

waoting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wantiog. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

wanting. 
3'0 
0-308.      0-42W. 
0-30S.      1-OB. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

Wanting. 

wanUng. 

vaatkig. 

wanting. 

wanting. 

The  islands  of  Bauman,  Tienhoven«  and  Roggeveen  do  not  exist. 
Stephens'  Island  is  the  same  as  Providence  Islaad. 
All  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  wrong. 
Cook's  Strait  and  all  the  southern  Island  of  New  Zealand  is  wrong. 
In  the  Society  Iriands  numerous  errors  exist. 
Kugitiva  Island,  Manua  Island,  Lostange  Islsnd  do  not  exist. 

The  Navigator  or  Samoa  Islands  want  oorrection  throughout,  according  to  Kotsebcie. 
The  Fi4ii  IsUnds  all  incorrect,  according  to  D'Urville. 

In  the  low  ArchipeUgo  all  Captain  Beechey's  discoveries  and  cOTrectlons  are  wanting. 
The  Aleutian  Isles  and  the  coasts  of  Kamtchatka  extremely  incorrect  throughout. 
In  the  Caroline  and  Marianne  Islands,  all  the  recent  observations  of  Freycinet,  Dupemy.  and 
LOtke  are  wanting. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important  errors  in  Arrowsmiih  « 
nine-sheet  chart  of  the  Pacific^  professing  to  be  corrected  up  to 
the  year  1832.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  the  more  so,  as  at 
the  time  it  was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Arrowsmith,,  it  was  the 
best  chart  in  Europe,  and  its  former  credit  still  causes  it  to  dr* 
culate  widely.'*'  A  list  of  these  errors  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  corrected. 

Admiral  Krusenstem  says  that  Norie's  chart  of  the  Pacific,  in 
six  sheets,  is  very  superior  to  the  former,  but  that  several  serious 
errors  exist  even  in  it ;  for  instance,  the  corrections  of  Du})errey 
and  Liitke  are  not  inserted :  our  own  examination  of  this  chart, 
as  far  as  leisure  has  permitted,  would  lead  to  the  same  opinion, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Norie  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  correct  every  error  that  is  pointed  out ;  and  we  have 

*  We  are  informed  that  forty  copies  of  it  are  annually  sent  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  besides  those  sold  in  Eug^land. 
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no  doubt  that  a  list  of  corrections  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
send  to  him  will  be  inserted  shortly  in  a  new  edition.  The  Geo- 
graphical Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Norie  for  some  recent  in- 
formation respecting  a  new  group  in  the  Pacific,  which  will  be 
found  at  p.  453,  discovered  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Actaeon. 

We  believe  we  do  but  express  the  wish  of  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  seamen,  and  in  the  advancement  of  Hydro- 
graphy, in  hoping  that  Admiral  Krusenstern  will  continue  to 
watch  over  all  future  discoveries  with  the  same  attention  he  has 
lately  bestowed  on  those  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


IX. — Description  Nautique  dea  CStes  de  VAlgMe.  Par  Capitaine 
A.  Berard;  suivie  de  Notes,  par  M.  De  Tessan,  Ingenieur 
Hydrographe.     Paris,  1837. 

The  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  various  coast-surveys  which 
have  been  executed  by  this  country  within  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  including,  besides  our  own  coasts,  great  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean — the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa — the 
West  Indies — and  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru — 
has,  after  being  examined  by  the  hydrographer,  usually  been  con- 
signed to  the  **  Record  Office,"  those  parts  only  being  published 
which  are  requisite  for  our  shipping, — as  the  chart  and  brief  prac- 
tical sailing  directions.  Thus  far  the  inmiediate  object  for  which 
the  surveys  were  instituted  is  accomplished ;  but  is  it  not  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  large  stock  of  valuable  geographical  inform- 
ation should  thus  be  almost  consigned  to  oblivion  ? 

The  work  before  us  is  a  happy  innovation  upon  such  a  bad 
custom,  and  the  great  demand  for  it  by  the  public,  and  the  high 
praise  it  deservedly  meets  with  wherever  it  is  known,  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  question  we  have  heard  asked,  "  Who  would  read 
such  a  work  ?'*  Surely  in  a  country  so  essentially  maritime  as  Great 
Britain,  an  accurate  nautical  description  of  a  coast  will  not  only 
find  readers,  but  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  geography.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that 
such  a  description  should  take  the  place  of  sailing  directions — 
never  for  one  moment — they  should  be  brief,  plain,  and  practical, 
such  as  a  sailor,  in  the  hour  of  need,  may  turn  to  with  confidence ; 
but  as  an  appendix  to  these  directions,  we  would  gladly  see  such 
a  description  of  a  coast  published,  as  may  enable  those,  who  are 
competent,  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  accuracy  of  the  survey 
represented  on  the  chart,  and  such  as  geographers  in  the  present 
day  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  northern  shore  of  Africa,  from  Al  Araish,  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt  on  the  east,  to  the  gulf  of  Bugfa  on  the  west,  was  sur- 
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veyed  in  detail  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Government  in 
1820 — 4,  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. ;  a^^ain,  from  Bugia  on 
the  east,  to  Cape  Spartel,  was  examined  by  Tofiiio  in  1 783 — 6, 
and  many  of  the  positions  of  th^  excellent 'old  Spanish  hydro- 
grapher,  as  inserted  in  his  Derrotero,  are  confirmed  by  recent 
observation.  This  latter  survey  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  a  rjmidJy  growing  intercourse  between  France  and 
VAlgerie^  the  French  government  directed  a  more  minute  exami- 
nation o^*  parts  of  the  northern  sljore  of  Africa,  of  which  the  work 
before  us  is  the  result. 

The  present  sur\  ey  of  this  coast  extends  from  Cape  Scrrat  in 
9°  V2'  E.  to  the  Ja  farm  Islands  in  2°  2&  W.,  a  distance  of  about 
700  miles;  and  the  work  before  tis  is  a  detailed  account  l^  M. 
Berard,  accompanied  by  some  excellent  notes  by  M.  de  Tessan, 
of  the  conftmr  and  appearance  of  <he  coast;  of  the  heights  of 
mountains;  and  of  the  rtodd  of  condttfeting  the  survey,  which 
leads  us  ta  plaice  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  obtained. '  Such  a  work,  from  its  nature,  is  not  susceptible 
of  analysis,  but  we  subjoin  a  few  of'thfe  principal  positions  deter- 
mined >-*• 

Imt.  N.  L0D9. 


Algiers         •           * 

.  36°4r2tff 

3^  4'  25''  E. 

AreahkOl 

35  19  37 

1  2^    OW. 

Abuja  Pt. 

35  53  25 

0  28    0  W. 

Bona 

36  53  58 

7  45  56  E. 

Bugfa 

36  46  34 

5     4  51  K 

I  Fratelli 

37  18    6 

9  24  19  E. 

Galita  Id. 

37  31  14 

8  56  18  E. 

Falcon  Cape 

35  46  25 

0  47  11  W. 

Fegalo  Cape 

35  34  18 

1  11  25  \V. 

Hone  Cape 

35  8     20 

1  49  45  W. 

Jezair-ul-Ja'farln 

35  11     0 

2  26    OW. 

Jezair-ul-HaLlb     . 

35  43  28 

1     7  38W. 

Mars-al-Keblr 

35  44  21 

0  41  low. 

Milonia  Cape 

35     6  10 

2  10  45  W, 

Noeh  Mount 

35     8     0 

1  41     0  W. 

Scrrat  Cape 

37   14     0 

9  12  23  E. 

Tabarcah 

36  57  59 

8  45  28  E. 

The  charts  accompanying  this  work  are  admirably  engraved ; 
they  consist  of  a  general  chart  in  two  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  five 
inclies  to  a  degree— of  five  special  charts,  and  six  plans  of  islands 
and  anchorages ;  and  both  they  and  the  work  are  illustrated  by 
beautifully  etched  views  of  the  whole  coast,  taken  always  on  a  south 
bearing,  and  drawn  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  Both  the  charts 
and  the  description  do  honour  to  MM.  Beautemps-Beaupre 
and  Daussy,  who  directed  the  survey;  and  to  MM.  Berard  and 
de  Tessan,  who  have  successfully  carried  it  into  execution. 
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I. — A  General  Statement  of  the  Labours  and  Procecdinys  of  the 
Expedition  to  the  Evphrates,  under  the  Command  o/*  Colonel 
CiiESNE^,  Royal  Artillery,  F.R.S.  Coinmunicatcd  by  Colonel 
Chesney,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  W.  Ainsworth,  F.R.G.S., 
and  For.  Corr.  Geog.  Soc.  ot  Paris. 

[We  h&vp  the  bigh  gratification  of  being  enabled  to  communicate 
tbe  first  apd  only  complete  accoiuit  oif  the  Euphrates  Elxpedition 
which  ha^  yet  beep  giveu.  to  the  public.  The  annexed  brief  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  vMVclertalung  extends  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  iiual  breaking  ,^p;  and  further  records  the  different 
objects  i^'hich  were  acoompHshed  even  aft«r  that  period,  till  the 
return  home  of  the  various  peoties.   • 

The  enterprise  itself  was,  in  many  points  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  ever  left  the  British  shores.  Its  objects 
were  the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with  India ;  its 
route  lay  through  almost  -unexplored  countries,  than  which  there 
are  few  possessing  more  gieographical  or  historical  interest ;  the 
expedition  Wa^  directed  by  scientific  ofiicers  well  supplied  with 
instruments ;  and  ultimate  success  was  confidently  expected. 

Nor  has  this  expectation  been  disappointed  ;  everything  which 
could  reasonably  have  been  looked  for,  has  been  accomplished ; 
the  spirit  of  active  inquiry  and  labour  which  appears  to  have  ac- 
tuated the,  cooimander  and  all  who  were  under  him,  combined 
with  the  uniform  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  prevailed  under 
circumstances  of  no  common  trial,  ought  to  be  a  source  of  national 
congratulation.  Materials  for  a  correct  map  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  Northern  Syria  were  Collected ;  a  line  of  levels  was  carried 
across  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates  :  Northern  Me- 
so}K>tamia  was  explored,  and  the  grand  survey  of  the  river  com- 
menced with  the  descent  of  the  steamers,  and  continued  to  its 
embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  a  subsequent  period  two 
different  ascents  were  made  of  the  Karun  and  two  descents  of 
the  Bahamishir,  while  the  country  intervening  between  the  Je- 
rdhi  and  the  Euphrates,  the  great  Delta  of  Susiana,  concerning 
which  so  much  that  is  incorrect  is  perpetuated  in  our  most  modern 
maps,  was  examined.  Twice  was  the  river  Tigris  ascended  to 
'upwards  of  400  miles  beyond  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates; 
a  second  line  of  levels  carried  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris ;  new  positions  obtained  by  the  journeys  across  the  desert ; 
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and  a  geological  section  of  the  Taurus,  of  sereral  hundred  miles 
in  extent,  were  among  the  last  of  the  successful  labours  of  the 
expedition. 

A  new  country  has  thus  been  opened  to  navigation,  to  com- 
merce, and  to  civilization,  and  the  practicability  of  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  by  boats  properly  constructed,  has  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  Whatever  may  be  made  of  this  fact  it  is  not 
our  province  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  so 
much  has  been  done  towards  forwarding  the  great  objects  of  geo- 
graphical and  general  science ;  and  we  have  much  reason  to  re- 
joice when  the  funds  of  the  country  and  its  men  of  enterprise  are 
engaged  in  labours  in  which  we  may  justly  take  the  most  patriotic 
pride;  and  the  Geographical  Society  cannot  but  feel  a  d^t  of 
gratitude  to  those  aealous  officers  and  scientific  men  by  whose 
energy  and  perseverance  this  remarkable  undertaking  has  thus 
been  acoom^ished.-^En.] 

The  object  of  the  present  oommuniqation  is  not  to  anticipate 
the  interest  which  must  naturally  be  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  as  well  as  other  public  bodies,  not  only  in 
the  prc^ess  of  the  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  but  also  in  the 
results  obtained  to  science  and  general  knowledge  ;  for,  to  render 
these  of  any  real  value,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  the  details 
of  the  means  by  which  they  were  acquired.  It  is  rather,  there- 
fore, with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  how  those  means  have  been 
applied,  and  how  the  capabilities  of  the  expedition  have  been 
directed,  that  the  present  statement  is  made ;  not,  however,  omit- 
ting those  details  which  a  brief  notice  of  this  kind  will  admit, 
when  touching  upon  the  labours  and  the  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise itself. 

The  voyage  to  Malta  from  Liverpool  occupied  a  period  of 
twenty-nine  days,  a  great  part  of  which  time  was  taken  up  in 
working  out  the  details  and  consolidating  the  original  plans  of  the 
commander.  Among  the  scientific  labours,  independently  of 
questions  of  general  navigation,  and  drilhng  the  men,  were  the 
rating  of  chronometers,  observations  in  meteorology,  on  Hxe  tem- 
perature of  the  sea,  and  researches  in  natural  history. 

At  Malta  some  time  was  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the 
intensity  of  magnetic  forces,  and  the  amount  of  the  dip  of  the 
needle.  The  cylinders  used  for  the  former  experiments  consisted 
of  two  pair  which  had  been  tried  by  Captain  Sabine  at  Limerick, 
and  another  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Lloyd, 
F.T.C.D.,  and  tried  at  Dublin  previous  to  departure;  the  whole 
set  being  subsequently  experimented  upon  in  London  by  Lieu- 
tenant Murphy,  R.E.,  and  also  at  Liverpool. 

An  exploratory  tour  was  also  made  in  the  interior  of  the  islands 
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of  Malta  and  Gozo,  with  a  view  of  recognising,  in  a  general  way, 
their  geolc^cal  structure  and  natural  productions.  Some  fossil 
shells  of  interest  were  obtained,  also  the  plants  of  the  season 
(March),  and  some  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the  classes 
tunicata,  acalypha  (maJacodermffi)  and  polypi. 

During  the  stay  at  Malta,  Colonel  Chesney  was  much  occupied 
with  the  general  objects  of  the  expedition,  more  particularly 
about  the  construction  of  fiat  boats.  The  George  Canning  had 
been  separated  from  the  Alban  steamer,  her  consort,  by  rude 
weather  off  Cork,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  remedy  this  loss 
at  the  Mediterranean  station ;  but  the  admiral.  Sir  Josias  Rowley, 
allowed  the  Columbine  sloop  to  accompany  the  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  there  was  certainly  every  reason  to 
rejoice  in  this  arrangement ;  for  not  only  was  the  George  Canning 
taken  in  tow  by  the  brig  at  all  times  when  the  weather  permitted, 
but  Commander  Henderson  and  his  officers  secured  the  gratitude 
of  every  member  of  the  expedition  by  their  most  efficient  and 
aealous  services  in  landing  the  stores. 

The  connexion  between  the  Geoige  Canning  and  the  shore 
having  been  established  by  means  of  a  hawser  extending  from  the 
ship  acro3s  the  bar  of  the  Orontes^  a  distance  of  1200  yards,  par- 
ties were  sent  on  shore  by  the  Columbine  and  George  Canning 
with  tents  for  their  accommodation ;  and  the  disembarkation  was 
carried  on  with  such  spirit  and  activity,  that  the  site  designated 
"  Amelia  dep6t**  soon  became  a  little  camp,  with  a  very  mixed 
aspect,  replete  with  bustle  and  useful  occupations.  The  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  on  one 
occasion  Commander  Henderson,  with  his  boat's  crew,  narrowly 
escaped  a  watery  grave. 

The  observatory  being  fixed.  Lieutenant  Murphy  applied  him- 
self to  astronomicsd  observations,  more  especially  with  the  transit 
instrument  that  had  come  out  with  the  expedition.  The  survey 
was  soon  afterwards  begun  under  Lieutenant  Murphy,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Stenbouse  (who  was  sent  by  the  admiral),  at 
Ladikiyeh,  or  Lddhikiyeh  (Laodicea),  but.  was  limited  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  outline  of  the  coast,  with  its  soundings,  and  an 
examination  of  the  coast  itself.  Mr.  Ainsworth  also  accompanied 
theparty  for  purposes  of  natural  history. 

The  sites  of  Heraclea  and  Possidium  were  recognised.  On 
their  return,  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  summit  of  Pliny's 
Winder,  Mount  Cassius  or  Jebel  el  Akra\*  The  succession  of 
the  various  forms  of  vegetation  was  noted.  The  party  bivouacked 
near  the  summit,  on  which,  April  £8th,  there  still  remained  some 
patches  of  snow.  The  results  given  by  the  barometer,  which  was 
observed  at  various  heights,  compared  with  a  register  kept  at  the 

•  Mount  Bald. 
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same  time  by  Lieutcnaiit  Eden,  R.N.,  in  the  dep6t,  coincided 
closely  with  tliose  obtained  trigonometrically  by  Lieutenant  Mur- 
phy, and  which  gave  for  the  elevation  above  the  sea  5318  feet; 
but.  this  mountain,  notmthstanding  its  great  height,  is  entirely 
comjK)sed  of  supracretaceotis  limestones,  eharacteriied  by  cones 
and  cerithiap.  At  its  ftorth-easterri  foot  isf  an  extenske  deposit  of 
highly  crystalline  gypsum,  and,  to  the  south-east,  t!iallage  rocks 
and  serpentines  break  through  the  same  fortnations,  nc^mpanied 
by  lacustrine  marls  and  silicious  limestones.    '  ' 

On  the  29th  April  a  party,  consisting  of  l^ientenant  Murphy, 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  left  theOrotrtesin  a  country 
boat  to  commence  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderti'n  and  its 
neighbouring  shores.  The  first  points  visited  were  Arsfis  and 
Rhossus ;  an  ascent  was  then  made  to  Jebel  el  Sair,*  on  which 
they  bivouacked.  Next  came  IskenderAn,  and  in' its  neighbour- 
hood Jacob*s-Well,  the  site  of  Myriandrds ;  id  the  south  the  J>ass 
of  Beildn,  gates  of  Syria  (Ptolemy)!,  Araanian  gattfs  (Sttabo),  a 
defile  in  the  mountains  separating  Amatttis  from  Rhtfssus,  land 
leading  from  Myriandros  into  the  plain  of  Antiocbf  or -El*  *Umk. 

To  the  north  are  the  remains  bf  a  marble  gateway,  commonly 
called  Jonas*  Pillars  (Cilician  Gates  of  Ptolemy,'  Q.  Cuitiiis,  and 
Arrian)  ;  this  place  was  the  midnight  halt  of  Alexander.  The 
description  of  Xenophon  refers  to  a  nart-ow  plade  contiguous  to 
the  sea,  that  of  Arrian  to  the  ascent' of  the  hills  that  Isbut  up  the 
same  plain  contiguous  to  the  sea.  Th6  latter  appl lbs  itself  dis- 
tinctly to  these  ruins.  Half  a  mile  north  of  thie  CUicrart  Gates 
is  the  river  Merkez-sui  (Carsu$),  afid  be^tmd  a  wall  tei^natihg 
in  the  sea,  with  a  tower  at  the  foot  of  the  mdtmteiiis'J  tlie  Carsus 
passes  between  two  walls  near  thb  Village  of  Merkfe*.  This  is 
the  wall  and  gates  of  Xenophon:  they  are  built  of  ^tone.  'Far- 
ther north  is  Bayds  (Baia;  Anton.  Itin.)  Myriandros  of  WiHiams's 
Geography  of  Ancient  Asia;  and  there  are  several  populous 
villages  between  Bayds  arid  the  river  of  Issui  (Pintirus).'  At  a 
subsequent  period,  in  company  with  Colonel  Chesn^,  riiis  liter 
was  examined  in  detail,  and  also  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town 
near  some  hills  which  enclose  the  Issic  plain  to  the  north-west, 
the  Jdwur  DaghJ  or  Amanus  being  east  (pass  of  Darius,  Amanian 
gates  of  Arrian),  the  whole  corresponding  closely  with  the  latter 
historian's  description.  Where  the  gutf  runs  to  the  west  there 
are  ruins  of  forts,  castles  and  gateways.  From  thenc0>  proceeding 
north-west  by  Kurd  Kuldk  (Wolfs  Ear,  near  Tardequeia  of 
D'Anville  and  Renneil)  to  Missfsah  (Mopsuestia),  at  a  pass 
through  low  hills  of  sandstone,  are  the  remains  of  a  road  and 

*  Little  Castle  Mountain.   (AbulftdiB  Tab.  Syr.  p.  165.)  4  Antikfyeh. 

I  Heathen's  HiU. 
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archway^  constructed  in  part  of  sandstone^  hut  chiefly  of  polygonal 
masses  lof  b«3alt  and  lava>  which  no  doubt  have  given  rise  to  its 
name,  Demir  Kapu  (.Iron  Gate),  and  Kard  Kapu  (Black  Gate), 
the  Armenian  gate»  of  Ptolemy^  (Aipanicip  ryld^  of  Colonel 
Leake,)  Upper  Armenian  gates  (Rennell),  Timur  Kapu,*  or  the 
Gate  of  Tamerlane  (Mecca  Itinerary  by  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris).  ,  From  hence  the  party  visited  Ay  as  (iEgae),  the  mouths 
of  the  Jeihun  (Pyramus),  where  an  interesting  exanoiination  took 
place  of  the  progress  of  allmial  deposits.  The  most  westerly 
point  reached  was  Kara-tash,  the  site  of  Mallus  and  Megarsus. 
The  whole  of  the  paxty  being  sick^  the  pass  of  Bciliin  was  the 
only  position  examined  on  the  return  to  Anlioch. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amelia  depot  the  points  of  most  in- 
terest were  the  cour3e  of  the  Orontes,  examined  by  Lieutenant 
Cleaveland,  Messrs.  Eden^  Charlewood  and  Fitzjames ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Seleucia.  Pieria  were  a^o  made  the  object  of  interesting 
reseaacdios  about  the  saipe  time  that  various  other  undertakings 
were  inprpgress..  The  gentlemen  already  named,  in  conjunction 
with.  Messrs.  Hector  and  Bell,  were  in  turns  employed  on  dif- 
ferent points,  repairing  and  widening  the  road  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes  to  Antioch,  a  work  of  considerable  labour,  especially 
in  making  the  fords  over  the  rivers  practicable  for  waggons. 
Major  Estcourt  and  Dr.  Staunton  had  gone  on  a  journey  to  the 
civil  governor  of  Syria  at  Damascus,  visiting,  as  they  returned, 
Ba'lbek  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Lieutenant  Lynch  was 
employed  in  improving  the  line  of  route  from  Antioch  by  Jisr 
Hadid  to  Bir;  and  lastly.  Lieutenant  Cockburn  was  employed 
(after  Major  Estcourt's  visit  to  Reshid  Pashd  at  Diydr-bckr)  in 
throwing  up  some  slight  field-works,  and  constructing  slips  at  a 
spot  selected  for  this  purpose  one  mile  and  three  quarters  below 
Bir,  on  the  river's  bank,  and  designated  as  Port  William. 

To  avoid  the  mischievous  eflfects  of  idleness,  as  well  as  to  carry 
the  heavy  weights  to  Antioch  by  water  (when  denied  all  other 
means  by  the  local  government),  the  Tigris  was  put  together  at 
the  Orontes  during  the  month  of  May.  Towards  the  middle  of 
June  commenced  the  despatch  of  light  stores  on  camels  and 
mules,  and  towards  its  close  some  trains  of  waggonsf  passed 
through  Antioch  carrying  heavy  weights ;  but  this  being  found  a 
dilatory  operation,  the  water  communication  was  looked  to  once 
more,  along  a  new  line,  which  promised  many  advantages. 

The  Orontes,  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  and  the  Kara-su  were 
therefore  examined,  and  upon  the  reports  and  maps  thus  ob- 

*  Or  rather  Temir  kapu,  iron  gate.  (Recueil  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographic,  torn,  ii., 
p.  103.)— F.  S. 

f  Twt'nty-geveu  vehicles  of  diiTereut  kinds  were  constructed  at  Amelia  depot, 
and  there  were  thirty-three,  including  the  waggons,  from  England. 
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tained,  the  commander  ordered  a  depdt  (the  2nd)  to  be  formed 
at  Guzel  Burj  (Pretty  Tower),  a  village  on  the  Orontes,  three 
miles  above  Antioch,  where  the  infinite  variety  of  baggage,  in- 
cluding the  more  ponderous  objects,  such  as  boilers,  the  eight 
sections  (into  which  the  Tigris  had  been  divided),  diving-bell, 
&c.,  were  to  be  put  on  rafts,  flat  boats,  and  pontoons,  in  order  to 
be  transported  by  the  Orontes  into  the  KarA-su  (black  water), 
and  along  this  navigable  stream  into  the  iake,  keeping  along  its 
western  side  on  account  of  the  deeper  water,  and  ultimately 
ascending  the  ultra  Kard-su  to  a  spot  called  Murdd  Pdshd,  near 
the  village  of  Gul*  BAshf  (head  of  the  lake),  a  little  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Aswaud  and  Egrif  Rivers,  the  whole  distance 
being  fourteen  hours  from  Guzel  Burj.  The  abundant  spring, 
called  Gul  Bdshi,  issues  out  of  a  pseudo-volcanic  mound  rising 
out  of  the  plain.  The  bridge  of  Murad  Pdshd  is  chiefly  a  cause- 
way resting  on  the  soil,  but  in  part  supported  by  arches,  and 
crossing  that  part  of  the  plain  of  el  'Umk,  which  is  most  liable  to 
be  inundated,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  This  plain  is 
inhabited  by  pastoral  and  nomad  Turkomans,  living  in  tents,  who 
are  a  quiet  people.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  in  this 
tract  the  rivers  Ainaparos,  Arceuthus,  Labotas,  Ufrenus,  and  the 
ditch  of  Meleager.  The  actual  affluents  of  the  lake  are  the 
Aswad,J  the  Yaghrd  (uniting  to  form  the  Kard-su),  the  'Afrfn, 
traversing  the  Cyrrhestica,  the  rivulet  of  Hdrim,§  the  Amgulilj 
and  the  Orontes ;  but  the  first-mentioned  have  various  tributaries 
to  the  north  with  different  appellations.  On  the  road  to  the 
valley  of  the  'Afrin  are  some  thermal  springs,  Al  Hammarti  (the 
baths),  issuing  at  the  point  of  junction  of  Plutonic  rodts  with 
tertiary  dolomites.  The  waters  of  these  springs  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  diflerent  earthquakes,  and  present  corresponding 
differences  of  temperature. 

It  is  a  distance  of  about  111  miles  across  the  Syrian  Desert,^ 
from  Murdd  Pdshd  to  Port  William.  The  first  part  of  it  is  Wily, 
but  not  unfertile  between  Al  Hammdm  and  'Azdz,  (Minniza  of 
Ant.  Itinerary ;)  the  summit  level  of  this  hilly  region  oeing  1723 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  second  part,  from  *Azdz  to  Port  Wil- 
liam, is  for  the  most  part  level,  at  the  best  undtdating,  containing 
the  valleys  of  the  Kowelk  (Chains)  and  the  Sdjur;  the  first  of 
which  is  in  this  line  1263  feet,  and  the  Sdjur  1363  feet  (in  its 
bed),  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  plains  are 
everywhere  fertile,  for  the  most  part  cultivated  and  abounding  in 
populous  rillages,  consisting  of  Felldh**  Arabs,  Kurds,  Turkish 

*  Gcul,  according  to  the  French,  or  gol,  according  to  the  German  orthography, 
if  pronounced  as  at  Constantinople. — F.  S. 

t  Egrf,  I.  e,  crooked,        J  Black,  i.  e.  kard.  §  Or  Herem.        ||  Or  Emgolf. 

%  Quarterly  Review,  No.  97,  Captain  Chesney'jj  Report,        **  Husbandmen. 
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tribes  and  mixed  races,  possessing  bullocks  in  great  abundance 
along  the  whole  of  the  direct  line,  whidi  passed  a  little  way  south- 
ward of  *Am-tdb,  the  ancient  Antiochea  ad  Taurum,  and  now  a 
garrisoned  town  of  large  size  and  some  commercial  im)K)rtance. 

The  general  arrai^ements  for  the  transport  were,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Cleaveland  and  Mr.  Charlewood  were  to  convey  the 
boilers,  &c.,  to  Guzel  Burj,  from  whence  they  were  to  proceed 
under  Mr.  Fitssjames  to  Murdd  Pdsha  by  water,  to  be  conveyed 
from  thence  to  Port  William  by  Major  Estcourt,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Eden ;  and  as  there  was  a  line  of  waggons  connecting 
the  boats  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other,  the  three  portions  of  the  grand  line  were  simultaneously  in 
operation,  and  also  a  fourth,  viz.  camels  and  mules  carrying  the 
light  stores  direct  from  AmeUa  dep6t  to  Port  William,  by  the 
Antioch  route,  through  Jisr  Hadid.  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  ob- 
tained bullocks  with  a  moderate  degree  of  difficulty,  and  his  in- 
genuity and  perseverance*  didf  the  rest,  by  removing  everything 
to  Guzel  Burj,  where  they  were  successively  embarked  for  Mu- 
rad  Pdshd ;  but  here  things  were  at  a  stand-still ;  and  although 
the  strongest  orders  were  constantly  issued  by  Ibrdhfm  Pasha, 
very  few  bullocks  could  be  obtained  even  at  the  highest  prices  by 
Major  Estcourt,  whose  unwearied  eflForts  could  only  secure  the 
tantalising  but  ingenious  result  of  an  abimdance  of  bullocks  along 
the  whole  line,  except  the  first  and  last  stages ;  consequently  the 
boilers  which  had  remained  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  on  their 
carriages,  might  have  continued  at  Murid  Pdshd  imtil  now,  if  we 
had  not  exerted  ourselves  to  bring  them  on  one  at  a  time  with  our 
own  honses,  instead  of  bringing  on  a  number  of  the  heavy  weights 
at  the  same  time  with  bullocks ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
officers  and  men  had  to  toil  along  the  great  line  of  route  from 
Murdd  Pdshd,  exposed  for  months  to  the  great  heats  of  noon,  the 
chills  of  night,  and  to  the  baneful  effects  of  what  Humboldt  ex- 
pressively <»lls  an  extreme  climate,  the  thermometer  being  as 
high  as  1 10°  in  the  shade  (July;,  and  as  low  as  8**  in  the  winter, 
during  which  some  of  the  boilers  were  flooded  and  the  diving 
bell  actually  lost  in  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  near  Al  ITam- 
mdm.J  The  Euphrates  being  already  complete,  bullocks  were 
given  to  perform  the  impossible  task  (as  it  was  thought)  of  bring- 
ing on  the  Tigris  boilers,  which  were  warped  out  of  the  lake  by 
manual  labour,  and  ultimately  taken  to  Port  William,  by  Lieu- 

•  Eight  hundred  and  forly-one  camels  and  160  mules  were  employed  in  all ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  caravans  trere  stopped  on  the  frontier  hy  the  Pisha, 
in  order  to  cause  delay,  by  forcing  us  to  bring  others  from  the  Sull&n's  territory. 

f  In  addition  to  pulleys,  &c.,  the  boilers  were  actually  moved  up  the  hills  inch 
by  inch  with  jack-screws,  by  Mr.  Charlewood  and  Lieutenant  Cleaveland. 

X  Mr.  Hector  found  the  diving-bell  bv  means  of  long  poles,  and  then  rolled  it 
under  water,  fur  the  most  part  half  a  mile,  to  its  carriage. 
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tenant  Cleaveland,  Messrs.  Eden,  Charlewood,  and  Hector,  the 
only  ofliccrs  then  eflFcctive.  Not  one  individual  officer  or  man 
employed  in  this  enterprise  escaped  at  least  one  serious  illness ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  some  felP  victims  to  trials  so  long 
continued,  and  to  a  climate  so  often  replete  with  morbid  miasmata 
as  Murad  Pdshd^  the  worst  of  the  stations ;  yet  tlie  malaria  only 
proved  fatal  when  other  causes  combined  to  render  it  so ;  nor 
need  the  splendid  scenery  or  the  magnificent  climate  of  Syria  be 
approached  with  fear,  for  its  malaria  is  not  a  pestilence ;  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  expedition  was  placed,  toiling  on 
lakes  and  rivers,  dwelling  in  the  marsh  with  almost  reckless  ex- 
posure to  the  mid-day  sun  followed  by  the  dew  of  night,  require 
a  separate  consideration,  and  perhaps  the  surprise  will  then  be 
that  a  greater  fatality  did  not  occur  amongst  a  body  of  nien  (about 
eighty-five)  in  general  unseasoned,  during  the  laborious  and  al- 
most unexampled  transport  of  two  large  iron  steamers, f  which 
were  subsequently  set  up,  with  the  engines,  &c.,  quite  as  safe  and 
even  more  perfect  in  their  working  details  than  when  sent  out  of 
the  makers'  hands  at  Liverpool,  notwithstanding  a  long  journey, 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  could  be  thrown  in  the  way,  under- 
hand, by  the  local  government. 

Previous  to  taking  medical  charge  of  the  station  at  Murdd 
Pish^,  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  made  an  examination  of  the  less  fre- 
quented countries  immediately  south  of  Antioch.  He  crossed 
the  mountains  at  Beit-el-MiiJ  (the  Daphne  of  Pococke),  and  en- 
tered forests  which  covered  a  great  basin  of  tertiary  rocks,  chiefly 
cerithea  limestone,  silicious  limestone,  and  lacustrine  marls  with 
gypsum  everywhere  broken  up  and  dislocated  by  serpentine  and 
diallage  rocks.  It  is  only  in  the  valley  of  Antioch  that  the  plio- 
cene formations  show  themselves,  and  enabled  Mr.  A.  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  silico- 
magnesian  series.  From  Lddikiyeh  he  followed  Maundr ell's  route, 
by  the  country  of  the  Maronites  and  Jebel-el-Akrdd,  the  northern 
prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  the  N  osairiyehs,  and  by  the  valley 
of  Bedame,§  rich  in  scammony  (Convolvulus  scammonia),  to  that 
of  the  Orontes,  which  he  joined  at  Jisr  Sogheir,]!  the  Larissa  of 
Gosselin  and  Seleucus  Belus  of  D'Amille.  A  Ivoman  road  led 
to  KaVat-el-Mudik,^  where  are  ruins  of  a  highly  ornamental 
character.  Part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  in  an  ancient  castle, 
situate  on  a  hill ;  the  other  ruins  lie  in  a  plain ;  jmrt  of  a  strong 

*  Seven  men  of  the  expedition,  and  one  workman. 

f  The  labour  fell  chiefly  upon  Major  Estcourt,  43rd  Light  Infantr}*,  Lieutenant 
Cleavf  land,  Messrs.  Kden,  Charlewood  and  Fitzjames,  R.N. 

I  BeVt-elmi  (waier-huutic)  is  an  ancient  aqueduct  leading  to  DuweVr  (Little 
Convent)  the  ancient  Daphu6. — F.  S. 

}  Bi'it-ul-ma.— F.  S.  |1  Little  Badge. 

%  Castle  of  the  Defile,  near  F&tniyah  (Apamea).— F.  S. 
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wall  and  an  ardiway  still  exists  and  alio  the  remaant  of  a  temple. 
In  the  adjoimng  lake  are  the  celebrated  Uack  fish,  thp  sooroes  of 
«  distant  commerce,  which  were  recognised  to  be  the  Macroptero- 
notus  niger  of  naturalists. 

From  Mndik  he  visited  the  little  centre  of  primitire  Christi- 
anity in  the  mountains  of  Kihi  and  Edleb,  abounding  in  monu- 
ments of  a  hierarchy  then  new,  and  he  returned  subsequently  by 
the  bcnrders  of  the  great  plain  to  Antioch. 

At  this  period,  August  1835,  lieutenant  Murphy  commenced 
the  grand  line  of  levek  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates 
with  reference  to  canak,  and  other  objects  of  deep  interest  con- 
nected with  science.  Many  obstacles  occurred  at  first ;  prolonged 
malaria  had  unfitted  all  for  exposure  to  the  sun;  Lieutenant 
Cockbum  and  Mr.  ThompscNi,  after  a  short  exertion,  were  both 
laid  up ;  Lieutenant  Murphy  was  also  seriously  ill.  Ultimately, 
after  another  beginning,  the  last-mentioned  industrious  officer 
started  for  Port  Vi^Uiam,  where  he  was  required  in  the  observa- 
tcnry,  and  the  levelling  was  continued  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
completed  this  important  part  of  the  original  plan,  and  by  which 
the  bed  of  the  luver  Euphrates  is  determined  to  be  628  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  par^,  composed  of  lieutenant 
Lynch,  his  brother,  Mr.  Staunton  aiul  Mr.  Elliott,  set  out  on  a 
mission  of  a  friendly  nature  to  the  Arabs.  They  visited  the 
tribes  of  Wijdd, '  Anezeh,  Gizdi,  the  Bii  Sipdhi  and  some  of  the 
Turkomans,  from  all  of  whcm  they  met  a  favourable  reception. 
The  'Anezeh  alone  showed  a  doubtful  disposition,  and  the  Bti 
Ulchf,  one  of  dieir  tribittaries,  wounded  one  of  the  servants 
severely. 

This  hostility  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  directed  against 
the  expedition  so  much  as  with  a  view  of  plundering  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  ventured  amongst  them ;  and  the  sheikh  imme- 
diately ofiEnred  to  compromise  the  matter  by  presents,  which  were 
dedined  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  the  hope  tbttt  an  unsettled  affiiir 
of  blood  may  tend  to  keep  the  '  Anesefa  m  better  order  as  regards 
their  future  intercourse  with  the  expedition. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  last,  Cdonel  Chesney  left  his 
bed,  and  was  actually  put  on  his  horse  to  prosecute  a  scientific 
jonmey  to  Mount  Taurus  and  part  of  Asia  Minor;  he  was  ac- 
€X>mpaxued  by  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  both  in- 
valicls;  also  Mr.  Staunton.  The  party  proceeded  by  *Ain  TAb 
to  Kilis,  and  thence  to  the  eastern  acclivities  of  Amanus,  in  the 
parallel  of  Issus,  but  no  passage  could  be  efiected  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  Repelled  to  the  south,  the  mountains  were  passed 
by  Bagrds,  through  the  Beildn  pass,  to  Iskendrun,  from  whence 
the  party  proceeded  by  the  Cilician  gates  and  Bay£s,  to  the  plain 
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of  Imw,  suffici^rt  tune  having  b«ea  devoted  to  die  examinatioii  of 
the  various  questions  of  histOTical  geography  oonoecied  with  this 
most  interesting  district ;  the  great  road  towardi  Conatantinoplc 
was  followed  by  Demir  Kapu  and  Kurd  KuUk,  "  the  Wolf 'a 
£ar/'  Tardequie^,  and  by  die  plain  of  Cb^kxir  Oviah, ''  the  Plain 
of  the  Pit/*  cnomng  the  Jebel  en-nur^  "  Mountain  of  light," 
hearing  on  its  rocky  summit  to  the  north  Shih  Mirin,*  *'  the  Castle 
of  the  Serpent/'  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Jeihin  Sd, ''  the 
River  Gibon/'f  to  Mi^sisah^  the  ancient  Mopsuestia,  now  almost 
in  ruins,  but  once,  like  Tarsus,  (me  of  the  chief  cities  of  Cilicta. 
From  Missisah  the  party  continued  across  the  plain  by  Adanah 
(head  quar^rs  of  the  Pdshilik)  to  the  last-mentioned  town>  where 
they  found  the  French  consul,  Mons.  Gilet,  engaged  in  excavating 
a  monument  close  to  the  place,  of  great  solidity,  and  appar^itly 
very  remote  antiquity.  It  amsists  of  an  indosure  in  the  foim  of  a 
pajradlelogram,  with  two  masses  within  of  similar  fiorm  nearly,  one 
at  each  extremity ;  also  two  masnve  transverse  paraUelograms  at 
the  eastern  extremity.  The  walls  and  masses  were  of  Uie  most 
solid  construction,  without  the  least  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a 
sepulchral  chamber  in  any  part  of  this  extensive  mass,  at  least  as 
low  down  as  the  level  of  the  ground  around  it. 

The  road  followed  on  leaving  Tarsus  led  ovw  the  sub-alpine 
country  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  consisting  of  tertiary  rocks  in  great 
variety  near  the  centre  of  the  Taurio  diain.  The  lead  mines  of 
Kule  Bdgh^  were  risited ;  they  occur  in  limestones  belonging  to 
the  cretaceous  series,  and  are  in  the  valley  south  of  die  grand 
pass  of  the  same  name,  but  worked  injudiciously.  The  pass  itself 
was  then  examined  almost  to  the  summit-level,  and  the  party  re* 
gained  the  more  level  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great 
Mountains  in  order  to  visit  the  town  of  Sis,  and  die  border  terri- 
tories of  the  Snltto  and  Pdshi ;  here  the  inhabituits  have  so  bad 
a  name  that  no  muleteer  or  guide  could  be  induced  to  proceed 
along  the  mountains  in  that  direction ;  and  whilst  overcoming  the 
difl&culties  made  by  the  alarms  of  the  people.  Colonel  Chesnej 
wd  Mr.  Ainsworth  were  s^arated  from  die  rest  of  the  party, 
and  made  their  way  to  Sis  on  foot  by  one  line,  directed  by  the 
compass  alone;  whilst  lieutenant  Murphy  and  Mr.  Staunton 
reached  it  by  another ;  each  traversing  a  romantic  and  beautiful 
country  formed  by  the  wooded  abutments  of  Taurus,  and  peopled 
by  well  disposed  peasants,  instead  of  being  all  robbers  as  they 

*  Y(16n  kareh.si ;  also  called  Sh&b  M&r&n  Kareh^ef,  i.  r.  "  King  of  the  Ser- 
pents' Cattle.**  Jibftn-numi,  p.  602.  Yflfin  signifies  serpent  in  Turkish,  Mir  in 
Feraian.— F.8. 

t  Jih&u,  "  World/'  is  not  spelt  with  the  same  letters  as  Jei'h&n  or  Jai'han,  th« 
Arab  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  Gihon.  Jih&n  is  Persian;  Je'i'bin  Arabic;  but  by 
the  Turks  these  words  may  easily  be  confounded. — F.  S. 

X  Vulgd,  MisSs  (Ott«r,  Voyages,  i.  71)-— F.  8. 
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were  rq[>re8ented.  During  about  1S5  milai  of  poyntry,  0009- 
posed  almost  eutirdy  of  tertiaiy  saiulstone  (0»tracit^  madstone 
of  Kupffer),  they  crowed  the  Seil^un-Jeihuii,  the  Korrykoom, 
and  several  smaller  but  good  sized  rivers^  watering  thi«  interesting 
country,  which  terminates  at  Sis,  tibe  residenee  of  an  Armenian 
patriarch,  the  third  in  importance  at  the  present  day,  with  a  re- 
spectable palace,  and  a  large  convent  in  his  charge.  Whilst  at 
Sis  an  expedition  was  made  into  Mount  Taurus>  and  the  moun- 
tain of  Kari  Sis,  '^  Black  Sis,"  ascended,  after  crossing  a  part  pf 
the  crystalline-plutonic  formations.  The  researches  were  then 
directed  towards  Anazarba  on  the  plain :  the  ruins  of  the  city  are 
still  extant,  backed  by  an  isolated  mountain,  bearing  a  castle  of 
various  architecture.  Such  solitary  hills  rising  out  of  the  plains 
are  not  unfrequent  here,  and  they  mostly  bear  castellated  build- 
ings on  their  summits,  as  Sis,  Sh^h  M^riin,  Tum,  Anazarba  and 
others.  From  Anazarba  the  party  crossed  the  plain,  village, 
and  district  of  Kh^,  a^d  there  entered  the  mountainous  country 
which  led  by  Anabat  to  Mar*ash.  The  chain  was  not  crossed 
without  much  difficulty ;  the  narrow  pathway  was  carried  along- 
nde  and  down  precipices  that  were  very  steep ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  became  necessary  several  times  to  Unload  the  horses  and  carry 
the  baggage  over  the  most  dangerous  places,  on  one  of  which  a 
horse  was  hurled  downwards  until  brought  up  by  a  tree.  The 
culminating  point  of  this  part  of  Taurus  is  calli^  Durdun  Digh ; 
the  chain  is  composed  of  mica  slates,  day  slates  with  graphite  or 
plumbago,  quartz  schists,  quartzites  and  diorites,  with  uplifted 
limestones  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous  series.  The  great 
and  massive  mountain  which  rises  above  Mar*ash,  and  there 
known  by  the  name  of  Agri  Digh,  consists  of  tertiary  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  tilted  up  and  reposing  on  serpentine  and  diallage 
rocks,  which  would  indicate  cUiferent  geogn^ihical  connexions. 
The  direction  of  Agrd*  D%h  is  nearly  from  S.W.  to  N.  E. ;  that 
of  the  schistose  cbain  of  Durdun  Ddgh,  a  little  south  of  east ;  that 
of  Jdwur  Ddgh  (Amanus)  is  the  same  as  Agri  Ddgh,  and  its 
structure  is  ^Iso  the  same.  Colonel  Chesney  returned  to  Port 
William  from  M^r^ash,  leaving  direcUons  for  the  remainder  of 
the  party  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Someis^t,  O'rfalr,  &c. ; 
but  being  thrown  back  on  Rdm-kal'ahf  by  the  swollen  rivers,  they 
returned  to  Port  William,  surveying  the  river  between  those 
places.  During  the  whole  period  of  their  progress  the  positions 
of  the  prindpal  places,  andent  and  modern,  were  determined 
astronomically  by  Lieutenant  Murphy>  and  careful  itineraries 
kept  in  addition  to  bearings,  taken,  when  practicable,  with  the 
theodolite,  or  Kater's  compass,  according  to  circumstances.     The 

*  Yaghri.— F.S.  f  Rome'aCssUe.    Property  Bfim  ksTah^l. 
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result  of  these  labours  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  connect 
the  surveys  of  the  coast  of  Lddildyeh  and  Issus  with  those  of 
Captain  Beaufort;  and  in  the  second,  to  carry  on  these  surveys 
to  the  Euphrates. 

On  the  day  following  the  return  of  the  first  party,  another  was 
sent  out  by  the  commanding  ofiicer  to  finish  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  interrupted.  This  one  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
L3mch,  Lieutenant  Eden,  RN.,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth.  Agreeably 
to  the  instructions  received,  the  party  took  up  the  former  work  at 
Rum-karah,  proceeding  from  thence  along  the  left  bank,  carefully 
surveying  the  river  as  far  as  Someisdt,  the  birth-place  of  Lucian. 
The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  place  are  just  recognisable ;  the 
modem  toMm  small  and  poor,  but  the  valley  itself  fertile  as  it  is 
described  to  have  been  in  former  times,  and  ferry  boats  are  still 
kept  up  to  pass  the  river  to  and  horn  O'rfah.  The  course  of  the 
Euphrates  from  this  ancient  Zeugma  to  that  above  Bir,  differs 
from  what  has  been  represented  on  most  maps ;  it  flows,  in  fact, 
in  the  general  direction  of  south-west,  and  is  not  turned,  as  an 
incorrect  reading  of  Strabo  would  infer  (Rennell  and  D*  Anville), 
to  the  south-east. 

Someisdt  having  been  fixed,  it  was  then  connected  astroncrani- 
cally  as  well  as  by  an  itinerary  with  U'rfah  (Rohi,  O'rfah,* 
with  its  progress  of  corruption ;  Callirrhoe,  Edessa,  Justinopolis 
and  Antiochia  under  successive  masters).  To  the  north  of  the 
city  are  evidences,  in  cones,  lines  and  circles  of  elevation,  of 
pseudo-volcanic  action.  The  fish  venerated  so  much  in  ancient 
times  are  still  preserved  in  the  marble  basins  of  the  mosque  of 
Ibrahim  Khalu,  and  were  recognised  to  be  a  kind  of  barbd. 
From  O'rfah  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  was  crossed  in  the 
direction  of  Harrdn ;  "  Carrae  clade  Crassi  nobiles,"f  and  still 
more  interesting  as  the  residence  of  Abraham.  Harrdn  was  also 
connected  with  its  rival  in  antiquity^  Seruj,  of  which  scarcely  any 
vestige  remains.  In  the  plain  around  the  ruined  site  of  the  latter 
place,  the  party  met  two  colossal  lions  sculptured  in  basalt  with 
refined  taste  (basanite,  basalt  with  disseminated  augite).  These 
may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  that  vanity  which  prompted  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla  to  assert  that  a  lion  fought  by  his  side  in  his 
Parthian  wars. 

Dr.  Heifer  having  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
when  proceeding  towards  the  Taurus,  a  journey  then  made  by 
him  to  the  Salt  Lake,  south-east  of  Aleppo,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  an  ancient  city  near  a  basaltic  range,  four  hours  south-east  ot 
the  lake.     There  are  some  remains  of  a  temple  and  several 

*  It  is  mora  than  doubtful  whether  Roh&  and  (yrfah  are  derited  from  the  Imst 
part  of  Callirrhoe.— F.  S. 
t  Piinii  Nat.  Hilt.  v.  24. 
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Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  furnished,  with  a  detailed 
description  of  this  hitherto  unknown  place>  by  Dr.  Heifer. 

Early  in  February  an  opportune  reinforcement  arrived,  con- 
sisting of  four  sappers  from  England,  and  six  seamen  from  the 
Columbine,  which  restored  the  expedition  to  its  original  strength ; 
and  the  experiments  with  the  pendulum,  dipping  needle,  and  other 
instruments  being  completed,  the  expedition  was  put  in  motion  cm 
the  l6th  March,  the  Euphrates  taking  the  lead  to  survey,  and 
give  the  benefit  of  rough  charts,  and  a  pQot  to  the  Tigris,  in  order 
that  she  might  follow  at  one  or,  at  most,  two  moves,  and  thus 
spare  fuel  as  much  as  possible. 

Previous  to  the  actual  descent,  the  Euphrates  passed  up  rather 
a  bad  rapid,  and  stemmed  the  strong  current  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Bir,  in  the  most  satisfeurtory  manner,  displaying  the  Sult&n's 
standard,  and  saluting  him  with  21  guns,  which  were  returned 
from  the  castle,  and  by  the  acclamations  of  the  astonished 
Moslems,  who  crowded  both  banks  to  be  really  certain  that  iron 
could  be  made  to  float,  and  to  surmount  the  force  of  a  current, 
now  overcome  for  the  first  time,  and  '^  God  was  blest  for  such  a 
creation,  and  sending  men  amongst  them,  ten  of  whom  could  take 
their  town." 

The  first  101  miles  of  the  river  were  carefully  surveyed,  in  the 
following  manner.  A  boat  was  despatched  ahead,  usually  for  a 
distance  of  20  or  25  miles,  sounding  and  taking  bearings,  which 
being  placed  on  paper,  when  the  officer  returned,  he  became  pilot 
to  t^  vessel  for  the  distance  examined,  and  a  second  set  of  bear- 
ings with  a  double  set  of  soundings  were  taken  from  the  vessel's 
deck.  Simultaneously  with  the  water  operations  thus  carried  on 
by  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  and  Messrs.  Eden,  Charlewood,  Fitz- 
james  and  Hector,  there  were  two  other  seU  on  land,  viz.  a  diain 
of  ground,  trigonometrical  angles  along  the  principal  heights, 
based  on  astronomical  pcnnts,  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  R.E.,  and 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  succession  of  short  base  lines  from  bend  to 
bend,  by  Major  Estcourt. 

The  land  as  well  as  water  parties  naturally  involved  much  in- 
tercourse with  Arabs,  who  have  shown  themselves  well-disposed, 
except  in  one  instance,  when  it  became  necessary  to  fire  a  nine- 
pounder  blwk  to  save  a  sheikh,  their  enemy,  who  was  attacked 
whilst  in  our  boat. 

The  state  of  the  river  was  very  favourable,  although  the  Eu- 
phrates was  once  agrotmd,  owing  to  the  deception  caused  for  the 
moment  by  a  bright  meridian  sun ;  but  the  deep  part  of  the  river 
was  420  yards  wide  at  the  spot  in  question,  where  we  remained 
some  days  digging  the  vessel  out,  nor  did  she  suffer  in  the  slightest 
degree. 
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Th«  ituivejr  <rf  the  river  Enphtatfes,  asi  far  fts  Bfilis,*  by  Major 
Estcourt,  and  by  lieutfenatft  Mtitphy,  tfsts  laid  down,  Wld  a  copy 
trdfismittt^  td  Englatld.  Aft^  soine  d^mbnsttfttioiis  of  a  hostile 
iifttiir«f>  the  'Aneseh/  thfe  most  powerftil  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  had  efiltnestly  sottght  and  obtained  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance*  Several  new  or  rare  animals  had  been  added  to 
oat  collection.  The  existence  of  the  beaver,  either  in  the  Eu- 
phrates or  its  affluents^  had  been  ascertdned.  One  of  the  falnilj 
of  crocodiles  had  also  becil  observed.f  ThiJ  flora  was  that  of 
spring,  rich  in  the  gorgeon*  fonns  and  beautiful  colour^  almost 
peculiar  to  the  East.  The  Amaryllidese,  Asphodelitt,  Liliaces 
and  Melanthacesb  itffcrrded  an  abundant  tuirvest. 

Frbm  Bi^lis  the  Survej  was  carried  on  partly  in  boats,  in  which 
the  duty  was  alternately  performed  by  lieutenants  Lynch,  Cleave- 
llind,  Eden,  Messrs.  Charlewood,  Fitzjames  and  Hector,  and 
which  had  iri  view  the  soundings  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  recog- 
nition of  its  geographical  features.  Lieutenant  Miirphy  conti- 
ntied  to  fix,  by  astronomical  means,  every  important  point,  and, 
indeed^  any  station  where  an  opportunity  Was  afforded  to  him. 
This  #as  Continue  as  far  as  to  *A^nah;  but  the  Euphrates^  and 
Tigris  steamers  having  joined  company  at  Giaber,  a  degree  of 
celerity  Was  given  to  our  movements,  which  wa^  fotmd  to  be  in- 
oDmpatible  with  this  mdde  of  survey,  and  as  additional  security 
was  given  by  allowing  the  Tigris  to  leiri  th^  way,  she  drawing 
considerably  less  water  than  the  Euphrates,  the  survey  was  now 
carried  on  idmost  entirely  by  Colonel  Chesney,  by  a  iftystem  of 
bearings  carefully  taken  from  th&  deck  of  the  steamer,  accompa- 
nied by  double  soundings,  and  by  the  astronomical  determina- 
tions of  Laetttenant  Murphy. 

The  site  of  the  forests  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  at  BdUs,  stai 
abounds  in  wild  boars^  and  the  wilderness  atound  with  wolves, 
jackals  and  foxes;  at  this  place  Oonmientes  the  growth  of  tiie 
tamarisk,  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  abundant  plant  on  Ae 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from  hence  to  its  embouchure ;  twenty- 
three  new  plants  which  show  themselves  at  B&lis,  follow  for  140 
miles  down  the  river.  The  ca«le  of  Ja  ber,  J  the  next  place  visited, 
according  to  Godltlft  named  Dadser>  after  its  founder,  by  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  natives,  wotdd  appear  to  owe  iti  origin  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  is  built  on  a  mound  of  marl  and  gypsmn.  The 
fo/rd  in  Whieh  Soleim^n  Shdh  was  Supposed  to  be  drowned  still 
etisti.    The  attention  of  the  expedition  tras  flow  ealled  to  El 

I «  ...  1 -  ^      ■ 

*  Aba1|Jhe<Ue  Tabula  Synm,  f.  65, 130^— F.  8. 

t  l^ing  sBeeimeos  of  the  TVionyz  Bnphmtica,  and  of  the  Triooyx  of  the  Orantss, 
which  difivrcd  specifically  from  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  been  transmitted  to 
Europe. 

{^'ahiJa'ber. 
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HfcTftnifai,  ft^cmiert  fend  f  a  durtance  of  lbrty^ftv«  kOm  (fifteoi 
paraMUigi)  from  Balif^  is  equivaleilt  to  what  Cjms  made  in  thred 
days*  march^  aad  the  point  where^  in  all  probabilitj^  the  10>000 
Gredcs  and  the  army  of  Akzander  crossed  the  rivet  Enphrates/ 
There  are  still  the  remains  of  a  w^l-oonstructed  causeway,  which 
leads  to  the  ruins  of  Sura  (Fktcia  Jirma  Sttra),  from  ilestfah, 
a  citj  on  the  great  road  of  Roman  and  Palmjreati  commerce.  On 
the  northern  side  of  Thapsaohos  two  ancient  castles  ilnd  the 
remains  of  a  causeway  are  met  widi  on  the  road  which  the  Ma^ 
cedonians  held  in  their  way  to  Nioqphorium,  formerly  Calne 
(Benj.  of  Tudela^  Gen«  x.  11);  but  subsequently  Galonicoa 
(Abulfaragius)^  ami  CaUimcum  (Strabo,  Pliny),  and  Rakkah 
under  the  oalq>hs.  The  tuins  of  this  place  were  examined,  and 
aslronomieal  observations,  probably  the  first  siiice  the  days  Of  Al- 
Batefnins  (Al  Batam'),  were  taken  in  the  wdls  (rf  Hdrun  al 
Rashid*s  palace. 

The  forest  of  *  Ardn,  soudi  of  Rakkah,  consists  chiefly  of  poplat 
trees  (Gharab*  of  the  Arabs,  which  has  been  mistaken  fbr  a  wil-t 
low),  of  mulberry,  tamarisk,  brambles^  clematis^  a  lygeum,  tod 
an  Asparagines^  which  wind  like  creepers  amidst  the  dense  un-» 
derwood.  The  forest  furnished  a  new  species  of  Gerbilln8>  dif'^ 
fering  from  the  G.  Tamaracinus  of  Pallas^  which  it  otherwise 
most  approadiesy  being,  including  its  tail»  seventeen  inches  in 
length ;  Pallas's  quadruped  is  only  six. 

The  winding  and  tortuous  Euphrates  led  hence  to  a  rocky  pass 
<rf  tertiary  deposits  eorered  by  a  volcanic  formation/  which  shelter 
the  marble  walls  and  antique  ruins  of  Zenobia,  a  custom-house^ 
and  probably  a  summer  residence  of  the  Palmyrean  Queen* 
High  on  the  cliff  to  the  left>  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Zelebi,  probably  Cis  and  Ultra 
Eupfaratic  Zenobias.  With  respect  to  natural  history,  this  place 
is  not  so  interesting  as  Balis.  There  were  no  quadrupeds ;  of 
birds,  the  turtle  dove,  magpie,  gracnlus^  hawks^  and  partridges 
were  tenants  of  the  soUtnde.  Amcmg  the  plants,  umbdUferev 
began  to  predominate.     There  trere  also  beds  of  allium. 

A  sombre  country  with  brushwood  and  marsh,  with  an  occa* 
sional  village  of  Arabs,  noiir  inclosed  in  forts  with  quadrangular 
mud  walls,  extends  from  hence  to  the  small  town  of  Deir. 
Flights  of  locusts  were  passing  by.  There  we  obtained  bitumen 
in  a  solid  form,  resembling  ligmte>  and  experiments  were  made 
upon  its  combustibility  and  adaptation  to  the  furnace  of  the 
steamers.  The  navigation  from  Deir  to  Kerkisiyd  (Cercusium) 
lay  through  a  level  country,  chiefly  marsh,  with  districts  of  tama- 
risk and  some  cultivated  lands.     The  Tigris  succeeded  in  ascend^ 

*  TheGharsb(foriothelUan^andSil^^spdlU>isthsirbite  ' 
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kig  the  Khibiir  (Araxes)  for  inSet.  The  opinion  advoctted  by 
Colonel  Chetney^  that  this  it  the  met  whidi  Trajan,  after  build* 
ing  his  fleet  in  Singar,  descended  to  the  Euphrates,  dears  np 
many  diffionlties  in  the  contradictory  reports  fnmidied  to  us  I7 
the  historians  of  the  tinie,  who  cany  the  emperor  down  the  Tigris 
to  Babylon  (Dion.  Cassins,  edit.  Reimar.  Hamb.,  lib.  63,  <^p. 
26).  Julian,  who  professedly  followed  Trajan's  steps,  accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  (edit.  Wagner,  Erfurdt,  lib.  23,  chap.  £),  also 
embarked  at  this  place  and  sailed  down  the  rirer  Euphrates. 
Mosquito  persecution  b^an  at  this  otherwise  interesting  spot,  and 
the  foot-prints  of  lions  were  visible  on  the  river  baidu.* 

The  country  preserved  nearly  the  same  character  to  the  small 
town  of  MayertheSn,  whidi  is  built  at  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  castle  of  Rahabah  itself,  on  or  by  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name.  Amid  the  stones  of  the  modem  castle 
occurred  numerous  l^t  bricks,  with  surfaces  covered  with  vitri- 
fied bitumen  of  a  dark  green,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  observed 
at  Babylon.  The  name  remounts  to  the  highest  antiquity,  if 
such  an  association  can  be  established  (Gen.  z.  11).  llie  next 
day*s  journey  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  place,  now 
called  $al^yah.f  The  walls,  a  noUe  gateway,  and  an  extensive 
castle,  are  all  that  remains ;  but  these  relics  were  imposing  firom 
their  appearance  of  massive  simplicity.  The  country  anmnd  is 
a  red  stony  desert.  The  ruins  are  tenanted  by  the  Tartarian 
wolf,  a  ptyodactyl  gecko  damben  on  the  walls,  a  long-limbed 
pimelia  runs  across  the  desert;  but  the  river  flows  in  a  valley 
nearly  300  feet  below,  where  ^ere  is  vegetation  and  abundant 
animal  life.  A  new  and  peculiar  form  of  the  family  of  Laridee, 
apparently  peculiar  to  the  great  waters  of  the  Eujdirates,  was  first 
met  with  in  these  parallels. 

The  day  of  our  departure  from  l^al^yah  was  marked  by  a 
Altai  phenomenon.  A  dense  doud  of  dust,  raised  by  a  local 
wind,  came  traveUing  across  the  desert,  accompanied  m  its  on- 
ward progress  by  laige  torrents  of  rain,  which  poured  their  inces- 
sant waters  upon  the  darkened  earth.  The  hurricane,  whidi 
entailed  the  loss  of  the  Tigris,  exceeded  what  had  occurred  in 
the  memory  of  the  ddest  ii^Utant   They  call  it  £fttul.^    During 

*  The  Tegetation  of  itnnmer  was  cbaracteiised  by  woollyi  thorny  and  aenleaM 
nlaatt.  The  aoil  had  become  brown  and  falloir.  The  ^Imdid  coloari  of  flowering 
Wbooe  plants  wat  ancceeded  by  an  infinity  of  lude  speciea,  chiefly  Coomoails^ 
most  numerous,  both  in  individuals  and  in  species.  Papilionacen  were  idso  fie> 
^nent.  But  mixed  genera,  as  Artemsia,  Glycherrizes,  Mimoss,  Ononis  and  Tam&- 
iMk,  occupied  akne,  and  to  the  eaclosion  of  all  other  Ibnns  of  Tegetatioo,  the  meet 
extensive  tracts. 

t  From  Sal4hii-d-dln,  1.  e.,  Saladin.— F.  S. 

t  This  word,'  not  found  in  our  Lexiccms,  'nsnifies  ^twisted,"  ^twided*"  and 
thence,  •*«w)urlwiiid.''-.F.S. 
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Um  prefalenoe  ibe  bttnometer  fdl  two-tenths  of  an  indi^  wfaidi 
it  a  great  quantity  in  a  climate  where  the  irregakr  otcillalions 
are  ahnott  nulL  Under  to  e3rtraordinary  a  trials  no  effi>rt  that 
akill  could  invent,  or  ooorage  put  in  practice,  was  spared  to  save 
the  Tigris,  but  in  endeavouring  to  make  a- head  against  the  whirl* 
wind  she  was  overwhelmed,  and  sunk  by  a  power  as  resistless  as 
it  was  Uttle  to  be  expected.  In  half  an  hour  the  sun  shone  in 
unblemished  brightness,  and  the  desert  wind  blew  calmly,  where 
she  and  the  greater  part  of  her  brave  crew  had  been.  When 
Julian  was  at  ''Anah,  Ammianus  relates  that  diere  occurred  a 
*^  terrible  event  ;*'  whirlwinds  which  blew  down  the  houses  and 
tents,  overthrew  the  soldiers,  and  caused  many  boats  to  sink.  The 
site  of  the  Corsote  of  Xenophon*  and  of  the  town  of  £zra,f  pro- 
bably a  colony  of  captive  Israelites,  were  in  i^ht  of  the  locality 
of  tins  sad  catastrophe. 

Fn»n  Ezrah,  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  directed  itself  by 
El  Kiyim  to  '^Anah,  the  earliest  country  of  date  groves,  a  rock« 
enclosed  and  picturesque  town.  On  the  right,  at  the  rocky 
passage  of  Kardbilah,;];  is  the  small  town  of  Rawah.  In  the  river, 
two  i^ets,  with  tombs  and  mansions  embosomed  in  shady  groves. 
The  river  curves  suddenly  round  a  rocky  point,  and  a  long  inter* 
minable  vista  of  date  groves,  and  eig^t  successive  islands  similarly 
adorned,  with  the  habitations  of  Uie  people  peeping  here  and 
there  from  the  dense  foliage  of  pomegranates,  and  other  shrubby 
trees,  announce  the  town  of  ''Anah,  which  occupies  a  fringe  oif 
soil  oa  the  river  bank*  between  a  low  ridge  of  rock  and  the  swift- 
flowing  waters. 

The  castle  of  '^Anah,  whose  ruins  occupy  <me  of  the  islands, 
was  built  by  the  GreeJLs,  destroyed  by  Julian,  reconstructed  by 
the  Saracens,  and  destroyed  by  Uie  Bedowins.  The  people 
settled  at  *'Anah  are  a  branch  of  the  Ommiades,  or  Beni  Om- 
maiyah.  In  Olivier *s  time  it  was  governed  by  an  Arab  Emir ; 
it  is  now  under  the  P^shdlik  of  Baghdad.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  the  present  town. 

The  expedition  on  its  way  to  Hit  passed  the  islanded  villages 
and  castles  of  Qaddisa  and  Jubbah ;  the  latter  the  Jubba  erf"  die 
Romans,  was  ineflTectually  summoned  to  surrender  by  Julian.  At 
these  an  unexpected  proffer  of  allegiance  was  made  by  the  chief  of 
the  tribes,  who,  weaned  and  harassed  by  the  constant  spoliation  of 
the  Bedowins,  scarcely  dare  venture  to  till  the  land  where  an  in- 
efficient government  affords  no  security  to  pnmerty,  and  these, 
among  the  most  respectable  and  industrious  of  the  Arabs,  were 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  stability  which  would  accrue  to  commercial 

*  Anab.  i.  5,  4. 

t  Probably  Inah,  and,  by  tnntpotition  of  letten,  Israh,  wu/gb  Euah«— F.  S. 

t  That  if,  **  Sievw." 
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or  agricnltaral  ^tabliihments  in  the  river  hy  the  opening  of  ite 
navigation.  Hft,  the  ancient  city,  Bo  celebrated  in  all  antiquity, 
was  our  next  station :  its  never-failing  fountains  of  bitumen,  visited 
by  Alexander  and  Trajan,  now  cover  the  Gopher  boats  of  the 
Euphrates  and  asphaltic  coracles  of  the  Tigris,  but  beyond  that, 
are  converted  to  little  or  no  use.  The  trade  in  iah,  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  «ame  fountains,  is  however 
considerable.  Hft  itself  is  a  small  town ;  celebrity  alone  has  not 
conferred  riches. 

The  high  minaret  of  Mesjid  Sand&biyah  stands  upon  almost 
the  last  promontory  of  rocky  land  that  flanks  the  Euphrates ;  and 
already  to  the  east  low  and  level  plains,  in  part  inundated,  have 
succeeded  to  an  undulating  and  more  diversified  country,  and 
stretch  to  the  confines  of  the  visible  horison.  At  this  place  the 
Fort  of  Felujah  announces  the  shortest  line  across  the  head  of  the 
Alluvium  to  Baghdad  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Nahr  Malikah, 
or  Royal  Canal. 

Wlule  the  steamer  proceeded  without  any  remarkable  occur- 
rence to  Hillah,*  visiting  in  its  way  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  party 
proceeded  by  land  to  the  ruins  of  Aker  Kuf  (Accad),  where  an 
extensive  inundation  separated  them  from  Baghddd.  From  the 
latter  city  they  returned  by  the  chain  of  Khans  on  the  plain  to  the 
Mujellibeh  f  and  Kasr  ;|;  of  Babel,  thence  to  Hillah.  Here  the 
fanaticism  of  a  moment  threatened  to  destroy  the  peaceable  under- 
standing which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  expedition  and 
the  Arab  tribes ;  but  happily  the  spark  was  extinguished  without 
the  intervention,  although  not  without  the  manifestation  of  hosti- 
lities. 

Diwdnfyeh,  the  next  station  to  Hillah,  is  a  date-encircled  and 
walled  village  with  extensive  gardens.  It  is  approached  through 
a  continued  country  of  date-trees,  forming  groves  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  a  fringe  of  verdant  columns,  whose  uniformity  seldom 
palls  upon  the  eye ;  onwards  to  Lemldm  the  country  is  low  and 
less  cultivated,  and  the  eternal  tamarisk  covers  whole  tracts  of 
land.  The  navigation  of  the  river  through  the  marshes  of  Lem- 
Mm  was  attended  with  some  difficulty  to  a  large  steamer ;  the 
bed  is  very  narrow,  the  windings  are  numerous  and  abrupt,  and 
the  banks  low.  These  difficulties  had  been  anticipated,  and  their 
remedy  has  been  pointed  out.     The  country  around  the  marshes 

*  Hie  iorn^ntose  and  sprine  plants  were  now  in  great  part  dismissed,  to  make 
way  for  succulent  species.  The  genera,  mesembryantbemum  crassula,  aster,  sali- 
comia,  salsola  and  tragia>  cover  with  thtdr  representatives  the  plains  of  fiabylon 
and  Basrah,  and  spread  themselves  wherever  an  alluvial  soil,  impregnated  with 
marine  salt,  occupies,  as  it  so  constantly  does,  the  great  level  tracts  of  Arabia^ 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia. 

t  Ur  Mujaliba,  firom  Jalib,  a  glavd,  ^  Tltt  home  of  file  captifes  P  " 

I  Cartle. 
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is  iometimeif  beIo#  iht  lerel  of  the  watem  of  the  Euphrfttes^  and 
the  mat  huts  Of  the  peasants^  built  npoti  the  intdidated  rice- 
grounds,  are  often  in  a  similar  situation.  No  climateric  ferers 
manifested  themselves  among  the  o£Bcers  or  crew  during  the  time 
of  their  detention  in  the  marshes.  Shortly  after  our  exit  from  the 
Lemliim^  an  unfortunate  collision  took  place  with  some  Arabs  of 
the  Bern'  Hayikim  tribe,  originating  in  riolence  offered  to  men 
employed  in  cutting  wood.  After  sereral  attempts  at  a  parley 
and  reconciliation,  and  enduring  for  some  time  their  irregular 
mnsquetry,  the  commander  of  the  expedition  felt  himself  forced 
to  retaliate,  which  retaliation,  althot^h  carried  to  a  rety  slight 
extent,  entailed  the  loss  of  some  lives  among  a  people  yet  too 
confident  in  their  own  resources. 

The  town  of  Sdk-el-Shuy6kh  (Sheikh's  market)  between 
LemlGm  and  K6rnah,  is  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Montefike 
Arabs,  and  contained  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  before  the 
plague  in  ]8S£.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  considerable  inland  com- 
merce, and  the  place  of  exportation  of  the  horses  reared  by  the 
tribe  to  whom  it  is  subject,  and  generally  Considered  as  the  best 
that  are  bred  in  Turkish  Arabia. 

The  Etiphrates,  from  S(ik-el-Shuy{ikh  to  Ktfmah,  i^  a  tioble 
river ;  its  bed  is  wide  and  deep,  its  waters  clear,  and  its  banks  for 
the  most  part  a  wide  extent  of  ffrassy  plain  or  of  reed  marsh,  which 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  Kdmah,  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Ti^s  and  Euphrates,  a  Turkish  rioop  of  war  lay 
at  anchor  as  superintendent  of  customs,  and  teturned  our  salute. 

Of  the  magnificence  of  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  streams  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here.  On 
the  9th  of  June  the  Euphrates  steamer  arrived  off  Basrah,  and 
celebrated  its  safe  descent  of  the  great  river  whose  name  it  bore, 
gratifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  feelings  of  loyalty  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  monarch  under  whose  patronage  this  enter- 
prise was  carried  on,  by  firing  a  number  of  g^uns  equivalent  to  the 
age  of  a  now  much  regretted  monarch. 

The  anticipated  absence  of  all  facilities  for  ship  construction, 
so  strongly  urged  by  the  commander  against  those  who  advocated 
the  putting  together  of  the  boats  at  this  end  of  this  river,  now  too 
plainly  manifested  itself,  and  not  even  stifBcient  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  descent,  not  a  plank  nor  a  rope  was  to  be  obtained : 
under  these  circumstances,  although  the  Euphrates  was  not  by 
hef  construction  adapted  for  the  sea,  as  the  weather  was  yet  fine. 
Colonel  Chesney  determined  upon  crossing  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Abu-shehr,  and  there  obtain  his  refitting  :  this 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  steamer  arrived  without  any  unto- 
ward circumstance  at  the  mart  of  Persian  commerce  on  the  dSrd 
of  June,  four  days  after  its  arrival  at  Basrah. 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  jHrosecution  oi  the 
survey,  the  annotation  of  the  rock  formations^  the  collection  of  a 
complete  herbarium^  and  the  general  study  of  the  physical  cha« 
racter  of  the  country  traversed  during  the  descent  of  this  great 
river,  continually  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
on  whom  each  separate  department  devolved.*  The  health  of  the 
whole  expedition  had  continued  unbroken. 

At  Basrah,  where  the  pendulum  experiments  were  originally 
proposed  to  be  carried  on.  Major  Estcourt  and  Lieutenant  Murphy 
were  left  for  this  important  purpose.  During  the  detention 
of  the  steamer  at  Abu-shehr,  not  only  a  complete  set  of  obser* 
vations  on  the  various  pendulums  of  the  expedition  were  obtained, 
but  also  a  set  of  valuable  results  in  terrestrial  magnetism,  both  in 
horizontal  force  and  in  dip,  made  in  order  to  determine  satisfac- 
torily its  intensity  at  this  remote  place.  At  the  same  time  Lieu- 
tenant Murphy  n^lected  no  opportunity  (which  the  dear  skies  of 
the  country  rendered  numerous)  of  prosecuting  those  astronomical 
inquiries  which  the  instruments  brought  out  by  the  expedition 
enabled  him  to  make.  It  is  a  painful  task  to  have  to  conclude 
this  notice  of  the  labours  of  that  able  and  indefatigable  officer 
with  the  statement  of  his  death.  He  fell  a  victim  at  cmce  to  an 
unhealthy  climate  iand  to  an  asnduity  carried  almost  beyond  the 
rules  of  prudence. 

During  the  detention  at  Abu-shehr,  Mr.  Ainsworth  made  an 
excursion  into  the  province  of  Fdrsistdn  as  far  as  to  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  A  section  of  the  geology  and  physical  structure  of 
those  curious  passes,  which  were  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
and  his  successor  denominated  the  xXipuixec>  or  ladders,  and  an 
exploration  of  the  celebrated  cave  of  Shipur,  were  among  the 
pnncipal  fruits  reaped  by  this  journey. 

Colonel  Chesney  having  waited  for  some  time  for  the  mail  from 
Bombay,  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  his  previous  arrangements, 
to  forward  a  packet  to  Aleppo,  for  which  purpose  he  sailed  in 
the  Honourable  Company's  schooner  Cyrene,  attached  to  the 
Residency  at  Abu-shehr,  to  Koweit  or  Ghoreln,  on  the  Aralnan 
coast  of  the  gulf:  on  the  return  of  the  small  party  who  aconn- 
panied  him,  the  island  of  Khdrek  f  was  visited,  and  an  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded  for  determining  its  structure. 

The  weather  had  now  completely  altered  its  character ;  strong 
breezes  from  the  north-west  had  pretty  constantly  set  in,  the  sea 

"*  The  extensive  mud-banks  of  the  Shatt  el  Arab  furnished  a  pecnliar  form  of  that 
tribe  of  acanthi-pterygoid  fish,  to  which  the  labyrinth  form  of  the  gills  gires  the 
property  of  lit ing  out  of  the  water.  In  the  present  species,  exceedingly  numerous 
and  active^  increased  powers  of  locomotion  were  given  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  operculum,  by  which  three  of  its  portioni  are  united  to  tan  an 
osseous  plate  superadded  to  the  thoracic  fin* 

t  Kh&rig,orlUi4rij. 
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was  turbulent  and  uncertain ;  notwithstanding  a  continuation  of 
very  unexpected  difficulties  little  to  be  looked  for^  which  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  refitting  of  the  steamer  and  putting  her 
as  far  as  possible  into  a  sea-worthy  condition^  the  exertions  of  the 
officers  had  succeeded  in  so  far  perfecting  her  equipments^  that  it 
became  desirable  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re-crossing  the 
sea,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  mail  in  the  river.  Accordingly 
advantage  was  tsJcen  of  an  offer  made  for  security's  sake  by  Captain 
Hennel,  Acting  Political  Resident  at  Abu-shehr,  to  allow  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  sloop  of  war  Elphinstone  to 
take  the  steamer  in  tow^  ami  in  this  manner  the  passage  was 
effected  at  a  bad  season  without  any  accident^  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  the  funnel  having  been  mounted  and  the 
steam  sot  up,  she  was  left  to  her  own  resources,  which  soon  took 
her  to  Mo*ammerah,  a  small  but  rapidly  rising  town  on  the  Per- 
nan  side  of  the  river  under  the  Ka'b  *  tribe  of  Arabs.  After  a 
short  excursion  to  Makil,  the  house  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  political  agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  a  little  above 
Basrah^  to  fetch  Major  Estcoust  and  an  invalid,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ascend  the  K(5rnah,  a  noble  river,  which  empties  itself 
by  the  Bahamishirf  and  the  Mo'ammerah  channels,  commonly 
called  the  Haffdr,  but  the  waters  being  at  their  very  lowest,  the 
steamer  only  succeeded  in  ascending  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles. 

The  day  after  her  return  to  Mo^ammerah  (September  9th) 
another  exploratory  journey  was  made  for  about  forty  miles  down 
the  Bahami^hir.  Considering  the  great  interest  which  is  attached 
to  the  chorography  of  the  delta  of  Susiana  or  Khuzistin,  the  errors 
on  this  subject  which  teem  in  the  most  modem  maps  and  charts^ 
and  the  numerous  questions  in  historical  geography  upon  which 
they  bear,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  examinations  were 
carried  on  with  great  avidity  for  information,  and  with  anxious 
hopes  that  a  future  opportunity  at  a  better  season  might  still  be 
looked  forward  to  for  an  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to  fur- 
ther the  highest  interests  of  geographical  science. 

On  Thursday,  September  IS,  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's schooner^  the  Shannon,  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Mo'ammerah  channel,  having  a  home  mail  and  dispatches  for  the 
expedition  and  for  Turkish  Arabia.  In  consequence,  the  Eu- 
phrates took  its  departure  the  same  day,  and  proceeded  by  Bas- 
rah, taking  in  the  French  vice-consul,  M.  Fontanier,  to  Kdmah. 
Here,  as  there  was  not  lime  sufficient  to  proceed  up  the  Eu- 
phrates with  the  Shannon's  mail  and  return  for  that  expected, 
according  to  letters  from  Bombay,  by  the  Hugh  Lyndsay,  at  the 

*  Pronounced  Cha'b,  or  Ja*ab,  by  these  Arabs* 
f  Bakmeshir,  according  to  Niebubr. 
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latter  end  pf  tli#  months  «iid  cm  acooimt  of  private  iotelligeaoe 
receiv^  by  the  commander  of  the  ^tate  of  Uie  upper  oountriei, 
having  no  reference  to  the  Arabs^  the  unexpected  orders  came  to 
proceed  up  the  Tigris  river.  This  was  accordingly  done^  although 
the  difficulties  presented  themselves  of  a  current  considerably 
stronger  at  this  season  o[  the  year^  and  of  the  numerous  sand- 
banks and  shoals^  such  as  do  not  characterize  the  sister  stream, 
and  which  rendered  the  navigation  at  the  low  season  mudi  more 
formidable.  The  Arabs  were  found  peaceable ;  wood  was  met 
with  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river^  and  the  Euphrates 
succeeded  in  ascending  to  Baghdad,  in  a  period  of  104  hours  31 
minutes,  being  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  543  miles 
457  yards. 

By  the  circumstance  of  the  mail  for  England  pot  having  arrived 
during  the  early  part  of  the  wet  season^  the  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Euphrates  were  very  much  increased,  if  not  to  the 
larger  steamer  rendered  altogether  insuperable^  although  the  fears 
entertained  upon  that  head  w^e  much  diminished  by  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  Tigris  has  been  found,  and  consequently,  in 
the  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  India,  the  commander 
was  still  bent  upon  trying  our  success  on  that  river. 

In  the  mean  time  a  party  was  landed  at  Baghd^  to  com^ 
mence  a  line  of  levels  from  the  riv^  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  also  of  asttstiog  the  often-expressed  anxiety  of  the  PishA  of 
Baghdad  to  establish  a  canal  communication  in  that  line,  of  so 
great  importance  in  the  international  communications  of  the 
Ariatic  nations,  claiming  for  having  been  put  in  practice  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  offering  new  views  of  commercial  advan- 
tages to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  these  rivers. 


The  delay  which  had  been  experiencedi  from  the  Arabs  having 
failed  to  cut  wood,  at  the  appointed  stations,  during  the  ascent  of 
the  Tigris,  was  further  increased  on  the  descent,  which  commenced 
on  the  5th' of  October,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the 
boats,  whidi  were  to  come  up  with  coal  to  meet  us,  having  got  into 
some  disputes  with  the  Arabs,  and  returned  back  to  ^6mah. 
Hence  loss  of  time  was  entailed  in  cutting  wood  and  burning  it 
green,  so  that  the  steamer  only  arrived  at  Kdmah  by  the  iDth, 
where  she  found  the  Hugb  Lyndsay  had  been  waiting  since  the 
3rd  of  the  month. 

The  day  was  employed  in  cleaning  the  engine,  taking  in  coals, 
provisions,  &c.,  and  the  next  day  the  Euphrates  sailed  up  the 
river  with  the  Hugh  Lyndsay 's  mail.  The  same  pight  (Oct,  20) 
she  anchored  off  Suk-el-Shuyu}di>  and  the  next  day  brought-to 
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belbre  Kut,  Iba  rtsidence  of  the  SfacSkh  of  MonteBj,*  widi  wlioin  it 
bad  been  rendered  Decenary  to  bave  some  explanations,  regarding 
a  misunderstanding  wbicb  bad  arisen  between  tbe  Arabs  and 
tbe  crew  of  the  Hugb  Lyndsay ;  tbat  vessel  baving  unfortunately 
l»t>ugbt  witb  ber,  as  a  passenger,  a  Mr.  Samuel,  wbo  bad  before 
made  bimself  eztr^nely  obnoxious  in  tbese  countries  by  an  injudi- 
cious crusade  against  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

The  ascent  was  continued  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  was  prose- 
cuted till  the  25th,  ¥^en  it  was  necessary,  as  the  steamer  was  now 
engaged  in  the  v^y  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  where  tbe  water 
flows  frc»n  the  Lemlum  marshal,  to  unship  the  paddles  and  warp 
tbe  vessel  up  the  stream,  sometimes  assisted  by  tbe  Arabs  in 
towing.  On  the  29th,  it  was  found,  to  our  infinite  mortification, 
that  the  cross-bead  of  one  of  the  air-pumps  was  cracked,  which, 
as  it  subsequently  Appeared,  had  been  caused  by  some  gravel 
sucked  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump,  which  had  dius  been  ob- 
structed in  its  working.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  send  forward  Mr.  Fitagames,  R.N,,  with  the  mail,  in 
a  country  boat,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Sa'id  'All,  an  in- 
terpreter, and  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Alexander,  passengers  to 
England. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October  the  party  arrived  at 
Lemlum,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Sheikh ; 
but  the  next  day  were  surrounded  by  upwards  of  thirty  armed 
men,  jand  a  systematic  pillage  of  the  passengers'  luggage  took 
place  in  presence  of  the  Sheikh,  wbo  was  perfbnning  his  devo- 
tions at  the  time. 

The  pillage  lasted  two  days,  and  at  night  they  were  guarded  by 
a  party  of  armed  men  to  prevent  their  esa^.  The  mails  were  not 
opened ;  and  after  being  detained  till  the  8th  of  November  in  an 
Arab  tent,  by  selling  some  clothes,  &c.,  they  raised  money  enough 
to  pay  a  boat  to  D^winiyah,  where  they  arrived  on  tbe  9tb.  The 
town  was  beset  by  the  Agraf  tribe,  and  they  were  again  detained 
till  the  l6th,  when  they  got  off  in  the  night  by  stealth  with  a  guard 
of  armed  men,  and  reached  Hillah  on  the  19th. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Fitzjames  went  to  Baghdad,  from  whence  he 
started  for  Damascus  with  four  camels,  carrying  bimself,  Sa*id 
'Ab',  the  mail,  and  two  guides.  He  arrived  at^Anab  the  8th,  at 
Damascus  the  18tb,  and  at  Badrut  the  26th,  where  tbe  steamer 
did  not  arrive  till  January  4,  1837. 

In  the  mean  time  tbe  steamer  Euphrates  descended  the  river 
witb  one  engine,  and  by  the  9th  of  November  was  alongside  the 
Hugh  Lyndsay  at  Basrah,  endeavouring  to  repair  the  cross-head. 
This  was  so  successfully  accomplished,  tbat  the  navigation  of  the 

*  Moat6fik;  k  is  pronounced  ai  ch  or  j  by  those  Arabe.    See  Niebuhr. 
t  'Akra. 
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Kirun»  preriously  impeded  by  the  state  of  the  waters>  and  that  of 
the  Tigris^  were  retolved  upon  by  the  oommander. 

On  the  i4th  of  November  Colonel  Cheiney  left  the  Euphrates 
steamer,  which  had  so  long  been  the  scene  of  his  anxieties  and  his 
exertions,  to  go  on  board  the  Hugh  Lyndsay,  on  his  way  to  Bom- 
bay; and  immediately  afterwards  the  former  vessel  sailed  for 
Mo'ammerah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lUrtin,  Here  she  was  detained 
five  days  waiting  for  coal,  when  she  proceeded  up  the  Kirun 
under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Cleaveland.  Another  party,  consist- 
ing of  Major  Estoourt  and  Messrs.  Charlewood,  Amsworth,  and 
Rassam,  started  in  a  small  boat  up  that  part  of  the  KImAn  which 
was  formerly  the  Haffdr  canal,  and  according  to  the  Jihin  numi 
was  four  parasangas  (twelve  miles)  in  length.  This  would  exactly 
correspond  with  the  actual  distance  of  the  channel  which  now  car- 
ries off  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  K4run  from  the  K^run-el- 
Ama,*  or  the  blind,  its  old  bed,  to  the  Bahamishir  and  the  Mo'am* 
merah  channel,  by  both  of  which  outlets  it  now  pours  its  waters^ 

The  Karun-el- Ama  still  contains  a  small  channel  of  water,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Ddrik  canal,  a  derivative  from  the  Jerihi  at 
Felilfyah  or  t)<5rdk,  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  of  Kabin ;  and 
by  this  canal  the  party  proceeded,  ascertaining,  in  the  course  of 
their  journey,  as  well  as  by  the  examination  afterwards  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Kdrun,  that  there  never  were  any  more  andent  beds 
of  that  river  crossing,  at  a  more  easterly  point,  the  great  alluvial 
plain  of  Kabdn  and  Daiirkkistdn  (Dorghestan), 

From  Feldlfyah  the  jMtrty  proceeded  to  examine  a  system  of 
canals,  by  which  the  Jerdhi  is  almost  drained,  six  miles  to  the  east 
of  that  town.  They  were  found  to  be  seven  in  number,  at  a  point 
called  Azalik,  and  several  other  canals  of  magnitude  also  take 
their  departure  from  the  same  river  higher  up  its  course.  At 
Oreiba,  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  longitude  as  Hawiz  on  the 
Kir6n,  an  old  canal-bed  was  met  with,  which  appears  once  to 
have  formed  a  connexion  between  the  Kiiun  and  the  Jer&hi  at 
this  point.  The  canal  still  contains  water  in  some  portions  of  its 
bed. 

On  their  arrival  at  Hawiz,  the  party  were  delighted  to  find  the 
steamer  at  anchor  immediately  below  Uie  ledges  o£  rock  and  arti- 
ficial bund  which  cross  the  Kdrun  at  this  point,  and  which  formed 
at  the  moment  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  further  ascent  of  the 
steamer.  Hawdz  appears  to  correspond  to  the  anci^it  Aginis, 
*'  a  village  of  Susians.''  It  is  curious  that  it  and  Hawizahj  have 
been  confounded  together  by  Rennell  and  Vincent. 

From  Hawaz  "l  the  same  party  prosecuted  their  journey  up  the 

*  ' Amih,  the  wanderer  ?— F.  S.  f  Or  How aisalu— F.  S. 

t  Hawas  and  Hawisah  are  both  derivathrca  from  the  Arabic  H(it,  ^  a  body  of 
people,"  whencs  Hawixah,  the  diminutiTe,  a  small  bodj  or  coUectioo. 
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K&riin  in  a  Country  bbat>  starting  November  96,  passing  by  Wais 
on  the  28th^  and  arriving  the  same  evening  at  Bendekil  (Ben- 
hudel  of  the  Arabs),  where  the  'Ab-i-Diz,  or  the  river  of  Diz, 
unites  with  the  Kdrun,  while  between  the  two  is  a  large  canal 
called  the  Shatite. 

Here  the  Arabs  asked  for  tribute,  which  Major  Estcourt  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  pay ;  much  negotiation  ensued,  and  after  a 
scuffle  to  get  the  anchor  on  board,  the  boat  was  allowed  to  drop 
down  the  stream,  and  returned  to  Haw^  by  mid-day  of  Novem- 
ber £9. 

During  this  excursion  decisive  intelligence  had  been  received  of 
the  existence  of  a  river,  designated  as  the  Khdbur,  which,  flowing 
past  DanieVs  Tomb  and  the  ruins  of  Sus,  formerly  entered  the 
ICdrun  at  Hawaz,  subsequently  receded  in  its  bed  to  near  Wais, 
and  now  empties  itself  into  the  I}ez.  At  Haw^z,  the  channel  of 
this  antique  river,  which  would  correspond  with  the  EuIobus  and 
the  Choaspes  of  ancient  authors,  was  sought  for  and  satisfactorily 
found. 

The  steamer  left  Hawdz  the  '2nd  of  December,  and  navigated 
the  river  by  the  assistance  of  the  charts  previously  made,  arrivii^ 
at  Mo*ammerah  on  Monday  the  5th,  and  on  the  next  day 
another  descent  of  the  Bahamshir  was  commenced,  and  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  in  an  open  boat.  The  Kdrtin  el  Ama  was 
raited  upon  this  occasion,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  embou- 
chure ;  and  on  the  8th  the  steamer  passed  by  Mo'ammerah,  sailing 
out  into  the  Shatel  'Ardb  to  Ba  rah. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  Euphrates  left  Basrah  for  the 
contemplated  ascent  of  the  Tigris,  arriving  on  the  same  day  at 
Kdmah.  The  14th,  while  proceeding  up  the  river,  one  of  the 
boats  laden  with  coal,  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance,  was 
overtaken,  having  been  detained  by  an  Arab  Sheikh  for  tribute, 
in  defiance  of  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  the  Sheikh  of  Montefik.  The  boat  was  taken  in  tow  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  a  second  was  met  with  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  the  steamer,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the 
Arabs,  now  proceeded  up  the  river  with  two  large  boats  in  tow, 
without  her  speed  being  apparently  affected. 

At  Kut  'Amarah  one  of  the  vessels  was  unladen.  Christmas 
was  spent  between  the  sites  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  where  some 
new  bearings  were  taken,  and  some  researches  made ;  and  on  Mon- 
day the  26th  the  vessel  arrived  at  Baghddd,  without  accident  or 
any  extrpx>rdinary  detention. 

Every  preparation  was  now  made  for  the  ascent  of  the  river 
above  this  celebrated  city ;  and  although  the  waters  had  not  yet 
begun  to  rise,  it  was  determined  upon  starting  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  await  the  rising  in  our  progress  upwards.     Accordingly, 
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on  tlie  find  of  Januarj,  18d7>  the  bridge  of  boats  bi)riii|^  been  nn* 
moored^  the  steamer,  with  several  visitors  on  board,  sailed  by  the 
P^shd^s  palace,  and  along  date  groves  and  gardens  to  Kaanen, 
and  from  thence  to  SheriaUel-BeHhd,  the  supposed  site  oi  Sitace, 
not  far  beyond  which  she  was  brought  to  in  shoal  water. 

The  next  day  (Tuesday,  Jan.  3,)  it  blew  a  gale  of  ecmsidera- 
ble  force.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  dust  and  the 
sky  obscured.  This  state  of  things  accompanied  us  during  a  navi- 
gation of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  At  length,  when  the  steamer 
was  in  shosd  water,  and  consequently  did  not  steer  well,  she  was 
hustled  against  a  bank,  and  after  s<»ne  efforts  to  bring  her  off, 
during  which  the  upper  ring  by  which  the  rudder  is  suspended  to 
the  rudder-post  was  broke,  she  was  got  into  a  channel  of  narrow 
dim^Qsions  immediately  above  the  village  <^  Dokhaleh. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  steered  the  vessel  thus  disabled,  in  shallow  water,  an  im- 
mediate return  to  Baghdad  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the 
injury  repaired,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rudder  lengthened  a 
little,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  gain  a  greater  command  over  the 
vessel. 

The  waters  continued  in  nearly  the  same  state,  rinng  for  a  few 
days,  then  falling  as  rapidly.  The  seamen,  more  espeaally  those 
obtained  from  the  cruizers  in  the  gulf,  subjected  to  no  restraint 
or  martial  laws,  which  unfortunately  had  not  been  granted  to  the 
expedition,  gave  much  trouble  and  uneasiness;  and  at  length 
Major  Estcourt,  having  determiped  upon  sending  one  or  more  of 
the  most  turbulent  down  the  river  to  their  ships,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  the  other  men  that  had  been  lent  to  the  expe- 
dition. The  period  when  the  enterprise,  according  to  the  last 
orders  of  her  Majesty*s  Government,  was  to  break  up,  was  fast 
approaching,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  lei^^  of  time 
necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  rudder,  and  the  little  prospect  of 
his  being  aUe  to  accomplish  anything  satisfactory  by  a  hurried 
second  ascent.  Major  Estcourt  made  lus  preparation  for  departure 
by  a  caravan ;  and  although,  at  the  last  mcnnent,  authority  came 
from  the  government  of  Bombay  to  continue  the  expedition. 
Major  Estcourt  persevered  in  following  the  orders  received  firom 
the  Home  Department. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fi3rd  of  January,  the  party  started  on 
eamels  for  Damascus,  which  they  reached  on  the  I4th  of  February, 
not  however  without  their  adventures  in  crossing  the  desert.  Not 
far  from  El  Kaim  some  few  horsemen,  who  were  observed  on  the 
tops  of  the  rising  ground  before  them,  kept  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  showed  themselves  at  many  points.  The  party  accordingly 
kept  ready,  and  proceeded  on  foot  They  had  not  gone  far  when 
a  flag  was  seen  hoisted  to  a  sp^ar-bead,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  in 
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their  rear,  and  immediately  a  partj  oarae  gallopiiig  down  towards 
them  in  that  direction^  besidea  many  more  from  the  hills  all 
round.  Their  advance^  however^  was  stopped  by  a  few  shots 
from  scmie  of  the  cameliers.  The  horsemen  then  mancBUvred 
round  them^  inclosing  them  within  a  circle^  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards.  A  fight  was  on  the  pcnnt  of  conmieneing^ 
when  one  of  the  Pdshi*s  soldiers  (for  they  turned  out  to  be  Ibrdhim 
PashA's  irregular  cayalry)  dismounted,  upon  seeing  that  they  were 
Europeans,  and  affiurs  were  quieted.  Another  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  party  near  Palmyra,  by  a  doaen  Arabs  on  horseback ; 
but  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  venture  an  attack.  The 
party  finally  reached  Bairiit  the  £5th  of  February,  and  Malta 
March  10, 1837. 

At  Baghdad  the  steamer  had  been  put  under  charge  of  Mr. 
Hector^  and  in  pursuance  to  the  instructions  left  by  Colonel 
Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rassam,  started 
upon  an  exploratory  journey  to  those  neighbouring  countries  from 
which  indications  of  coal  had  been  received,  or  which,  by  their 
g^ogical  structure,  offered  the  best  promises  for  that  mineral. 

In  this  expedition  the  Adhaym*,  the  Physcusf  of  Xenophon^ 
was  visited;  the  naphtha  springs  of  Du2  Khurmah,  and  the  bitu- 
minous pits  of  Kerkuk ;  also  ^e  Ab6  Gegrer,  or  flaming  fountains, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  A  section  of  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Kurdistan  was  then  obtained  by  a  line  carried  to  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  from  Kerkuk  to  bevond  Suletminiyah.  The  same 
mountain  districts  were  then  explored  in  a  direction  little  visited 
by  Europeans,  by  the  colossal  QoAHm  and  the  head  of  the  little 
Zdb  to  K(my  Sar^.  In  this  excursion  an  extended  formation  of 
highly  carbonaceous  marl  was  met  with,  accompanied  by  coarse 
sandstone,  containing  ostradtes  and  serpulites  in  cylindrical 
bundles,  which  when  firactured,  presented  the  interior  cavities  of 
the  serpuls,  filled  with  minute  pyramidal  crystals  of  quartz. 
The  carbonaceous  measures  were  characterized  by  only  one  genus, 
which  was  apparently  a  fresh-water  shell  (Cyrena). 

These  deposits  attained  their  maximum  of  development  to 
the  north  of  Kouy  Sanjdk,  where  in  the  valley  of  Hammdm  Muk 
they  occupy  the  base  and  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  to  a  depth  of 
500  feet,  and  are  capped  by  coarse  tertiary  sandstone  and  lime- 
atone. 

Proceeding  out  of  Kurdistdn  by  the  derbend  or  pass  of  B(h 
mdspdn,  the  party  journeyed  by  Erbil,  Eskf  Kelek  and  Karmalis 
to  Mdsul.  From  this  latter  place  exploratory  excursions  were 
made  to  Nimrud,  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon,to  larutniS  (Mespila) 
to  Nineveh,  and  the  sulphur-mines  near  Hammdm  'Ah. 

*  Odomet,  lyAnville  O^ogr.  Ancienne,  ii.  149. 
t  Torra  or  Toraadotai  of  Fliny; 
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From  Mdsul,  having  in  view  to  penetrate  the  Nestorian  ooantrj^ 
they  travelled  by  the  district  of  the  Syro-Chaldeans  of  Tel  Kajf 
and  Tel  EUkof,  to  the  Yezidi  Kurds  of  Ddeih,  and  by  the  pass 
of  Turkashd  to  Zakhd.  In  the  mountain  districts  north  of  this 
island  town  they  first-  met  the  Nestoriaos^  a  poverty-stricken  but 
hospitable  race,  congregated  in  little  communities  around  half- 
ruinous  imd  dungeon-like  churches  of  great  antiquity. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  very  moment  some  Kurdish  tribes  inha- 
biung  the  central  range  of  mountains,  were  in  open  rebellion ; 
and  after  passing  the  Jebel  Judi  and  Jezirah,  the  party  pushed 
on  by  the  road  to  Seert,  but  were  ultimately  obliged  to  return  to 
the  former  place,  where,  crossing  the  river,  they  journeyed  by 
Zergm  and  Tel  Sacfdn  to  Nisibin  in  Sinj^r;  from  thence 
visiting  Ddrd  and  M drdin,  and  prc^resang  by  the  mountain 
districts  to  Dyar  BekV.  While  travelling  in  these  countries 
they  also  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  all  Christian  monasteries, 
in  order  to  examine,  and,  when  possible,  to  collect  ancient 
manuscripts. 

Hdfiz  Pdshd,  commanding  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia  Minor, 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  mining  operations  which  are  going 
on  around  him,  wished  to  detadn  our  party  in  these  countries, 
and  employ  them  in  an  active  remodelling  of  the  present  anti- 
quated system  of  labours.  Their  duty  called  them  for  the  time, 
however,  to  other  objects,  and,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the 
Pdshi^s,  they  went  to  examine  the  district  of  Arghanah,  from 
whence  specimens  of  good  coal  had  been  transmitted  to  the  ex- 
pedition by  Mr.  Brant,  her  Majesty *s  Consul  at  Erz-R(im.  Indi- 
cations of  this  coal  formation  were  met  with  in  different  places, 
but  what  was  found  was  everywhere  in  contact  with  dykes  of 
diallage  rock,  which  had  acted  like  basalt,  and  expelled,  almost 
totally,  the  bitumen  from  the  neighbouring  beds. 

The  copper-mines  of  Ma'den  Kapur  were  next  examined,  and 
the  party  proceeded  by  Cunk  and  Khiirput  (Arsamosata*)  to 
Kebdn-ma'deq,  where  the  mines  of  argentiferous  galena,  occur- 
ring at  the  junction  of  granite  with  schistose  rocks  were  explored ; 
from  thence  by  'Arab-kir  or  'Arab-gdl  to  Divrigi,  where  there 
is  a  fine  formation  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  at  present  turned  to  little 
or  no  account.  From  this  point  the  journey  was  continued  by 
Sivds  to  T<5kdt,  where  the  copper  is  refined ;  and  by  Amdsiyah  to 
'Osmdnjik,  Boli,  and  Scutari,  so  that  they  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople on  May  the  21st.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey  die 
route  was  laid  down  by  time  and  by  bearings  taken  either  with 
Schmalcalder^s  or  with  a  common  compass.  The  elevation  of 
the  crest .  of  the  various  chains  of  mountains  was  ascertained  by 

•  Shimth&t,  S.W.  of  Kb&ipiit  (Rennell). 
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barometrical  observatioQS  carefully  made^  and  the  dip  and  suc- 
cession of  strata  were  as  carefully  noted  as  could  be  done  in  sudi 
an  exploratory  journey^  with  a  view  to  preserving  a  section  of 
these  interesting  mountain  districts. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter  part  of  this  journey  was 
performed^  Colonel  Chesney  accomplished  his  last  arduous  and 
dangerous  task  of  taking  a  mail  from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Zobeir 
across  the  great  desert  to  Bairut^  which  he  did  unaccompanied  by 
^ny  European. 


II.— Irafesf  Inielligence  from  Captain  Alexander. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  the  latest  intelligence  received 
by  the  Geographical  Society  from  Captain  Alexander^  who,  it 
may  be  recollected,  left  Cape  Town  in  September,  1836,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Ddmaras,  on  the  western  side  of  South  Africa. 

"  Clan  William,  27th  September,  1836. 

*•  I  left  Cape  Town  on  the  10th  Septeanber,  and  the  first  week  we  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  against,  but  they  afforded  us'  excellent  les- 
sons :  the  waggon  was  very  heavy ;  much  rain  fell,  and  the  roads  were 
full  of  mud  holes :  in  Zwaartland  we  remained  two  nights  in  one  hole, 
stuck  fast.  I  had  an  order  from  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to  demand 
assistance  from  the  field  comets,  and  hy  this  means  was  enabled  to  hire 
an  extra  waggon.  After  many  accidents  and  delays  with  swollen  rivers, 
&c.,  we  crossed  the  Berg  River,  and  since  that  have  got  on  smoothly. 
Besides  the  party  I  formerly  described  (three  white  attendants  and  three 
coloured),  the  driver  of  the  waggon  added  to  our  strength  his  wife,  who 
proves  very  useful  as  a  cook ;  and  Mr.  Cook,  the  Wesleyan  missionary, 
lately  arrived  in  Cape  Town  from  the  Warm  Bath,  very  kindly  gave  me 
as  a  guide  Jantjies,  a  great  Namaqua,  related  to  the  diief  Abraham,  of 
the  Bundlezwaart  tribe,  under  whose  protection  wc  shall  first  be. 

*'  I  have  visited  the  Cedar  Mount  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  am  about 
to  inspect  a  bushman's  cave  with  rude  drawings  in  it.  I  also  intend  to 
see  the  mouths  of  the  Oliphant  and  Orange  Rivers,  and  one  or  two  un- 
described  bays  on  this  side  the  Orange  River  mouth,  as  the.  proper 
season  for  leaving  the  Warm  Bath  is  January  and  February,  and  I  have 
some  time  to  spare." 

**  Lily  Fountain,  Kamies  or  Lion  Mountain, 
12th  November,  1836. 

**  My  last  communication  was  from  Clan  William,  and  I  now  b^  to 
give  a  summary  of  my  proceedings  subsequent  to  leaving  that  place. 

"  I  went  first  to  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Institution  of  Ebenezer,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Oliphant  River,  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  108  Hottentots 
on  the  books.  On  an  average  the  river  overflows  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  (though  it  has  not  done  so  for  the  last  three,)  and  then  the  return 
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of  com  is  one  liim<l?ed  fold !    The  tntottiotiuiee  prot»oee»  m  soon  ae 
they  cant  to  lead  ont  the  water. 

"  Having  swam  my  waggon  aorota  the  riTer^  and  carriad  over  the 
goods  in  it  in  a  boat,  I  hh  my  people  to  proceed  northwards^  and  gal- 
loped down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  ins^pect  it  I  found  that  it 
divided  itself  into  two  branches,  enclosinff  an  island,  before  entering  the 
sea,  and  that  there  were  many  rocks  at  the  mouth,  but  that  with  some 
expense,  and  bv  making  a  cut,  ship  might  enter  the  river. 

"  The  rise  of  tide  is  sometimes  three  feet,  but  often  six :  the  soundings 
in  my  sketch  map  are  at  low  water.  I  saw  a  farmer  from  near  Clan 
William  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  a  boat  and  seine — ^he 
caught  *hurders'  and  'springers.* 

*  "  At  the  Heer  Lodgement,  on  my  way  to  the  river,  under  an  over- 
hanging rock  where  were  many  names,  I  saw  carved 

F.  VAILANT,  1183. 
Passing  through  a  barren  and  uninteresting  country  covered  with 
shrubby  plants,  and  the  water  brackish,  I  reached  the  Green  River,  on 
the  banks  of  which  I  found  a  boor  in  a  circular  house  of  mats  with  his 
family,  on  his  winter  grazing  ground;  for  four  months  in  the  year, 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  the  boors  in  this  part  of  the 
colony  are  in  the  field.  Near  the  Green  River  some  of  my  people  were 
severely  stung  in  attacking  a  nest  of  rock  bees.  One  of  them  was  put 
to  flight  by  a  snake  with  a  very  large  head. 

"  On  the  10th  of  October  we  ascended  the  Kamies  Mountain,  and 
reached  this  place.  The  houses  of  this  missionary  institution  are  de- 
lightfully situated  on  a  plain  between  the  peaks  of  the  Great  Mountain : 
the  highest  summit  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
which  IS  seen  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  There  are  800 
Namaquas  on  the  books  of  this  excellent  Wesleyan  establishment,  and  I 
was  quite  surprised  with  the  quantity  of  ground  under  cultivation  in  the 
mountain  valleys.  A  muid  is  200  lbs.,  and  1500  muids  are  usually 
raised  by  the  people,  100  muids  being  commonly  sown.  Mr.  Edwards, 
then  absent  at  Cape  Town,  has  charge  of  the  institution,  which  was 
founded  in  1816. 

"  I  now  despatched  a  trusty  Namaqua  with  presents  and  a  message  to 
the  chiefs  Abram  of  the  Bondlezwaart  Namaquas,  Warm  Bath,  and  Whit- 
boy  of  the  Bastards  of  Pella,  to  announce  that  I  was  coming,  and  to  ask 
if  either  of  them  would  be  willing  to  accompany  me  through  their 
country  fend  into  the  interior. 

"  Having  time  to  spare  before  the  rains  of  January  (which  fall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Great  River,  and  render  the  country  then  fit  to  be  tra- 
versed) t  remained  a  fortnight,  alone,  on  the  Kamies  Moimtain,  wan- 
dering about  its  summits,  collecting  plants,  preserving  bird  skins,  &c. ; 
and  not  expecting  the  messenger's  return  till  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, I  left  my  people  and  set  out  on  horseback  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
rumour  I  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  an  excellent  bay  W.S.W.  of 
this,  and  then,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor, to  Visit  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River. 

^*  Having  descended  the  mountain,  on  my  way  to  the  coast,  I  fell  in 
with  a  merchant  captain^  Mr.  Andenon,  who  had  just  been  to  the  bay 
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t^drenentkiiedi  be  gave  me  ike  echmdlnge,  which  he  had  taken  with 
a  boat*  and  a  slight  sk^oh  of  the  bay. 

**  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  bay  ia  not,  apparently,  much  Bh<^  of 
a  mile :  it  ia  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  (S.E.  and  N.W.)» 
which  blow  across  the.entrance.  There  is  only  one  danger^  viz.  a  rock* 
near  the  entrance.  Good  anchorage,  with  sand  and  shells,  in  six  fiuhoms 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  High  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  four  a.  m.  ; 
and  two  excellent  sandy  beaches,  for  hauling  the  seine.  If  made  avail- 
aUe,  this  bay  will  be  of  tibe  greatest  use  to  this  part  of  the  colony,  which 
at  present  has  no  market  or  ouiletfor  produce. 

*'  We  make  out  Rove  Wall  Bay  to  be  forty  miles  south  of  the  Zwaart- 
linjies  River.  As  the  admiral  on  the  station  (Sir  Patrick  Campbell) 
has  kindly  promised  to  send  up  a  ship  of  war  to  look  after  the  expedi- 
tion in  March  or  April,  I  have  requested  that  she  may  call  at  Rove 
Wall,  on  her  way  to  Walwich  Bay,  &c ;  so  that  a  better  account  may 
be  given  of  it  than  the  above  sketdi. 

^'  I  was  two  days  at  the  Ixmdon  Mission  station  of  Comaggas,  between 
the  Kousie  and  Zwaartlinjies  rivers,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  then  set  out  in  a  horse  waggon  for  the  Orange  river. 

"  I  found  the  bed  of  the  Kousie  (the  boundary)  d^ ;  only  two  good 
fountains  in  four  stages  between  the  Kousie  and  (jrange  rivers :  the 
country  verv  mountainous  and  hilly,  the  plains  sandy,  and  everywhere 
covered  with  low  bushes  and  shrubby  plants;^  800  Namaquas  and 
some  Bastards  live  scattered  between  Comaggas  and  the  Orange  under 
Ae  care  of  the  worthy  old  Oerman  missionary,  Mr.  Schmelen,  by  whom 
and  by  two  Rhenish  missionaries,  looking  out  for  a  new  station,  I  was 
accompanied. 

**  We  arrived  at  Aris,  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orange. 
Here,  under  the  trees  of  the  river,  we  found  a  small  Namaqua  kraal  of 
mat  huts;  the  men  in  karosses,  or  skin  mantles,  and  trousers;  the 
women  in  karosses  and  petticoats.  They  had  flocks  and  herds,  but  no 
gardens.  A  great  part  of  the  year  these  people  (when  together  they  are 
about  300  in  the  tribe)  live  on  dried  seals'  flesh.  Of  Seal  island 
I  had  not  bef<nre  heard :  it  is  about  half-way  between  the  Orange  and 
Kousie  rivers :  400  seals  are  killed  there  on  an  average,  in  November, 
the  breeding  season.  A  trader.  Archer,  has  bought  the  skins  from 
the  people  lately  for  two  or  three  rix-doUars;  they  sell  at  the  Cape  for 
twelve  rix-dollars,  and,  I  believe,  in  England  for  three  guineas. 

*^  The  Orange  was  now  (on  the  31st  of  October)  450  yards  across, 
at  Aris,  and  I  waded  over  to  Great  Namaqua  Land.  We  then  went 
through  heav^  sand  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  river. 

**  Three  miles  from  the  mouth,  I  found  a  wooden  landmark,  on 
which  the  name  of  De  Graaff  was  carved;  he  was  landrost  of  Tulbagh 
in  1809.  The  Orange  river  has  long  been  desired  as  the  boundary  of 
the  colony;  and  half  a  dozen  farmers  pay  taxes,  though  living  beyond 
the  Kousie.  I  found  great  flocks  of  wUd  geese,  wild  ducks,  teal,  fla- 
mingoes, sand-larks,  ^dls,  Namaqua  partridges,  &c.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

*  Then  won  flocks  of  sstiidits  and  msoy  itoinbokiin  lbs  plami«<-Zebnis  are 
alio  freqasnUyMsn. 
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**  The  main  current  of  the  river  is  on  the  north  ride.  Drift-wood  in 
great  quantities  (carried  down  by  the  flood  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year)  lay  far  from  the  water  everywhere.  There  is  good  grasmg  west 
of  the  Beacon.  I  found  the  mouth  appsrently  de^  enough  for  a 
schooner  to  enter :  no  rocks  or  dangers  of  any  Idnd.  Two  spits  of  sand 
enclosed  the  entrance,  which  seemed  about  1*10  yards  across.  Inside 
was  a  lake  about  four  miles  across. 

"  I  inquired  of  the  Hottentot  guide  if  he  knew  of  any  bays  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  and  he  said  he  could  take  me  to  one.  We  accord- 
ingly rode  south  about  two  miles,  and  found  a  good  bay  (500  yards  by 
250)  for  small  craft ;  and  a  good  beach  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  hauling 
the  seine.  The  Hottentot  ako  reported  the  existence  of  other  sheltered 
places  in  the  direction  of  the  Twin  Mountain. 

"  We  returned  to  Aris ;  after  which,  I  think  I  made  rather  an  im- 
portant discovery.  I  was  asking  everywhere  for  ores,  as  there  is  a 
rumour  of  the  Orange  flowing  over  golden  sands,  and  I  thought  it  likely 
that,  in  this  otherwise  unproductive  country,  great  mineral  treasures  might 
be  found.  We  have  long  known  that  there  was  copper  on  the  west 
coast,  but  80  far  inland,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  water  carriage,  as 
to  be  of  no  use.  The  Society  will,  perhaps,  be  Ratified  to  learn,  tJiat 
by  means  of  a  Bastard*  I  have  found  out  Uie  porition  of  a  very  rich  mass 
of  copper  ore  (specimens  of  which,  now  in  my  possessi^m,  shall  be  for- 
warded by  an  early  opportunity)  close  to  the  Otange  river.  In  longi- 
tude 1  Vy  and  twenty  miles  south  of  the  river,  is  where  the  copper 
is  foimd  in  great  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  other 
ores  may  also  be  not  far  off. 

'*  A  waggon  road  could  be  made  to  descend  from  the  copper  along  the 
beds  of  two  dry  rivulets,  as  marked  in  the  sketch.  On  the  river  is  luiun- 
dance  of  excellent  black  ebony,  black  bass  and  doom  (ndmosa^  both  used 
in  tanning),  willow,  and  other  trees  of  considerable  size,  which  might  be 
employed  in  smelting  the  copper,  or  the  pounded  ore  could  be  carried 
to  the  mouthy  at  almost  all  times  of  the  ytar,  in  flat-bottomed  boats. 
Saw-mills  would  do  well  on  the  Great  River,  and  there  is  plenty  of  shell 
bme  along  the  coast,  immense  beds  of  muscles,  &c.  Suppose  *  an  Orange 
Biver  Wood  and  Mining  Company '  was  established,  the  natives  and 
speculators  might  both  be  benefited. 

*'  In  returning  to  the  cdony  we  were  three  days  without  milk,  bread, 
sugar,  or  salt :  and  at  a  halt  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kousie,  the  thermometer 
was  lOS*',  with  a  hot  north  wind,  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  we  scooped 
out  holes  in  the  sand  with  our  hands,  to  get  at  fetid  and  brackish  water. 

"  I  arrived  here  on  the  8th,  and  found  Mr.  Edwards  returned  from 
Cape  Town :  from  him  I  have  received  every  civility  and  assistance. 
I  also  found  the  Namaqua  chief,  Abram^  waiting  for  me :  he  is  very 
well  disposed,  will  accompany  me  through  his  country,  and  has  gone  on 
before  to  assist  me  through  the  Great  River.  His  Excellency  ordered 
twelve  boors  to  conduct  me  to  the  river,  to  produce  a  good  effect  on  the 
natives,  and  we  kave  this  on  the  16th;  I  hope  to  reach  the  Warm  Bath 
on  the  26th  of  November. 

*  The  leader,  in  1792,  of  Van  Keenen*!  waggon,  whose  journal  I  translated  and 
•ant  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  latdy. 
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**  I  shall  loee  no  time  in  getting  out  hj  Walwich  Bay,  or  will  steer 
eaatwardaa  I  see  the  way  open.  'Dijere  is  a  vast  deal  to  describe  beyond 
the  Orange,  and  I  shall  take  every  means  to  collect  as  much  as  I  pos* 
sibly  can." 

**  Nabees  (Warm  Bath),  Great  Namaqua  Land, 
January  1,  1837. 

"  After  the  despatch  of  my  last  letter  from  the  Kamiesberg,  in  which 
I  mention  the  discovery  of  a  new  bay  forty  miles  sou^  of  the  Zwaart- 
linjies  river,  of  a  seal  island  between  the  Orange  and  Kousie  rivers,  of 
a  very  rich  mass  of  copper  near  the  Orange  river,  in  longitude  iT,  and 
my  visit  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange,  I  left  the  Ramies  Mountain  on 
the  16th  of  November,  escorted,  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor's  order, 
by  a  field  comet  and  twelve  mounted  boors ;  not  that  we  feared  any 
danger  in  coming  to  this  place,  but  to  show  the  Namaquas  that  the 
exp^ition  was  a  Government  one.  We  had  likewise  an  extra  waggon ; 
and  what,  with  fifty  bollocks,  fifty  horses,  and  fifty  sheep,  we  bad  a 
good-sized  caravan.  Guns  have  now  become  plenty  m  Namaqua  Land. 
We  cannot  depend  on  game  for  support,  so  I  was  forced  to  buy  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  my  people. 

"  Of  all  the  countries  I  ever  saw,  that  between  thedelightftd  mountain 
of  Kamies  and  the  Orange  river  is  the  most  barren — I  hudly  except  Ara- 
bifi.  We  traversed  stony  and  grey  plains,  with  low  shrubby  plants  scattered 
over  them,  and  rocky  and  bare  hills  on  which  were  seen  only  an  occa- 
sional cocker-broom,  of  which  the  bushmen  make  their  quivers.  This 
region  seemed  accursed.  I  was  forced  to  buy  another  horse  from 
a  Dutchman,  fi)r  one  of  my  Cape  chargers  was  totally  unable  to  walk 
from  sheer  starvation ;  the  other  got  sooner  into  the  way  of  eating;bushes. 
Grass  there  was  none,  though  after  rain  scattered  tufts  are  here  and 
there  fi)und. 

"  In  a  week,  without  a  halt,  we  arrived  safe  and  well  at  the  Orange 
river,  all  except  my  poor  horse.  Our  route  was  by  Silver  Fountain, 
Byzondermeid,  Henkries,  &c.  At  Byzondermeid  I  found  an  old  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Society,  Mr.  Wimmer,  aged  74,  living  in  a  reed 
hut,  and  surrounded  with  htAf  a  dozen  other  huts  containing  nomadic 
Namaquas.  "Mr.  Wimmer  had  not  tasted  bread  for  a  whole  year,  or  salt 
for  six  months ;  he  regaled  me  on  dried  beef  and  some  bush  tea.  His 
wife,  a  Hottentot  woman  of  forty,  had  a  child  at  the  breast. 

"  At  the  Orange  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Giep  of  the  map,  but 
*Hoom  (with  an  initial  click)  of  the  Namaquas,  we  found  the  chief 
Abram,  of  the  Bondlezwaart  tribe  ready  to  assist  us  across,  with  sixteen 
of  his  best  swimmers.  Mr.  Jackson,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  also 
accompanied  him.  Abram  throughout  has  behaved  exceedingly  well ; 
first  in  coming  to  see  me  at  Kamiesberg  ftxim  the  Warm  Baths,  and 
again  in  going  before  to  assist  us  across  the  dangerous  Orange.  Fortu- 
nately the  river  was  only  half  full :  we  crossed  without  difficulty,  and  it 
rose  immediately  after  with  rains  in  the  Bushman's  Land  beyond  Pella. 

"  Steeting  north-east,  we  arrived  here  in  three  days,  about  450  miles 
from  Cape  Town. 

"  I  dismissed  the  boors,  who  had  never  seen  the  Great  Orange  before, 
and  were  constantly  dreammg  of  bushmen,  lions,  and  devils.    They 
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hare  teaion  to  fetr  in  Namaqiia  Land,  for  there  are  many  of  their  late 
BlaTes  in  it,  who  had  left  them  from  bad  utage,  and  who  would  not  at 
dl  scruple  to  shoot  their  former  severe  taekmasten. 

^^  The  kraal  of  the  chief  Abram  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain, 
with  conical  hills  of  100  or  200  feet  elevation  rising  here  and  there  in 
it.  The  huts,  of  matting,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  'Hoom  river,  in  whose 
dry  bed  (filled  with  water  only  twp  or  three  times  a  year)  are  dubbee 
boom,  mimosa  trees,  &c.  The  huts  number  sixty,  and  each  may  contain 
ten  souls.  The  men  wear  karosses,  or  mantles  of  sheep-skin,  or  leather 
jackets  and  trowsers,  with  a  hat  or  handkerchief  on  their  heads :  the 
women  are  all  in  karosses,  skin  aprons  long  behind  and  short  in  firont, 
and  ornamented  with  a  long  fringe  nearly  touching  the  ffround. 

^^  There  are  hons,  steinlx)ks,  ostriches,  zebras,  jackals,  &c.,  all  about 
us.  The  chief  shot  a  lion  within  half  a  mile  of  where  I  now  write,  and 
presented  me  with  the  skin«  I  have  employed  my  people,  whilst 
we  are  waiting  for  the  thunder  rains  of  this  month,  to  make  the  grass 
^w,  in  training  my  oxen  for  the  pack-saddle,  in  preparing  birds' 
skins,  and  in  putting  our  equipments  in  order  for  our  progress  north- 
ward.* 

**  To-day  I  returned  from  a  week's  excursion  to  Africaners'  kraal, 
sixty  miles  east  of  this,  going  and  returning  by  different  roads,  as  the 
Africaners  and  Bondlezwaarts  had  a  fight  there  some  time  ago,  in  which 
they  lost  three  or  four  men  each  side. 

"  The  chief  Whitboy  of  Pella  has  beliaved  strangely  to  me.  I  sent 
him  two  messages ;  and  he  neither  sends  answers  nor  comes  himself. 
He  was  recommended  to  me  as  the  best  companion  I  could  have  on  my 
journey  towards  Walwich  fiay.  But  Abram  goes  three  weeks  to  the 
north  with  me,  and  then  we  may  get  Wilhelm,  or  Amral,  to  go  farther  i 
if  not,  my  own  men  profess  their  entire  willingness  to  go  anywhere  I 
choose. 

'*  The  people  of  Abram  are  unwilling,  of  course,  to  go  among  the 
Damaras  with  me,  for  I  see  many  Damara  cattle  amons  them.  But 
this  plundering  of  the  Damaras  must  be  put  an  end  to,  if  possible,  by 
our  opening  a  trade  with  them  at  Walwich  Bay,  and  offering  Uiem 

Erotection  against  their  southern  enemies.  Great  store  of  ivory,  of 
ides,  horns,  gum,  wax,  &c.  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Damaras. 
*'  I  hear  strange  tales  of  mountains  north  of  this,  composed  entirely 
of  iron ;  of  giants,  with  feet  as  broad  as  elephants',  and  who  are  strong 
enough  to  carry  off  an  ostrich  on  their  shoulders ;  of  two-legged  serpents 
of  great  size,  which  pursue  women,  and  kill  half  a  dozen  cameleopards 
at  once;  of  wild  horses  living  in  the  hills  of  the  interior,  with  one  horn 
on  their  foreheads,  &c.  Doubtless,  if,  by  the  Divine  fevour,  we  arc 
spared,  we  shall  see  much,  though  not  a  pnoenix  or  sudi  wonders  as  the 
above. 

*'  Since  I  engaged  Robert  Ripp,  the  sailor  I  formerly  mentioned,  who 
had  lived  for  years  among  Uie  Namaquas,  I  hired  an  interpreter, 
Abram,  a  smart  young  Namaqua,  who  understands  Dutch  (whicii  I 

*  The  wann  spring,  which  1  cleared  out  with  my  people,  is  usually  103° ;  the 
stream  from  H  six  inches  broad  by  one  and  a  half  dtep.  Ilie  Namaqua  mea  oon- 
•tantly  baths  in  it 
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studied  in  the  eokmj)^  I  have  now,  therefiiret  got  fiDur  Europtans  and 
four  coloured  men  with  me.  To  two  of  the  Europeans  I  ghre  31.  a 
month  each :  to  the  soldier  double  pay*'' 

**  Banks  of  the  Kaamop,  three  days  east  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  about  170  miles  north  of  the  Warm  Bath,  Great  Namaqua 
Land.  Feb.  18, 1837. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  about  a  month  ago,  before  I  left 
the  Warm  Bath^  and  now  having,  unexpectedly,  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing letters  to  the  Gape,  by  three  Namaquas  who  brought  me  here  mer- 
chandize, (shirts,  cotton  handkerchief,  brass  wire,  and  buttons)  of 
which  I  stood  in  need,  I  beg  to  give  vou  a  short  account  of  my  pro- 
ceedings during  my  journey  so  far  in  the  direction  of  Walwich  Bay,  &c. 

'*  I  left  the  Bath  on  the  18th  of  January,  having  waited  in  vain  till 
then  for  rain,  and  for  the  above-mentioned  goods.  Fortunately,  imme- 
diately after  I  left  the  Bath  I  had  abundance  of  thunder  rain.  I  have 
had  no  want  of  water  or  grass  on  my  way  hitherward.  I  hear  also,  that 
since  I  left  the  Bath  no  rain  has  fiedlen  there;  so  it  was  as  well  that  I 
risked  leaving  that  place. 

**  The  Captain  of  the  Bundlezwaart  Namaquas  (Abram)  accompanied 
me  with  sixteen  armed  men  on  pack  oxen.  On  the  second  day  I  was 
joined  by  the  petty  chief  Daniel,  and  three  men ;  which  last  chief  I 
had  engaged  to  accompany  me  all  the  way  to  Walwich  Bay,  under  the 
promise  of  supplying  him  with  powder  and  lead  to  shoot  elephants  on 
his  way  back.  I  also  agreed  to  try  to  obtain  for  him,  by  negociation, 
the  property  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  by  Henrick,  a  petty  chief  of 
Abram's,  lying  fifty  miles  out  of  our  road. 

"  With  my  waggon  and  pack  oxen  I  travelled  upthe'Hoom  (the  river 
which  runs  past  the  Bath),  nearly  north,  for  six  days ;  and  leaving  the 
waggon  on  its  banks  with  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  I  set  out  with  two 
white  men,\  the  two  chiefs,  and  eleven  Namaquas,  for  the  kraal  of  the 
robber  Henrick.  We  travelled  fifty  miles,  N.N.E.,  with  horses  and 
oxen,  and  got  among  the  'Caras,  or  rugged  Mountains — a  range  of 
various  heights,  from  300  feet  to  about  2000,  fiat  topped,  and  composed 
of  clink  stone,  principally  arranged  in  horizontal  strata. 

'*  Springboks  in  large  fiocks  were  seen,  many  ostriches  and  zebras, 
a  cameleopard,  and  the  spoor  of  a  lion.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  both 
day  and  night — 95^  at  mid-day,  commonly,  and  80^  at  sunrise. 
•-  •*  We  found  Hourick  in  a  rocky  glen,  very  difficult  of  access.  He 
refused,  to  his  own  chief,  to  deUver  up  Daniel's  property,  which  he 
had  seized  (viz.,  thirty  cows  and  forty  goats),  because  a  year  before,  on  a 
hunting  party,  Daniel's  brother-in-law  had  acddenially  shot  Henrick's 
father.  Henrick  also  prepared  his  people  before  us,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-threC)  armed  with  guns,  to  take  Daniel's  life,  because  he  could 
not  get  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  We  defied  Henrick  to  take  Daniel 
from  us,  or  to  kill  him.  Kept  strict  watch  all  night,  and  brought  off 
Daniel  in  safety  next  day.  Henrick  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal  I 
made  him,  of  receiving  a  fine  for  the  life  of  his  father :  he  and  his 
mother  botii  cried — *  Blood  for  blood  !* 

**  We  rejoined  the  waggon,  and  I  let  Abram  leave  us,  with  his  people, 
that  he  might  force  Henrick  to  resUnre  Daniel's  property,  and  thus  pre- 
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vent  war  in  the  Iand>  £Dr  Daniel  threatens  to  raiie  a  commando  of  the 
people  of  Amral  and  the  Afiricanen,  and  to  go  against  Henrick. 

**  After  travelling  a  degree  farther  north,  I  arrived  at  the  Kaap  River, 
a  hranch  of  the  Great  Fish :  there  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  honey-heer 
drinking  and  dancing.  We  stayed  for  some  days  at  Daniel's  kraal; 
and,  having  been  assisted  with  eight  pair  of  oxen,  came  on  here,  to  a 
kraal  of  the  Great  Captain's,  William  Zwaartboy  (the  Namaquas  adopt 
Dutch  names — t.  ^.,  those  of  any  note).  Here  we  have  been  staying 
to  fortify  ourselves  with  an  ahaitis  of  bushes  round  the  tent  and 
waggon,  for  we  hear  that  Henrick  has  come  with  a  commando 
against  Daniel's  kraal  again,  fifty  miles  south  of  us,  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  attack  us  too ;  but  we  are  quite  ready  for  him :  however,  if 
Zwaartboy  comes  first  from  the  Fish  River  to  see  us,  there  will  probably 
be  no  fight. 

'*  Before  the  rain,  on  the  16th,  the  heat  was  110^,  now  it  is  80^,  and  the 
river  is  running  briskly.  I  have  fallen  in  with  a  man  here,  who  was  at 
Walwich  Bay  three  years  ago,  and  he  says  that  our  route  wiU  probaby  be 
to  Zwaartmorass,  one  day  and  a  half;  to  the  Fish  River,  one  day  and  a 
half;  up  ,it,  six  days ;  to  Buffels  Poort  (through  a  field  abounding 
with  lions,  cameleopards,  rhinoceroses,  bucks,  &c.),  ten  days;  to  the 
Kooisip,  three  days;  to  the  Bay,  eight  days — ^beyond  that  on  the 
Squakop  (Somerset?),  the  Damaras  abound. 

*^  The  other  day  I  bought  a  young  Damara  negro  (a  boy),  ten  years 
old,  for  about  4^ . — that  is,  for  two  cotton  handkerchiefe  and  two  strings 
of  glass  beads.  His  mistress  was  a  Namaqua  woman.  The  boy  was  half 
starved,  and  he  is  now  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  my  shepherd. 

*^  We  see  many  Damara  slaves  among  the  Namaquas.  My  medi- 
cine chest  is  in  great  request; — ^we  have  the  usual  annoyances  of  heat, 
dust — and  very  stony  roads,  if  roads  they  may  be  called,  where  no 
waggon  ever  passed  before — disputes  to  settle,  bargaining  for  horses, 
sheep  and  cattle,  &c. ;  but  we  manage  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  though 
they  sometimes  try  to  frighten  us,  we  will  go  as  far  as  we  possiUy  can 
•^human  nature  can  do  no  more." 


III. — Journal  of  an  Expedition  up  the  River  Cumny,  m  British 
Guayana,  in  March,  1837.  By  Wlliam  Hilhouse^  Esq., 
Corr.  Mem.  R.  G.  S. 

Having  long  laboured  under  the  most  distressing  biliary  symptoms, 
which  had  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  great  debility,  I  resolved  this  month 
to  try  what  the  air  of  the  mountains  would  do  towards  the  restoration  of 
my  health.  This  Journal  may,  therdbre,  be  termed  the  Diary  of  an 
Invalid,  as  I  made  no  observations,  took  no  instruments  but  a  watch 
and  Schmalcalder's  compass,  and  divested  myself  of  every  scientific 
pretension  but  the  collection  of  such  granitic  orchideac  as  might  fall  in 
my  way.  I  reached  the  Calicoon  Creek  in  Massaroony  River  on  the 
Ist  March,  and  had  to  return  to  George  Town  for  craft  and  sui^lies,  as 
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I  found,  notwithstanding  the  estiiblithment  of  a  Protestant  Mission  at 
Bartika — ^the  whole  of  the  population  literally  without  bread,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  loaded  with  rice — a  dilemma  to  which  I  had 
never  been  before  reduced.  My  illness  had  now  assumed  the  decided 
character  of  dysentery,  with  which,  however,  I  started  on  Tuesday, 
having  only  two  hands  and  a  woman,  and,  at  Timmerman's,  about  two 
hours  up  the  Cuyuny,  engaged  five  others.  On  starting  next  day,  I 
found  that  Timmerman  had  stowed  away  two  women  and  two  children, 
in  addition  to  my  already  overloaded  craft,  and  I  must  either  take  them 
or  stay.  I  had  no  resource,  so  submitted.  My  crew  now  consisted  of 
seven  men,  three  women,  two  children,  myself,  and  boy—the  former  all 
Caribisce,  and  I  caution  all  future  travellers  against  such  a  similar  one. 
The  Caribisce  are,  at  the  best,  proud,  sulky,  and  unsteady  workmen, 
but  these  were  half-starved  and  weakly. 

*'  March  16/A,  1831.— Started  at  nine ;  course  W.  by  N.  At  ten, 
the  first  Acd^  Rapid  or  Fall.  At  eleven,  at  Saregalaava^  the  second 
Fall,  and  a  Portage.  At  twelve,  TwaHing.  At  one,  EmcUuhbah^  called 
below  the  Great  Fall.  At  thr^  Arcabooia,  At  six,  Camareea,  and 
slept.  The  dryness  of  this  detail  must  be  very  uninteresting ;  but  it  is 
abiM)lutely  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
epithet  Ematdbbah  signifies  a  Portage,  or  Fall,  that  cannot  be  passed 
without  unloading  and  hauling  up  the  craft  over  the  rocks.  There  are 
two  in  this  river,  one  in  Corentyn,  and  one  in  Barema.  I  had  this  day 
the  assistance  of  a  free  man  and  a  labourer,  to  my  great  relief,  as  the 
Caribisce  were  weak  firom  hunger,  and  had  little  idea  of  facing  a  fall  in 
so  large  a  craft  as  mine.  We  ascended  this  day  fully  seventy-seven 
feet — a  day's  work  which,  I  conceive,  at  the  outset  to  have  deterred 
former  explorers,  for  I  find,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  from  this  to  the 
eighteenth  day's  journey,  is  a  virgin  river,  as  to  its  ascent,  though  I  am 
aware  that  renigees  from  the  Spanish  missions  have  descended  it — a  Mr. 
or  Dr.  Bruton  I  recollect  as  one. 

'*  At  Camareea  I  found  four  or  five  of  the  Orchideae,  common  in 
Hobabba  Creek,  twelve  miles  from  Georgetown. 

*^  17/A.— Dried  the  cargo  wetted  in  the  fall,  and  started  at  11. 
Course  W.  by  N.  WSkah  or  the  Powis  Mountain  right  a-head.  At 
1\ — W6kah  Creek  on  the  south  shore — Oerabisce  Credc  on  the  north 
shore  at  4^ ;  having  crossed  to  the  north  bank,  slept  at  the  foot  of  the 
Suwaraima  Fall.  We  made  this  detour  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  iecond 
Ematdbbah,  bya  strinff  of  rapids  in  another  channel — one  hour's 
course,  N.  by  W.  from  this.  At  die  foot  of  Suwaraima  I  formed  some 
conception  of  the  rapidity  with  whidi  a  Pacou  swims.  One  was  in  a 
basin  with  two  apertures — ^the  lower  one  too  small  for  it  to  escape  by; 
the  upper,  a  stream  rushing  down  nearly  three  feet  perpendicular, 
barely  broader  than  the  fish.  I  bestrode  this,  and  whilst  calling  for  an 
arrow,  the  fish  sprung  up  the  opening,  and  was  50  feet  up  the  stream  in 
less  than  half  a  second.     Its  flight  was  barely  visible. 

"  18<fc.— Started  at  8,-  Falls  very  difficult,  about  30  feet,  but  in 
ledges;  veered  again  southward,  and  slept  at  4  at  the  Acareewa  Fall — 
fine  Pacou  shooting  at  this  Fall. 

'*  19(A.— Started  at  7^^;    at  i2  reached  the  Tonmah,-  and  at  I 
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before  5  the  Payuca^  and  slept  then :  pasted  numerooB  flmiU  rapida 
this  day,  and  had  much  sport  with  the  fish. 

^  hth  Day. — ^Lefl  Payuca  at  8.  Heavy  rain  in  the  night— Scotch 
mist  in  the  morning— a  few  rapids  above,  after  whidi  a  large  opening. 
Oars  and  sails-^eourse  W.  by  N.  From  Camsreea  to  Payonea  is  a 
semicircle,  by  which  two  large  falls,  in  the  direct  course,  are  avoided, 
and  one  large,  and  several  small  falls  and  rapids  are  substituted  for 
them.  I  assumed  the'direotion  of  all  the  ascents,  as  I  found  the  Indiana 
little  acquainted  with  the  power  of  purchases,  and  experience  had  taught 
me  how  little  they  were  to  be  depended  on  with  anything  but  one  of 
their  own  bark  canoes,  or  wood-skins,  which  two  men  can  carry  on  their 
heads  with  great  ease.  Former  excursions  had  made  me  at  home  in  the 
falls,  and  the  Indians,  after  seeing  the  ease  with  which  they  surmounted 
difficulties  that  appeared  impracticable,  under  my  direction,  assumed 
courage,  and  faced  the  falls  nobly,  whilst  I  was  at  the  bow  of  the  craft. 
If  I  Idft  it,  everything  stood  still ;  and  if  I  took  a  ramble  on  the  roeka 
in  search  of  plants,  I  was  sure,  on  my  return,  to  find  the  corial  m  statu 
quoy  and  the  crew  gorging  themselves  with  anything  at  hand  in  the 
eating  way.  All  Indians  are  gluttons ;  but  the  Garibisce  will  outeat  all 
the  tribes.  I  must  observe  that  though  mechanical  knowledge  is  of  mat 
assistance  in  ascending^  it  is  quite  useless  in  deicendina  the  mils. 
Then  the  quick  eye,  dexterous  hand,  and  unshaken  nerve  of  the  Indian 
are  inimitable  by  any  exertion  of  European  science — he  who  interferes 
with  them  in  shooting  a  ML  does  it  to  his  own  destruction. — Payuca  is 
300  feet  above  the  levd,  and  47  miles  west  from  our  departure.  Several 
blocks  of  stone  were  found  here  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  so  fine  a  grain, 
that  we  sharpened  our  cutlasses,  axes,  knives,  ftc.  upon  it ;  but  so  ex- 
cessively hard,  that  it  gave  out  sparks  on  the  slightest  blow  with  iron. 
Halted  and  slept  on  an  island  opposite  the  Saramu  Creek  on  the  north 
shore.  Here  the'  path  sets  off  to  Pomeroon  and  Wayeena  rivers,  and  is 
the  same  that  was  traversed  by  Gullifer  and  Smith  in  1820.  It  is  com- 
puted at  five  days'  journey  to  the  Wayeena  by  the  Indians,  equal  to 
seven  or  eight  of  an  European. 

"  6<A.— Started  at  8,  with  a  Lowlow  of  SOlbs.;  eourse  W.  by  N. ; 
still  water.  At  9,  Warara  rapid ;  at  3,  Watoopegay  rapid ;  small,  but 
very  long;  Totowou  Creek,  N.  bank,  at  9J.  We  spoke  this  day  two 
woodskins  loaded  with  turtle  for  the  coast,  and  bought  three  days*  cas- 
sada.     Oars  half  the  day ;  slept  at  Waioopegay  at  3. 

*•  KA.— Started  at  i7.  Course  S.  by  W. ;  dense  fog.  At  9,  Copang 
Creek,  N.  bank.  At  ^10,  Bayuma  Creek,  S.  bank.  Here  the  river 
clear  of  islands,  and  150y«rd8  across.  At  2^,  Waycoumy  Fall;  Uh^ 
and  difficult;  rocks  like  the  slag  of  a  glass  house.  Half  this  day 
course  W.,  oars  and  sails,  and  a  good  breese  aft. 

<*  8th. — Started  at  1 ;  course  W.  by  S. ;  clear  of  islands;  halted  at 
half-past  9  at  the  foot  of  the  Fall  Aoueywaughf  where  we  unloaded  for 
the  sixth  time,  and  halted  fbr  the  dav  and  night  to  fish,  hunt,  and  dry 
cargo.  The  water  is  here  quite  black  and  transparent — ^hitherto  it  has 
been  alternately  dark  and  clear— «nd  white  and  muddy — as  it  passed 
through  rocky  or  clayey  banks ;  so  that  the  epithet  of  a  white  river  to 
the  Cuyuny  is  inappli<»ble^fiK«i  this  point  upwards  ^all  being  a  dark 
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water.  I  reckmi  thia  M  194  milei  W,  of  our  d^arture,  and  920  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea. 

"  9<A.— Started  at  Ih.  45m. ;  courae  W.  by  N.  At  9h.  10  m.  Toro- 
paaru  Creek,  from  whidi  ia  the  communication  with  the  Punoony 
Creek  in  the  Maasaroony— Smith  and  Qullifer'a  route  in  1820.  At  10, 
N.  by  W, ;  at  11,  N.  by  E.;  at  12,  Acha  rapid.  At  1,  courae  N.  by 
W.  I  at  8h.  20m.  W.  by  N.)  at  %  Maya  Creek,  N.  ahore;  3h.  45m. 
eourae  N. }  4i,  courae  W.  by  N.  5  o'clock,  halted  for  the  night  at 
lower  Arapeera. 

**  10^.— Started  at  H ;  courae  W.  River  apotted  with  rooks ;  250 
yaida  broad;  very  ahaUow;  here  and  there  islanda,  and  full  of  amall 
rapids.  At  1  Ih.  10m.  Tocro  laland,  where  a  white  man,  moat  likely  a 
amu^ler,  ia  reported  to  havo  reaided  aome  yeara  here.  Halted  at 
Waseema  Island  at  4. 

**  llih. — Started  from  Waaeema  at  7i ;  courae  W.  by  N. ;  caught  in 
the  night  two  large  Parwareema  and  a  very  large  Pyara.  At  10,  Ooa^ 
meyrey  Fall  rapids — again  unloaded — ^heavy  rapids  from  hence  to 
WoHMUYPONGH — or,  the  **  Canoe  Wredcer,*'  which  is  the  highest  UM 
in  the  river,  80  feet,  where  we  unloaded  and  transported  &e  corial 
with  great  difficulty  over  a  portage  300  yards  across.  I  reckon  the 
)iead  of  this  fall  300  feet  above  the  level,  and  116  miles  W.  distant 
from  our  departure.  I  must  here  premise,  that  most  of  the  large  falls 
in  this  river  are  preeeded  and  followed  by  ajstring  of  rapids,  wmoh  are 
all  included  by  the  Indians  in  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Fall  to  which 
they  are  attached — they  jointly  are  of  greater  altitude  often  than  the 
fall  itself,  as  in  the  present  instance,  where,  though  I  allow  onlv  30 
feet  for  the  Great  FaU,  its  rapids  make  at  least  50  feet  more— in  all  80 
feet.  The  channd  of  the  river  from  Goomeyrey  lies  through  black 
granite  with  detached  upright  maaaea  with  round  topa,  on  which  grow 
stunted  buahea,  and  in  many  instances  an  Oncidium,  which  is  the  only 
orchideous  plant  that  I  have  found  exclusively  attached  to  the  granitic 
region.  Our  stages  from  this  point  present  little  variety,  being  for  the 
most  part  through  still  water. 

"  13iA.— Started  at  6;  [course  W.;  at  8,  N,W.j  at  11,  Otomungk 
Fall ;  at  4,  Watav)eiykch-^~wlB  and  oara. 

*'  14^.*— Started  at  6,  course  W. ;  6J^,  course  N.  W.,  Kctnaima  hills 
a-head— 8h.  10m.  S.  W.— 8h.  20m.  S.  by  W.  At  9,  the  Accaway  set- 
tlement of  Lorenzo^  being  the  first  habitation  we  have  seen  since  starting 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kanaima  Fall.  Finding  here  no  bread,  we  left  at  12 ; 
at  2i  had  paaaed  the  ialand  of  Upper  -4ra|9«era,  which,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ialands,  was  frill  of  Quassia  Amara,  being  almost  the  only  under- 
wood :  caught  three  very  fine  Silurea  this  night,  viz.,  a  lowlow  and  two 
marepaghas. 

**  15rtrf— Started  at  6;  course  W.  at  6h.  45m.;  open  river,  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad — at  9,  Comang  Greek,  south  bank,  course  N.  W. ;  at 
110,  Carapeesy  Creek,  N.  shore,  where  we  halted  till  3,  being  the  first 
Caribisee  settlement,  which  is  five  miles  inland,  and  procured  our  first 
supply  of  food,  viz.,  cassada,  yams,  and  plantains,  of  die  finest  descrip- 
tion; started  at  3h.  10m.,  course  W.;  and  5,  slept  at  the  foot  of  the 
M^cabbah  rapids. 
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**  16M.— Started  at  6;  at  1J^  passed  the  nqpids,  and  hoisted  taQ, 
course  W. ;  at  9h.  10m.  course  S.  W. ;  at  9j^,  Eyreycoaney  Creek,  S. 
bank,  where  the  Spaniards  penetrated  in  the  Patriot  War ;  course  W.  by 
S. ;  open  river,.  150  yards  across;  at  lOh.  11m.  course  S.  by  W. :  at 
Hi  course  W.;  at  li  course  S.  W.;  at  4  reached  Mauricios^  the 
second  Caribisce  setdement,  on  the  south  shore,  wheie  we  slept  It  is 
called  Unawarooa^  from  a  small  creek  just  above.  In  this  day's  pro- 
gress we  had  two  views  of  the  mountains  of  Tippoorah  and  Mawrocara : 
the  ridges  appear  to  run  S.  £.  and  N.  W.,  and  their  northern  &ce8 
seem  Bhont  2000  feet  high,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  an  angle  of  '75'', 
and  the  lower,  or  debris,  45".  They  differ  in  this  firom  the  mountains  of 
the  Massaroony,  which  are  perfectly  precipitous  on  their  N.  faces, 
though  the  rock  appears  similar,  and  they  are  covered  with  stunted 
trees  to  their  simmiit;  they  terminate  at  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  nor  have  I  seen  any  indication  of  hills  worthy  the  name  of 
mountains  on  the  north  side.  At  this  place  I  found  a  prismatic  cactus, 
parasitical,  with  long  flower  stalks  shooting  from  the  base  of  the  new 
joints.    I  looked  in  vain  for  a  duplicate. 

"  n^A.— Started  at  6h.  15m.,  course  S.  W.;  at  1h.  15m.  course  S. 
by  W.;  atSh.  35m.  Coop^yrey  Creek,  north  shore;  at  10,  the  great 
Sand  of  Maupauribandy  course  S.  W. ;  at  llh.  40m.  course  W.  by  N. ; 
at  1  reached  the  Accaway  settlement  o{  Awara-Paatyy  and  slept  there. 
River  black;  sailed  all  day;  level  400  feet;  dbtance  268  miles.  We 
found  here  a  bell  from  one  of  the  deserted  missions,  a  cooloo,  and  a  red 
rumped  powis,  both  common  in  the  Wayiena  and  Barema  rivers.  The 
people  of  this  settlement,  except  two  or  three  women,  were  all  up  the 
river  at  a  piworry  feast;  we  procured,  however,  fresh  bread  and  a  few 
yams. 

"  18th.— Started  at  6h.  20m.,  course  W.  by  N. ;  at  1h.  50m.  course 
S.  W. ;  at  8J^  N.  W. ;  at  9  Cateeya^  Spanish  Military  Post  in  the  roy- 
alist time ;  at  9^  poroowa  Creek,  north  shore.  The  water  of  this  credc 
is  as  muddy  as  that  of  the  Demarara  at  Georgetown ;  being  the  lowest 
direct  communication  with  the  Spanish  provinces,  it  was  the  old  route  of 
smugglers,  and  the  company  of  soldiers  at  Cateeya  were  as  much  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  as  for  the  protection  of  the  missions,  as  it  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  lower  river,  which  I  find,  from  the  old 
Indians,  was  prohibited.  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  this  point  upwards 
the  Spanish  have  good  authorities.  But  Uiereis  everv  reason  to  Wieve 
that  the  lower  part  is  yet  undelineated,  and  as  I  took  no  obaervatioiis, 
must  remain  so  for  the  present.  The  course  is  however  undoubtedly  W. 
by  N.  on  the  average,  and  my  distances  are  far  from  overrated,  oars 
and  sails  beine  frequently  used,  and  the  descent  occupying  nearly  as 
much  time  as  the  ascent  The  Coroowa  Creek  is  also  famous,  or  ra&er 
infamous,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  cool-blooded  murder  of  the  Mission- 
aries of  die  Caroony,  who  were  hunted  down  and  shot  by  the  ruffians 
employed  on  the  service  with  relentless  cruelty.  All  the  old  inhabitants, 
both  Accaway  and  Caribisce  above  this,  were  converts  of  these  Missions, 
and  they  all  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  ten  Missionaries  being  shot  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  through  the  Coroowa  to  Demarara :  such  is  civil  war. 
The  creek  was  dry  and  stagnant,  the  commimication  being  only  opoi 
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during  the  rains.  At  lOj^  Amacaynia^  where  was  a  great  Accaway 
dance  of  about  300  people,  this  being  the  second  day  the  piworry  was 
beginning  to  operate :  and  when  our  large  square  sail,  the  first  seen  on 
these  waters,  rode  right  up  to  the  landing,  they  gave  a  yell  of  astonish- 
ment, and  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  water  side  to  see  what  it  meant.  As 
soon  as  they  found,  however,  that  we  were  not  Spaniards^  everything  in 
the  house  was  lavished  on  us,  and  it  was  not  till  my  whole  crew  had  im- 
bibed at  least  a  gallon  a-head,  that  I  could  get  them  away,  scarcely  able 
to  breathe  from  repletion.  These  dances  are  the  undoubted  symptom  of 
reversion  to  barbarity.  But  it  is  a  substantial  proof,  even  at  this  date, 
of  the  merits  of  the  Missionaries,  that  they  are  spoken  of  universally 
with  feelings  of  the  most  affectionate  respect  and  regret,  whilst  their 
persecutors  are  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  every  possible  epithet 
of  detestation  is  coupled  with  the  name  of  Spaniard  ;  as  an  Indian  very 
gravely  told  me,  "  We  never  knew  hunger  under  the  Padres,  for  though 
we  worked  for  them,  our  children's  mouths  were  filled  with  bread  and 
beef,**  Indeed,  though  I  found  this  country  comparatively  a  Land  of 
Plenty,  there  is  no  doubt  that  animal  food  is  of  very  precarious  supply  ; 
and  the  flocks  of  cattle  in  the  savannahs,  which  were  regularly  killed 
and  served  out  as  rations,  made  the  life  of  an  Indian  of  the  Missions 
one  without  care  or  privation.  They  endeavour  in  some  measure  to 
supply  the  loss  of  beef  by  raising  common  fowls,  which  were  plentiful 
in  every  settlement,  at  almost  eighteen-pence  a  couple.  From  10^  to  1 
our  course  was  S.  W.,  when  we  halted  on  the  N.  shore  to  fish  and  hunt, 
being  out  of  meat,  but  without  success,  the  dancers  having  swept  the 
bush  of  game  for  miles  round  for  their  feast. 

«  19<A.— Started  at  6^,  course  S.  byW.;  at  IJ  S.  by  E.;  at  8h. 
55m.  W.  by  S. ;  at  9h.  50m.,  after  half  an  hour's  halt,  W.,  i  S. ;  5m. 
to  11  W.  by  S. ;  11  S.  W.;  11 J  W.  by  S. ;  at  12  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Coora  Coora  Creek,  the  settlement  of  the  Accaway  Provincio^ 
and  pitched  the  tent  on  a  large  sand  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  which 
his  house  stands. 

*'  When  I  found  in  the  course  of  my  progress  that  health  and  means 
were  sufficient  for  a  more  prolonged  excursion  than  I  originally  pro- 
jected, I  fixed  on  this  creek  as  the  limit — ^having  heard  of  the  high 
savannahs  at  the  head,  where  I  expected  to  botanize  advantageously. 
Though  I  went  a  day  further  up  the  river,  still  this  creek  may  be 
deemed  the  limit  of  my  excursion,  and  I  made  two  trips  up  the  creek, 
and  over  the  falls  to  the  savannah  in  question.  It  is  situated  in  the 
range  of  two  branches  of  the  Ekruyekuh  Mountains,  between  which  the 
Coora  Coora  Creek  runs  in  a  succession  of  unnavigable  rapids  for  at 
least  20  miles.  I  consider  the  savannah  1500,  and  the  mountains  on 
each  side  2500  feet  above  the  sea — and  I  was  beyond  measure  astonished 
to  find  at  this  elevation  the  plants,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  exactly 
the  same  as  those  common  to  the  Demarara  sand  hills,  and  the  alluvial 
creeks  within  the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  only  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark  was,  that  plants  below,  purely 
parasitioed,  were  here  growing  in  whole  acres  on  the  bare  sands,  and 
covering  boulders  and  difls  of  granite,  without  a  particle  of  soil  attached. 
Brassias,  Oncidiumsi  and  the  commonest  Orchidese  of  the  creeks  below, 
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were  thus  situated ;  but  the  more  choice  specimenB  were  either  y&j 
scarce  or  wanting.  One  Oncidium  alone  I  characterise  as  exclusively 
granitic,  with  a  long  pear-shaped  bulb,  and  a  very  elegant  flower-stem  six 
feet  hiffh — much  resembling  the  Oncidium  AlHssimwn,  with  which  it  is 
intermmgled  in  large  clumps.  This,  and  the  Cactus  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, are  tlie  only  botanical  novelties  I  have  seen  in  the  granitic  region. 
Greatly  to  my  disappointment,  even  the  forest  trees  were  similar— only 
that  about  here,  a  tree  unknown  below,  with  a  black  heart,  called  the 
Tdowy  superseded  the  Mora — ^which  was  till  now  the  undisputed  Lord 
of  the  Forest 

"  After  five  days'  halt,  and  exploring  the  creek,  and  the  upper  settle- 
ments, I  therefore  returned.  The  river  had  fallen  fully  four  feet,  and 
the  fells  were  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous — ^the  rains  were  evi- 
dently setting  in — and  I  determined  on  returning.  Little  interest  can 
be  excited  by  a  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  my  return  with  a 
crew  reduced  by  desertion  to  only  four  hands.  It  was  infinitely  more 
hazardous  than  the  progress  up — ^but  I  was  prepared  for  it,  and  after  a 
descent  of  fifteen  days,  I  arrived  safe  at  Calicoon,  without  any  material 
accident. 

•*  The  Cuyuny  River  is  by  no  means  so  picturesque  as  the  Maasa- 
roony.  The  land  is  nevertheless  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other 
river  I  have  yet  explored.  Hills  of  a  very  fertile  red  sandy  clay,  here 
and  there  occur — and  the  Indians  cultivate  to  great  advantage.  None, 
however,  can  compete  with  the  alluvium  of  the  coast  Two  crops  of 
ground  provisions,  and  three  or  four  of  plantains  are  the  extent  of  the 
production — ^but  the  crops  for  these  two  years  are  enormous,  and  they 
are  soon  restored.  Native  cottons  I  found  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
race  of  Indians  are  in  stature,  appearance,  and  conduct  far  superior  to 
any  I  have  seen  on  the  coast.  This  is  solely  attributable  to  the  labours 
of  the  Missionaries,  under  whom  polygamy  was  forbidden — and  those 
premature  sexual  connexions  common  on  the  coast  being  also  prohibited. 
The  effect  is  evident  in  an  improved  race^  both  morally  and  physically. 
Humanity  must  mourn  the  extinction  of  that  system  of  instruction 
which  had  gone  so  far  in  rescuing  these  children  of  the  forest  from 
natural  vice  and  its  consequences.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  noble 
system,  when  its  effects,  after  twenty  years  of  abandonment,  are  still 
enduring ;  for  I  make  no  scruple  in  repeating  that  the  refugee  Indians 
of  the  Upper  Cuyuny  are^  or  were^  the  same  class  as  in  &e  Morocco 
Creek,  the  most  moral,  industrious,  good-mannered,  and  trustworthy  of 
any  fVee  labourers  in  the  Colony,  without  respect  of  country  or  colour. 

*•  Of  a  far  different  description  are  those  who,  preferring  the  rom  of 
the  plantations  to  the  firuits  of  honest  industry,  have  come  down  the  falls 
and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  civilization ;  a  total  disregard  to  honour  in 
their  dealings,  unconquerable  indolence,  and  beasdy  intemperance. 
This  is  the  class  of  people  that  the  Protestant  Mission  has  to  convert — 
and  I  need  not  say  that  the  attempt  is  a  hopeless  one.  I  have  every  wish 
to  see  the  work  of  conversion  carried  on  to  the  utoiost;  I  care  not  by 
what  sect  of  Christians,  so  that  they  be  such.  But  as  an  Indian  Mission, 
the  Bartika  one  is  a  total  feilure.  The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  are 
much  more  depraved  than  they  werebdbre  the  Mission  was  estaUisked. 
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On  my  arrival  in  March,  in  Massaroony,  I  saw  no  fields  burning,  and 
what  cultivation  I  saw  or  heard  of  was  far  below  the  adequate  scale. 
This  was  not  so  of  old.  In  February  the  Indian  cut  down  the  bush  for  his 
field — in  March  he  burnt  the  wood  on  the  ground — in  April  he  planted 
the  cassada  for  the  next  year's  supply.  Not  merely  the  Indians  but  the 
free  people  of  colour  were  in  the  same  predicament  Not  a  cake  of 
cassada  bread  could  be  bought  for  any  money  on  either  of  the  rivers. 
The  Indians  and  free  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Protestant  Mission 
were  starving — the  Indians  beyond  its  reach  were  revelling  in  plenty. 
The  fact  speaks  volumes.  I  bought  in  Coora  Coora  fifty  pounds  of  hard 
dried  cassada  bread  for  a  three-bit  knife.  It  cost  me  six  shillings  a  day 
to  feed  my  crew  with  rice  from  Georgetown  to  the  Carapeesy  Creek,  ana 
fourpence-halfpenny  per  diem  afterwards  with  cassada.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  infer,  that  because  the  beginning  has  been  unfortunate,  the  end 
must  necessarily  be  so  also.  And  common  report  gives  the  clergyman 
now  in  charge  of  the  Mission,  a  character  of  great  zeal  and  worthiness. 
But  it  is  a  melancholy  prospect  for  the  colony,  to  see  such  a  residt  as 
the  present — from  freedom,  civilization,  and  religious  instruction,  after 
so  many  years  of  experimental  progress. 

**  I  have  added  little  in  this  excursion  to  geographical  or  botanical 
science.  The  Yuruary  River  and  its  savannahs  were  still  five  days* 
journey  off,  when  I  turned  back,  just  in  time  to  encounter  incessant 
rains  in  the  Massaroony.  But  I  think  the  point  is  determined,  that 
the  granitic  region  is  not  the  region  of  Orchideous,  or  indeed  any  other 
plants,  which  only  grow  there  in  much  less  vigour,  variety,  and  plenty, 
than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast. 

'*  It  is  evident  that  colonization  can  never  be  attempted  on  this  river. 
The  first  day's  journal  determines  that.  The  only  outlet  for  produce  is 
the  Yuruary,  Corony,  and  Oronoque.  But  the  cottons  are  of  a  fine 
staple  and  quality,  though  not  unknown  to  me.  They  would  be  a  most 
valuable  article  of  commerce— but,  alas!  Dr.  Hancock  himself  could 
never  get  them  down  those  tremendous  falls.  The  Cuyuny  River  is 
therefore  a  treasure  that  never  can  be  opened ;  its  resources  are  closed 
for  ever. 

"  My  expedition,  it  will  be  seen,  occupied  20  days  in  ascending^  and 
14  in  descending.  In  the  Massaroony  one  day  of  descent  equalled 
three  of  ascent.  But  I  had  the  breeze  right  aft  in  the  still  waters,  and 
with  a  very  large  sail,  made  as  much  way  for  several  days  against  the 
current  as  1  did  in  returning  with  it  My  longitude  of  300  miles  west 
will  therefore  be  found  rather  under  than  over  me  mark* — and  my  com- 
puted elevation,  corrected  by  observations  in  the  more  direct  course  of 
the  descent,  will  be  found  not  excessive.  The  altitude  of  the  mountains 
is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  but  it  is  founded  on  their  character  and 
appearance,  which  in  all  these  rivers  is  so  similar,  that  the  debris,  the 
sloping,  and  the  perpendicular  formation  seem  to  embrace  one  general 
law  of  altitude,  and  are  the  same  in  all  places,  after  passing  the  ridges 
of  secondary  hills. 

*  According  to  our  mapf,  this  distance  would  place  the  traYeUer  to  the  westward 
of  the  River  Carony,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  longitude  63°  west  of 
Greenwich,  whidi  would  seem  improbable.— So. 
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^  The  wind  was  always  either  £.  or  S.E.,  though  the  upper  current 
of  clouds  were  N.  £.»  like  the  sea  hreeze.  I  found  no  peculiarities  in 
the  zoological  department  The  channel  up  is  circuitous,  in  order  to 
Buhstitute  numerous  small  rapids  for  single  great  fialls.  There  are  three 
portages  for  the  corial  itself,  and  six  more  for  the  baggage  alone,  whereas 
in  Massaroony  to  a  similar  elevation  there  is  only  one  portage,  viz.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Caboory  Creek. 

"  I  should  suppose  a  Ime  drawn  W.  by  N.  would  intersect  the  average 
course  of  the  river  to  the  Yuruary,  beyond  which  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities give  it  a  semicircular  detour  to  the  south. 

*^  I  can  find  no  traces  of  any  one  having  preceded  me  in  the  survey 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  truth  is,  that  few  corials  are  equsd 
to  it — and  the  woodskins,  or  bark  canoes  of  the  Indians,  are  so  incon- 
venient to  sit  in,  and  carry  so  small  a  cargo,  that  few  would  attempt 
the  ascent  in  them.  The  coloured  people  below  are  ignorant  of  the 
passages  after  the  first  day — and  the  Indians  themselves  do  not  know 
now  to  manage  a  large  crafl  up.  My  former  habits  gave  me  an  advan- 
tage that  succeeding  adventurers  will  hardly  possess,  to  whom  I  would 
state  that  beyond  all  other  rivers  the  Cuyuny  is  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  ascent,  and  should  only  be  attempted  with  craft  like  mine, 
of  the  very  finest  description,  and  with  a  crew  of  the  native  Accawav 
Indians  of  the  river  itself,  from  the  upper  part,  for  I  would  not  wisn 
my  greatest  enemy  such  a  crew  as  I  was  obliged  to  put  off  with,  viz., 
the  Caribisce  below  the  falls." 


IV.— JVieti?  Group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

The  following  extract  from  the  remark  book  of  H.M.S. 
Actseon,  Captain  Lord  Edward  Russell^  while  on  the  passage 
from  Tahiti  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  notices  the  discovery  of  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  which  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  our  charts : — 

*^  January  S,  1837-  While  standing  to  the  N.E.  we  discovered 
land,  and  at  3  p.m.,  being  within  three  miles  of  the  western  island, 
bearing  N.N.W.,  we  made  out  three  very  low  wooded  islands 
with  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach  and  no  appearance  of  any  anchor- 
age :  the  northwestemmost  island  appeared  to  be  a  lagoon  island 
with  a  reef  extending  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  its 
N.W.  and  S.E.  extremes.  The  names  we  afiBxed  to  them  and 
their  positions  are  respectively  as  follow  : 

«  Bedford  Island,  N.W.  point,  21°  1 S'  30"  S.    136°  S&  W.  of  Gh. 
Minto  Island,  centre     .      .     21  23  0  136  32        — 

Melbourne  Island,  centre       21  28  30         136  21        —  •* 

From  the  accompanying  chart,  made  by  Mr.  Biddlecombe, 
master  of  H.M.S.  Actaeon^  it  appears  that  the   islands   extend 
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about  13  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  directbn,  the  centre  island 
being  about  5  miles  in  length.  No  traces  of  inhabitants  are 
mentioned. 

The  positions  were  determined  by  means  of  three  chronome- 
ters, "  going  extremely  well/'  only  7  days  from  Tahiti,  and  8 
days  afterwards  the  Acta&on  arrived  at  Pitcaim*s  Island ;  so  that 
it  may  be  presumed  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  position  of  the  group.  The  current  off  these  islands,  with 
a  light  westerly  wind,  set  E.N.E.  7  miles  in  24  hours  f  but  it 
varied  with  the  wind,  and  usually  set  to  the  westward.  On  Ja- 
nuary 9th,  being  60  miles  south  of  Pitcaim^s  Island,  during  a  N.W. 
gale  of  wind,  the  current  set  34  miles  east  in  the  24  hours.* 

The  Actaeon  group  is  in  the  same  parallel  and  about  60  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Hood*s  Island. 


While  at  Tahiti  Mr.  Biddlecombe  received  some  information 
respecting  other  islands  in  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  which  do 
not  appear  in  our  charts,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ebrill,  master  of  the 
Tahitian  merchant  vessel  "  Amphitrite,*'  which  had  for  23  years 
been  sailing  about  this  Archipelago ;  among  others  f  was  one  he 
named  after  his  vessel  at  that  time. 

Maria  Island  (1832),  lat.  22"*  5'S.  long.  136^  W.  of  Gh.,  de- 
scribed as  low  and  4  miles  in  extent,  and  on  which  he  landed  in 
1832. 

This  can  be  no  other  than  the  island  stated  to  be  discovered  in 
December,  1835,  by  M.  Denis,  in  lat.  21°  59^  S.,  long.  136°  12' 
W.  of  Gh.^  That  island  is  described  as  12  miles  long.  We  are 
not  informed  of  what  part  of  the  island  the  position  is  given,  but  if 
of  the  N.W.  extremitv  its  southern  end  would  almost  exactly  coin- 
cide with  the  Maria  Island  of  Mr.  Ebrill  in  1832,  and  as  such 
therefore  it  is  now  inserted  in  our  charts. 

We  may  also  note  here  that  the  position  of 

Lobos  Islands  is  24°  20'  N.     1 13°10'  W.  of  Gh. 
Guadalupe     .     .     .     28  SON.      118  10 

as  recently  determined  in  the  voyage  of  the  Tuscan.§ 

*  The  Society  ie  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  None  for  commanicetiog  ioformmtion  of 
tbete  iiUnds,  but  the  above  extracts  are  from  the  remark  book  of  H.  M.  S.  Actaon, 
kindly  lent  by  Captain  Beaufort,  R.N.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

t  Another  ffxoup  of  three  islands  was  reported  to  lie  45m.  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  of 
Hood's  Island  and  doubtless  was  the  same  group  thai  the]  Act»on  afterwards 
discovered,  and  is  described  above. 

X  See  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^te,  August,  1837,  and, Journal  R.  G.  S.,  ?ol.  rl,  p.  441. 
It  is  also  the  same  island  as  that  named  Wright's  Lagoon  Island,  in  the  Nautical 
Magasine,  Not.  1837. 

i  Se^  Journal,  ?ol.  vil,  pp.  222  and  228. 
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V. — On  the  Dead  Sea  and  some  Positions  in  Syria. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1837.  Mr.  G.  H.  Moore  and  Mr.  W. 
O.  Beek,  having  made  the  necessary  preparations  and  procured  a 
good  boat,  left  Beirut  in  a  small  coasting  vessel  for  Jafia,  their 
intention  being  to  make  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  ascertain  its  depth,  and  to  procure  collections  of  all  that 
could  be  of  use  to  science.  From  Jafia  they  conveyed  their  boat, 
stores^  &c.,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  passing  through  Jerusalem  and 
descending  on  Jericho ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  considering  that 
they  had  no  assistance  from  the  authorities,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. After  surveying  a  great  portion  of  the  shores,  these  gen- 
tlemen were  obliged  to  abandon  their  work,  the  guards  and  guides 
declaring  they  would  not  proceed.  The  width  of  the  sea  has 
been  established  beyond  a  doubt;  soundings  also  have  been 
taken  showing  great  depth,  in  some  parts  upwards  of  300  fathoms. 
The  length  of  this  sea  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 
There  appears  also  to  be  another  remarkable  feature  in  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  from  several  observations  upon  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  it  appears  to  be  considerably  lower  than  the  ocean. 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  down  to  Egypt  to  procure  a  firman  from 
the  Pasha  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  survey,  and  has  returned 
to  Syria,  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  his  success.  Mr.  Beek  has 
been  obliged  to  return  to  Europe  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  the  climate  on  his  health ;  but  as  soon  as  these  two  gentlemen 
meet  in  England,  or  when  Mr.  Moore  has  completed  the  work, 
should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  succeed,  an  account  of  the 
whole  will  be  laid  before  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  we 
are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  give  a  few  results  of  observations 
for  latitude  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  a  former  journey; 
that  of  Petra  is,  we  believe,  the  first  observation  on  record  for 
that  place : 

Convent  on  Mount  Smai  .  .28**  SSJ'  N. 

AkabaFort            .  .  .               29  32 

Petra  ,             .  .             .        30  19 

Hebron                ...  31  31J 

Jerusalem  .            .  .31  45i 

Jcraish       .             .  .  .               32  16^ 

Jaffa  .            .  .        32  44 

From  some  rough  observations,  Jeraish  was  found  to  be  2000 
feet,  and  Jerusalem  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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VI. — A  Brief  Narrative  of  the  recent  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Terror, 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society. 

"September  11,  1831. 

"  Sir, — As  the  expedition  from  which  I  have  just  returned  originated 
with  the  Geographical  Society,  and,  at  its  recommendation,  was  most 
liberally  carried  into  eifect  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  I  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  offer  to  the  Society  an  outline  of  the  principal  events 
which  occurred  from  the  time  of  my  quitting  England  in  June,  1836, 
till  my  return  to  Lough  Swilly  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  3rd  inst 

"  In  a  statement  of  this  description,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  all  the  extraonlinary,  and,  I  may  say,  unparalleled 
circumstances  which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  whole  of  our  pro- 
ceedings :  such  details,  I  trust,  I  may  shortly  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  public  in  a  more  complete  form ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  is  due  to  those  who  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  expedition  to 
furnish  them  with  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  voyage,  which  must, 
however,  necessarily  be  very  brief,  and  will  consist  of  extracts  selected 
from  my  daily  journal,  as  better  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  impres- 
sion of  the  singular  occurrences  to  which  we  were  witnesses. 

"  June  23. — ^We  took  our  departure  from  Papa  Westra  and  steered 
across  the  Atlantic — the  weather  stormy.  July  29. — ^We  fell  in  with 
the  ice,  and  on  the  following  day  we  furst  saw  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
near  Cape  Chudleigh.  Aug.  1. — Passed  through  Hudson's  Straits,  and 
on  the  5th  saw  some  of  the  Company's  ships,  apparently  bes^  with  ice, 
off  the  north  Bluff.  By  keeping  close  in  with  the  land  we  got  ahead, 
and  lost  sight  of  them ;  and  on  the  following  day  we  were  ourselves 
hampered.  The  ice  was  compact,  and  covered  die  horizon  towards 
Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  while  to  the 
north-west  it  presented  a  fiavourable  appearance ;  I  had,  therefore,  no 
hesitation,  in  proceeding  in  that  direction.  Aug.  16. — We  got  a  run  of 
forty  miles  frt>m  Trinity  Isles,  yet  did  not  get  sight  of  Baffin  Island  till 
the  23rd,  when  we  also  saw  Southampton  Island  to  the  south- west 

"  Two  days  of  westerly  wind  at  this  crisis  would  have  enabled  us  to 
reach  Repulse  Bay ;  but  easterly  winds  prevailed,  and  packed  the  whole 
body  of  ice  in  sudi  a  manner  that  all  hope  of  retracing  our  steps,  to 
pass  to  the  southward  of  Southampton  Island,  and  up  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 
Welcome,  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  On  the  29th  we  were  drifted  by  the  ice  to  lat  65°  5(y  N.,  long.  82** 
T  W.  This  was  our  extreme  north  point,  and  here  we  were  within 
forty  miles  of  Winter  Island,  were  the  Hecla  and  Fury  passed  the  win- 
ter of  1821-2.  By  dint  of  boring,  the  ship  was  worked  to  the  south- 
ward towards  Southampton  Island,  whither  we  were  attracted  by  the 
flattering  appearance  of  lanes  of  open  water.  Sept.  4. — We  were  only 
136  miles  from  Repiilse  Be^,  and  two  days  of  strong  breeze  would  have 
led  through  Frozen  Strait  to  our  destination.  During  the  next  fortnight 
we  continued  drifting  slowly  to  the  westward,  passing  within  three 
miles  of  Cape  Comfort— a  bluff  headland,  rising  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Sept  20. — We  were  seriously  nipped  by  the  ice,  so  much  so 
as  to  start  some  of  the  ship's  fastenings.    On  the  22nd,  being  within 
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twenty-five  miles  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Bay,  we  tried  to  cut  through 
the  ice,  but  found  it  impracticable,  as  it  closed  immediately.  From 
this  date  the  ship  was  no  longer  under  our  own  guidance,  but,  being 
closely  beset,  was  carried  to  and  fro  according  to  the  wind  and  tide. 
Sept.  26.— We  were  drifted  into  lat.  65°  48',  long.  83°  40',  our  extreme 
western  point,  and  90  miles  from  Repulse  Bay.  Sept.  27. — A  rush  of 
ice  from  the  eastward  lifted  the  ship's  stem  seven  feet  and  a  half  out  of 
the  water — constant  easterly  winds.  Oct.  9. — A  clear  channel  in-shorc 
as  far  as  Cape  Bylot,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  and  again  on  the 
27th ;  but  we  were  so  completely  frozen  up,  we  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  although  to  e£fect  go  important  an  object  the  ice-saws,  axes, 
and  every  other  implement  so  liberally  supplied  by  government,  were 
put  in  requisition,  and  all  the  energies  of  both  officers  and  crew  were 
strained  to  the  utmost,  but  in  vain. 

"Oct  17.— The  thermometer  fell  to  9°  below  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
beginning  of  November  the  ship  was  housed  in,  and  every  arrangement 
made  for  meeting  the  rigour  of  winter :  snow  walls  were  raised  round 
the  ship,  and  in  this  manner  we  drifted  to  and  fro  off  the  high  land  of 
Cape  Comfort — at  times  carried  so  close  to  the  rocks  as  to  excite  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

"Dec.  21. — A  furious  gale  from  the  westward  drove  us  off  shore  14 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Comfort,  from  which  point  the  coast  not 
before  laid  down  in  our  charts  was  siurveyed,  as  we  drifted  to  the  south- 
eastward for  the  distance  of  about  120  miles,  as  far  as  Sea-horse  Point, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Southampton  Island.  The  general  character 
of  the  coast  barren  hills  and  cliffs,  varying  from  750  to  1000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

"  On  Christmas-day  the  first  symptoms  of  scurvy  showed  themselves, 
which  gradually  extended  itself  to  all  hands.  At  one  time  twenty-five 
men  were  suffering  severely  from  it,  but  eventually  only  three  persons 
fell  victims  to  this  dreadfijil  disease ;  viz.,  the  gunner  and  two  seamen. 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  during  a  calm,  our  floe  of  ice  split  with  a 
fearfiil  crash, — and  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  shocks, 
that  nothing  but  the  great  strength  of  the  mass  of  timber  and  iron  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  the  ship  could  have  withstood :  as  it  was,  the  vessel 
strained  in  every  dnrection.  Feb.  18. — Early  in  the  morning — ^thermo- 
meter at  33**  below  zero— a  disruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  and  waves 
of  ice  thirty  feet  high  were  rolled  towards  the  ship,  which  complained 
much — the  decks  were  separated — the  beams  raised  off  the  shelf-pieces 
— lashings  and  shores  used  for  supporters  gave  way — iron  bolts  partially 
drawn — and  the  whole  firame  of  the  ship  trembled  so  violendy  as  to 
throw  some  of  the  men  down.  Yet  this  was  not  our  worst  disaster.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  while  drifting  to  the  south-eastward,  off  a  low  point, 
since  appropriately  named  *  Terror  Point,'  a  tremendous  rush  of  ice, 
from  the  north-west  took  the  ship  astern,  and,  although  buried  to  the 
flukes  of  the  anchor  in  a  dock  of  ice,  such  was  the  pressure,  that  she  was 
forced  upon  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  over  to  starboard — the 
stempost  was  carried  away,  and  the  stem  lifted  seven  feet  out  of  the 
water.  The  same  night,  a  second  rush  of  ice  tore  up  the  remnants  of 
our  floe,  and  forced  the  ship  on  the  ice,  so  that  her  forefoot  was  quite  gut 
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of  water — her  sunken  stem  was  threatened  by  an  overhanging  wave 
of  ice,  full  thirty  feet  high,  but  which,  providentially,  stopped  as  it 
touched  the  quarter  of  the  ship— the  water  poured  in  through  the  stem- 
frame— and  the  ship  creaked  and  strained  in  every  direction :  provisions 
were  got  on  deck,  the  boats  lowered,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the 
worst  extremity ;  and,  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  we 
calmly  awaited  the  anticipated  coming  of  another  shock,  which,  to  all 
human  appearances,  must  have  been  the  last. 

**  Heaven  ordained  it  otherwise,  and  in  this  novel  cradle  of  ice  we 
were  drifted,  without  further  injury,  to  Sea-horse  Point.  The  ice  that 
bore  us  was  ascertained  to  be  10  feet  thick,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had 
sawed  through  long  lines  of  25  feet  thick,  at  a  future  day,  that  the  ship 
was  freed  from  this  situation.  The  position  of  Sea-horse  Point  was  de- 
tenhined  to  be  63°  43'  long.,  80°  10'  W.,  variation  49°  westerly;  the 
lowest  temperature  was  53°  below  zero,  when  both  mercury  and  brandy 
were  frozen. 

"  On  the  1st  May  the  ship  still  on  the  ice,  was  drifted  near  Mill 
Island,  thence  to  the  southward  of  Nottingham  Island,  between  it  and 
Cape  Wolstenholme,  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  1000  feet  high,  thence  to 
the  northward  of  Charles  Island^  which  we  reached  on  the  21st  of 
June.  The  ice  now  showed  symptoms  of  disruption,  and  we  set  all 
hands  to  work  with  a  35  foot  ice-saw  worked  by  shears,  and  on  the 
11th  of  July,  having  sawed  to  within  three  feet,  the  floe  split  in  a  fore 
and  aft  direction  and  liberated  the  larboard  side ;  we  immediately  made 
sail  on  the  ship,  but  found  we  could  not  extricate  her  from  an  iceberg 
between  the  fore  and  main  chains :  we  again  had  recourse  to  saws  and 
purchases,  when  the  lump  of  ice  still  fast  to  the  ship  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  threw  tne  vessel  on  her  beam  ends,  the  water  mshing 
in  with  frightful  rapidity.  All  hands  were  instantly  set  to  work  again, 
and  laboiired  day  and  night  unremittingly  at  the  fatiguing  but  indis- 
pensable operation  of  sawing,  till,  exhausted  by  their  exertions,  I  was 
obliged  to  call  them  in  from  the  ice  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  quitting  the  work  when  a  sudden 
disruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  and  the  mass  crashed  with  terrific  vio- 
lence against  the  ship's  side,  snapping,  apparently  without  effort,  the 
lashings  and  spars  that  had  been  placed,  fearing  this  occurrence ;  and, 
but  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  all  would  inevitably 
have  been  crushed  by  the  mass  of  ice  on  which  they  had  just  been 
labouring. 

"  As  the  ice  separated  the  ship  righted  and  drifted  along.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  hang  the  old  rudder,  a  spare  one  was  fitted  and  sail  made 
on  the  ship : — it  was  an  anxious  moment  as  we  waited  to  see  if  she 
would  answer  her  helm — and  as  she  bore  up  before  the  wind,  with  her 
head  towards  England,  a  cheer  of  gratitude  burst  from  all  on  board. 

*'  I  had  cherished  to  the  last  moment  the  hope  that  the  damages  sus- 
tained might  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  my  pushing  for  Wager  Inlet 
by  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome,  and  there  to  li^ch  the  ship  and  repair 
damages,  while  some  in  boats  carried  into  effect  the  object  of  our  expe- 
dition ;  but  when  I  found  that  she  required  two  pumps  constantly  going 
to  keep  her  free,  that  both  outer  and  inner  stem-posts  were  gone,  the 
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keel  seriously  damaged,  besides  various  other  casualties,  I  felt  it  became 
my  duty,  however  reluctantly,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  homewards. 
Fortunately,  the  early  part  of  our  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  fkvour- 
able,  but  subsequently  the  weather  became  bobterous,  and  the  ship's 
leaks  increased  very  much,  so  that  we  could  barely  keep  her  free  with 
incessant  pumping :  to  secure  the  ship  also,  we  were  obliged  to  frap  her 
together  with  the  stream  chain  cable. 

*'  On  the  6th  of  August  we  again  passed  through  Hudson's  Straits, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  September  arrived  in  Lough  Swilly,  not  having  let 
go  our  anchor  since  June,  1836. 

''  To  sueculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion, had  I  reached  either  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  River,  would  now  be 
idle,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  recording  my  unaltered 
opinion,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  service,  when  once  a  party  should 
have  reached  either  of  the  before-mentioned  starting  places. 

"  The  north-eastern  shore  of  Southampton  Islana  has  been  now  sur- 
veyed, for  the  first  time,  by  Lieutenant  Owen  Stanley,  who  has  also 
made  various  views  of  die  coast,  and  a  chart  showing  the  track  of  the 
ship ;  the  remarkable  positions  in  which  the  ship  was  placed  among  the 
ice  have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Lieutenant  Smyth,  in  a  series  of 
spirited  and  characteristic  drawings. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account  without  bearing  testimony  to 
the  great  assistance  I  have  invariably  received  from  Lieutenant  Smyth, 
and  all  the  officers  and  crew  employed  under  my  command  in  this  expe- 
dition, to  the  cheerful  obedience  with  which  all  orders  were  obeyed,  and 
to  the  steadiness  of  behaviour  evinced  in  circumstances  of  no  common 
trial. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

•*  Oeorob  Back." 


Vn. — On  the  North-Eastern  Shore  of  Southampton  Island.  By 
Captain  Back,  R.N.  Communicated  by  Sir  John  Barrow^ 
Bart.,  F.R.S. 

The  name  of  Southampton  Island  has  become  too  familiar 
through  modem  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  north,  to  require  any 
description  of  its  loccdity,  and  there  are  few  persons  who  are  not 
aware  that  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Captain  Lyon  sailed  on  either 
coast,  north  and  south,  on  their  course  to  Repulse  Bay*  Long 
before  their  day,  as  far  back  as  1615,  Bylot  and  Baffin  also  visited 
the  same  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  as  regards  the  season  than  any  of  their  successors ; 
for  early  in  June  they  were  in  Hudson's  Straits,  and  had  got 
past  Cape  Comfort  before  its  termination ;  but  being  perplexed 
by  the  apparently  circuitous  and  deceptive  appearance  of  the 
land  on  each  side  of  Froeen  Strait,  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
bay,  they  boBe  away,  and  steering  to  the  south,  ran  along  the  land 
to  Sea-hone  Point ;  between  w^ch  and  Nottingham  Island  they 
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remained  till  July  27th|  without  experiencing  any^  or  at  least 
many,  of  those  icy  difficulties^  which  seem  to  have  increased  so 
mudi  of  late.  I  believe  that  no  chart  was  published  of  their 
voyage,  and  as  Sir  Edward  Parnr  made  the  land  somewhere  about 
Cape  Comfort  in  lat  64°  50'  ^f.,  the  intervening  space  of  about 
120  geographical  miles  comprehended  between  that  Cape  and 
Sea-horse  Foint,  its  eastern  extremity,  remained  a  blank  on  our 
maps,  until  the  extraordinary  situation  of  H.  M.  S.  Terror,  thrown 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice>  and  forcibly  carried  by  it  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  enabled  me  to  fill  it  up. 

Without  reference  to  the  details  of  the  ship's  movements  and 
dangers,  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  are  too  numer- 
ous, and  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  be  inserted  here,  I 
shall  commence  in  the  order  of  our  being  driven  close  to  the  land 
near  the  south  entrance  of  Frozen  Strait,  4n  lat.  65^  17'  N.,  long. 
83°  41'  W.,  merely  mentbning  those  passing  events  which  are 
necessary  for  the  perspicuity  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The  impracticability  of  forcing  a  passage  into  Repulse  Bay  by 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  Baffin's  Island,  being  manifest  by 
repeated  failures,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  much  pressure 
from  the  heavy  and  closely-packed  ice,  by  which  we  were  beset, 
we  gradually  approached  the  coast  of  Southampton  Island. 

The  frost  smoke  that  allured  us  vanished  as  we  drew  near,  and 
the  dark  lanes  of  water  from  which  it  originated  closed  firmly,  to 
the  utter  impossibility  of  proceeding  one  yard  farther.  Left, 
therefore,  to  the  influence  of  events,  we  were  borne  backwards 
and  forwards,  according  to  the  eccentric  movements  of  the  ice, 
crowding  sail  when  the  least  crack  showed  a  probability  of  an 
opening,  or  with  the  aid  of  saws,  axes,  and  ice  anchors,  warping  a 
few  paces,  until  the  most  closely  packed  ice  finally  arrested  our 
progress,  twelve  miles  from  Cape  Bylot,  when  only  fifteen  more 
would  have  ensured  a  safe  wintering  ground  in  Duke  of  York's 
Bay. 

That  portion  of  the  coast  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  since 
ample  justice  has  been  done  to  it  by  more  able  pens  than  mine^ 
but  commencing  from  the  sloping  yet  bold  outline  of  Cape  Bylot, 
and  proceeding  to  the  south-east,  the  land  is  hig^  and  irr^^ar, 
apparently  full  of  sinuosities  and  bays>  bounded  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices and  shelving  acclivities.  These  seem  to  offer  shelter  and 
a  safe  retreat  from  stress  of  weather  and  other  accidents,  but  on 
a  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to  be  open  and  exposed  to  the 
most  dangerous  winds  from  the  north  and  east,  owing  to  the  pre* 
valence  of  which,  during  the  autumn  of  1836,  they  were  con* 
stantly  blocked  up  with  layers  of  ice.  Provided,  however,  they 
were  once  dear,  a  vessel  might  find  temporary  secunty  with  any 
wind  from  the  south. 
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Fifteen  miles  from  Cape  Bylot,  the  coast*  is  more  bn^en  into 
hiU  and  valley,  and  rivulets  and  mountain  torrents  are  seen  worm- 
ing their  noisy  way  through  the  centre  of  the  latter,  until  they 
fall  into  the  sea,  which  at  its  margin  is  abundantly  bordered  by 
immense  piles  of  ice.  Four  miles  to  the  eastward  the  coast-line 
becomes  more  craggy,  but  retains  the  same  general  character  as 
the  former,  and  immediately  turning  to  the  south  it  forms  Smyth^s 
Harbour,  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  shel- 
tered from  all  winds  except  the  north-north-east,  which  blows 
directly  into  it. 

There  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  a  distant  chance  of  our  getting 
into  this  snug  place,  for  a  long  and  broad  sheet  of  young  ice  was 
formed  in-shore  of  us,  and  afforded  a  hope  that  nothing  more 
formidable  would  impede  the  passage  into  the  harbour,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  so  thoroughly  blocked  up,  that  the  underlayers, 
forced  there  by  external  pressure,  obstructed  the  descent  of  the 
lead  when  endeavouring  to  get  soundings.  Neither  could  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  be  ascertained,  though  some  approxima- 
tion may  be  arrived  at,  from  the  marks  or  water-line  on  the  rocks^ 
which  indicated  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet. 

The  western  entrance  is  comparatively  low,  though  by  no 
means  so  in  reality,  since  it  soon  rises  into  formidable  elevations, 
intersected  by  abrupt  ascents,  which  at  particular  places  under  the 
cliffe  are  thickly  strewed  with  debris  of  the  impending  granitic  rock, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  mineralogical  characters  with  that  to 
the  westward ;  but  in  the  hand  specimens  brought  home,  the  mica 
is  so  disposed  in  layers  as  to  give  a  somewhat  slaty  structure  to 
the  mass.  The  harbour  is  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of 
granite,  traversed  by  similar  narrow  ravines  thickly  covered  with 
snow ;  but  the  point  most  deserving  of  notice  was  a  fine  imposing 
perpendicular  cliff,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  from  which 
there  was  the  most  beautiful  echo  imaginable ;  and  its  charms 
were  so  attractive  in  that  monotonous  solitude  as  to  lead  many 
from  their  ordinary  occupations,  for  the  mere  novelty  of  hearing 
the  stranger-like  accents  of  their  own  softened  voice. 

Beyond  these  hills  others  rose  to  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  backed  again  by  a  further  inland  range  attaining  to  fully 
sixteen  hundred  feet. 

The  tracks  of  bears,  foxes,  and  deer,  were  seen  in  the  valleys, 
which  produced  a  few  miserably  stunted  willows,  the  occasional 
resort  of  a  soUtary  brace  of  white  partridges. 

Eight  miles  from  Smyth's  Harbour  is  a  wide  open  bay,  where  I 
landed.  It  was  bounded  by  mountains  of  granite  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  with  that  already  described,!  which  abutted  on  the  sea, 

*  Granite  compoied  of  a  large  proportion  of  rose-coloured  felspar,  grey  quarts, 
and  blackiah  mica  in  small  scales,  collected  into  patches. 
t  Siost  of  the  specimens  are  like  the  granite  already  spoken  of— one  called  **  iso- 
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and  which  were  intersected  by  three  valleys^  two  having  nearly  a 
due  south  direction,  and  the  third  a  more  westerly  one.  These 
valleys  were  formed  of  successive  terraces  of  coarse  gravel  like  gi- 
gantic steps,  their  regularity  being  only  broken  at  unequal  intervsds, 
by  protruding  rocks  like  those  around ;  they  were  the  abode  of  a 
few  Alpine  hares,  one  of  which  was  shot.  The  proximity  of  these 
intervening  islands  had  visibly  affected  the  quantity  of  gravelly 
deposit  forming  the  terraces,  since,  in  the  narrowest,  which  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  there  was  an  increase  of 
elevation  amounting  to  several  feet  above  the  others.  But, 
though  the  terraces  rose  with  remarkable  uniformity  for  upwards 
of  two  miles,  they  did  not  maintain  the  same  regularity  to  the 
base  of  the  further  line  of  mountains,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
suddenly  bisected  by  numerous  basins,  having  peculiar  connecting 
ridges,  with  other  terraces  parallel  to  those  first  mentioned.  On 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  latter  were  a  few  solitary  smooth  rocks, 
worn  so,  perhaps,  by  attrition,  which  formed  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  sharp  and  acute  angles  of  the  pointed  rocks  a  little  above 
them.  A  water-course  ran  through  the  centre  of  these  different 
valleys ;  and  near  one  was  a  circle  of  stones,  evidently  used  a 
long  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  an  Esquimaux  tent, 
denoting  clearly  that  the  place  had  formerly  been  frequented  by 
those  people.  The  mountains  varied  in  height  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hundred  feet,  and  though  the  ascent  would  be  tedious 
from  the  depth  of  snow  on  them,  yet,  by  winding  up  the  ravines 
and  along  the  slopes,  the  summits  might  be  gained  ;  and  these 
being  obtuse  or  rounded,  afforded  still  greater  facility  for  walking. 
One  side  was  invariably  precipitous,  and  the  dip  was  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizon.  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  of  those 
upright  stones  so  plentifully  set  up  as  marks  to  cross  the  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  numerous,  and  which  strike  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  as  very  curious,  when  travelling  through  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  from  the  barren  lands  to  the  sea  coast. 

Again  :  the  lower  lands  here  were  uncommonly  sterile,  hardly 
affording  sustenance  for  the  Alpine  hare,  while  the  ledges  and 
summits  above  were  clothed  with  grass,  on  which  two  rein-deer 
were  feeding,  while  thinly  scattered  shrubs  of  stunted  growth, 
and  here  and  there  a  ground  willow,  relieved  the  eye  from  the 
monotonous  and  palUd  glare  of  snow  around. 

East  of  this,  the  coast  is  sterile  and  forbidding,  with  a  peculiarly 
wild  and  dark  aspect,  attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  abrupt 
steepness  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  where  the  snow  cannot  rest,  and 
where  the  narrow  defiles  are  more  than  usually  gloomy. 

The  nearer  rocks  rise  about  1000  feet,  and  receding  from  them 
three  or  four  miles  inland,  the  view  is  terminated  by  others  of  a 

lat«d  rock  in  the  valley**  is  a  very  iine-grained  grey  granite,  having  almost  a  slaty 
ftrttctiure« 
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far  greater  elevation ;  the  two  most  conspicuous  among  the  num- 
ber having  rounded  summits^  visible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  which  particularly  distinguish  the  headland^  known  by  the 
name  of  Cape  Comfort* 

From  it  the  land  trends  away  more  to  the  south,  and  the  tide 
and  current,  conjointly  with  the  wind,  produce  a  commotion  here 
that  nothing  can  withstand.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  ice  in 
which  the  Terror  was  embedded,  by  some  unaccountable  convul- 
sion was  turned  round,  and  exposed  the  shortest  and  weakest  part 
of  the  floe  to  the  action  of  the  accidental  lane  of  water  along 
shore,  we  were  taken  within  a  short  mile  of  the  towering  and  per- 
pendicular front  of  the  Cape,  which  just  there  was  rent  into  innu- 
merable fissures,  alternating  with  jagged  and  splintery  projections 
of  the  most  fearful  description. 

Though  there  was  but  little  wind  at  the  time,  the  ice  was  driven 
bodily  against  the  rocks,  and  rising  up  in  huge  masses  of  many 
tons*  weight,  became  reduced  to  fragments  in  an  instant.  Hap- 
pily for  us,  after  losing  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  floe,  it  drifted 
onward  past  the  danger,  and  thus  relieved  me  from  further 
anxiety  on  that  day.  Stretching  to  the  south-east  beyond  this, 
the  coast  partakes  of  a  more  mountainous  character  for  upwards 
of  30  miles,  having  a  slight  curve,  with  apparent  openings  like 
harbours,  but  in  fact  destitute  of  the  smallest  shelter,  desolate, 
and  barren.  Towards  the  limit  of  the  distance,  the  outline  of  the 
mountains  becomes  more  regular,  with  broader  intervals  and 
easier  sloping  valleys  between  them,  until  it  is  again  altered  by 
what,  a  mile  or  two  off,  wears  all  the  semblance  of  a  ridgy  sand 
cliff,  but  which  a  closer  investigation  detects  to  be  coarse  gravel 
with  imbedded  rocks  and  stones  of  a  yellow  weather-worn  appear- 
ance, but  extremely  hard  to  the  hammer.  The  cliflF  is  very  nigh, 
and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance  at  sea. 

Having  been  drifted  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  I  went  to  it  on 
snow  shoes,  not,  however,  without  some  scrambling  and  leaping 
to  cross  the  heaped  up  ice,  which  from  the  immense  pressure  on 
it  from  the  north,  was  thrown  up  and  piled  into  the  wildest  chaos 
imaginable. 

The  line  of  coast  at  the  place  of  landing  trended  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  and  rocks  of  sienite  rose  into  disconnected  hills  from  eight 
to  twelve  hundred  feet  high.  Some  of  these  hills  struck  from 
the  interior  to  the  beach  in  parallel  ranges,  in  a  direction  of 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  though  a  few  bold  perpendicular  clil& 
presented  themselves,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  was  separated 
by  vertical  fissures,  having  what  I  should  term  a  jagged  and  ex- 
cessively irregular  surface. 

*  The  specimens  of  |^anite  from  Gape  Comfort  are  much  weathered,  and  do  not 
shew  the  rose-colour  in  the  felspar  j  in  other  respects,  they  resemble  those  from 
Smyth's  Harbour. 
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The  general  colour  was  a  reddish  yellow,  with  almost  parallel 
and  horizontal  leaves  or  stripes  of  blackish  green,  differing  never* 
theless  in  this  particular,  according  to  which  of  the  two  prevailed. 
Some  indeed  partook  of  a  dullish  green.  Behind  these  ranges, 
and  divided  only  by  valleys  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  were  other  hills  slanting  towards  the  former,  and  more 
rounded  in  general  form,  though  equally  broken  in  miniature. 

They  looked  like  trap  formations,  and  had  also  narrow  valleys 
running  far  into  the  interior.  Farther  to  the  westward,  in  a  di- 
rection towards  the  ridge  cliff,  the  outline  presented  a  more 
even  aspect,  with  an  extensive  valley  and  a  river  running  through 
it.  The  same  kind  of  terraces  were  observable  as  before,  with 
this  difference,  that  their  surfaces  were  all  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
while  the  precipitous  parts  had  nearly  the  same  inclination,  and 
this  character  extended  to  the  ridge  cliff,  which  with  similar  ar- 
rangements at  different  altitudes  was  almost  tabulated  on  the  top. 

To  the  east,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  much  variation, 
except  that  the  waters  of  a  lake  emptied  themselves  over  a  pic- 
turesque ledge  of  rocks  into  the  extreme  end  of  Stanley  Harbour, 
which  was  nearly  of  similar  dimensions,  and  equally,  if  not  more, 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  than  the  first  one  described. 
The  country  then  got  more  rugged,  and  produced  a  brawling  and 
rapid  river  200  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  bordering  on  which  the 
hills  grew  steeper,  and  ultimately  ended  in  Cape  Fisher,  750  feet 
high.  In  traversing  the  different  valleys,  and  especially  that 
which  I  first  ascended,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remark  the  pro- 
gressive terraces,  and  the  diminution  of  their  flat  or  upper  sur- 
faces as  I  drew  near  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation ;  the  same 
features  being  equally  conspicuous  in  all.  The  entire  face  of  the 
country  (as  far  as  I  could  ascertain)  consisted  of  rounded  stones  of 
sienitic  granite,  more  resembling  coarse  shingle  than  anything 
else,  though  far  apart  from  each  other ;  I  sometimes  observed  a 
few  loose  slabs  of  limestone,'^  the  first  seen  being  at  an  elevation 
of  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  could  not  discover  any 
approximation  to  an  equality  of  level  in  the  terraces  separated  by 
the  rocks,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  leaning  to  Uie  opinion 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  inundation  at  one  time  or  other. 

There  was  a  want  of  vegetation  unusual  even  in  these  regions, 
and  a  more  decidedly  sterile  scene,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Nor  was  it  merely  local, 
for  some  rather  long  excursions  were  made  inland  in  search  of 
animals,  without  success  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  journeys,  only 
a  few  scattered  patches  of  moss  and  short  grass  were  seen,  and 
not  a  living  thing  of  any  description. 

*  (Compact  magnnesUn  limestone — mountain  limestone  ?)  This  limestone  is  evi- 
dently of  the  same  lund  with  some  rolled  pieces  found  on  the  ice,  one  of  which  con- 
tains corallines. 
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The  country  got  more  mountainous  as  the  parties  advanced^ 
and  though  very  desirous  of  reaching  the  summit  of  the  most  ele- 
vated pointy  yet  finding  always  a  fresh  hill  rising  before  them,  the 
design  was  abandoned,  and  they  returned  wearied  and  disap- 
pointed to  the  ship. 

For  fourteen  miles  beyond  Cape  Fisher,  in  a  S.E.  by  S.  direc- 
tion, the  main  appearances  continue  unaltered :  the  line  of  coast 
indeed  is  more  broken  and  tortuous,  and  one  bay  was  passed  which 
looked  favourable  enough,  but  in  all  probability  <fiffered  little 
from  the  others.  Thence,  however,  eighteen  miles  further,  there 
is  a  decided  change ;  for  the  hills  gradually  decrease  in  size  as 
they  turn  away  south,  and  becoming  ultimately  low  and  sloping, 
turned  a  little  easterly  until  they  are  lost  altogether  at  Point 
M*Murdo,  which  is  the  western  entrance  to  an  extensive  bay, 
inlet,  or  strait ;  but  which,  could  not  be  ascertained,  though  from 
the  strong  set  of  the  current  into  it,  there  seems  some  probability 
of  its  being  connected  with  Evans'  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  The  low  land  stretching  from  Point  M'Murdo  to  the 
S.S.  W.  was  lost  sight  of  in  clear  weather,  and  high  hills  made  out 
about  20  miles  due  south  in  the  opening.  The  closeness  of  the 
ice,  however,  prevented  the  ship  being  carried  into  it ;  and  it  was 
hereabouts  that  we  experienced  those  successive  rushes  of  the  ice 
much  more  frequently  than  to  the  westward. 

The  breadth  of  the  opening  as  far  as  Point  M*Lure,  which 
forms  the  eastern  entrance,  is  about  14  miles,  having  Gore  Island, 
near  the  latter,  and  some  more  land,  possibly  another  island,  due 
west  of  it.  Far  from  being  low.  Gore  Island  consists  of  high 
rocks,  and  on  the  western  side  is  a  huge  bluff,  which  from  a  few 
miles'  distance  has  an  imposing  appearance.  The  co^st  too  from 
Point  M*Lure  resumes  its  mountainous  outline,  and  though  more 
even  and  accessible  than  some  already  described,  there  are  two 
dome-like  summits  that  distinguish  it  from  every  other  part 
Mount  Minto,  which  is  the  highest,  attains  to  upwards  of  1000 
feet,  and  from  the  eastward  has  a  conical  shape.  Running  out 
from  the  latter,  or  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  another  line 
of  low  hills  forming  Terror  Point,  so  named  from  its  being  the 
place  where  the  sternpost  was  carried  away,  and  the  ship  sustained 
the  greatest  damage.  This  low  coast  extends  about  14  miles  to 
Point  Saunders,  and  then  diverging  to  the  south-west,  is  lost  in 
the  continuation  of  the  mountain  range  from  Mount  Minto. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  the  last  point,  and  close  to  Sir  James 
Gordon's  Bay,  the  high  land  terminates,  and  disappears  altogether 
in  two  small  islands ;  immediately  to  the  south-east  of  which  is 
Sea-horse  Point,  the  eastern  limit  of  Southampton  Island. 
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son and  Lieut.  Le  Hardy,  R.N. ;  scale  2  miles  to  an  inch.   1836. 
„        Port  of  Santander,  by  Tofino,  1788;  scale  2  inches  to  a  mile. 
1836. 

Port  of  Cadiz,  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.;  scale  1ft  inch 
to  a  mile.   1837. 
„        Tracks  of  Her  Majesty*s  Vessels  in  search  of  the  Eight  Stones ; 
scale  1^  inch  to  a  degree.  1837. 
Africa — ^The  River  Quorra  from  Rabb&  to  the  Sea,  and  a  portion  of  the 
River  Shadda,  by  Lieut.  W.  Allen,  R.N.,  1833;  scale  4  inches  to  a 
degree.    1837. 
„      South-Sast  Coast,  Port  Natal,  by  Captain  £.  Hawes,  1831 ;  scale 
2  inches  to  a  mile.  1836. 
Canada— Plans  of  the  River  St  Lawrence,  17  sheets,  surveyed  by  Captain 

Baydeld,  R.N.,  1827-34  ;  scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.   1837. 
West  Indies— Sheet  8,  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad  to  Los  Roques ;  9,  from 
Los  Roques  to  Cabo  la  Vela;  10,firom  Cabo  laVelatoCayoe  Ratones, 
chiefly  from  Spanish  documents ;  scale  4  inches  to  a  degree.   1837. 
„  Part  of  the  Florida  and  Providence  Channels,  showing  the 

positions  of  the  new  Light-Houses  on  Gun  Cav  and  on  the  south 
point  of  Abaco  Island,  by  Captain  R.  Owen,  R.N. ;  scale  1  inch  to 
a  mile.  Published  in  1836. 

Depdt  de  la  Guerre, 

France — Carte  Topographique,  scale  g^  in  268  sheets,  48  published; 
Altkirch,  Arras,  Boulogne,  Cambray,  Cdmar,  Femey,  Laon,  Mont- 
didier,  Nancy,  Saveme,  Strasbourg,  et  Vassy.    Published  in  1837. 

„        Carte  de  la  Guyenne  ;  scale  ,,U, ,  in  54  sheets ;  50  published. 

„        Departement  de  la  Seine,  au^^.  in  9  sheets. 

„  Carte  des  Pays,  compris  entre  la  France,  les  Pays^Bas,  et  le 
Rhin  ;  scale  i^m,  in  15  sheets.  This  map  is  founded  on  a  triangu- 
lation  made  byM.  Eranchot,  and  surveyed  by  the  French  engineers, 
nearly  finished. 
Bavidre— Carte  de  la  Bavidre  ;  uRJboDi  in  22  sheets ;  by  the  French  and  Ba- 
varian engineers. 
Afrique — Province  de  Constantino. 

„  „  d'Oran. 

„  „  d'Alger. 

„         Des  Environs  de  Bonne. 

D^6t  de  la  Marine. 

France— Carte  particulidre  des  Cdt^,  entre  le  Cap  Frdhel  et  Cancale,  Baie 
de  la  Frenay,  anse  de  St  Male,  cours  de  la  ranee  jusqu*  ^  Tanse  de 
Mont  Marin,  1 829  ;  scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.    1836. 

„  Carte  particuli^re  des'  Cdt^s,  anse  de  Vauville,  Cap  de  la  Hague, 
Rade  de  Cherbourg,  Cap  Levi. 

„  Carte  particulidre  des  Cdt^s,  entre  le  Fort  de  Querqueville  et  le 
Fort  de  la  Hougue,  Rade  de  Cherbourg,  Cap  Levi,  pointe  et  raz  de 
Barfleur,  pointe  de  Barfleur,  1832-3 ;  scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.  1836. 
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France— Carte  particulidre  de«  Cdt6«  cntre  la  pointe  de  Barfleur  et  Qrand- 
Champ»  Rade  de  la  Hougue,  ile  St.  Morcouf,  bancs  du  grand  Vay, 
1832-3  ;  scale  I  inch  to  a  mile.   1836. 
„        Plan  du  Portdu  Barfleur  et  de  ses  Environs,  1832-3:  scale  10 

inches  to  a  mile.    1836. 
,,        Plan  de  la  Rade  de  la  Hougue,  1833;  scale  6  inches  to  a  mile. 
1836. 
Africa— Carte  de  la  Cdt6  Septentrionale  d'Afirique,  entre  Alger  et  les  ties 
Zafarines,  1831-3  ;  scale  5  inches  to  a  degree.   1836. 
„        Plan  de  la  Baie  de  Tangier. 
,,        Les  Atterages  d' Alger ;  2nd  edition. 

„        Plan  du  Mouillage  d'Alger,  1831 ;  published  1836  ;  scale  1^  inch 
to  a  mile. 
Madagascar — Plan  de  la  Baie  de  Diego  Suarer. 
Mer  des  Indes — Carte  G^u6rale.   1837. 

Chile— Plan  de  la  Baie  de  Coquimbo,  1836  ;  scale  7-lOths  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile.   1836. 
„      Plan  de  Tile  ct  Rade  dlquique,  1826  ;  scale  3^  inches  to  a  mile. 
1836. 
Belgium— Plan  of  Brussels,  by  M.  Craan,  in  4  sheets ;  scale  29  inches  to  a 
mile. 
„      Environs  of  Brussels,  by  C.  Perkins,  in  9  sheets ;  scale  7  inches  to 
a  mile. 
Saxony — Atlas  des  Konigreichs  Sachsen,  von  Colonel  Oberreit,  in  19  sheets ; 
scale  4-5  ths  of  an  inch  to  a  mile.  Dresden.  1837.  5  sheets  published. 
Russia — Map  of  Russia,  by  the  D6p6t  Topographique,  under  General 
von  Schubert,  in  59  sheets;  scale  ^J^.  24  published. 
^    Karte  vom  Ural  Gebirge,  gegriindet  auf  die  astronomischen  beobach- 
tungen  von  Schubert,  A.  von  Humboldt,  &c. ;  scale  2fif  inches  to  a 
degree. 
,,    Chart  of  the  White  Sea,  suneyed  by  Capt.  Reineke,  1829-33  ;  scale 

7  inches  to  a  degree.  Published  by  J.  W.  Norie,  London.   1837. 
„    Chart  of  the  Black  Sea ;  scale  5  inches  to  a  degree.  Published  by 
J.  W,  Norie,  London.   1837. 
Switzerland — Karte  der  Sohweiz,  von  Dr.  J.  £.  Woerl,  in  20  sheets ;  scale 

k  inch  to  a  mile.   Freiburg.   1836. 
Italy— Map  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  by  M.  Weibeking.  Munich.  1837. 
Spain— Plan  of  the  Port  and  Town  of  Bilbao ;  scale  1}  inch  to  a  mile,  by 
James  Wyld.   1837. 
„    Country  between  St  Sebastian  and  the  French  Frontier,  scale  1}  in. 
to  a  mile,  by  James  Wyld.   1837. 
Madeira  and  its  Dependencies,  scale  2  miles  to  an  inch,  by  James  Wyld. 

1836. 
India— Showing  the  Civil  and  Military  Stations,  scale  1  inch  to  a  degree, 

by  James  Wyld.    1837. 
South  America— comprising  the  whole  of  the  late  Survey  of  the  Coast,  1 
sheet,  by  John  Arrowsmith.  Nov.   1837. 
„  Lac  de  Titicaca  et  partie  du  grand  plateau  des  Andes  (Bolivia 

et  P6rou)  en  1833.  par  Alcide  d'Orbigny.  PubUsbed  in  1835  ;  scale 
6  miles  to  an  inch.   1835. 
West  Indies— Kaart  van  bet  Eiland  Cura9ao,  by  W.  G.  Hulst  ^-an  Keulen ; 

scale  3  inches  to  a  mile.  Amsterdam.   1836. 
Australia,  in  2  sheets,  including  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  by  John  Arrow- 
smith.  London.  Nov.  1837.  Scale  }  inch  to  a  degree. 
New  Zealand  ;  scale  1^  inch  to  a  degree,  by  Lieut.  M'Donnell,  R  N.  Lon- 
don.  1837. 
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Aconcagua,  mountain,   height  of, 

143. 
Actseon  Islands,  454. 
Adran6s,  36. 
Afiytim-kaHUhisar,  68. 
Africa,    north,    184 — west,    186— 

south,  187. 
Alexander's  Letters  from  South, 

439. 
*Afnn,  Thermal  Springs  at,  416. 
'Ain  Jow&ri«21. 
'Ain  Ab(i  Mabuth,  22. 
Alckiam,  57. 
Alcohuan  Monuments,  2. 
Altai  Mountuns,  395. 
Akaba,  454. 
Amasia,  48,  50,  51. 
Amazons,  R^  191. 
America,  North,  188 ;  Centra),  189; 

South,  190. 
Amsterdam,  Old,  349. 
Anah,  427. 
Anaiarbah,  421. 
Antioch,  418. 
Angora,  56. 
Apollonia,  Lake,  35. 
Arabia,  182 ;  Travels  in,  400. 
Ararat,  Mount,  44. 
Arru  Islands,  372. 
Asia,   180;  Centra],  181;  Minor, 

34,  183* 
Athos,  Mount,    65 ;    height,    66 ; 

ascent  of,  68 ;  its  Monasteries,  66. 
Aulocrene,  Lake,  59. 
Australia,  193;  expedition  into,  271 ; 

discoveries  in,  273  ;  best  direction 

for  exploring  in,  282;  natives  of, 

284. 
Azani,  Ruins,  37. 
Atlas,  Mount,  153. 

Babba  Islands,  371. 

BMbek,  98. 

Baffin's  Islands,  461. 

Bardis,  43. 

Beni-AbCi-Ali,  105. 

Beni-Hiyam  Tribe,  109. 

Beibice,  R.,  ascent  of,  302;   In- 


dians on  the.  305  ;  Rapids  in,  3 12 ; 

Botany  of,  320 ;  Cataracts,  336. 
Bisherr&,  97. 
B6ghazk6i,  53.  76;  distance  from, 

77 ;  ruins,  78. 
Brazil,  190. 
Bnisa,  34. 

Buenos  Ayres,  358 ;  Pampas  of,  367. 
Bunker's  I.,  227. 
Bylot,  Cape,  461. 

Cabalaba  R,  289. 

Caesars,  City  of  the,  356. 

Calabar,  Old,  R..  ascent  of,  195 ;  is 
it  a  branch  of  the  Quorra  ?  198. 

Camaroon  Mountains,  201. 

Caroline  L,  225.  377. 

Carsus  R.,  414. 

Cerasus  46. 

Ch&r-shambah,  48. 

Chat41-T6peh,  64. 

Chelona,  Mountain,  86 ;  height,  94. 

Cholula,  Pyramid,  1. 

Ch6rtim,  51.  75. 

Ch6rlti,  62. 

Christmas  I.,  226 ;  Cataract,  336. 

Comfort,  Cape,  461. 

Conception,  354. 

Corentyn,  R.,  ascent  of,  285 ;  aba- 
pdri  or  bore,  288 ;  Cataracts,  295 ; 
position  of  mouth,  299 ;  sailing  di- 
rections for  entrance,  300. 

Cuyuny  R.,  ascent  of,  446 ;  Rapids 
in,  447  ;  Great  Fall,  449. 

Davidson  (Mr.),  Letters  from  Ma- 
rocco,  144 ;  visit  to  Mount  Atlas, 
153 ;  at  Wadnun,  157 ;  departure 
forTimbCiktCi,  161 ;  his  death,  166. 

Dead  Sea,  456. 

Dineir,  59 ;  fossils  near,  60. 

Dim,  369. 

Diw&nlyeh,  428. 

Dourga  Strait,  386. 

Duke  of  York's  Bay,  461. 

Ecricok,  196;  old,  197. 
Edgecumbe,  Mount,  374. 
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Eg^rdir,  Lake,  58. 

Einos,  63. 

Eaphrates,  expedition  to  the,  411, 
417 ;  level  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 419  ;  Survey  of,  423. 

Euxine  Sea,  41. 

Fisher,  Cape,  465. 

Gedii,37. 

Geographical  Society  at  Paris,  194 ; 
Berlin,  195;  Frankfort,  t^ 

Geography,  Progress  of.  in  1836-7, 
172;  British  Isles,  174;  France, 
176 ;  Germany,  177 ;  Russia,  178 ; 
Asia,  180;  Central  Asia,  181; 
Africa,  184;  West,  186;  South, 
187;  America,  North,  188;  Cen- 
tral, 189;  South,  190;  Patagonia, 
191  ;  Australia,  193. 

GlenelgR,276. 

Gordon*s  Bay,  466. 

Gore  I.,  466. 

Grampians,  South,  275. 

Greece,  Northern  Frontier  of,  81 ; 
Heights  in,  94. 

Guadalupe,  I.,  222. 

Guayana,  190,  285,  302,  446. 

Hadriani  Ruins,  36. 
H^i  Koi,  51. 
Hamanld  Ruins,  35. 
Haw^,  434. 
Hebron,  456. 
Hit,  428. 
Huahein^  I.,  221. 

Ibrah,  107. 

I'liyatiof  Persia,  230;  Kaj4r.  Af- 
shars,  231 ;  Lak,  232  ;  Feili,  Bay, 
&t,  Kurd.  Aim&k,  233  ;  Hezireh- 
Baliich,  Bakhtiv&rf ,  234 ;  Shek&gi, 
Shfch-seven,  Memacenni,  235. 

India,  present  state  of  the  Surveys 
in,  127  ;  Reynolds*  Map  of,  138  ; 
Survey  of,  139;  Plan  of  opera- 
tions, 140. 

Indies,  West,  190. 

Indus  R,  12. 

Iskenderun-Gulf,  Survey  of,  414. 

Jaffa,  466. 

Jebel-Akhdar,  108,  112,  401. 

elAkr^413. 

Masinah,  23. 

Jeraish,  456. 
Jericho,  456. 
Jerusalem,  456. 


Jilleh,21. 

Jonas'  Pillars,  414. 
Juan  Fernandez,  212. 
JOnl,  96. 

Kal'ah-jik,  55. 

Kal*at-el-Mudik,418. 

Kamies,  Mount,  440. 

Kara-his&r,  51. 

Kar4-sii  Lake,  416. 

Kara,  43. 

Karyes,  67. 

Kassandra,  69. 

Katakekaumene,  40. 

Kawi  language,  403. 

KerahsCin,  47. 

Keshan,  63. 

Khkbiir,  426. 

Khonlis,  60. 

Khoras&n,  43. 

Kilk&t,  104. 

Kobek,  39. 

Kousie  R.,  441. 

Kule  Bogb^  Mines,  420. 

Kulak,  40. 

Kumenek,  49. 

Kurdiitan,  Geology  of,  437. 

Lavra,  68. 

Lebanon,  Mount,  98. 
Lemnos,  69. 
Lobos  I.,  455. 
Longos,  69. 

Lycus,  R.  60 ;  natural  bridge  over, 
61. 

M*Lure,  Point,  466. 

M'Mui-do,  Point,  466. 

Maria  I.,  455. 

Marocco,  Davidson's  Letters  from, 
144 ;  names  of  places  in,  243, 270. 

Marquesas,  223. 

Maskat,  103. 

Matappie.  289. 

Maurua,  I.,  220. 

Minto,  Mount,  466  ;  Island,  456. 

Moluccas,  Archipelago,  369;  pro- 
ductions of,  370. 

Murray  R,  274. 

Nkab-el-Hajar,  journey  to^  20; 
ruins,  27 ;  position  of,  32. 

Neuquen  R.,  354. 

New  Guinea,  S.W.  coast,  383 ;  na- 
tives, 387 ;  productions,  389;  geo- 
graphical positions,  392 ;  vocabu- 
lary of  language,  393. 
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New  South  Wales,' 193 ;  surveys  in. 

279. 
Novo- Arkhangelsk,  374. 

Oliphant,  R.,  439. 

Old  Providence  I.,  203.  206  ;  pro- 
ductions, 207. 

Omto,  102;  oases  of,  107;  descrip- 
tion of,  1 12. 

Olympus,  hei;:ht  of,  69. 

Oomimak  I.,  375. 

Oonalaska  I.,  375. 

Orange  R.,  441 ;  copper  ore  near, 

442. 
•  Ore&la-Post,  286. 

Orontes,  R.,  96, 415 ;  its  sources,  99. 

Pacific  Ocean,  194 ;  voyage  fo,  212 ; 
Atlas  of,  406 ;  positions  in,  408  ; 
errors  in  charts  of,  409 ;  new 
islands  in,  454. 

Panuco  R,  stone  figures  from  its 
banks,  5. 

Patagonia,  192.  356. 

Paraguay,  360;  River,  362;  Mis- 
sions in,  368. 

Peru,  191. 

Petra,  456. 

Phillip,  Port,  277. 

Pitcairn's  1„213. 

Potosi,  360. 

Pribyloff  Islands,  376. 

Qua  Mount,  height  of,  201. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  191.352. 
Rhyndacus  R.  35.  37. 
Rodosto,  62. 

Saghrah,  Mount,  42. 

St.  Lucas  Cape,  228. 

Sal&hlyah,  426. 

SamsQn,  48. 

Samothraki,  Height  of,  64. 

Sandwich  Is.,  22 1. 

Santa  Cruz,   R.,    ascent  of,    114; 

descent,  126  ;   the  Intendency  of, 

364. 
Sangarius,  56. 
Sardes,  41. 

Saunders'  Point,  466. 
Seahorse  Point.  459.  466. 
Seda,lll. 


Seniavine  Is.,  375. 

Sinai,  456. 

Sind,  11;  history  of,  13;  inha- 
bitants, 14;  government,  16 ;  lan- 
guage, 17 ;  productions,  18. 

Sinope,  42,  48. 

Smyth's  Harbour,  462. 

Society  Is.,  215. 

Someis&t,  422. 

Southampton  I.,  460. 

Spain,  New  ;  monuments  of  its  an- 
cient inhabitants,  1. 

Stanley  Harbour,  465. 

Sulei'm^nlCi  Ruins,  39. 

SumgurlCi,  53.  77. 

Sdk-el-ShuyCikh,  429. 

SCir,  104. 

Syria,  earthquake  in,  100.  455. 

Syrian  Desert,  416. 

Tahiti,  I.,219. 

Tarija,  province  of,  366. 

Taurus,    Mount,  journey  to,  419; 

geological  structure  of,  421. 
Taushanlii,  35. 
Tavium,  75. 
Tebiquari  R.,  363. 
Tercero  R.,  367. 
Terror  Point,  458. 
Thaso,  I.  64. 
Tigris,  R.,  435. 
Timor  Laut,  group,  373. 
Toltec  monuments,  2  ;  people,  9. 
Tortdm,  valley,  45. 
Trebizond,  43. 
Tripolis,  46. 

Ualan,  Island,  377. 

Uniyeh,  47. 

Ural  Mountains,  395 ;  Mines  in,  399. 

'Ushlik,  38. 

Voyage  round  the  globe,  (Bennett) 
211;  Liitke,  374. 

Wadi  Falij,  104  ;  Meifah,  23.  32. 
Wieronie,  341. 

William  Mount  its  height,  276. 
Wimmeri  R.,  276. 
Wolstenholme  Cape,  459. 

Yekaterinburg,  397. 
Yiizk&t,  52.  75. 
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